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HOVTS  TO  TOUI.ON SKETCH  OF  THE   TOWK  AND  BABBOITB-^ 

NAVY-YASB AJK8SNAL. 

March,  1826^- At  six  oVlock  on  the  morniog  of  the  13th, 
we  took  seats  in  the  Diligence  at  Marseilles  for  Toulon,  a 
distance  of  about  forty  miles,  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
Our  own  party  consisted  of  five  Americans,  who  had  the  same 
objects  in  view  as  ourselves.  Among  the  other  passengers 
was  a  German  Countess,  whom  we  had  met  in  a  circle  of 
agreeable  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  tcAU  (Phote  of  the  Ho- 
tel Beauveau.  She  was  going  to  Toulon,  there  to  embark 
on  board  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  which  was  to  land  her  at 
Civita  Yecchia,  on  her  way  to  Rome — an  odd  expidition  for 
k  lady  to  undertake  alone.  Her  conversation  respecting  the 
eountry,  whither  we  were  hastening  and  in  which  she  hadl 
long  resided,  was  highly  instructive. 

The  tract  of  country  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon  is 
extremely  picturesque.  For  the  whole  distance  an  excellent 
road  winds  among  calcareous  hills,  the  white,  craggy  tops  of 
which  appear  at  'a  distance  as  if  snow-clad.  Their  steep 
sides  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olives,  hanging  upon 
terraces,  and  rising  stage  above  stage ;  while  between  the 
ranges  on  either  hand,  fertile  and  sunny  vales  of  moderate 
breadth,  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  neatness,  open  suc- 
eessively  to  relieve  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Tillages,  ham- 
lets, and  chateaux,  sometimes  occupying  the  bosom  of  the 
valleys  and  at  others  seated  far  up  the  acclivities  uf  the  moun- 
tains, are  scattered  along  the  way  and  contribute  much  to 
the  romantic  character  of  the  scenery. 

Beyond  the  town  of  Beausset,  and  about  midway  between 
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Marseilles  and  Toulon,  is  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  moantainBy 
called  OUioules,  which  in  wild  and  savage  grandeur  will  sus- 
tain a. comparison  with  any  of  those  ibund  about  the  Irishy 
English,  and  Scottish  lakes,  described  in  some  of  my  former 
letters.  The  broken  and  rude  masses  of  rock,  shooting  up 
in  fantastic  crags,  to  the  height  of  800  or  1000  ieet»  and  im- 
pending ever  the  path,  here  approach  so  near  to  one  anuther, 
as  to  leave  only  room  for  the  channel  of  a  headlong  torrent, 
which  tills  the  defile  with  its  murmurs.  For  a  mile  or  two, 
the  road  is  a  continued  terrace  banging  over  the  stream,  and 
winding  through  a  region  of  perfect  desolation,  once  tilled 
with  banditti.  All  at  once,  the  traveller  emerges  trom  these 
dreary  solitudes,  and  descends  into  a  heautii'ul  glen,  watered 
by  clear  brooks  and  fountains,  smiling  with  tillage,  ana  biooow 
ing  with  flowers.  The  transition  is  sudden,  and  the  coutiast 
peculiarly  striking.  Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  lite 
groves  of  oranges,  growing  naturally  in  the  open .  air,  and 
laden  with  golden  fruit*  The  scenery  was  brightened  by  se- 
rene skies,  and  our  senses  were  regaled  with  ail  the  ctuurms 
of  spring. 

From  the  pass  of  OUioules,  we  were  whirled  onward  by  a 
rafHd  descent,  over  a  smooth  road,  through  the  beautiful  en- 
virons of  Toulon,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Marseilles, 
and  presenting  another  charming  view  of  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  hills  recede  on  either  hand,  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast,  and  embosoming  between  their  bases 
and  the  sea,  a  broad,  fertile  plain,  richly  embellished  by  nature 
tad  art.  Crossing  two  draw-bridges  over  the  double  moat 
by  which  the  town  is  surrounded,  and  passing  under  the  mas- 
sive arched  portals,  which  form  the  barrier,  we  rode  through 
several  of  the  principal  streets,  to  the  Hotel  of  the  G<>lden 
Croas,  where  excellent  accommodations  were  obtained.  Here 
for  the  first  time  since  landing  at  Calais,  we  found  the  win- 
dows of  our  rooms  open,  and  comfortable  without  a  fire. 
The  climate,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  delightful,  the 
air  being  soil  and  ctelicious,  subject  to  few  of  the  sudden 
changes  which  are  felt  at  Marseilles.  From  the  representa- 
tions of  others,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations,  1  have 
no  doubt,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  eligible  winter  residence 
for  invalids,  in  the  South  of  France.* 

*  A  distiiiguished  officer  of  the  Unitad  States  Navy  iofbrmed  me,  that 
dariog  a  residence  oi  a  nonlh  or  two  at  Toatoa  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 


Oil  file  ttNKTtitBg  after  cHir  arrival,  w«  viaked  the  Cathedral, 
mild  ascended  to  the  top  of  its  tower,  for  the  purpose  o\  ob^ 
taioing  a  birdVeye  Tiew  of  Teuton  and  its  environs,  whidi 
from  this  centra}  and  elevated  point  are  seen  to  the  best  md- 
Yantage.  The  natural  situation  of  the  town  is  admirably  fit- 
ted for  a  gre^t  military  and  naval  depot ;  and  men  less  skill*- 
ed  in  war  than  Louis  X.1Y.  or  Napoleon  might  have  selected 
it  as  the  bulwark  of  the  southern  frontier  of  France.  It  is 
surrounded  towards  the  north  by  an  amphitheatre  of  naked, 
knpassable  mountains,  between  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
in  height,  extending  to  the  sea-shore  on  either  side,  and  lea- 
Ting  only  two  ncu'row  defiles,  one  leading  from  Marseilles, 
and  the  other  from  Nice,  both  easy  o{  defence.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  semicircular  hasin,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a 
mile  from  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and  about  as  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  the  port,  winding  up  between  two 
promontories,  completely  land-locked,  and  alike  secure  from 
the  winds  and  waves.  To  these  natural  advantages  the  most 
expensive  works  of  art  have  been  added,  till  the  town  seems 
inaccessible  and  impregnable  both  by  land  and  sea.  From 
the  age  of  Louis  Xfl.  to  the  present  time,  millions  have 
been  appropriated,  in  constructing  moles,  fortresses,  batte- 
ries, citadels,  arsenals,  walls,  and  military  defences  of  all  de* 
Bcriptiotts,  which  surround  the  harbour,  and  every  where 
meet  the  eye.  These  fortifications  are  filled  with  troops, 
and  as  rigidly  guarded  as-  in  time  of  war.  The  streets, 
quays,  and  public  squares,  swai^  with  military  and  liaval 
officers,  cadets,  marines,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  who  appear 
to  i^ompose  a  large  proportion  of  the  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 

wmtAr  of  1S96,  when  the  Rhone  wu  choked  with  ice,  and  while  even  the 
plains  of  Languedoc  were  swept  by  snow-storms,  he  here  found  the  weather 
so  mild  as  to  render  a  fire  unnecessary  to  comfort.  T)ie  situation  of  the 
town,  encircled  by  mountains  which  intercept  the  winds  from  the  north,  Bad 
open  t^  the  sun  as  well  as  to  temperate  breeses  from  the  south,  furnishes  a 
ready  explanation  of  the  remarkable  difference  of  climaie,  in  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  miles.  As  MontpeUier  is  the  usual  place  to  which  invalids  from 
the  U(«ited  States  as  well  as  from  6reat-Brit»in  have  been  recommended  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  in  confirmation  of  my  own 
opinion  expressed  in  a  former  letter,  the  remark  of  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  a  phyiician  of  great  eminence,  who»e  Tour  on  the  Continent.!  have 
penued  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  since  my  r  turn-  to  the  United 
States :  ''  I  do  not,"  says  he  in  his  observations  on  MontpeUier,  *'  much  ap^ 
prove  ot  thb  place  for  invalids.  Very  cold  and  boisterous  winds  are  not  un« 
frequent ;  ai|d  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  is  often  infiscted  by  the  marshes 
\jm^  between  the  town  $n4  the  sea," 
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tants.  Sii7<H*ds  and  bayonets  are  seen  glistening  in  all  direo 
tions ;  the  harbour  is  filled  with  ships  of  war ;  piles  of  can- 
non and  balls  cover  the  wharves ;  parades  of  troops,  accom* 
paqied  by  bands  of  martial  music,  are  witnessed  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the, day ;  and,  in  a  word,  Toulon  exhibits  all 
the  pomp  and  bustle  of  a  fortified  camp. 

The  old  man  who  ascended,  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral 
with  us,  as  a  guide,  was  intelligent  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  as  well  as  the  localities  of  the  place.  He  wa» 
here  during  the  siege  of  1793,  when  the  miUtary  talents  of 
Napoleon  were  first  developed.  The  English  and  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  the  town,  and  held  it  from  August,  till 
December  of  that  year,  garrisoning  it  with  strong  armies 
and  naval  forces,  which  they  deejoied  impregnable.  But  the 
genius. and  daring  spirit  of  the  ypung  Corsican,  aided  by  the 
republican  legions  of  France,  achieved  what  to  others  would 
seem  wholly  impracticable.  Batteries  were  planted  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  above  the  reach  of.  annoyance 
from  the  harbour,  and  a  cannonade  opened  upon  the  town, 
which  compelled  the  allied  invaders  to  retreat.  A  great 
battle  was  foiight  upon  the  shore,  in  which  18,000  of  the 
enemy  were  lefl  upon  the  field.* 

Since  the  time  of  this  memorable  siege,  the  ramparts  of 
the  city  have  been  raised  and  strengthened,  so  as  to  shield 
the  buildings  from  batteries  planted  without  the  walls.  The 
bulwarks,  gates  and  bridges  are  massive  and  strong  beyond 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  h^ve  ever  seen  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulon  might  apparently  bid  d^ance  to  the  combined 
armies  of  Europe.  From  the  parapet  of  the  double  waU 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mes^t^  is  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  too  solid  to  be  battered  down,  and  too  high  to  be  scaled 

*  The  Harbour  of  Toulon  has  been  alternately  the  theatre  of  disastrous 
and  splencKd  events.  At  the  evacuation  of  the  British  in  1793,  its  waters 
were  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  the  Arsenal  and  of  twenty-four  French 
ships  of  the  line,  set  on  fire  by  Commodore  Hood.  In  179S,  the  great  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  Napoleon,  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  sailed  from  this  port.  Barron  Larrey,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene,  gives  the  following  animated  notice  of  the  sailing  of  the  fieet : — 
"  All  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  and  convoy,  which  were  in  the  Toulon 
Road^set  sail  on  the  19th  of  May,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  in  the 
midst  of  lively  acclamations,  which  expressed  the  general-  satisfaction  on 
Che  departure  of  the  flag-ship,  Admiral  Brueix,  in  which  were  Bonaparte 
the  commander-in-chief^  the  principal  members  of  the  commission  of  arts, 
and  the  etat»>mqjor  of  the  two  armies,  comprising  the  physicians  and  prin-i 
cipal  8urgeon8,»^J(femoir«  of  Mlitary  Surgery^  Vol,  L  p,  84, 
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bj  the  most  daring  enterprise.  As  the  amount  of  public 
property,  in  ships,  naval  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  here 
deposited,  is  incalculable,  the  sums  appropriated  to  thest 
works  of  defence  cannot  be  considered  a  useless  expendi* 
tare.  The  government  of  France  would  suffer  more  from  the 
capture  of  Toulon,  than  from  that  of  the  metropolis  itself. 

A  fortunate  accident,  emanating  from  French  politeness 
and  hospitality,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  undet 
tlie  most  favourable  circumstancen,  the  navy- yard,  armories, 
arsenals,  and  other  public  works  at  this  place,  to  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  strangers  to  gain  admittance,  even  on 
letters  of  recommendation,  which  none  of  our  party  had 
taken.  At  the  table  of  the  hotel  at  Marseilles,  we  became 
acquainted  with  a  Surgeon  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  who  mani- 
fested as  much  kindness  towards  us,  as  he  did  ccJolnexs  to* 
wards  a  British  officer  from  Gibraltar,  with  whom  he  happen- 
ed to  come  in  contact  while  at  dinner.  The  latter  in  the 
course  of  conversation  several  times  flatly  and  rudely  con- 
tradicted the  former ;  and  national  antipathies  proceeded  to 
sacb  lengtljs,  that  the  affair  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  duel. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  dit^cretion  the  better  part  <)f  valour,  the 

i  Englishman  lef\  the  table,  and  afterwards  took  his  dinner  in 
bis  own  room.  On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure, 
the  Frenchman  invited  us  to  take  coffee,  and  a  glass  of 
liqiteur  with  him,  proposing  the  health  of  General  La  Fay- 
ette, the  friend  of  our  respective  countries.  Such  a  toast 
manifested  not  only  the  liberality  but  the  independence  of 
this  officer  in  the  Royat  Navy,  as  it  mi^ht  cost  him  his  com* 
mission  shotdd  it  come  to  the  ears  of  the  government.  In 
taking  leave  of  our  circle,  he  invited  us  to  visit  Toulon,  and 
politely  offered  any  facilities  that  his  official  station  affi>rded 
— ^a  favour  which  was  very  gratefully  accepted. 

Being  notified  of  our  arrival,  this  gentleman  promptly 

I  called  at  the  hotel  and  conducted  us  to  his  apartments, 
where  we  were  requested  to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  new 
Mid  splendid  work  on  the  ornithology  of  France,  while  ho 
dressed  himself  in  his  sword  and  cocked  hat,  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  enteriuii;  the  navy-yard.  His  uniform  as 
Surgeon  was  remarkably  neat,  consisting  of  bhie  rloth,  with 
trimmings  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold  lace.  Even  with  his 
introduction,  an  hour  was  occiipied  in  going  through  Vfi&i 
the  forms  required  before  we  could  be  admitted.  Our  names, 
residences,  and  other  particulars  were  all  registered  at  thp 

2* 
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Marine  Department,  and  a  written  passport  obtained,  wfaieb 
was  presented  ^.tthe  splendid  arched  gate  leading  to  the  na- 
val depot,  and  forming  the  barrier  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  town.  The  portals  are  lofly,  and  enriched  with  a  profu- 
sion of  ornament,  consisting  of  sculptured  devices  and  in- 
scriptions. 

The  first  objects  which  arrested  our  attention,  on  entering 
the  navy-yard,  were  the  crowds  of  galley-slaves,  yoked  to* 
gether  like  cattle,  and  employed  in  all  kinds  of  servile  offi- 
ces. Nearly  all  the  drudgery  and  hard  labour^  such  as 
carrying  burdens,  drawing  carts,  towing  vessels,  and  tugging 
at  the  oar,  is  performed  by  these  miserable  beings,  who  are 
condemned  to  the  most  abject  servitude  for  life.  Their  sun- 
burnt, sweaty,  dusty,  and  demoniac  features  ;  then*  fantastic 
caps  and  party-coloured  costumes  ;  and  the  continual  clank-' 
ing  of  their  heavy  iron  chains,  present  no  faint  idea  of  a 
pan<ilemonium.  Although  exact  justice  may  be  meted  out 
to  them,  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition  may  not  be 
disproportionate  to  their  crimes,  it  is  a  painful  image  con- 
stantly obtruding  itself  upon  the  observatiim  of  the  visitant. 

The  number  here  imprisoned  is  about  two  (Lousand,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  convicted  of  murder,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  their  green  caps,  ^e  saw  a  hun- 
dred of  these  pass  in  procession,  with  severe  but  dejected 
countenances,  on  the  way  to  their  stalls,  to  parjtake  of  a  coarse 
and  scanty  allowance.  Their  chains  are  diflferently  worn,  be- 
ing in  some  cases  fastened  like  fetters  round  the  ankle,  and 
in  others,  hung  in  festoons  about  the  Waist,  loading  down  the 
poor  wretches  with  a  weight  of  iron,  independent  of  their 
other  burdens.  They  all  wear  their  numbers  painted  upon 
their  red  flannel  jackets.  At  nigfat  they  are  kept  under 
hatches,  ii^  large  hulks  of  vessels,  called  Bagnea,  moored  in 
the  harbour.  Some  of  them  are  ingenious  mechanics  and 
artists,  who  beguile  the  tedium  of  life  in  manufacturing 
baskets,  boxes,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  cure  permit- 
ted to  sell  for  their  own  benefit.  On  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  their  chains,  I  could  not  perceive  that  they  are 
worse  used  than  the  inmates  of  our  own  penitentiaries.  An 
officer  and  commissioner  of  the  American  Navy,  who  passed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  last  winter  at  Toulon,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  such  inquiries  as  might  be  useful  to  our 
own  country,  remarked  to  me,  that  he  considered  the  em-* 
ploymeat  of  galley-slaves  the  worst  feature  in  the  French 


Marine^as  the  goyerameat  of  them  is  vexatious,  and  theur 
labours  by  no  means  efiective. 

Our  examination  of  the  !Vavy-yard  commenced  with  a 
visit  to  a  large  and  splendid  hall,  used  as  an  extensive  repo- 
sitory of  models-  in  naval  architecture.  It  has .  be^n-  long 
established,  and  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  inventions 
and  improvements,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  naviga- 
tion. The  number  of  articles  is  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred, consisting  of  the  most  approved  models  of  vessels  and 
boats  of  all  descriptions ;  docks,  machines  used  in  masting 
ships,  and  drawing  them  up  for  repairs.  The  American 
officer  above  alluded  to  examined  this  temple  of  the  arts  with 
minute  attention ;  and  if  it  contains  any  thing  worthy  of 
imitation,  he  will  doubtless  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  government.  An  hour  was  ipassed  in  glancing  at  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects,  which  it  would  require  days  to  examine 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  hall  itself  is  not  among  the 
least  cnriosities.  It  is  richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  by 
Pujet,  and  with  statues  of  Mars,  Pallas,  Bellona,  and  other 
martial  divinities. 

Our  polite  and  intelligent  guide  next  conducted  us  to  the 
Rope- Walk,  which  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of 
three  arcades,  supported  by  massive  stone  pillars.  The  ma- 
chinery for  die  manufacture  of  cordage  is  upon  a  large 
scale.  That  for  twisting  cables  is  turned  by  horses.  A  ma- 
chine was  observed,  which  was  at  least  new  to  me.  It  tra- 
verses from  one  end  of  the  rope-walk  to  the  other  nearly  as 
fast  as  the  men  can  travel,  weaving  the  cord  as  it  passes, 
and  apparently  saving  much  manual  labour. 

Adjacent  to  this  establishment  is  the  Grand  Magasin,  of 
warehouse,  for  the  deposit  of  naval  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  new  and  magnificent  edifice^  three  stories  high, 
built  of  a  beautiful  species  of  granite.  Its  front  presents 
one  of  the  finest  facades  I  have  seen  in  the  South  of  France, 
both,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of 
its  workmanship.  A  superb  stair-case;  fitter  for  a  palace, 
than  for  a  storehouse,  winds  to  the  upper  loft.  The  building 
is  not  yet  completed,  but  already  contains  numerous  articles 
for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  which  appeared  to  be  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  So  far  as 
our  observations  extended,  the  most  rigid  rules  of  economy 
are  enforced,  in  taking  care  of  the  public  property,  through 
every  department  of  this  great  national  establishment.     Na- 
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val  armameiits,  which  would  sufihr  by  exposyre  to  the  weather^ 
are  neatly  hoosed,  and  nothing  is  abandoned  to  neglect  a\id 
decay. 

The  Armory  is  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  other  parts 
of  this  extensive  depot.  Two  lar^e  buildings  are  filled  with 
guns,  bayonets,  swords,  j^kes,  pistols,  and  other  implements 
of  war,  fancifully  arranged  so  as  to  form  different  figures,  in 
the  same  style  as  was  observed  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Along  the  aisles  formed  by  fluted  columns  of  spears  and 
muskets,  are  statues  clad  in  ancient  mail,  bearing  shields 
which  are  embossed  with  various  historical  devices.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  stands  the  bust  of  his  present  majesty, 
Charles  X.  ;  a  tutelary  genius  much  less  fitted  than  some  of 
his  predecessors,  to  preside  over  the  works  of  war. 

Our  tour  o^  observation  was  continued  through  the  forges 
of  the  smiths,  which  are  inferior  in  extent  and  management 
to  ttiose  of  our  country  at  Washington ;  and  thence  to  the 
ship-yard,  where  several  large  vessels  are  upon  the  stocks. 
The  timber  appeared  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  well  wrought, 
and  substantially  put  together ;  but  the  progress  of  the  work 
is  slow  in  comparison  with  the  despatch  of  our  own  naval 
architects,  who  would  build  and  equip  a  fleet,  while  the 
French  were  busy  in  planning  one.  Their  ships,  however, 
are  both  substantial  and  handsome,  surpassed  by  none  ex- 
cept those  of  the  United  States.  The  most  ingenious  plans 
have  been  devised  for  constructing  dry-docks  in  a  harbour 
where  there  are  no  tides.  A  great  effort  is  at  present  making 
to  strengthen  the  navy  of  France.  Two  millions  of  francs 
are  annually  expended  in  building  new  ships  at  Toulon ; 
and  corresponding  appropriations  are  authorised  by  the  go- 
vernment for  Brest  and  other  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  ^hips  of  war  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred.  We  went  on  board  the 
the  largest  of  them,  the  Royal  Louis,  having  three  decks,  and 
carrying  130  guns.  She  is  a  monstrous,  misshapen  pile ;  in 
her  best  estate  a  clumsy,  heavy,  unwieldly  mass,  now  dis- 
mantled, laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  rapidly  going  to  decay. . 
Her  cabins  exhibit  all  the  splendid  decorations  of  a  French 
palace. 

On  our  rdtum  from  this  visit  to  the  Royal  Louis,  we  tra- 
versed the  mole  which  divides  the  old  from  the  new  harbour. 
The  latter-was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  and 
is  &  gigantic  work.     It  is  connected  with  the  former  by  two 
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canals  or  ohaonels,  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  for  the 
passage  of  ships  of  the  largest  class,  which  here  ride  in 
an  artificial  basin  scooped  out  of  the  shore,  and  sorrounded 
on  all  sides  by  substantial  quays.  Another  port  of  similar 
construction,  and  equal  in  extent,  is  now  in  contemplation. 

The  fatiguing  but  highly  gratifying  and  instructive  rounds 
of  this  day  terminated  with  a  visit  to  the  ship  Active,  to  which 
the  Surgeon,  who  accompanied  us,  is  attached.*  He  added 
to  his  civilities  by  conducting*  us  over  every  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, showing  without  reserve  its  equipments,  its  regulations, 
and  internal  police.  After  resting  awhile  in  its  splendid  ca^ 
bin»,  and  examining  the  choice  library  in  his  own  state-room, 
we  took  leave,  probably  forever,  of  a  gentleman  whose  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  to  a  party  of  entire  strangers,  with  no 
other  recommendation  than  the  American  name,  made  too 
deep  an  impression  upon'  our  feelings  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

The  residue  of  our  stay  at  Toulon  was  occupied  in  peram- 
bulating its  walls,  traversing  some  of  its  principal  streets, 
and  examining  its  public  institutions.  A  striking  peculiarity 
was  observed  in  the  mode  of  numbering  the  houses.  The 
blocks  of  buildings  formed  by  the  intersection  of  streets  are 
denominated  islands,  designated  numerically,  and  each  house 
is  readily  found,  by  the  double  index  of  its  own  number  and 
that  of  the  isle. 

A  walk  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  situated  without  the  walls 
and  near  the  base  of  the  hills  which -rise  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  was  amoi^g  our  last  and  most  pleasant  excursions. 
The  location  is  admirabln,  the  grounds  lying  upon  a  declivity 
which  looks  to  the  south,  and  always  enjoys  the  genial  influ-* 
ence  of  the  sun.  In  the  rear,  the  enclosure  becomes  so 
steep  as  to  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another,  all  filled  with 
plants,  and  adding  much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
garden.  Among  the  embellishments  of  this  charming  retreat, 
is  a  fountain  bursting  from  a  pyramid  of  rock  overgrown  with 

*  The  vessel  had  just  returned  (rom  a  voyage  to  Leith,  in  Scotland,  whi- 
ther it  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  remains  of  Madame 
Guiche,  Dutchess  of  Gramont,  ivho  was  attached  to  the  exiled  court  of  the 
Count  d'Artoise,  (the  present  king  of  France,)  during  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh,  where  she  died,  and  was  for  a  time  deposited  in  the  royal  se- 
(mlchre  at  Holyrood  House.  I  believe  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  refugees, 
who  died  in  exile,  although  the  party  was  numerous,  consisting  of  the  mem-> 
bers  of  the  royU  family  and  their  attach^es,  with  maids  of  honour  as  w^U 
as  of  dishonour,  from  the  pink  of  nobility,  down  to  Madame  Polistron,  the 
Couat's  mistress, 
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gnus8  and  mosii,  presentiiig  a  beautiful  linage  of  Bfttore. 
Seats  hare  been  erected,  wbere  visitauts  may  re^se  in  tbe 
shade,  and  enjoy  the  coolness  and  the  murmur  of  this  little 
water-fall. 

The  plants  of  the  garden  idl  bear  labels,  designating  their 
generic  and  specific  names.  A  veteran  attendant,  who  seemed' 
well  acquainted  witlji  all  the  members  of  the  numerous  family 
committed  to  his  care,  conducted  us  through  the  alleys  and 
the  green-houses,  plucking  one  flower  ai^er  another,  till  each  of 
our  party  had  a  fine  bouquet.  Here  the  palm-tree  spread  its 
branches,  though  its  fruit  had  been  nipped  by  the  unusually 
severe  iro^t  of  the  last  winter.  Here  also  the  black  pepper 
-was  seen  clinging  to  the  sunny  wall,  sheltered  from  the 
winds,  and  finding  a  tropical  climate.  Among  the  other  most 
curious  plants,  were  all  the  varieties  of  coffee  in  full  bearing. 
That  from  Mocha  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  six  or  eight  feet  iD 
height,  finely  proportioned  and  of  peculiar  foilage.  An  orange 
tree  was  observed  which  had  been  engrafted  with  the  lemon, 
and  which  was  then  bearing  six  difierent  kinds  ot  fruit.  One 
of  the  productions  was  a  twin  monster,  half  orange  and  half 
citron,  growing  on  the  same  stem.  A  profusion  of  Japan 
roses  spread  their  gorgeoua  petals  to  the  sun,  and  many  a  bud 
was  just  starting  into  life. 

The  walks  of  the  Garden  are  open  to  the  public,  and  con- 
nected with  the  spacious  boulevards  which  encircle  the  walls 
of  the  town,  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  im- 
finable,  affording  a  wide  prospect  of  the  mountains  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  sea  on  the  other.  A  refuge  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  crowded  streets,  and  from  the  heat  of  fervid 
skies,  is  here  provided  at  a  trifling  expense.  In  these  se- 
cluded retreats,  the  naturalist  may  indulge  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  the  man  of  business  recreate  his  mind,  afler 
the  cares  and  labours  of  the  day.  All  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity are  interested  in  institutions  of  this  description,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  village  in*  France,  and  which 
I  hope  may  ere  long  be  as  extensively  introduced  into  the 
United  States. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

ROUTE  TO   NICE — L£    LUC — DRjLGUIONAN-^FBEJUS— GAlf  JfS0 
-— A.IITIBB8 ARRIVAL  AT  NICE SKETCH  OF  THE  TOWN* 

March,  1826.— ^At  4  o'clock  on  the  moraiDg  of  the  17th, 
we  left  Toulon  in  the  coach  for  Le  Luc,  difltant  aboat  fortj 
vaAes  to  the  north-east.  The  scenery,  the  weather,  and  the 
conversation  of  our  fellov-passengers  all  conspired  to  rendei 
the  ride  agreeable,  although  it  afforded  few  incidents  worthy 
of  record.  For  the  whole  distance  the  road  traverses  a  fer- 
tile  vale  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the 
lafl  by  a  ridge  of  porphyritic  hills,  and  on  the  right  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  highlands,  which  stretch  along  the  coast  of  tho 
Mediterranean. ,  The  soil  is  of  a  reddish  complexion,  and 
appears  to  be  extremely  productive.  Groves  of  olives,  vine* 
yards,  and  fields  of  grain,  enlivened  by  the  bloom  of  the 
peach  and  almond,  extended  on  all  sides  as  far  as  tibe  eye 
could  reach,  forming  a  rich  and  varied  landscape.  The 
mode  of  cultivating  wheat  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  sown 
in  rows,  and  ini^umerable  companies  of  females  were  busy  in 
stirring  the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  in  plucking  up  th^ 
superfluous  stalks.  The  peasantry  in  this  part  of  France, 
have  dark,  hard,  and  severe  faces,  but  are  gentle  in  their  man* 
ners,  and  industrious  in  their  habits. 

The  towns,  villages,  and  insulated  buildings  scattered 
along  the  road,  are  uniformly  mean  in  appearance,  though 
some  of  them  are  romantically. situated,  being  perched  upon 
the  very  summits  of  the  hills,  apparently  accessible  only  to 
the  birds.  Such  is  the  location  of  the  village,  appropriately 
called  Hauteville,  seated  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  mountain, 
and  incorporated  with  the  rocks,  hundreds  of  feet  above  our 
heads.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  place  in  Provence,  and  to 
have  been  founded  at  a  period,  when  it  was  custo^nary  to 
build  upon  the  most  elevated  ground,  partly  for  salubrity  of 
air,  and  partly  for  purposes  of  defence.  A  better  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  erecting  churches  and  other  religious  edifices 
upon  high  places.  In  France  the  practice  almost  universally 
prevails,  and  numerous  chs^els  and  convents  were  this  day 
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seen,  hangisg  like  the  tiest  of  the  eagle  in  the  topmost  crags 
of  the  mountains* 

Passing  the  old  towns  of  Bolier,  Ouers,  and  several  unim- 
portant villages,  we  reached  Le  Luc  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, expecting  there  to  meet  the  coach  from  Aix,  to  take 
us  forward  towards  Nice.  But  it  was  ascertained,  that  it 
would  he  necessary  to  wait  till  the  next  day,  and  then  incur 
the  risk  of  not  obtaining  a  passage.  A  traveller  in  this  part 
of  France  is  subjected  to  many  inconveniences.  The  public 
conveyances  are  bad,  and  the  miserable  dirty  huts  called 
taverns  are  execrable.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  town 
of  Le  Luc,  standing  at  the  junction  of  two  great  roads,  and 
containing  three  thousand  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single 
hotel,  where  a  person  can  rest  with  comfort. 

Reduced  to  the  alternative  of  taking  lodgings  in  a  hovel,  or 
of  making  a  diversion  of  half  a  day's  ride  from  a  direct 
course,  the  latter  was  preferred  ;  and  after  partaking  of  a 
dijeime^  which  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  inn,  vre  cdn- 
tinued  our  journey  to  Draguignan,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to 
the  north,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
scenery  here  became  extremely  picturesque,  consisting  ot 
mountains  clothed  with  forests,  and  valleys  green  with  olives 
and  com.  In  one  place  an  extensive  grove  of  pines  was  ob» 
served-r>the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  France.  The  wea- 
ther was  as  mild,  and  the  season  as  forward,  as  it  is  in  New- 
York  on  the  first  of  May.  Groups  of  peasants  of  both  sexes 
Were  every  where  seen  throwing  up  the  soil  with  spades, 
forks,  and  a  kind  of^ pick-axe,  preparing  it  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.-  In  the  south  of  France,  almost  every  process 
tn  agriculture  is  effected  by  manual  labour ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  drudgery  is  performed  by  females,,  who  have  too 
much  of  the  coarseness  of  the  other  sex.  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  plough  between  Paris  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Crossing  the  classical  river  Argens,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  epistles  of  Cicero,  a  pretty  stream  foaming  over  a  bed  of 
rocks,  and  winding  for  several  miles  up  a  deep,  rural  vale, 
we  arrived  just  at  twilight  under  the  walls  of  Draguignan,  a 
large  handsome  town,  hidden  among  the  hills.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Prefecture  for  the  Department  of  the  Tar ;  and 
as  much  formality  was  required  in  entering  its  gates,  as  in 
landing  upon  the  quay  at  Calais.  Our  passports  were  de- 
manded by  a  circle  of  police  officers,  who  on  spelling  out  our 
names  and  eountry,  eyed  us  with  as  much  attention  an^ 
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seemed  as  much  sorfnised,  as  if  we  liad  eome  (rom  die 
South  Sea  Islands.  They  probably  had  never  seen  an 
American  before.  They  however  seemed  pleased  with  the 
novelty,  and  treated  us  with  much  politeness.  The  wonder 
spread  in  whispers  through  the  crowd,  and  even  boys  gather- 
ed about  the  custom-house  to  see  how  we  looked.  ^ 

The  comforts  of  a  good  hotel  c<msoled  us  for  the  pains 
that  had  been  taken  to  fhid  it,  and  the  luxury  of  a  dish  of  tea 
and  a  clean  bed  soothed  all  the  vezaliotis,  which  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  coaches  had  created^  A  long  ramble  on  9ie 
following  morning  satisfied  us,  that  Draguignan  itself  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  traveller's  notice.  Its  ancient  ramparts  are 
washed  by  a  pretty  stream,  which  winds  through  a  green 
vale  opening  between  two  long  ranges  of  olive-clad  hills.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  curious  insulated  mount,  com- 
posed of  argillaceous  slate,  covered  with  green  sod,  and 
crowned  by  an  old  fantastic  tower  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
height*  From  an  inscription  on  its  exterior  wall,  it  appears 
to  have  been  erected  in  1661 ;  but  for  what  puipose,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  The  eminence  on  which  it  stands  over- 
looks tiie  antique  stone  houses  and  tiled  roofis  of  Draguignan, 
as  well  as  a  wide  extent  of  die  surrounding  country.  Even 
this  town,  though'  uature  has  spontaneously  embellished 
its  environs  with  plants  and  flowers,  boasts  of  its  Botanic 
Crarden,  which  is  arranged  with  taste  and  skill.  Here  too 
are  found  boulevards,  promenades,  areas  and  fountains, 
presenting  a  miniature  picture  of  the  metropolis.  The  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  rely  chiefly  upon  official  patronage  and 
the  manufacture  of  sweet  oil  for  support. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  set 
out  for  Frejus,  situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  capacious  vehicle  was 
of  an  odd  construction,  and  might  perhapaibe  termed  a 
sociable.  Its  body  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  its 
two  seats  ran  longitudinally  along  the  sides,  so  tlmt  the  pas-^ 
sengers  sat  facing  one  another,  and  were  almost  compelled 
to  talk.  A  coarse  military  officer,  who  .appeared  to  be  a 
foreigner^and  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  of  the  party,  and 
behaved  with  much  rudeness,  often  bursting  out  into  peals 
of  loud  laughter,  and  dangling  his  heavy  sword  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  neighbours.  Few  instances  of  such  vulgar  de- 
portment had  been  observed,  even  among  the  lowest  classes,, 
in  any  part  of  France  ;  and  a  court-martial  of  bootblacks  in 
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Paris  would  have  cashiered  this  mercenary  for  ungenilemaiH 
]y  and  unofficer-like  coDduct. 

Between  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  midst  of  which  Draguig- 
nan  is  situated,  and  the  Mediterranean,  spreads  ahroadcdiuvtal 
plain,  watered  by  the  Argens,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  Its  meagre,  sandy  soil  is  comparatively  barren,  lying 
unenclosed  and  untilled,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  green,  luxuriant  glades  that  had  been  left  behind.  Along 
the  way  were  seen  numerous  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 
swineherds,  whose  large  flocks  of  black  sheep,  and  droves  of 
pigs  were  grazing  the  common,  less  under  the  care  of  the 
master  than  of  his  watchful  dog.  But  the  solitary  waste  was 
unenlivened  by  the  music  of  the  pastoral  pipe ;  and  long- 
bearded  old  men  in  red  caps,  or  squalid  girls,  with  sun-burnt 
faces  and  without  shoes  or  stockings,  afforded  but  a  sorry  ex- 
emplification of  those  pictures  of  love  and  innocence  portray- 
ed by  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

We  reached  Frejus  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  took 
lodgings  at  the  same  hotel,  in  which  Napoleon  remained 
three  days,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Island  ef  Elba.  The 
house  is  how  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  its  undulating 
floors  look  as  if  they  had  been  rocked  by  an  earthquake.  An 
attentive  landlord  showed  us  into  his  best  apartments,  which 
had  evidently  seen  more  prosperous  days,  and  were  an  em- 
blem both  of  the  town  itself  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  impe- 
rial exile,  who  had  once  been  their  tenant.  The  decayed 
walls  were  hung  with  silken  tapestry,  rich  and  beajtiful  in  its 
prime,  but  now  in  tatters,  according  well  with  unhinged  tables, 
defaced  mirrors,  and  shattered  sofas. 

After  a  short  walk  by  moonlight,  which  was  found  too  dim 
to  disclose  the  outlines  and  the  ruins  of  this  old  Roman  town, 
I  turned  into  one  of  the  canopied  couches  of  our  chamber, 
which  happeq^  to  be  the  self  same  bed,  in  which  the  de- 
throned monarch  had  thrice  slept.  There  was  no  proof  po- 
sitive thatveven  the  pillows  and  clothes  had  been  changed, 
since  they  gave  a  temporary  repose  to  the  cares  of  the  impe- 
rial fugitive.  What  an  opportunity  was  here  afforded  to 
dream  of  the  follies  of  ambition  and  the  phantoms  of  power, 
the  vicissitudes  and  vanities  of  human  life !— ^ 

**  I  bad  a  dream,  but  Hwas  not  all  a  dream." 

The  inspiration  of  the  pillow  called  up  the  splendid  pageants 
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oif  other  times ;  and  the  spectres  of  war  and  conquest,  fields 
of  carnage  and  conflagrated  cities,'  victories  and  triumphs, 
flitted  before  me  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  as  they  probably 
did  before  the  eyes  of  the  ex-emperor,  on  the  eve  of  his  depar* 
ture  from  thrones  and  palaces,  to  a  solitary  island  of  the  sea ! 

We  rose  at  day- break  the  next  morning  to  examine  the 
curiosities  of  the  town  of  Frejus  in  season  to  pursue  our 
journey  at  an  early  hour.  The  only  objects  worthy  of  the 
traveller's  attention  are  its  antiquities  ;  and  to  these  a  guide 
conducted  us,  beginning  with  the  amphitheatre,  in  form  resem- 
bling that  at  Nismes,  but  of  smaller  size,  less  perfect,  and  in 
all  respects  less  interesting.  It  is  built  of  square  stones  of 
moderate  dimensions,  intermingled  with  tiles.  Its  nails  are 
yet  tolerably  entire,  but  encumbered  with  weeds  and  rubbish. 
From  this  desdlate  pile,  the  sceiie  of  vanished  gaieties,  we 
walked  quite  round  the  ancient  ramparts  of  the  city,  making 
a  circuit  of  a  mile  or  two,  which  must  have  once  enclosed 
many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
villagers.  Traces  of  the  walls  are  at  intervals  discoverable, 
and  the  massive  arches  of  an  extensive  aqueduct,  the  uniform 
appendage  of  a  Roman  town,  are  yet  standing. 

Pursuing  a  narrow  pathway,  which  leads  through  cultivated 
fields  in  which  fragments  of  houses  and  temples  have  been 
disinterred,  we  visited  the  Golden  Gate,  which  conducted 
from  the  port  into  the  town  ;  as  also  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient pharos  and  baths,  in  the  same  quarter.  The  head  of 
Jupiter  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  and  now 
adorns  an  arch  near  the  modern  promenade.  All  these  pub- 
lic works  indicate  wealth,  taste,  and  splendour.  The  port 
itself,  and  the  estuary  which  connected  it  with  the  ^ea,  are 
BOW  entirely  filled  up  with  sand,  deposited  by  the  little  river 
Argens,  which  gurgles  beneath  the  old  walls.  A  pretty  gar- 
den, blooming  with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  now  oc- 
cupies the  very  site  of  the  haven,  where  the  Roman  mariner 
moored  his  ship.  The  heights  on  which  the  town  standi 
cominand  a  charming  view  of  the  Mediterranean ;  of  the 
small  harbour  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  whence  Napo- 
leon embarked  for  Elba ;  of  the  circular  bay  sweeping  in  a 
bold,  graceful  curve  to  the  west ;  and  of  the  hills  of  St.  'IVo- 
pez  which  range  along  the  coast. 

After  breakfkst  we  again  set  forward  towards  Nice,  with  a 
coach  and  five  horse's,  which  were  chartered  at  a  moderate 
price  to  take  three  of  us  as  far  as  Antibes.      A  strong  team 
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was  required  in  climbing  the  pine-ckd  hBls  of  Lestr^lefl^ 
wfaicfa  rise  to  the  east  of  Frejus  and  contimie  in  broken  ridges 
for  many  miles.  Their  barren,  desolate  sides  are  uncultiTated) 
and  without  a  house  or  a  human  being  to  break  the  solitude 
of  the  road,  which  winds  in  terraces  to  their  summits,  din- 
closing  at  intervals  splendid  views  of  the  Alpine  region  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
At  length  descending  from  these  wilds  through  deep  gorges, 
and  traversing  a  luxuriant  plain  Watered  by  the  Luton,  we  reach- 
ed the  little  sea-port  of  Cannes,  containing  ttu-ee  or  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Here  Napoleon  landed  on  bis  return  from 
Elba  in  1815,  and  hence  rode  in  triumph  to  Paris,  with  reno- 
vated hopes  and  new  schemes  of  ambition.  The  town  consists 
of  a  crescent  of  white  buildings,  standing  upon  the  very  beach, 
with  a  low  narrow  border  of  sand  between  the  street  and  the 
waves,  which  would  form  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the 
storms  and  tamultuous  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  high  rocky  promot>tory,  crowned  with  a  dismantled  fortress 
and  defended  by  a  small  battery,  shelters  the  port,  in  which 
some  half  a  dozen  vessels  were  seen  riding  at  anchor,  their 
white  flags  streaming  in  the  wind.  In  the  offing,  the  islands 
of  St  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat  elevate  their  brown  ledges 
above  the  sea.  The  former  is  strongly  fortified,  constitu- 
ting an  artificial  as  well  as  natural  defence  to  the  harbour. 
On  this  barren  rock,  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  was  con- 
fined for  many  years.  The  large  and  commodious  hotel  at 
Cannes,  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  of  land  near  the  port. 
Its  situation  is  delightful.  The  green  but  gentle  swells  of 
tile  Mediterranean  break  upon  the  crags  under  the  very  win- 
dows, and  fill  the  apartments  with  their  soothing  murmurs. 
To  such  music  we  dined  upon  the  products  of  the  neigh- 
bouring waters,  and  after  resting  an  hour  or  two,  left  with 
regret  a  place  possessing  so  many  natural  attractions. 

Between  Cannes  and  Antibes,  the  road  runs  through  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country,  at  the  base  of  olive-erowned  hills, 
and  so  close  to  the  luargin  of  the  sea,  as  frequently  to  re- 
quire terraces  lianging  upon  the  rocks.  The  same  brilliant 
phenomenon  was  here  observed,  as  in  the  complexion  of  the 
Sorgia  at  Yaucluse.  To  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  the  water  is  of  such  moderate  depth,  and  so  per- 
fectly pellucid,  as  to  reflect  the  party-coloured  hues  of  the 
bottom,  composed  of  porphjrry  and  liiiie  stone,  and  present- 
ing at  the  surface  a  splendid  sheet  of  mosaic,  in  which  purple. 
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greaiiy  azure,  and  other  colours  are  fancifuUj  blended.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  its  tints,  fading 
gradually  into  shades  which  surpass  the  mimic  touches  of 
the.  pencil. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  towers  of  Antibes  come 
in  sight,  and  passing  through  the  portals  of  its  high  substan* 
tial  walls,  we  took  lodgings  for,  the  night,  at  an  exceUeot.ho* 
tel  in  the  <>entre  of  the  town.  Its  streets  like  those  of  Tou- 
lon are  filled  with  troops,  forming  a  strong  garrison  to  guard 
the  frontiers.  Our  ears  were  assailed  by  the  din  of  martial 
music,  and  the  public  squares  glittered  with  military  parades. 
As  we  parsed  the  long  ranges  of  barracks,  injudiciously 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population;  sounds  of  revelry 
and  riot  burst  from  the  rooms,  evincing  as  little  decency  as 
discipline. 

An  hour  was  occupied  in  examining  the  town  and  harbour. 
The  latter  chiefly  merits  notice,  being  capacious  and  unique 
in  its  construction  ;  for  it  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  art. 
On  two  sides  it  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  waves  by  a 
mole,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  wide  enough  at  top 
to  form  a  fine  promenade.  In  the  sides  of  this  rampart,  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  are  long  rows  of  arched  niches,  four 
or  five  feet  in  depth  ;  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  a 
wide  quay,  like  that  of  Marseilles,  extends  round  the  basin 
for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  unlading  ships.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  mole  there  is  a  strong  fortress,  which  ef- 
fectually commands  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port.  Nei- 
ther the  number  nor  character  of  the  vessels  iq.  the  har- 
bour appeared  to  justify  the  expense  of  such  a  stupendous 
work. 

The  situation  of  Antibes  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  the 
view  from  the  mole  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South  of 
France,  commanding  a  wide  extent  of  hills,  woods,  and  wa- 
ters. A  rich  border  of  fields,  studded  with  white  villages, 
extends  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  across  which  Nice  is  seen 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen. or  twenty  miles ;  and  beyond,  the 
Maritime  Alps  lifl  their  snowy  summits  to  the  clouds,  while 
their  bold  rocky  promontories  are  washed  by  the  sea.  Our 
last  evening  in  France,  (how  unlike  the  inclemencies  of  the 
first,  on  the  storm-beaten  hills  between  Calais  and  Paris !) 
was  mild  as  summer,  and  led  us  to  anticipate  the  delights  of 
that  country,  the  confines  of  which  were  now  in  sight. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  resumed  our  journey, 

3* 
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aad  8000  fotmd  ourselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  To  Ae 
traTeller  looking  back  from  this  point  «^oq  the  extent  of 
country  be  has  traversed  since  crossbig  the  Straits  of  DoTer^ 
France  appears  what  it  is  in  fact,  an  immense  empire, 
boundless  in  territory,  as  it  is  in  resources.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  Europe ;  blest  with  a  temperate  climate  and  a  fer- 
tile soil ;  washed  by  two  great  seas,  and  intersected  by  many 
noble  rivers,  affording  peculiar  facilities  for  commerce ;  em- 
bracing a  hundred  splendid  cities ;  enriched  by  the  works  of 
art ;  and  containing  an  active  population  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions — what  might  not  such  a  country  became  with  politi- 
cal, civil,  and  religious  institutions  free  as  our  own !  Wha^ 
might  it  not  now  have  been,  had  the  republican  counsels  of 
such  statesmen  as  Foy  and  La  Fayette  triumphed  over  the  law- 
less ambition  of  Napoleon  t  or  even  if  the  splendid  despotism 
of  the  latter  had  not  been  crushed  by  the  leaden  power  of  a 
dynasty,  possessing  neither  the  talents  to  be  greats  nor  the 
virtues  to  be  good  ?  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
BO  countiy  in  the  world  perhaps,  contains  a  greater  variety  of 
interesting  objects  than  France ;  and  after  a  sojourn  of  four 
months,  the  last  foot  of  its  territory  was  trodden  not  without 
fe^ings  of  regret,  high  as  were  our  anticipations  of  enjoy- 
ment in  that  classic  hind,  which  now  opened  before  us. 

The  transition  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other  was  not  at- 
tended by  any  of  those  difficulties,  expenses,  and  vexations 
which  travellers^  sometimes  experience.  Our  passports  and 
trunks  underwent  a  slight  examination  at  the  custom-houses 
on  each  side  of  the  line,  occasioning  a  delay  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  The  boundary  between  the  two  countries 
is  the  Yar,  a  broad,  shoal  river,  or  more  properly  the  bed  of 
a  torrent  opening  from  the  Alps*  Grossing  its  long,  low, 
narrow  bridge,  we  entered  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian 
Majesty.  The  inhabitants  upon  the  frontiers  are  so  assimi- 
lated in  manners,  customs,  and  language,  that  few  discrimi- 
nating marks  of  distinct  nations  are  observable.  Straggling 
guards  of  short,  puny,  pale*ftu;ed  troops,  in  blue  uniform  and 
tight  black  cloth  gaiters,  stationed  along  the  road,  were  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  which  arrested  our  attention. 
They  looked  like  a  feeble  and  inefficient  race,  fit  only  for  the 
inglorious  service  in  which  they  are  at  present  employed. 

Our  entrance  into  Italy  afforded  us  a  favourable  specimen 
of  its  far-famed  climate  and  splendid  scenery.  A  pure  blue 
sky  deepened  the  azure  of  a  boundless  expanse  <^  waters, 
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sfitmmAmg  towards  the  south ;  and  the  snow^r  tops  of  te 
motmtains,  glittering  in  a  bright  morning  sun,  presented  a 
strikhig  contrast  with  their  green  declivities  and  with  the 
liixoriant  plain  which  skirts  their  bases.  If  GaHgnant's 
nightingales  did  not  warble  from  the  rocks,  a  concert  <^  less 
poetical  though  not  less  melodious  birds  enlivened  the  gar- 
dens and  groves  of  oranges,  which  are  every  where  seen 
blooming  in  the  environs  of  Nice. 

The  town  is  approached  from  the  west  through  a  long  and 
handsome  faubourg,  denominated  I. a  Croix  de  Marbre,  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  marble  cross  bavins  been  there  erect* 
ed,  to  commemorate  an  interview  between  Charles  Y.  Fran- 
cis L  and  Pope  Paul  III.  assembled  to  discuss  the  affinrs  of 
church  and  state  in  the  16th  century.  Long  ranges  of  neat 
white  housed,  with  Venetian  blinds  and  uniformly  surrounded 
by  gardens,  line  the  sides  of  the  street.  Here  is  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  swarms  of  English,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  several  thousands,  who  resort  to  Nice  during  the  win- 
ter, for  the  sake  of  the  climate  and  the  cheapness  of  living. 

Crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Paillon,  which  is  little  more 
dian  an  apology  for  a  river,  and  passing  through  several  of 
die  principal  streets,  which  are  well  built  and  exhibit  an  air 
<^  magnificence,  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Yorck,  a  stately 
building  fronting  one  of  the  public  squares,  and  affording 
excellent  accommodations.  The  apartments  are  furnished 
in  the  English  style.  Handsome  carpets  cover  the  floors, 
and  the  wares  of  Birmingham  impart  cheerfulness  to  the 
hearth. 

The  whole  of  this  day  was  busily  occupied  in  rambling 
over  the  town,  which  is  a  dull  place  ^nd  contains  but  few 
works  of  art,  that  can  interest  the  traveller.  Nature,  how- 
ever, has  been  lavish  of  her  bounties  in  contributing  to  its 
erobelhshment.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a 
deep,  verdant,  and  romantic  vaHey,  opening  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north  and  east  it 
is  surrounded  by  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet,  and  terminating  in  the  bold  pro* 
montory  of  Montalbano,  composed  of  ledges  of  brown  rock 
and  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  bay,  which  spreads 
between  Nice  and  Antibes.  From  the  south,  the  sea  rolls 
in  its  waves  upon  the  shore,  bathing  the  very  foundations  of 
the  town.     The  sides  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  cultiva- 
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ted  half  way  to  their  summits,  where  white  country  seats 
and  farm-houses  are  seen  peeping  from  plantations  of  olives. 

But  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  object  is  an  insula- 
ted, precipitous  rock,  rearing  its  barren  crags  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  by  which  it  is  encir- 
cled on  all  sides,  except  towards  the  sea,  where  a  terraced 
road  has  been  extended  round  its  buse,  to  connect  the  two 
sections  of  the  town.  This  curious  mount  covers  several 
acres,  slopmg  towards  the  nolrth,  and  terminating  to  the 
south  in  impending  cliffs.  Its  top  is  naked,  and  forms  a 
natural  observatory,  whence  the  eye  takes  in  a  wide  horizon. 
It  is  too  elevated  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  its  parched 
surface  too  arid  for  cultivation. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  this  rock,  and  between  its  base  and 
Montalbano,  is  the  harbour  of  iNice,  which  like  that  of  An- 
tibes,  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure  artificial.  It  is  so 
completely  out  of  sight,  that  we  looked  some  time  before  it 
was  discovered.  A  substantial  mole  defends  it  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  leaving  but  a  narrow  entrance.  The 
basin,  though  not  very  capacious,  is  of  sufficient  depth  to 
admit  ships  of  any  burden.  It  is  surrounded  by  hands9me 
quays,  bordered  by  blocks  of  warehouses.  There  were  be- 
tween *one  and  two  hundred  vessels  in  port,  most  of  them 
small.  An  American  deck  was  looked  for  tn  vain  among 
the  number ;  and  from  all  I  could  learn^  our  trade  with  the 
place  is  very  limited,  though  the  United  States  have  here  a 
Consul. 

The  handsomest  part  of  Nice  is  perhaps  the  stately  range 
of  buildings,  with  arcades  in  their  basements,  encircling  the 
spacious  open  area,  denominated  the  Piazza  Vittoria  from 
Victor  Amadeus  III.  to  whom  it  owes  its  embellishments^ 
and.in  honour  of  whom  a  triumphal  arch  has  been  erected  at 
its  entrance,  near  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  town.  From 
this  square  ^n  which  the  Hotel  de  ViJle,  Custom-House, 
and  other  public  edifices  are  situated,  a  terraced  road  ex- 
tends on  the  north  of  the  singular  bluff  above  described, 
wad  along  the  bank  of  the  Pail  I  on,  to  the  southern  division 
of  the  town.  The  river  itself,  so  called  by  courtesy,  is  at 
this  season  a  mere  thread  of  water,  not  half  sufficient  to 
cover  the  broad  stony  channel  over  which  it  trickles,  and 
scarcely  enough  to  supply  the  troops  of  washer- woinen,  who 
line  its  shores.  Two  long,  lofty,  and  substantial  bridges 
thrown  Across  its  bed  indicate,  what  is  the  fact,  that  at  times 
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tremendous  torrents,  fed  by  heavy  rains  and  the  mows  of 
the  Alps,  sweep  down  this  opening  from  the  rooantains  to 
the  sea. 

A  visit  to  the  Govemor^s  house  and  to  the  public  Prome- 
nade in  its  vicinity  concluded  our  rambles  over  Nice.  The 
former  is  a  new  and  neat  building,  remarkable  only  for  the 
pretty  Ionic  columns,  which  adorn  its  stair- way.  The  latter 
is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  fashionables  in  town. 
It  consists  of  a  long  terrace,  of  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
street,  guarded  by  railings,  and  erected  along  the  roofs  of  a 
range  of  buildings  fiflteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Handsome  flights  of  white  marble  steps  lead  to  the  walk. 
One  side  of  it  below  is  bordered  by  the  Place  Rcyale^  plant- 
ed  with  long  vistas  of  trees,  and  on  the  other,  the  waves 
come  in  and  break  upmi  the  beach  in  unceasing  murmurs. 
At  the  fashionable  season  it  is  thronged  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen from  all  countries,  who  resort  tether  to  enjoy  a  pure 
ttr  and  a  splendid  prospect  reaching  in  clear  weather  to  the 
mountains  of  Corsica. 

Finding  few  inducements  to  remain  longer  at  Nice,  and 
many  to  urge  us  fc>rward  towards  the  southern  Hmits  of  out 
tour,  we  concluded  to  take  our  departure  on  the  same  eve- 
ning for  Genoa,  in  the  Courier,  which  carries  the  mail,  and 
travels  night  and  day.  But  the  weight  of  our  baggage 
would  cause  such  an  impediment  to  the  necessary  speed  of 
a  conveyance,  which  is  for  a  considerable  part  of  die  way  on 
mules,  that  the  superintendent  refused  us  seats  after  our  pas- 
sages had  been  engaged.  Other  arrangements  were  there- 
fore made  to  commence  climbing,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Maritime  Alps,  which,  like  the  walls  of  Milton's  Eden, 
interposed  their  icy  ramparts  between  our  hopes  and  the  pro- 
mised paradise  beyond. 
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Marehj  1826.— Qn  the  21st  we  left  Nice  for  Genoa,  a  dis- 
tance of  aomething  more  than  two  hundred  English  miles. 
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The  commencement  of  so  arduous  a  journey  over  the  Man* 
time  Alps,  which  from  the  disheartening  accounts  of  some  of 
our  friends  at  Marseilles,  had  long  been  dreaded,  was  rendered 
still  morci  appalling^  by  tftt|  gloomy  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  wretched  vehicle  which  attbrded  no  shelter  from  its  in- 
clemencies. Disappointed  of  a  seat  in  the  Courier,  we 
were  compelled  tp  engage  an  accommodation  coach,  at  ah 
hour  in  the  evening  too  late  to  enable  us  to  examine  the  es- 
tablishment; and  the  traveller  who  bespeaks  conveyances 
on  the  representations  of  their  owners  is  sure  to  be  cheated. 
What  was  our  surprise  on  going  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  to 
find  a  small,  shattered,  crazy  gig,  without  a  top,  with  only 
one  skeleton  horse,  and  a  boy  for  a  driver !  This  was  the 
*'  buona  carrozza"  and  the  ^^  buoni  cavaUiy^^  which  had  been 
chartered  to  take  us  and  all  our  baggage  over  hills  that 
seemed  almost  impassable  with  the  best  of  teams !  But  the 
bargain  was  sealed,  and  there  was  nt>  retreating  without  loss 
of  time  and  money ;  so  seating  ourselves  in  the  tub  of  a 
vehicle,  with  the  urchin  sitting  '^  squat  like  a  toad"  upon  the 
shafts,  to  guide  the  horse,  we  commenced  our  travels  in 
Italy,  for  health,  information  and  pleasure,  under  circumstan- 
ces, apparently  not  very  well  calculated  to  secure  either  of 
thene  objects.     Sed  finis  opus  coronal ! 

In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  leaving  the  gates  of  Nice, 
we  began  to  chmb  what  IVladam  Starke,  the  mother  of  all 
tourists,  would  denominate  an  Mp !  for  she,  good  lady, 
seems  to  view  the  giant  sentinels,  planted  along  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Italy,  in  an  individual  rather  than  a  collective 
capacity,  and  familiarly  speaks  of  encountering  this  or  that 
one  of  the  group  in  her  endless  adventures.  But  thanks  to 
the  levelling  system  of  Napoleon,  whose  power  was  exerted 
with  equal  success  in  humbling  monarchs  and  mountains, 
the  craggy  and  precipitous  acclivities  of  Moutalbano  were 
found  to  be  less  difficult  ofascent  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Bonaparte  here  commenced  a  great  road  similar  to  that  over 
the  "Semplon  and  Moiit  Cenis.  The  first  part  of  it  was 
finished  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  nothing  can 
surpass,  consisting  of  long  terraces,  oflen  hewn  from  die 
solid  rock,  and  hanging  upon  the  crags  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  sea.  Had  he  remained  upon  the  throne  a  few 
years  longer,  the  whole  route  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  thence 
over  the^  Apennines  to  Pisa,  would  have  been  completed  in 
the  same  style  of  grandeur.    But  by  the  influence  of  the 
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Holy  Alliance,  knd  owing  to  the  pusillanimous  jealousies  of 
his  Sardinian  Majesty,  (familiarly  denominated  *^  king  of  the 
marmots  and  anchovies,")  who  trusts  more  to  the  inaccessi* 
ble  fostnesses  of  his  mountains  than  to  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
for  the  protection  of  his  dominion,  this  great  work  has  been 
discontinued,  while  the  funds  which  :. tight  have  been  appro- 
priated to  its  completion,  are  devoted  to  the  embellishment 
of  palaces,  or  the  endowments  of  chapels  and  convents. 
Such  are  some  of  the  fruits,  which  the  glorious  pacification 
of  Europe,  and  the  restoration  of  legitimate  sovereigns  have 
produced ! 

For  the  first  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  from  Nice,  compri- 
sing the  highest  and  most  rugged  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
bordering  upon  the  sea,  the  road  is  wide  and  perfectly 
sn^ooth,  being  safe  for  Carriages  of  any  description.  Even 
our  apology  for  a'  horse,  with  an  occasional  alleviation  of  a 
part  of  bis  burden,  wound  hia  way  up  the  spiral  terraces 
without  much  difficulty,  and  at  a  pace  more  rapid  than  was 
deemed  possible.  In  the  ascent,  we  at  first  left  behind  the 
the  orange  groves  and  gardens  of  Nice  ;  then  the  plantations 
.of  olives,  which  straggle  far  up  the  sides  of  .Montalbano  ; 
till  at  length  we  arrived  at  a  region  of  perfect  desolation, 
consisting  of  bleak  and  naked  ridges  of  rock.  The  solitude 
and  wildness  of  the  scenery  here  strike  the  mind  with  terror. 
For  many  miles,  only  three  persons  of  any  kind  were  seen — 
two  of  them  were  shepherds  or  rather  goatherds,  who  were 
.  sheltering  themselves  under  a  cliff  far .  above  our  heads. 
Their  tattered  garments,  long  beards,  and  red  caps  gave 
them  rather  an  unprepossessing  appearance,  in  such  a  loca- 
lity, especially  to  those  who  chanced  to  think  of  banditti. 
But  they  were  doubtless  honest  men,  gleaning  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence from  desert  hills.^  The  only  permanent  resident  in 
these  solitudes  is  an  old  lady,  who  keeps  a  little  tavern  by 
the  way-side.  Our  juvenile  driver  was  on  this  occasion  her 
only  customer,  and  drank  off  his  full  glass  of  gin,  witliout 
sugar  or  water,  at  a  swallow.  To  add  to  the  dreariness  of 
this  waste  of  rocks,  a  snow  storm  here  enveloped  us  for  a 
time  ;  the  first  that  had  been  met  since  leaving  Lyons. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  escaped  from  this  inhos- 
pitable region ;  the  sun  burst  through  the  clouds ;  and  the 
picturesque  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  composed  of  bold 
promontories,  crowned  occasionally  with  a  white  village, 
and  bathed  by  the  blue  waves,  came  into  full  view,  stretch- 
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ing  abng  far  beneath,  us.  The  most  consideraUe  of  thes^ 
litde  towns  are  YiUafranca  and  Monaco-^the  forn;ier,  with 
its  fortress  and  spaall  port,  sheltered  under  the  cliffy  of  Moo* 
talbano ;  and  the  latter,  the  ancient.  Teniplum  HeretUis  Mo-^ 
naci^"*^  seated  hi  the  most  romantic  ipanner,  upon  a  .high 
rocky  headland.  Such  an  exquisite  picture,  the  features  of 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  grandeur  and  beauty,  made 
us  forget,  the  inconveniences  of  our  vehicle,  and  Uie  other 
vexations  of  the  morning. 

From  the  summit  of  this  point, of  the  Alps^  we  descended 
rapidly  into  a  sunny,  fertile  vale,  opening  to  the  south,  and 
like  the  environs  of  Nice,  blooming  with  gardens,  and  groves 
of  the  orange  and  citron,  laden  with  golden  fruit.  What 
a  change  was  here  within  a  single  hour,  from  snow-stor^is, 
to  a  climate  too  warm  for  comfort  in  the  sun !  At  the  outlet  - 
of  this  beautiful  vale,  and  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ^ands  the  little  town  of  Mentone,  handsomely  built, 
containing  a  pretty  church,  and  a  small  but  neat  hotel,  at 
which,  refreshments  of  a^  good  quality  were  obtained.  The 
landlady  speaks  both  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  ae 
do  most  of  the  innkeepers  along  this  road,  though  the  pea- 
santry have  a  jargon  of  their  own,  which  nobody  but  them- 
selves caa  understand.  Mentone,  like  most  of  the  villages 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  its  'little  port,  but 
no  wharves,  the  small  vessels  being  drawn  upon  the  sandy 
beach  to  receive  or  discharge  their  cargoes.  _ 

*  This  litUe  Tillage,  hidden  from  the  world  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  and  ports  of  the  old 
Liguria.  It  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  empire  of  Hercules ;  and 
its  name  is  derived  from  two  ^reek  words  (/ctoroc  and  oiiuiy,)  indicating 
that  the  demigod  alone  there  reigned,  or  that  he  was  the  sole  divinity  of  the 
place.  It  had  a  citadel  as  early  as  the  Augustan  age,  from  which  and  from 
the  Alpine  heights  in  the  vicinity,  Virgil  represents  Cnsar  descending  to 
meet  Pompey  firom  the  east : 

Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis,  atque  arce  Monoeci 
Descendens ;  gener  adversis  instnictus  Eois. 

The  castle  remains  to  this  day,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been 
visited  by  two  such  travellers,  as  Addison  and  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
without  any  aUusion,  I  believe,  to  its  classical  associations.  The  latter 
tourist  was  confined  here  two  days  by  stress  of  weather,  and  gives^  an  amu- 
sing account  of  his  adventures.  At  the  time  of  his  vint,  Monaco  was  a 
principality,  having  a  sprig  of  royalty  for  its  sovereign,  who  boasted  of  do- 
minions some  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  where  he  divided  empire  with 
the  wild  beasts  oS  the  mountains.  The  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  George 
HI.  died  in  the  Palace  of  the  Prince. 
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>  From  tiiis  pla^e  (mwaitl,  our  passports  were  sevend  times 
demanded  and  our  trunks  opened,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  exacting  a  fee,  to  support  the  swarms  of 
eustom-house  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are  everywhere  seen 
loungifig  along  the  road.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be 
smuggling  among  petty  villages  of  tins  kmd  ;  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  being  stopped  an  hour,  when  the  traveller  is  in  haste, 
Asides  paying  for  being  detained,  becomes  intolerable. 
From  Antibes  to  Genoa,  we  were  subjected  to  more  delay 
and  expense,  than  in  the  whole  of  France  and  England  put 
together. 

Between  Mentone  and  VentimigHa,  the  road  traverses  a 
Wutiful  strip  of  cultivation,  extending  from  the  Mediterra- 
Bean  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  i^ome  cases  the  mountains 
push  themselves  in  high  rocky  capes  far  into  the  sea  ;  and  at 
others,  they  recede  from  the  coast,  leaving  little  alluvial 
plains,  smiling  with  tillage,  and  abounding  with  com  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds;  A  fringe  of  olives  unif  >rmly  skirts 
the  basea  of  the  hills,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
barren  peaks  towering  above.  Some  of  these  httle  vales 
opening  from  the  Alps  are  extremely  picturesque,  enclosed 
l>y  impassable  ramparts,  on  all  sides  except  the  south,  en- 
joying a  delicious  climate,  rich  in  rural  wealth,  retired  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  blest  with  unbroken  quiet.  The 
inhabitants  who  are  plain,  simple,  and  mild  in  their  manners, 
appear  to  be  contented  and  happy,  looking  out  from  their  so- 
litudes upon  the  blue  and  bright  expanse  of  waters,  which 
beat  upon  their  rocks,  and  roll  in  with  grandeur  upon  their 
shores.  Most  of  these  valleys  are  washed  by  torrents,  se- 
veral of  which  we  crossed  during  the  day.  Over  one  of 
them  isr  thrown  a  new  stone  bridge,  called  the  Pont  St. 
Louis,  whence  you  look  down  into  a  frightful  chasm,  formed  ^ 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  perpendicular  cliffs. 

At  Yentimiglia,  a  considerable  town  occupying  a  steep  and 
almost  inaccessible  promontory,  about  40  miles  from  Nice, 
the  road  passable  with  carriages  terminates,  and  what  Madam 
Starke  calls  *'  a  bridle  path"  extends  to  Noli,  within  half  a 
day's  ride  of  Genoa.  Here  therefore  without  much  regret, 
we  were  compelled  to  quit  the  carriage,-  such  as  it  was,  and 
resort  to  the  still  more  humble  conveyance  of  riding  upoQ"^ 
ponies  for  a  long  journey  of  two  days.  A  donkey,  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  bur  baggage*  The  poor  little  fellow  had  a 
monstrous  load  of  My  with  two  large  -trunks  for  a  foikndatiorr^ 
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vdd  «  fluperstructuro  of  sacks,  bat  caaesy  doaks,  and  tttii« 
brellas,  seeming  sulBcient  to  overwhelm  bim^  aa  he  was  nofe 
much  larger  than  a  sheep.  But  8ard>o  (for  so  his  roaster 
called  him)  bore  his  burden  with  patience,  and  heavj  as  it 
was,  would  permit  neither  •TViiui  nor  her  sister  pony  to  lead 
the  way  whi<;h  he  had  travelled  a  thousand  times. 

The  muleteer  walked  the  whole  distance,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  oules  in  two  days,  without  complaining  of  fatigue, 
being  constantly  employed  in  traversing  the  same  route  oa 
foot.  He  was  a  faithful  and  kind  hearted  guide,  frequently 
collecting  and  presenting  to  us  bouquets  of  wild-flowers,. 
which  bloomed  by  the  Hide  of  the  path.  A  singular  incident 
occurred  to  him  on  the  route.  One  of  hb  acquaintances 
from  Genoa,  whom  he  met  on  the  road^  gave  him  the  first  in* 
telligence,  that  hii«  only  brother  had  just  been  drowned  on 
tbe  coast  of  Spain.  After  stopfMug  for  so^e  time,  he  over* 
took  UB,  bathed  in  tears,  and  frantic  with  grief*  He  tore  his 
pocket  handkerchief  in  (Jieces  and  flung  it  away  :  then  strip* 
ping  off  his  cravat,  he  alternately  drenched  it  in  tears,  and 
washed  it  in  the  rivulets  along  the  road. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  San  Remo,  and 
although  the  weather  was  delightfully  pleasant,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  pursue  our  journey,  our  conducteur  refused  to  go 
forther  on  that  day ;  we  therefore  took  lodgings  for  the  night 
at  the  Hotel  de  la  Palma,  whi<*,h  was  more  spacious  and 
comfortable,  than  the  frightful  accounts  of  this  route  had  led 
us  to  anticipate.  On  its  top  is  a  fine  terrace,  covered  with 
flowers,  and  overlooking  the  town,  with  the  Alps  on  one  side, 
and  the  sea  upon  the  other.  As  good  a  table  and  attendance 
were  here  found,  as  the  m<>st  fastidious  traveller  could  wish. 
In  the  waiter,  for  the  first  time  was  observed  the  cUstom  of 
wishing  you  go^d  evening,  as  he  brings  in  the  lights.  A 
peculiarity  still  more  striking  arrested  our  attention  some 
days  before.  One  of  onr  party  in-  tbe  coach  happening  to 
sneeze,  the  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  him  raised  his  hat^ 
and  sung  out  '^  viva  /"  This  custom  is  generally  in  vogue, 
and  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  supposition,  that  sneezing  is 
tin  indication  of  bad  health,  calling  for  the  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  of  others.  It  pr/>bably  originated  with  the  Roman 
Augurs,  who  placed  sternutation  among  the  Diroy  whence 
they  drey  their  omens. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean}  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  disk 
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Thej  were  served  ap  raw,  in  the  pod,  by  way  of  desert. 
Oraoges  just  plucked  irom  the  gardese,  with  the  leaves  greea 
opon  the  stem,  were  found  in  profusion.  Great  quantities  of 
them  are  raised  for  exportation.  In  short,  San  Remo,  although 
situated  on  the  very  declivity  €>f  the  Alps,  is  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  flowery  and  delicious  regions  i  have  ever 
visited.  The  air  was  fragrant  even  at  this  early  season,  and 
luxuriant  groves  of  the  citron  and  orange,  interspen<ed  with 
the  purpie  blossom  of  the  peach,  everywhere  met  the  eye. 
San  Remo  contains  two  or  three  pret^  churches,  a  large  hos- 
pital, and  other  public  buildings,  by  no  means  deticiebt  in 
taste  or  mean  in  appearance.  A  little  port^  defended  by  a 
mole,  spreads  before  the  town.  We  had  a  delightful  ramble 
at  erening  along  the  beach,  tasee  the  sun  set  upon  the  inoun* 
tains,  and  to  watch  the  swells  of  the  sea  breaking  and  mur- 
muring upon  the  shore.  The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  so  exquisitely,  beautiful,  that  one  is  never  tired  of  gazing 
upon  the  azure  expanse,  or  of  listening  to  the  surge  as  it 
beats  upon  the  rocks.  There  is  a  sort  of  loneliness  along 
thiit  road,  which  seems  to  deepen  the  murmur  of  the  waves, 
and  which  inclines  the  traveller  to  seek  what  Byron  calls 
companions^hip  with  the  great  objects  of  nature. 

In  our  rambles  through  the  town,  we  witnessed  one  of 
those  pictures,  which  are  but  too  common  in  this  country.  A 
company  of  perhaps  fifty  females  were  employed  in  carrymg 
baskets  of  sand  upon  their  heads,  to  mend  the  road,  while  a 
large  party  of  men,  consisting  probably  of  their  husbands  and 
broAera,  were  engaged  in  playing  ball  near  by.  and  a  group 
of  priests  and  friars  were  looking  on  !  In  every  part  of  the 
contment  of  Europe  we  have  yet  visited,  woman  is  made  the 
drudge  of  life,  on  whom  all  its  servile  offices  devolve,  re- 
minding one  of  the  aboriginal  state  of  society  in  our  own 
country.  By  the  indolence  or  tyranny  of  the  other  sex,  she 
IS  driven  from  her  little  sphere  of  domestic  cares,  and  com* 
polled  to  undergo  toils  fit  only  for  beasts  of  burden.  £ven 
in  France,  poHshed,  gallant  France,  the  land  of  chivalry  and 
love,  ten  thousand  instances  of  the  degradation  and  slavery  of 
females  strike  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  indignation. 

We  left  San  Remo  at  daylight  the  next' morning,  and  pursued 
our  journey  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through 
numerous  little  white  villages,  which  stud  the  coast,  and  ren* 
iei  it  extremely  picturesque,  contrasted  with  the  long  tracts 
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%yf  oJivQAAt  4he  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  unpeopled. solkodetf 
to  the  north.  The  scenery  daring  our  ride  this  forenoitn  as-^ 
sumed  a  bolder  and  wilder  character,  the  valleys  becomiii|^ 
less  fertile,  and  the  mouiitaias  more  savage,  oilen  terminating^ 
upon  the  sea  in  abrupt  crags  of  hme-stone«  Half  a  dozea 
torrents  were  crossed,  which  open  in  deep  gorges  from  the 
hills, -and  at  certain  seasons  are  swept  by  impetuous  floods* 
The  broad,  rocky  channels,  strewed  with,  the  ruins  of  the 
mountains,  prove  that  this  district,  mild  as  the  climate. now 
was,  18  sometimes  scourged  by  the  elements 

The  aspehlies  of  this  route,  and  the  mode  of  conveyance 
to  which  travellers  are  obliged  tf>  resort,  seemed  sufficiently 
arduous  for  the  rougher  sex,  and  it  occasioned  in  us  not  s 
little  surprise  to  find,  that  ladies  are  sometimes  sufficiently 
adventurous  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Hetweett 
Port  Maurice  and  Oneglia,  we  Overtook  a  well  dressed  and 
genteel  looking  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  an  Italian,  moun* 
ted  on  horse-back,  with  a.  cavalier  and  a  train  of  servants  be« 
bind.  She  however  so  far  dispensed  with  female  delicacy^ 
as  to  assume  that  posture  up<»n  the  saddle,  which  she  deemed 
the  most  se<'ure ;  and  her  looks  did  not  indicate,  that  she 
was  at  all  conscious  of  any  impropriety,  in  planting  a  foot  in 
each  stirrup. 

From  the  brow  of  Monte  Diana,  a  lofty  promontory  round 
which  the  path  winds,  some  miles  beyond  Oneglia,  we  had  m 
first  and  most  splendid  view  of  the  Apennines,  across  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a^iundred  miles. 
The  long  range  was  visible  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  m 
point  which  our  guide  thought  must  be  as  far  south  as  Flo- 
rence. Their  lofty  summits  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
almost  exactly  resembled  white,  fleecy  clouds  reposing  io 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  A  more  magnificent  prospect 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  was  aflbrded  by  this  intermix 
nable  chain  of  moiintains,  awakening  the  historical  associa- 
tions  and  the  classic  dreams  of  boyhood  ;^ — the  dim  line  of 
coast  stretching  at  their  bases ;— the  deep  azure  sea  spread-* 
ing  on  this  side ;  and  the  whole  picture  brightened  by 
the  unclouded  splendours  of  noon<^day.  Under  the  cliffs 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  us,  numerous  vessels  were  seen^ 
spreading  their  white  sails  to  ihe  breeze,  and  journeying  oq 
to 'different  ports.  Among  these  was  a  brig-of-war,  consti-^ 
tuting  something  like  the  tenth  part  of  the  oaval  force  of  his 
Sardmlao  M^^e^y,  / 


Passing  the  Tillages  of  Loaguelia  and  AUassio,  perched 
npon  the  acctivities  of  the  A.lp8,  we  descended  just  at  eve* 
Bing  into  the  Yale  of  Albenga,  which  is  the  largest  traversed 
on  this  route,  and  is  watered  by  a  considerable  stream.  It 
is  four  or  five  miles  wide,  where  it  opens  upon  the  sea  ; 
and  the  eye  is  enabled  to  follow  its  windings  for  a  long 
distance  to  the  left,  till  it  is  lost  araon^;  the  hills^  Several 
small  villages,  each  of  which  shows  a  steeple  or  two,  are 
seated  aldog  the  sides  of  the  vale,  presenting  a  charming 
picture  of  happy  rusticity  and  rural  quiet«  The  formation 
of  the  hills  is  here  a  reddish  sand-stone,  and  nothing  can 
surpass  either  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  exactnesfl  of  the 
tillage.^  Fields  resembling  extensive  gardens  for  many  miles 
border  upon  the  road,  and  produce  com,  wine,  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  The  peasantry  were  just  returning  from  their 
daily  labours,  bearing  the  implements  of  husbandry,  with 
cheerful  and  contented  faces  ;  while  the  smiling  landscape 
bore  witness  to  their  honest  industry^  At  the  outlet  of  the 
vale,  stands  the  town  of  Albenga,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  upon  the  coast,  and  the  seat  of  a  Bishop.* 

We  had  hoped  to  reach  Finale  to*day,  where  good  accom- 
modations are  to  be  had ;  but  a  heavy  shor  er,  which  poured 
in  torrents,  and  the  approach  of  night  compelled  us  to  seek 
lodgings  at  a  miserable  dirty  tavern  in  the  Uttle  village  of  Pie-  ' 
tro.  We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  apd  the  only  fire  to  be 
had  was  a  pan  of  charcoals,  the  fumes  of  which  poisoned  the 
air  of  the  small  chambers.     So  despatching  our  supper, 

*  The  romantic  region  about  Albenga,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast  be* 
tireen  Nice  and  Genoa,  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  middle  a|;e«,  the 
scene  of  chiyalfous  adrentures,  which  the  natural  features  of  the  district 
are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  Vaqueiras,  a  valiant  Knight  and  Trou- 
badour, who  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Mootferrat  to  the  Holy  Land, 
in  die  fourth  Crusade,  thus  recmuta,  in  one  of  the  rbapsudie*  addnessed 
to  bis  patron,  a  high  achievement  which  was  performed,  by  them,  between 
Finale  and  Albenga,  on  their  way  back  from  Palestine  to  Prorenee,  at  the 
commenceiiient  of  the  13th  century : 

**  Do  you  remember/'  says  he, "  the  Jongleur  Aimonet,  who  brought  you 
oews  of  Jacobina,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  Sardi- 
nia, and  married  to  a  man  she  disliked  ?  Do  you  also  remember  how,  on 
bidding  you  farewell,  she  threw  herself  into  your  arms,  and  besought  yov^ 
in  such  moving  terms,  to  protect  her  against  the  injustice  of  her  uncle  ? 
Tou  immediately  ordered  fire  of  your  bravest  esquires  to  mount.  We  rode 
all  night,  after  supper.  With  my  own  hand  I  bore  her  from  the  domain, 
amidst  an  universal  outcry.  They  pursued  us,  horse  and  foot ;  we  fled,  at 
full  speed;  and  we  already  thought  ourselves  out  of  danger,  when  we  were 
attacked  by  Uie  knights  of  Pisa.    With  so  many  eavaliers  pressing  dose 

4* 
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criiasisting  of  a  boiled  egg,  and  a  dish  of  poor  cofl^  droob 
out  of  a  tumbler,  we  hurded  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
keep  warm.  On  peeping  from  the  windciw  next  nKirning,  a 
tin  sign  was  seen  dangling  in  front  labelled  with  the  words 
^<  Locanda  i^timericain  /"  an  odd  compound  of  Italian  and 
French,  to  designate  the  American  Hotel.  It  is  difficult  to 
flee  what  should  induce  the  good  lady  to  pay  such  a  compli* 
inent  to  our  country,  unless  it  be  from  her  viciDity  to  the 
birth-place  of  Cohimbus. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  persued  our  journey 
from  Pietro,  through  scenery  rugged,  waste,  and  wild,  with 
the  misty  tops  of  the  mountains  above  naon  the  left,  and  the 
sea,  agitated  by  storms  during  the  night,  thundering  in  upon 
the  rocks  far  below  us  on  the  right.  Bright  skies  and  sunny 
glades  had  suddenly  vanished  ;  and  in  doubling  the  tremen- 
dous promontories  of  naked  rock,  projecting  into  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  we  were  pelted  with  bleak  winds  and  rain  from  the 
snowy  top8  of  the  Alps.  The  town  of  Finale  has  an  appro* 
priate  name ;  for  it  appears  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.* 
It  is  cradled  between  two  mountains,  along  the  crags  of 
which  the  path  runs,  whence  the  eye  looks  down  a  precipice 

upon  us,  so  many  shields  glittering  around  us,  and  s^many  bannuTB  wAtii^ 
in  the  wind,  you  need  not  ask  us  whether  we  were  afraid.  W  e  concealed  our* 
selves  between  Albenga  and  Finale,  and,  from  the  place  of  our  retreat,  we 
beard  on  all  sides  the  sounds  of  horn  and  clarion,  and  the  signal  cries  oC 
pursuit.  Two  days  we  remained,  without  meat  or  drink,  and  when  on  the 
third  day,  we  recommenced  our  journey,  we  encountered  twehre  banditti,  and 
we  knew  not  how  to  conduct  ourselves  ;  for  to  attack  them  on  horseback 
was  impossible.  I  dismounted,  and  advanced  against  them  on  foot.  I 
was  wounded  by  a  lance ;  but  I  disabled  three  or  four  of  my  opponents, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  My  companions  then  came  to  my  assistance ; 
we  drove  the  robbers  from  the  defile,  and  you  passed  in  safety.  You,  no 
doubt,  recollect,  how  merrily  we  dined  together,  although  we  had  only  a 
single  loaf  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  drink.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Nice,  and  were  received  by  our  friend  Puiclair  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
next  day  you  gave  Jacobina  in  marriage  to  Anselmo,  and  recovered  for  him 
his  county  of  Veotimiglia,  in  spite  of  his  uncle,  who  endeavoured  to  despoil 
him  of  iL^—SimondPt  LUerature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

*  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  performed  the  journey  from  Port  Maurice  to 
Finale  on  foot,  treading  precipices,  wading  through  torrents,  and  sweetening 
his  coarse  fare  by  exercise.  "  No  part  of  my  whole  tour,"  he  remarks, 
**  has  left  a  more  pleasing  impression  than  this  walk.  Traversing  these 
migestic  ctifTs,  among  groves  of  olive  and  carob  trees,  and  thickets  of  olean- 
der  and  myrtle, 

'  I  felt  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.'  ^  f 
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of  more  thiui  a  thousand  feet,  upon  the  little  vale  and  villa^ 
below.  The  descent  of  this  mountain  seemed  hardly  possi- 
ble, before  it  was  undertaken,  and  quite  impossible,  on  look* 
ing  back  upon  the  serpentine  path  winding  down  the  cliffs* 
Poor  Sardo's  mettle  was  never  more  severely  put  to  the  test, 
ihvLTK  ii^  sliding  down  these  declivities  on  one  side,  and  in 
climbing  the  paved  path  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  actually 
so  steep,  that  ribs  are  placed  transversely  to  furnish  steps 
and  foot-hold  for  the  animals.  In  many  places^  Miis  rude 
terrace,  •  hanging  upon  the  cliffs,  is  so  narrow,  that  two 
horses  cannot  pass  abreast.  Happening  to  meet  an  English- 
man this  morning,  we  were  all  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
there  was  as  much  manoeuvering  to  get  by,  as  between  two 
boats  upon  a  canal.  Sardo  was  a  stubborn  rogue,  not  very 
courteous  in  his  manners,  and  w^ould  turn  aside  for  no  man. 

Between  Finale  and  Noli,  the  country  becomes  still  more 
broken  and  savage  in  its  aspect.  The  Alps  here  push  theiv 
lofty,  dark,  and  craggy  precipices  into  the  Gulf,  forming  for 
many  miles  a  series  of  bleak  headlands,  and  an  iron-bound 
shore.  Round  these  enormous  piles  af  rock,  the  path,  even 
in  its  present  rude  state,  has  been  opened  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense. It  is  oflen  nothing  more  than  a  gallery  hewn  from 
the  cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water,  and  frequently 
shelving,  so  that  the  traveller  hears  the  sea  beating  and  thun- 
dering beneath  his  feet  with  a  grandeur  absolutely  terrific. 
In  one  place,  the  road  pierces  a  precipice  for  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards,  forming  a  magnificent  arch  thirty  feet 
high  and  twenty  wide.  The  excavation  must  have  been  the 
work  of  years.  I  am  sare  that  no  part  of  the  Simplon  can 
surpass  die  grandeur  of  this  gallery,  with  a  superincumbent 
mass  of  rocks  rising  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  arch,  and  the  waves  lashing  the  base  in  the  abyss  below. 
The  path  winding  round  these  frightful  bhiffs  is  perfectly 
desolate  and  solitary.  Not  a  habitation  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
seen,  and  even  the  aspiring  olive  ceases  to  clothe  the  hills. 
Here  and  there  the  gens  d^armes  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty 

His  account  of  the  country  between  Nice  aiid  Genoa  is  'decidedly  the  best  I 
have  seen.  Indeed  the  observations  of  all  other  tourists,  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  are  extremely  meagre,  unworthy  of  one  of  the  most  ro* 
mailtic  districts  I  hare  erer  visited.  Most  tre^vellers,  who  have  entered 
Italy  by  tMs  route,  alarmed  at  the  reputed  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  pas- 
sage over  the  Maritime  Alps,  have  ii^udiciouslj  taken  a  felucca  at  Nice, 
and  traversed  the  coast  to  Genoa  by  water,  thereby  losing  one  of  the  finest 
portions  of  Italian  scenery,  for  the  s^ke  of  avoiding  a  few  inconveniences^ 
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ore  found  stationed  along  tho  road,  just  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  remind  one  of  danger.  A  line  of  tliem  extends  from  Nice 
to  Genoa.  They  are  armed  with  muskets,  and  guard  the 
most  unfrequented  passes  night  and  day.  They  do  not 
generally  manifest  a  remarkable  degree  of  vigilance.  In 
some  instances,  we  saw  them  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
wind  and  rain  under  the  rocks,  and  in  others,  basking  in  the 
sun,  sleeping  upon  their  posts  with  their  guns  by  their  «ides. 
It  becomes  us,  however,  to  speak  well  of  them,  as  they 
neither  molested  us  themselves,  nor  permitted  others  to 
molest  us. 

At  Noli  the  road  becomes  passable  with  carriages  to 
Genoa ;  but  as  the  charges  for  coaches  are  exorbitant,  and  the 
gentle  pace  of  our  ponies  was  by  no  means  fatiguing,  we 
concluded  to  retain  them  as  far  as  Savone.  The  situation 
of  Noli  resembles  that  of  Finale.  It  stands  upon  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  opening  from  the  Alps^ 
and  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains.  The  town  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
fishermen,  who  once  formed  a  little  Republic,  with  barren 
hiUs  and  a  waste  of  waters  for  their  only  dominions.  In  the 
j^haracter.of  the  scenery,  one  may  yet  trace  the  elements  of 
tneir  hardy  enterprise,  independence,  and  freedom.  The 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  exposed  as  it  is  to  sudden  and 
violent  storms  from  the  mountans  which  surround  it,  assumes 
a  sterner  aspect  than  the  seas  that  bathe  the  sunny  shores  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and  is  well  fitted  for  a  nursery  of  hardy 
seamen,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  buffet  winds  and  waves 
to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence.  In  our  ride  along  the  rocks  of 
Noli  this  morning,  we  saw  the  little  boats  of  these  fishermen 
dancing  fearlessly  among  the  billows,  which  ran  to  high  as 
often  to  conceal  them  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Such  men, 
habitually  familiar  with  hardships  and  dangers,  with  few 
wants,  an  equality  of  wealth,  and  no  luxuries  to  sofl^and 
corrupt,  became  naturally  republicans,  arriving  at  freedom 
and  independence  as  a  consequence  of  their  habits,  rather 
than  as  the  result  of  any  deliberate  plans  of  policy.  It  is 
much  easier  for  the  character  of  a  nation  to  create  and  sus- 
tain free  institutions,  than  for  those  institutions  themselves 
to  create  a  free' people.  This  remark  Ts  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  our  own  Republic  and  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tion. 

We  reached  the  large  town  of  Savone  at  about  noon,  and 


afleir  taking  ^me  refreshments  at  a  hotel,  where  the  land- 
lord and  wai^rs  seemed  more  hungry  and  voracious  than 
ourselves,  we  set  out  immediately  in  the  Diligence  for 
Genoa;  a  distance  of  something  more  than  forty  miles,' 
The  road  is  Excellent,  made  at  a  great  expense  on  terraces, 
by  the  side  of  the  sea,  which  it  oOten  overhangs,  with  one  or 
two  arched  galleries,  like  that  ahove  described.  It  traverses 
manj  small  villages,,  rising  ainng  the  shore,  presenting  pic- 
turesque views  af  a  distance,  but  meati  aod  dirty  on  a  nearer 
inspection.  The  number  of  white  steeples,  everyvthere 
seen  on  the  route  from  Nice,  contributes  largely  to  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  scenery.  In  descending  into  one  of 
the  retired  vales,  embosomed  in  the  Alps,  I  counted  not  less 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  in  sight  at  one  time,  though  the  whole 
population  probably  did  not  exceed  as  many  hundreds.  The 
people  of  this  district  appear  to  be  extremely  religious,  in- 
dustrious, yet  poor,  small  in  stature,  rough  in  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, but  mild  and  inoffensive  in  manners.  In  our  ride 
this  aflemoan,  we  met  thousands  of  th^  peasantry  flocking 
to  the  churches  to  celebrate  one  of  their  great  festivals. 
The  females  all  wore  upon  their  heads  a  sort  of  hood,  com- 
posed amon;^  the  higher  classes  of  white  mtislin  or  lace,  and 
among  the  lower  orders,  of  coimterpane  or  calico.  It  is 
bound  tight  about  the  head,  and  descends  gracefully  upon 
the  shoulders,  somewhat  like  the  costume  of  the  ancient 
Testal  Virgins.  The  first  group  we  met,  dressed  in  this 
way,  were  taken  for  nuns,  as  the  white  drapery,  without  hats 
or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  give  to  the  face  a  pale  and  de- 
mure look,  like  that  of  the  holy  sisterhood.  Subsequent 
observation  proved,  that  this  meek  and  cofnely  article  of 
dress,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  cloisters  of  a  con- 
vent, is  the  universal  costume  of  Genoese  females. 

At  6  o'clock,  on  a  bright  afternoon,  after  crossing  the  beds 
of  one  or  two  tremendous  torrents,* which  sweep  down  from 
the  Bochetta,*  and  after  passing  the  splendid  faubourg  of  San 
Pierre  d'Areoa,  bordered  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  palaces 
and  gardens  on  the  other,  we  doubled  a  bold  promontory, 
round  which  the  road  wiuds,  whence  the  city  and  harbour  of 
Genoa  all  at  once  burst  fully  upon  our  view.  The  colossal, 
picturesque  tQwer,  used  as  a  light-house,  rising  to  a  giddy 
height  from  the  crags  at  the  extremity  of  this  high  blufl^ — the 
two  immense  moles  jutting  out  from  either  shore,  and  nearly 
interlocking  the  port-^^th^  blue  waters  of  the  basin,  covered 
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with  vessels  riding  at  abchor,  and  enlivened  by  Aa  busy,4tn 
of  commerce — ^tbe  town  itself,  in  all  its  an  hiteotural  gran* 
deur,  lifting  its  domes  and  battlements  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre round  the  harbour — the  lofty  semi-circular  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  overhanging  the  city,  with  their  green 
acclivities  spcinkled  with  white  buildings — presented  a  mag- 
nificent panorama,  gilded  at  the  moment  of  our  entrance 
with  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  A  more  advantageous 
and  prepossessing  picture  of  Genoa,  splendid  as  its  o^tline8 
are,  could  not  have  been  presented  from  any  quarter,  as  our 
subsequent  rambles  evinced ;  nor  was  our  ride  along  the 
terrace  skirting  the  harbour,  and  thenc^e  beneath  the  ancient 
barrier,  through  Strada  Balbi,  the  finest  street  in  the  city^ 
calculated  to  weaken  our  first  impressions.  Half  a  dozoi 
Genoese  gentlemen  in  the  coach,  who  had  said  little  during 
the  afternoon,  appeared  to  feel  a  just  degree  of  local  pride 
in  pointing  out  for  the  admiration  of  strangers  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  city ;  and  after  entering  the  fiiubourg  Sao 
Pierre  d' Arena,  scarcely  an  object  of  interest  was  permitted 
to  escape  our  attention,  till  our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Torek, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  At  one  moment  we  glided 
rapidly  under  the  arched  ramparts,  and  at  another  by  the 
palace  of  Andrew  Doria ;  now  in  front  of  the  pillared  courts 
of  the  University,  or  along  the  magnificent  facade  of  the 
Diirazzo.  In  a  word,  Uie  whole  street  is  lined  with  palaces, 
and  in  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed. 

Every  circumstance  conspired  on  the  day  of  our  arrival 
to  give  us  an  exaggerated  idea  of  Genoese  splendour.  On 
entering  the  Hotel,  we  found  that  evenJhtU  had  been  a 
palace,  columns,  saloons,  and  some  of  the  paintings  of 
which  still  remained.  From  the  windows  of  our  chambers, 
the  eye  surveys  other  ranges  of  handsome  buildings,  border- 
ing upon  the  Piazza  Anrtunziata,  and  forming  a  continuation 
of  the  Strada  Balbi.  But  the  Hotel  de  Yorck  possesses 
attractions  of  more  importance  to  the  traveller,  than  its  fine 
situation,  or  its  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  once  been  the 
residence  of  Genoese  nobility.  A  Swiss  emigrant  has  fit-, 
ted  it  up  in  the  neatest  style  with  carpets  and  other  fire-side 
comforts ;  and  it  is  without  exception  the  best,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  cheapest  hotels  we  have  found  upon  the  conti-» 
nent.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  waiter  appointed  to  at<« 
tend  us  had  passed  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  in  PearU 
street,  New- York,  in  making  macaroni. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

SXBTC1I  OF  GBNOA-PKlNOlPJyL  8THBET8 — ASPECT  OF  THB  TOWN 

HARBOUB — MOLES  AN0  DEFET9CE8 — ROYAL  MAW— -ABBI- 

VAJL  OP  THE  KING PALACES — PAIKTHfOB. 

March^  1826. — On  the  morning  afler  our  arrival,  a  valot* 
de-place  was  procurec^  to  take  us  the  ordinary  rounds,  and 
show  us  the  wonders  of  the  town  with  aU  convenient  de* 
spatch.  The  lirst  hour'^  walk  satisfied  us,  that  the  finest 
part  of  Genoa  had  already  been  seen.  Strada  Nuova  and 
Strada  Nuovisdima  are  in  the  same  style  of  magnificence  as 
the  Strada  Balbi,  with  which  they  are  connected,  opening  a 
wide  and  superb  passage  through  i«early  the  whole  extent  of 
the  city,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  long  facades  of  palaces^ 
three  or  four  stories  high,  and  enriched  with  the  several  or- 
ders of  Grecian  architecture.  If  a  stranger  should  merely 
ride  through  these  three  streets,  and  make  his  exit  without 
farther  examination,  he  would  suppose  Genoa  to  be  one  of 
the  most  splendid  places  in  the  w5rld.  But  the  moment  you 
depart  either  to  the  right  or  lefl  of  this  broad  and  beautiful 
avenue,  you  are  lost  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  crooked^ 
dark,  dirty  lanes,  lined  with  gloomy  buildings,  four,  five,  or 
six  stories  high,  oflen  nearly  meeting  at  top,  utterly  exclu- 
ding the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  almost  the  light  of  day.  A 
mere  belt  of  the  blue  heavens  is  discernible  from  the  depth 
of  these  fissures  in  fair  weather ;  but  when  tiie  skies  are 
overcast,  the  gloom  is  intolerable. 

The  width  of  these  streets,  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
does  not  generally  exceed  six  or  eight  feet,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  incumbrances  before  the  shops 
and  boutiques.  They  are  of  course  too  narrow  for  car- 
riages, if  the  steepness  of  the  hills  on  which  Genoa  is  built 
did  not  preclude  such  a  mode  of  conveyance.  At  any  rate, 
from  one  ov.  the  other  of  the  two  causen,  there  is  scarcely  a 
street  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  above 
named,  through  which  a  coach  or  cart  can  pass.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  labour  generally,  performed  by  dumb 
beasts  here  devolves  in  a  great  measure  upon  human  beings, 
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Donkies  are  sometimes  put  in  requisition ;  but  in  most  cases^ 
men  and  women  themselves  stoop  to  the  burden,  carrying 
enormous  loads,  and  presenting  the  most  abject  and  revolt- 
ing pictures  of  servitude.  At  one  time  you  see  gangs 
Df  galley-slaves,  chained  together,  with  their  irons  clanking 
ypon  the  pavements,  attended  by  drivers,  and  staggering  un- 
der loads,  which  humane  masters  would  not  impose  upon 
brutes :  at  another  time,  two  men,  (often  infirm,  grey-headed^ 
old  men,  their  limbs  trembling  with  age,)  are  seen  bearing  a 
sedan  chair,  in  which  is  seated  perhaps  some  bloated  noble- 
man, some  lazy  ecclesiastic,  or  wealthy  dandy,  who.  is  afraid 
ef  soiling  his  pumps  and  silk  stockings.  I  have  seen,  not 
without  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust,  the  King  him- 
self, together  with  his  royal  spouse  and  court  panders,  borne 
about  the  streets  of  Genoa,  in  processions,  by  the  degene- 
rate, degraded  descendants  of  Andrew  Doria,  and  his  high- 
spirited  republicans ! 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  outlines  of  the  city,  we  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
Harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  imaginable,  except  that 
its  entrance  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  south-westerly 
winds.  It  was  embosomed  naturally  by  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, sweeping  round  it,  and  terminating  in  two  high  capes, 
inclining  towards  each  other,  as  they  project  into  the  Gulfl 
To  these  natural  defences  against  the  winds  and  waves,  have 
been  added  gigantic  works  of  art,  worthy  of  the  enterprising 
spirit,  which  characterised  the  Republic  at  the  period  of  their 
construction.  From  the  two  blufi^  forming  the  chops  of  the 
ehannel,  immense  moles  composed  of  consolidated  masses 
of  rock,  and  impregnable  to  the  sea  which  at  times  beats 
against  them  with  violence,  have  been  extended  towards  each 
other,  so  as  to  leave  an  entrance  of  moderate  breadth,  though 
still  deemed  too  wide  for  the  stormy  character  of  this  part  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Besides  these  colossal  barriers,  another  rampart  of  solid 
masonry,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  pierced  at  the  bottom 
with  numerous  large  arches  communicating  with  the  tawn^ 
and  wide  enough  at  the  top  for  two  or  three  persons  to  walk 
abreast,  sweeps  more  than  half  way  round  the  port.  In 
winter  it  forms  the  principal  promenade  of  the  oitizens,  being 
guarded  by  walls  on  the  summit,  open  to  the  sun,  sheltered 
by  the  long  ranges  of  buildings  on  (fne  side,  and  bordered  on 
the  other  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.     At  the  time  of  ou^ 
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visit,  the  vernal  san  was  by  no  neans  ungratefiil  in  the  fickle 
aind  rather  inhospitable  climate  of  Genoa,  exposed  as  it  is  to 
bleak  winds  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines;  and  this  walk, 
although  it  presented  nothing  rural  save  the  nursling  plants 
and  flowers  sunning  themselves  in  the  windows  of  the  honsesi 
was  often  selected  for  exercise,  instead  of  the  confined, 
gloomy  alleys  of  the  town.  The  thoroughfare  at  the  base  of 
the  wall  on  the  left,  or  the  shifting  panorama  of  the  port  on 
the  right,  always  presented  something  new  for  observation. 
Midway  stands  a  long  range  of  buildings  appropriated  to 
what  is  called  the  Franc  Port.  They  are  all  numbered, 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  rigidly  guarded  by  public  offi* 
cers.  By  a  singular  regulation,  females,  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  military,  are  allowed  in  no  case  to  enter,  and  all  other 
persons  are  prohibited,  except  on  special  business.  Here 
merchandise  may  be  deposited  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
reshipped  free  of  duty,  the  proprietor  merely  paying  for  the 
storage.  Many  of  the  warehouses  are  owned  by  foreigners, 
and  others  rented  by  the  government.  This  establishment 
is  said  to  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Genoa.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  the  barracks, 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  two  thousand  troops. 

At  the  junction  of  this. terrace  with  the  ancient  mole,  we 
embarked  in  a  boat,  and  completed  the  circuit  of  the  harbour, 
gliding  among  the  large  quantities  of  shipping  riding  at  an* 
chor  in  the  basin.  Out  of  several  hundred  vessels,  great 
and  small,  not  a  single  American  deck  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  boatman  thought  there  was  not  then  one  in  port,  al- 
though our  commerce  with  this  place  is  at  times  considerable. 
Most  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  appeared  to  be  coasters, 
though  some  fifty  foreign  vessels  were  lying  at  Quarantine, 
near  the  Light* House.  There  has  been  a  sad  decline  in 
commercial  prosperity  since  the  proud  days  of  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  finest  views  of  Genoa  is  obtained  firom  the 
water,  midway  between  the  two  moles,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port ;  and  to  this  point  the  boatman  was  requested  to  con- 
duct us,  where  our  little  bark  rode  delightfully  upon  the 
smooth  azure  sv^ells  rolling  in  from  the  Gulf.  The  position 
is  m  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  at  the  base  and 
on  the  acclivities  of  which  the  city  is  built.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  and  magnificent,  than  the  crescent  of 
white  edifices,  crowned  with  domes  and  turrets,  encircling 
the  port  with  a  graceful  curve,  and  climbing  stage  above 
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stage  up  the  verdaat  sides  of  the  Apennines,  often  sor  steep 
as  to  require  flights  of  steps  in  ascending  from  one  street  to 
another.  Overtopping  the  whole,  are  seen  the  ramparts  of 
the  citj,  flanked  with  towers  and  fortresses,  extending  for 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  over  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  Several  chateaux,  churches,  and  convents  are 
perched  upon  the  heights ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  outer  walls  is  a  waste  of  rocks  and  un- 
cultivated fields.  The  town  itself  is  not  mlore  than  four  or 
Ave  miles  in  circuit,  containing  about  80,000  inhaoitants* 
Such  a  charming  picture  presented  itself  to  view  from  this 
point,  the  distance  concealing  all  meaner  features  in  the 
streets  and  houses,  that  some  reluctance  was  felt  to  dissolve 
the  enchantment  by  again  approaching  the  shore. 

On  debarking  from  this  excursion,  an  eflfort  was  made  to 
visit  the  Royal  Navy- Yard,  which  was  open  to  the  passage  of 
groups  of  galley  slaves;  but  a  brace  of  sentinels  statix>ned  at 
the  gate  thrust  us  back  in  a  rude  manner,  informing  us  that  a 
special  permit  emanating  from  his  majesty  was  indispensable. 
Our  principal  object  was  to  see  the  beak  of  a  Roman  ship, 
said  to  be  here  deposited  ;  but  the  trouble  and  delay  of  suing 
for  a  royal  passport  induced  us  to  abandon  a  second  trial  for 
admission.  The  naval  force  of  this  potent  monarch,  who  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  lord  of  a  portion  of  the 
Alps  and  of  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists  of  some 
ten  or  fiAeen  ships  of  war,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  frigate. 
Its  magnitude,  however,  far  transcends  its  uses  to  the  state. 
The  only  powder  it  bums  is  wasted  in  birth-day  salutes,  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  or  in  honour  of  the  arrival  or  depar- 
ture of  the  royal  family. 

I  was  inot  a  little  amused  with  the  pproar  which  this  formi- 
dable armament,  snugly  moored  under  the  lee  of  the  moles, 
created  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  and 
his  court  from  his  good  city  of  Turin,  which  divides  his  aflfec- 
tions  and  favours  with  Genoa,  each  in  turn  being  blest  with 
his  royal  presence.  On  the  glorious  day  of  his  return  iq  the 
embraces  of  his  second  love,  the  navy  of  his  Majesty  was 
for  four  hours  in  a  blaze,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  echoed 
through  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 
To  the  din  of  broadsides,  were  added  the  merry  peals  of 
bells,  with  the  accompaniinents  of  drums  and  bugles,  the  rat- 
tling of  carriages  and  the  trampling  of  steeds.  All  the  mar- 
mots of  the  hills  and  the  anchovies  upon  the  coast  must  have 
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been  astounded.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  town  was  in 
commotion.  As  fete  would  have  it,  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
and  rain  descended  simultaneously  with  the  king  from  the 
heights  of  the  Bochetta ;  but  he  thundered  on  in  his  coach  and 
six  upon  the  full  gallop,  unceremoniously  leaving  the  proces- 
sion of  courtiers  who  went  to  meet  him,  far  in  the  rear,  and 
without  a  salutation,  the  windows  of  his  carriage  being  elosed. 
We  had  a  glance  at  him  and  his  family,  as  they  alighted  at 
the  gates  of  the  Palace,  bnd  took  sedans  to  go  to  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  up  their  prayers  in  public.  This 
trUling  event  produced  as  strong  a  sensation  and  as  much 
parade,  as  if  another  Doria  had  set  the  nation  free. 

So  numerous  are  the  Palaces  of  Genoa,  that  I  am  as  much 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage,  as  have  been^ 
some  of  their  noble,  bankrupt  proprietors,  smce  the  sad  re- 
verses of  their  fortunes  and  the  unhappy  revolutions  of  their 
country.  The  continuous  fa9ades  of  these  gorgeous  piles, 
stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  Strada  Buibi,  Nuovd,  and 
Nuovissima,  have  perhaps  justly  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  all  travellers,  even  after  having  seen  the  rest  of  Italy.  Eus- 
tace prefers  them  to  the  same  description  of  edifices  at  Naples, 
Rome,  or  Florence.  Lady  Morgan,  in  one  of  the  poetic, 
truth-stretching -flights  of  her  imagination,  converts  them  into 
ruins  and  gilds  them  with  moon-beams.  The  author  of  Co- 
nnne,  the  romantic,  grandiloquent  Corinne,  during  her  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  used  to  say  that  these  three  streets, 
^'  seemed  to  have  been  bailt  for  a  congress  of  kings ;"  a 
most  ungallant  compliment  by  the  bye  to  the  quandam  repub- 
licans of  Genoa. 

There  are  not  less  than  forty  palaces  upon  the  lists  of  the 
valets-de-place ;  and  in  the  eagerness  of  novices,  whc»  had 
just  entered  upon  the  routine  of  sight-seeing  at  the  threshold 
of  Italy,  we  went  the  rounds  of  nearly  the  whole  number, 
sweeping  indiscriminately  whatever  fell  in  our  way.  But  let 
npt  my  readers  recoil  with  the  apprehension,  that  I  am  about 
to  conduct  them  through  desolate  corridors,  over  acres  of  tiled 
floors,  stuccoed  walls,  and  frescoed  ceilings.  The  American 
motto  of  '^  e  pluribu8  unwn'*  must  be  my  guide  in  speaking 
of  the  multifarious  works  of  art  in  Italy.  / 
C^The  most  interesting  of  the  Genoese  palaces,  as  well  from 
its  position  as  from  its  associations,  is  diat  of  the  Prince 
D'Oria  Panfili,  once  the  residence  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  Li- 
berator of  his  country;  of  Charles  the  Yth  during  his  visit 
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to  Genoa ;  and  subsequentlj  of  Napoleon,  who  aeemi  to 
have  been  the  last  imperial  tenant  of  its  shattered  walls. 
From  the  c^ontagion  and  odium  of  his  name,  perhaps,  with 
the  present  legitimate  proprietor,  who  is  high  in  the  favour 
of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  being  Secretary  of  the  Papal  State, 
and  Whahas  emigrated  to  Mount  Janiculum  at  Rome,  it  has 
been  suljered  to  fall  into  its  ruinous  condition,  and  will  pro* 
bably  never  be  repaired.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  without 
the  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Light- 
house along  which  it  extends  600  feet,  at  the  very  base  of 
the  Apennines,  rising  with  inaccessible  acclivities  to  the 
north.  The  other  facade  looks  immediately  upon  the  city, 
the  port,  and  the  sea — upon  that  qity  which  the  patriot  chief 
had  emancipated,  and  upon  that  element,  amidst  the  storms 
and  perils  of  which  he  had  acquired  his  renown.  Between 
the  Palace  and  the  Harbour,  there  is  barely  room  for  a  garden, 
against  the  terraces  of  which  the  waves  beat  and  echo  through 
deserted  halls.  A  few  mutilated  and  weather-beaten  statues 
about  the  fountain,  over  which  Andrew  Doria  once  presided 
in  the  character  of  Neptune— a  few  evergreens  bordering  un- 
trodden  alleys,  with  here  and  there  a  flower  lef>  to  spring  and 
bloom  without  culture,  are  the  only  remains  of  former  spleii« 
dour.  But  even  in  ruins,  this  Palace  possesses  a  charm  be- 
yond any  of  its  splendid  rivals  ;  and  while  impatience  hurried 
us  through  gilded  saloons,  we  lingered  long  in  the  dilapida- 
ted arcades  of  the  Doria.  It.  was  originally  finished  and  or- 
namented in  a  style  of  much  greater  simplicity  than  any  of _ 
its  neighbours.  Two  Doric  columns  adorn  its  unassuming 
entrance.  Its  decoratif  ms  were  suited  to  the  character  of  its 
illustrious  tenant.  On  its  ceilings  were  portrayed  the  triumphs 
of  Scipio,  the  shipwreck  of  ^neas,  and  the  wars  of  Jove 
with  the  Titans.  Along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  above 
the  road,  ran  a  terrace  250  feet  in  length,  and  covered  at  top, 
designed  for  a  walk  in  unpleasant  weather.  This  also  is  io 
ruins.  In  a  word,  this  neglected  edifice  furnishes  too  striking 
an  emblem  of  the  wreck  of  that  country,  which  the  prowess 
of  the  hero  set  free,  as  well  as  of  the  family  who  inherit  his 
name,  without  any  of  his  patriotism  and  public  virtue. 

'The  Ducal  Palace  ranks  next  in  ^point  of  interest,  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  Doges  and  the  seat  of  the  Senate 
for  several  centnries.  It  stands  upon  one  of  the  public 
squares,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  presents  a  lofty,  majestic 
fVont,  enriched  with  three  orders  of  architecture,  the  base- 
ment being  Doric,  the  second  story  Ionic,  and  the  third 
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Gimntlttaii,  whieh  may  be  considered  the  happiest  combiDa- 
tioD,  proceeding  from  ^strength  to  beauty.  Severe  criticism 
mii^ht  perhaps  deem  the  fa9ade  too  much  broken,  and  too 
much  loaded  with  ornament,  especially  for  a  public  building 
of  this  deseriptioQ,  which  ought  to  be  characterized  by  a  no-> 
ble  simplicity.  The  vestibule  supported  by  eighty  columns 
of  marble,  and  the  stair- way  mounting  by  a  magnificient  flight 
of  steps,  from  a  suitable  entrance  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Se- 
nate, which  is  150  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  70  in 
height.  Round  its  walls  are  niches  filled  with  statues,  which 
are  all  draped  with  white  linen.  Here  the  Senate  and  the 
Doge  convened  to  enact  laws  for  the  Republic,  till  Napoleon 
entered  and  prorogued  the  body  sine  die.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  the  French,  which  I  was  unwilling  to  believe,  but 
which  appears  to  be  well  authenticated — that  on  their  ap- 
proach to  this  venerable  pile,  they  threw  d^wn  and  dashed  to 
pieces  a  statue  of  Andrew  Doria,  which  sto«»d  on  the  area. in 
front  of  the  Palace !  Adjoining  the  great  hall  is  another 
apartment  designed  for  consultation,  less  grand  in  its 'dimen- 
sions, though  not  less  elegantly  finished  than  the  other.  Be- 
fore the  great  fire  of  1777,  by  which  the  building  was  nearly 
destroyed,  its  decorations  were  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
edifice.  The  naval  achievements  of  the  Republic ;  its  vic- 
tories over  the  Pisans ;  its  chivalrous  deeds  in  the  East ;  and 
the  lauding  of  its  own  Columbus  in  the  New  World,  were 
delineated  upon  the  walls.  These  ornaments  have  as  fa^  as 
practicable  been  restored ;  but  the  charm  which  time  and  as* 
sociation  impart,  is  in  a  great  measure  dissolved^ 

The  Palaces  of  Genoa  are  generally  uniform  in  their  out- 
lines, two,  three  and  four  stories  high,  including  the  attics, 
with  spacious  courts  and  sometimes  a  garden,  a  profusion  of 
marble  pillars  in  the  best  taste,  and  almost  always  su]>erb 
flights  of  steps,  leading  oflen  to  dirty,  dark,  and  desolate 
suites  of  apartments,  inhabited  by  any  body  but  noblemen, 
and  exhibiting  any  thing  but  neatness  or  comfort.  The  larg- 
est of  these  proud  structures  is  the  Durazzo,  the  front  of 
which  stretches  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  along 
the  Strada  Balbi,  and  presenting  one  of  the  richest  facades  I 
have  ever  seen.  One  evening  during  our  visit,  it  was  illumi- 
nated with  coloured  lamps,  e](hibiting  a  spectacle  brilliant 
beyond  description.  Its  portals  are  adorned  with  four  Doric 
pillars  of  white  marble,  and  the  court  and  stair-wi^  cein 

scarcely  be  surpassed  in  magnificence* 

5^  \ 
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Out  of  the  number  of  palaces  to  which  the  valet^e^place 
conducted  us  in  rapid  succession,  I  select  for  a  more  particu- 
lar notice  the  Brignole,  called  by  way  of  distinction  the  Pa- 
lais Rouge,  on  account  of  its  exterior  being  painted  of  a 
palish  red  colour.  In  this  selection  I  am  governed  less  by 
the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  the  beauty  of  its  architect- 
ure, and  the  splendour  of  its  apartments,  than  by  its  gallery 
of  paintings,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  eztensivo 
in  Genoa.  It  is  of  a  square  form  fronting  upon  ihe  Strada 
Nuova.  Its  porch  is  adorned  widi  fourteen  Doric  pillars  of 
white  marble,  and  its  broad  flight  of  steps  is  of  the  same 
material.  The  collection  of  pictures  fills  twenty ^anfi  rooms, 
and  embraces  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  great 
Italian  masters. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  safe  and  beaten  track  of  other 
tourists,  in  desigiyiting  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
interesting  of  such  a  multitude,  I  shall  adopt  the  more  ha- 
zardous course  of  attempting  a  sort  of  analysis  of  the  gal- 
lery, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  other  collec- 
tions at  Genoa,  and  of  offering  Home  general  remarks  upon 
the  nature  of  die  subjects  rather  than  upon  the  works  them- 
selves. For  a  perfect  novice  in  vertu,  educated  in  what  a 
European  at  least  would  consider  the  wilds  of  America,  un- 
schooled in  the  fine  arts,  and  making  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur,  to  venture  upon  such 
topics  at  the  threshold  of  Italy  may  manifest  no  small  degree 
of  presumption  and  hardihood.  But  what  is  the  use  of  tra- 
velling, if  one  dares  not  observe,  think,  and  speak  for  him- 
vself? 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  articles  in  this  collection,  there 
are  but  three  historical  pictures,  and  half  a  dozen  pieces  of 
landscape,  none  of  which  have  the  remotest  relation  to  the 
splendid  scenery  or  the  eventful  story  of  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  a  group  of  family  portraits,  chiefly  by  Van- 
dyke, and  here  and  there  a  head  by  other  artists,  all  the  rest 
are  illustrative  of  the  religion  of  die  Church  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  scarcely  less  elevated  system  of  the  Heathen  Mytholo* 
gy,  upon  which  the  former  in  many  instances  seems  to  have 
been  ingrafted.  The  gallery  contains  not  less  than  twenty 
copies  of  the  Madonna  and  her  child,  in  all  possible  attitttdes, 
with  saints,  martjrrs,  and  miracle-workers  widiout  number. 
If  die  artists  had  confined  themselves  to  illustrations  of  ap- 
fMTopriate  passages  of  the  Holy  Scripturesy  die  beautiful 
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profkictioiiB  of  their  pencils  might  have  tended  to  inetnict  as 
well  ai  delight  mankind.  But  their  imaginations  have  wan- 
toned in  unreatricted  licentiousness ;  and  instead  of  eleva- 
ting the  feelings  and  affections  of  mortals  to  the  nkies,  they 
have  too  often  dragged  religion  down  to  earth,  and.  like  the 
fiibles  of  the  ancient  poets,  mingled  gods  with  men.  Not 
only  have  they  attempted  to  portray  Uie  Virgin,  giving  her 
perhaps  the  features  of  some  favourite,  mistress,  with  angels 
hovering  around  in  the  guise  of  Cupids ;  not  only  have  Uiey 
ventured  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  metehal  form,  and 
the  Saviour  in  all  his  divine  ministrations,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  cross,  efforts  sufficiently  bold  f <  r  the  delineations  of  the 
pencil ;  but  tiiey  have  dared  to  approach  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal  Father  himself,  and  to  clothe  him  with  human  attri- 
butes. One  of  the  descrip^pns  of  the  gallery  has  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  designation  ;  '^  Le  Pere  Etemel  ante  PEn^ 
foMt  Jenu,  du  Guerdno  da  Cento  ;*^  and  you  see  an  attempted 
image  of  the  Deity  and  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bearded  old  man  dandling  and  caressing  his  child,  while 
some  flippant  cicerone  speaks  with  the  same  lightness  of  the 
costume,  expression,  or  colouring,  as  in  criticising  a  neigh- 
boiiring  Venus  or  Bacchus.  However  high  may  be  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  artist,  his  pencil  must  necessarily  degrade  such 
a  subject;  and  the  spectator  turns  away  with  horror  and 
disgust.  If  the  fine  arts  are  ever  destined  to  flourish  in  our 
own  country,  I  hope  they  may  never  assume  this  familiarity 
with  sacred  subjects,  but  leave  religion,  as  it  now  is,  all  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  incapable  of  being  represented  by 
sensible  objects,  without  at  the  same  time  being  debased. 

In  examining  this  and  other  collections  of  pictures,  another 
violation  of  correct  taste,  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  struck 
me  as  equally  obvious.  Descriptive  poetry,  painting,  and 
sceqic  representations  are  kindred  arts ;  and  to  each  the 
same  great  principles  of  criticism  will  apply.  In  reading  an 
epic,  in  listening  to  a  tragedy,  or  in  contemplating  a  picture, 
a  state  of  the  mind  called  ideal  presence  is  supposed  to  exist ; 
and  no  scene  or  object  can  with  propriety  be  introduced,  which 
would  shock  or  disgust  a  recU  spectator.  This  rule  is  al- 
most as  old  as  the  arts  themselves,  and  as  fixed  as  it  can  be 
rendered  by  the  highest  classical  authorities.  Vulgar  curi- 
osity aloQ.e  can  be  delighted  with  atrocious  spectacles  and 
representations  of  brutal  violence,  however  tragical  they 
maybe. 
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Let  118  for  a  moment  apply  these  principles-  to  numeroiur 
picturea  found  in  this  and  every  other  gallery  at  Genoa,  as 
w^l  as  in  all  the  churches.  In  one  group,  are  St.  Sebastian 
with  the  arrows  piercing  his  naked  body;  by  Guide — St. 
*  Thomas  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the 
Saviour ;  by  Cappucino^Cato  running  a  sword  through  his 
awn  body  ;  by  Guercino.  As  if  one  copy  of  this  last  were 
not  sufficient,  a  duplicate  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  col- 
lection. Again,  you  .find  Judith  in  an  air  of  triumph  pre- 
senting to  a  slave  the  reeking  head  of  Holofernes,  which  she 
has  just  dissevered,  and  ^which  she  grasps  by  the  clotted 
hair;  from  the  pencil  of  Paul  Veronese — A  man  holding  ser- 
pents in  his  hands ;  by  Manfredi — Cleopatra  with  the  asp 
fastened  on  her  naked  bosom,  and  her  features  distorted  with 
the  agonies  of  death ;  by  Guercino — The  scourging  of  the 
Saviour,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  back  ;  by  Cas- 
tello.  In  short,  these  images  of  unnatural  crimes  and  sa- 
vage cruelties  meet  you  at  every  turn.  Now,  to  bring  these 
works  to  the  test— ^would  any  of  the  above  spectacles  be  tole- 
rated upon  the  stage,  before  a  refined  audience  1  How  has 
Mr.  Addison  disposed  of  this  same  Cato  1  He  makes  him 
perpetrate  the  bloody  deed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  closet, 
and  when  the  news  of  the  shocking  catastrophe  is  brought  to 
Lucius,  he  very  properly  exclaims : 

**  Oh  Fortius, 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mo/wmful  tale. 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest  /" 

But  to  bring  the  subject  still  more  directly  home  to  the 
feelings,  would  any  person  of  ordinary  taste  willingly  be  an 
actual  spectator  of  the  scenes  portrayed  in  any  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  pictures  ?  and  if  not,  how  can  he  contem- 
plate the  delineation  of  them  with  complacency  ?  So  far  as 
the  representation  falls  short  of  the  reality,  the  painting  is  de- 
fective ttnd  fails  in  its  object  ;  and  so  far  as  it  approximates 
to  the  reality,  it  becomes  shocking. 

With  regard  to  my  uwn  feelings,  the  foregoing  objections 
are  well  grounded  ;  and  almost  the  only  pleasure  derived 
from  an  examination  of  these  splendid  collections  of  pictures 
consisted  in  an  admiration  of  the  imitative  powers  and  won- 
derful skill  of  the  artists — a  pleasure  subordinate  and  mean 
in  comparison  with  the  ennobling  sentiments  inspired  by  the 
subject,    Mr.  Eustace  in  bis  classical  Tour  remarks,  that 
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the  history  of  .Genoa  abounds  in  poetical  incidents,  and  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  no  native  bards  have  arisen  to 
weave  them  into  song.  With  huw  much  more  propriety 
may  this  remark  be  applied  to  the  kindred  department  of 
painting,  in  which  Genoese  artists,  both  in  number  and  repQ- 
tation,  hold  a  respectable  rank  1  But  by  a  fault  too  common 
with  men  of  genius,  they  have  looked  any  where  except  at 
home  for  subjects,* and  wasted  on  Madonnas,  saints,  and* 
martyrs,  talents  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  illua- 
tratiD^me  historical  events  and  picturesque  scenery  of  their 
own  country.  In  the  12th  century  Genoa  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  forty  gallies  in  the  first  Crusade,  and  one  of  its  native 
citizens,  Guillaume  Embriaco,  was  Admiral  of  the  whole 
naval  armaments  of  Europe  destined  to  the  Holy  Land. 
What  a  field  is  here  open  to  the  artist !  Every  incident  in 
that  expedition  is  the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  romance. 
The  imagination  might  revel  amidst  the  splendcnir  and  luxury 
of  oriental  manners,  the  battles  and  feasts  of  knights,  and 
chivalrous  deeds  for  glory  or  love.  In  the  scarcely  less 
romantic  adventures  of  Columbus — in  his  embarkations  and 
debarkations — ^in  his  interviews  alternately  with  sovereigns 
and  savages-— his  successes  and  reverses  of  fortune — his 
triumphs  and  hi;)  chains,  the  finest  scenes  are  presented  to 
the  choice  of  the  artist.  To  all  these  may  be  added  the  wars 
of  the  Genoese  with  the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Yene* 
fians,  together  with  the  emancipation  of  the  country  in  the 
16th  century,  through  the  influence  of  Andrew  Doria. 
Could  subjects  better  adapted  to  the  pencil  be  found  in  any 
country  ?  and  yet  not  a  picture  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  galleries  at  Genoa ;  a  dereliction  not  less  from 
taste  than  from  patriotism,  which  fills  the  stranger  with  sur- 
prise and  regret. 

The  Serra  Palace  in  the  Strada  Nuova,  is  such  a  perfect 
unique,  and  so  remarkable  for  its  sumptuousness,  that  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over  in  utter  silence.  Two 
of  the  apartments  in  particular,  the  dining-room  and  saloon, 
are  entirely  peculiar  in  construction,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
east  can  scarcely  surpass  them  in  splendour.  They  are  the 
works  of  rival  artists,  the  former  by  an  Italian,  and  the  latter 
by  a  Frenchman,  who  had  the  wealfli  of  the  Serra  family  at 
command,  and  squandered  it  without  limitation.  It  is  said 
that  only  one  of  these  rooms,  of  the  ordinary  size,  cost  a 
million  francs.  Both  are  as  rich  as  they  can  be  rendered  by 
gold  and  precious  stones.    In  brilliadcy  the  Frenchman  has 
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The  charitable  institutions  of  Genoa  reflect  the  hif^est 
credit  upon  the  humanity  and  munificence  of  its  citizens. 
We  visited  the  two  principal  Hospitals,  the  llbergo  de'  Po- 
veri  and  the  Albergo  Grande,  which  in  extent  and  arrange- 
ment call  forth  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  traveller. 
The  former  is  situated  without  the  old  walls,  in  a  sunny  vale 
opening  from  the  Apennines,  and  approached  by  a  broad 
avenue,  bordered  with  gro;^es  of  ilex.  It  is  a  grand,  but 
somewhat  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  sufficiently  spacious  to 
aecommodate  2200  persons.  The  vestibule  is  decorated 
with  marble  columns,  and  filled  with  the  statues  ot  some  of 
the  principal  benefactors  to  the  institution.  In  ascending 
the  noble  flight  of  steps,  one  would  suppose  he  was  entering 
the  palace  of  a  king,  instead  of  a  poor-house.  Over  the 
entrance  are  inscribed  the  words  of  Solomon,  which  were 
never  quoted  with  more  propriety — "  Nor  say  there  is  no 
Providence."  In  the  interior  there  is  a  pretty  chapel,  con- 
taining among  other  embellishments,  the  celebrated  bas-re- 
lief in  white  marble  of  the  Virgin  supporting  on  her  bosom 
the  dead  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  reckoned  among 
his  finest  productions.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  affecting 
simplicity^  of  the  design,  or  the  beauty  of  the  execution. 
The  present  number  of  inmates  in  this  Hospital,  or  rather 
Work- House,  is  1700,  of  whom  500  are  males,  and  1200 
females,  chiefly  young  persons,  who  are  here  clothed,  fed, 
and  educated.  They  are  employed  in  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts  of  various  kinds;  The  superintendent  con- 
ducted us  through  the  long  ranges  o€  workshops,  presenting 
a  pretty  scene  of  cheerful  industry. 

The  Grand  Hospital  is  upon  a  still  more  extended  scale. 
Its  dimensions  are  something  like  400  feet  square,  being  the 
largest  building  in  the  city.  Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  simple,  grand,  and  beautiful.  These  edifices  are  all 
the  works  of  the  Republic.  Seventy-five  full  length  statues 
of  its  benefactors,  and  numerous  busts  are  among  its  deco- 
rations. It  is  appropriated  entirely  to  the  sick  of  both  sexes. 
Large  as  the  establishment  is,  the  warcls  were  all  filled,  and 
exhibited  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  Iron  bedsteads 
contribute  greatly  to  its  cleanliness.  Its  extensive  pharmacy 
is  open  to  the  city,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
medicine  are  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  institution.  Besides  these  two  immense  estabhshments, 
Genoa  contains  a  hospital  for  incurables,  and  two  houses  of 
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reAige  for  feinajes,  where  they  are  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustrjy  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  roanofacture  of  artificial 
flowers.  In  short^  I  have  seenfew  cities  where  more  anople 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  poor^  and  it  may  be  added, 
few  cities  stand  more  in  need  of  sunh  charities.  i 

The  churches  of  Genoa  are  not  less  numerous  and  splen- 
did than  the  palaces.  Religious  enthusiasm  and  a  faith  be«  » 
yond  all  others  fond  of  outward  pomp  have  consecrated  to 
holy  purposes  the  trophies  of  war,  and  much  of  ^e  wealth 
accumulated  by  a  lucrative  trade«  At  the  time  most  of  these 
edifices  were  erected,  the  Genoese  had  acquired  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pushed  their  commerce  to 
every  part  of  its  shores.  Their  ships  returned  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east- — with  the  marbles  and  precious  stones 
of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  together  with  a  taste  for  ori- 
ental splendour.  Public  munificence  vied  with  private  zeal 
in  raising  temples,  shrines  and  altars,  better  suited  to  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Delphic  god,  or  the  divinity  at  Ephesus,  than  to 
the  meek  and  lowly  religion  of  the  Redeemer.  The  same 
spirit  still  exists,  without  the  same  wealth  to  support  it,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  slender  resources  of  the  com- 
munity are  exhausted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  showy  faith. 
A  poor  woman  who  begs  a  sous  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
instead  of  appropriating  it  to  feed  her  starving  children,  will 
perhaps  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the  first  image  to  which  she 
kneels,  as  a  contribution  towards  buying  a  new  tiara,  or  a 
new  set  of  ribbons  for  the  Virgin,  who  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered is  the  great  object  of  worship,  not  to  say  of  idola- 
try, in  Italy. 

We  visited  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  forty  churches  at  Ge- 
noa, of  which  a  few  only  will  be  selected  for  notice.  The 
first  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  importance  is  the  Cathedral, 
called  by  way  of  distinction//  Duomo.  It  is  a  Gothic  structure 
covered  on  the  outside  with  black  and  white  marble,  in  wide 
alternate  stripes,  giving  it  a  fantastic  appearance,  and  to  my 
taste  destroying  all  the  grandeur  which  its  colossal  propor- 
tions would  otherwise  produce.  Misshapen,  spiral  columns, 
add  to  the  deformity  of  the  exterior.  The  inside  exhibits  a 
compound  of  meanness  and  splendour.  Superb  pillars  of 
Parian  marble  rise  along  the  nave,  and  chapels  and  altars 
glittering  with  gold  and  with  gems,  extend  on  all  sides  round 
the  walls.  Most  of  the  ornaments  are  tawdry,  and  some  of 
them  ludicrous.    Near  the  entrance,  a  statue  of  a  saint  stared 
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US  in  die  face,  wearing  a  caFdinaFs  hat  ma^ld  of  wood !  Tber 
ordinary  crowns  for  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  her  child,  (for 
both  are  uniformly  invested  with  badges  of  royalty,)  are  of 
tin,  sometimes  washed  with  silver.  ,  Their  waxen  or  wooden 
faces  are  generally  daubed  witb  rouge,  and  their  persons  be- 
dizzened  with  all  the  finery  imaginable — embroidered  petti- 
coats, silks,  laces,  furbelows,  rings,  beads,  and  trinkets  of 
every  description.  Such  trumpery  is  oAen  mingled  with  the 
pictures  and  statues  by  the  first  Italian  masters. 

In  the  Cathedral  we  found  little  to  admire,  thoogh  much 
to  dazzle.  It  was  brilliantly^  lighted  up  at  noon  day,  and 
crowds  were  kneeling  on  the  Mosaic  pavement,  before  the 
altarSj  while  the  priesthood,  clad  in  gorgeous  robes^  were 
busy  in  burning  incense  and  muttering  their  prayers.  We 
observed  a  group  of  people  collected  round  a  little  'crucifix, 
which  was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  to  which  they  in  turn 
kiielt,  kissing  the  forehead,  hands,  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  ' 
wounds  of  this  rude  image  of  the  bleeding  Saviour.  The 
picture  was  affecting,  and  of  too  serious  a  character  to  excite 
any  other  feelings  than  compassion  for  such  mistaken  notions 
of  piety. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  celebrated  Ca- 
tinoy  or  emerald  dish  out  of  which  tradition  says  that  the 
Saviour  ate  the  pascal  lamb  with  his  Disciples.  It  was 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  Guiliaume  Embriaco,  as 
one  of  the  spoils  of  the  first  Crusade.  When  the  French 
took  possession  of  Genoa,  Napoleon  sent  it  to  taris,  to  un* 
dergo  an  analysis  by  the  Institute.  Lady  Morgan  states, 
that  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  glass.  Since  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  this  sacred  relic  has  been  returned 
to  the  church,  but  it  is  now  kept  out  of  sight. 

We  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Mathew,  to  see  the  tomb  of 
Andrew  Doria.  A  young  priest  lighted  a  flambeau,  and 
conducted  us  down  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  vault,  which 
consists  of  a  noble  arch  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  bas- 
relief  and  embossed  with  gold.  It  is  a  splendid  sepulchre, 
rather  imperial  than  republican  in  its  character,  and  destitute 
of  thaft  simplicity,  which  one  would  wish  to  find  in  every 
thing  connected  with  such  a  man.  He  shares  a  oomnron 
tomb  with  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  crypt,  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  the  hero ;  the  glare  of 
the  taper  upon  the  fretted  roof  and  antique  sculpture,  im- 
parted a  deep, solemnity  to  this  mansion  of  the  dead.     On 
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oar  retiini  to  tiie  cheerful  light  of  day,  half  ao  hoar  was 
spent  in  examining  the  church  of  St.  Mathew,  the  interior 
of  which  is  among  the  richest  at  Genoa,  heing  filled  with 
presents  from  the  Dona  family.  The  Gothir  front  is  inscri- 
bed with  tho  deeds  of  the  chief,  who  reposes  below. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  young  priest  who  conducted  us  to 
the  vault,  and  presenting  to  him  the  ordinary  pittance  for  his 
Iroable,  he  seized  our  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips.  A 
salutation  of  this  kind  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that 
there  waa  no  time  for  resistance :  otherwise  a  descendant  of 
Andrew  Doria  and  Christopher  Columbus  should  never  with 
iis  have  debased  himself  by  such  an  act  of  servihty.  I  sup- 
pose however  the  kund  of  a  republioaii  is  at  least  as  good  as 
the  toe  of  a  Pope ;  and  the  stripling  therefore  did  not  stoop 
to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  humility.  In  Italy,  every 
thing  is  done  by  kissing^  Full  grown,  bearded  men  kiss 
each  other  on  both  cheeks,  at  meeting  and  parting,  as  a  com- 
mon salutation-^an  unmanly  custom,  displeasing  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  Devotees  kiss  not  only  crosses  and 
crucifixes, .  tha  faces  and  feet  of  statues,  but  the  very  doors 
Bnd  steps  of  the  churches.  A  practice  so  universally  preva- 
^  lent  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  effeminacy  of  Italian 
manners. 

The  antique  Gothic  church  of  St.  Stephen  was  visited  al- 
most solely  for  the  purpose  of  eaamining  a  celebrated  paint- 
ing over  the  High  Altar,  partly  by  Raphael  and  partly  by  his 
pupil  Julio  Romano.  The  subject  is  the  itoning  of  St.  <$/e- 
pheUf  and  the  picture  has  been  much  admired  by  connois- 
seurs, as  well  as  by  some  who  are  not  connoisseurs.  Even  to 
our  unskilful  eyes,  the  composition,  expression,  and  colouring, 
all  appeared  striking.  The  history  of  the  picture  is  at  least 
urn  using.  It  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Pope  Leo  X. 
Pn  the  conquest  of  Genoa  by  the  French,  it  emigrated  kts 
yond  the  Alps,  and  figured  for  some  years  in  the  Louvre, 
whence  it.  was  restored,  at  the  solicitation  of  David  the 
painter,  by  o#der  of  the  Holy -Alliance. 

The  church  of  St.  Maria  do  Carignan,  founded  by  the 
Saoli  family,  m  1552,  is  decidedly  the  most  showy  edifice  of 
the  kind  in  the  city,  lifting  its  iofiy  front  and  triple  towers 
above  all  other  objects  in  the  vicinity.  It  owes  much  to  its 
positioii,  standing  upon  an  eminence  near  the  extremity  of 
a  high  promontory  projecting  into  the  aea  on  the  south  of  the 
torbour.    Ila  leoiitml  domo  is  said  jto  resemblp  Ibat  of  St. 
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Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  in  entering  the  town.  We  ascend- 
ed to  the  cupola  on  a  bright  April  morning,  and  enjoyed  a 
prospect  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  extent,  variety,  and  grand- 
eur. To  the  north  and  west  the  Apennines  and  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps,  sweep  in  a  bold  amphitheatre  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  the  immediate  shores  of  Nvhich  are  border- 
ed with  numerous  white  villages.  Towards  the  south,  the 
Mediterranean  spreads  "a-bright  and  boundless  expanse  of 
waters,  on  which  vessels  are  seen  leaving  and  entering  the 
port.  Along  the  coast  towards  Leghorn,  the  eye  ranges  for 
many  miles,  till  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  bluffs  jutting 
into  the  sea.  The  pretty  white  faubourg  of  Albaro,  the  tor- 
rent of  Bisagno  bathing  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  Gre- 
noa  in  all  its  architectural  pride,  are  spread  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Familiar  as  the  scenery  bad  already  become^ 
this  picture  afibrded  us  far  more  pleasure  than  all  the  statues 
and  portraits  of  saints  in  the  aisles  below,  although  some  of 
them  rank  high  as  Specimens  of  the  arts. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  church,  a  stupendous  bridge  resting 
on  seven  arches  and  something  like  a  hundred  feet  in  height 
is  thrown  across  a  gulf  to  connect  two  of  the  hills  on  which 
Genoa  is  built.  A  street  passes  in  the  depth  of  the  ravine, 
under  the  bridge,  and  the  hc^uses  along  the  sides  are  eight  or 
nine  stories  high.  The  whole  scene  strikingly  resembles 
some  parts  of  Edinburgh.  For  this  colossal  work  as  well 
as  for  the  church  above  described,  the  town  is.  indebted  to 
the  public  spirit  and  niunificence  of  the  noble  family  of 
Saoli,  who  constructed  both  at  their  own  expense,  amount- 
ing to  a  million  dollars.  An  instance  of  greater  liberality 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  on  record.  Some  of  the  family 
still  reside  in  a  modest  mansion,  surrounded  with  trees  and 
pretty  gardens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church. 

The  only  remaining  church  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the 
Annunziata,  situated  upon  the  Piazza  of  the  same  name, 
immediately  under  the  windows  of  our  hotel.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fashionable  in  the  city.  Its  front  is  rude 
and  unfinished,  but  the  interior  is  extremely  rich  in  marbles, 
paintings,  and  embellishments  of  all  descriptions,  which, 
however,  do  not  show  to  advantage,  on  account  of  the  small* 
ness  of  the  windows,  and  the  more  thaa  twilight  dimness  of 
the  long  aisles.  It  owes  the  splendour  of  its  chapels  and 
altars  to  the  munificence  of  the  famtty  of  Lomelini,  formerly 
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&e  prapiistora  aad  8ov»reigns  of  the  littie  isl«  of  Tabwca 
ia  ih^  MedkeitancMin,  whence  they  were  routed  by  the  T«- 
nisianS)  ^ho  took  posoedsioii  of  their  sea-girt  domiBioiia. 
Ajnoag  the  gorgeous  shriiies^  which  kioe  the  walb  of  the 
AniHifiziata,  ia  one  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France, 
and  appropriated  to  the  French  nation.  Near  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Duke  of  BoufHers^  who  was  sent  by  Louis  XV. 
trith  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Genoese  Republic,  while  un* 
dergoing  a  siegO  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
died  during  his  mission^-and  bis  services  are  coDimemorated 
in  a  neat  Latin  epitaph. 

We  wore  at  Genoa  during  Holy  Week,  nnd  as  the  Churofa 
and  Biazxa  of  the  Annunziata  formed  the  great  place  of  ren- 
dezvous  for  all  the  parades  and  religious  ceremonies,  a  fine 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  round  of  specta^es  was  al« 
forded  us,  oden  without  even  the  trouble  of  leaving  our 
rooms.  This  area,  or  rather  enlargement  of  the  Htrada 
Balbi,  possesses  peculiar  sanctitf  in  the  estimation  of  devo- 
tees, from  the  circumstance  that  the  Pope,  on  \u»  return  from 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  in  1804,  dwelt  some 
time  in  a  palace  bordering  upou  the  square,  and  from  its  ter-^ 
race  on  one  occasion,  blessed  an  immense  multitude  kneel- 
ing  upon  the  pavement.  Our  first  visit  to  the  church  was  on 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  when  numerous  lamps  were 
glimmering  at  the  aitars,  whicb  rise  along  its  dusky  aisles, 
and  an  inunense  crowd  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  in  the 
solemn  chant. 

The  public  ceremonies  on  the  evening  of  that  day  struck 
us  with  utter  astonishment,  much  as  had  been  heard  of  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  Soon  after  dark,  the  proces- 
sion appeared  in  sight  at  a  distance,  moving  slowly  along  the 
streets.  In  front  were  great  numbers  of  females,  walking 
two  and  two,  dressed  in  white,  with  veils  upon  their  heads, 
and  tapers  in  their  bands,  the  dim  light  of  which,  glaring 
upon  their  snowy  mantles,  imparted  a  pale  and  ghastly  hue 
to  their  features.  Each  bore  a  book,  and  united  in  the  chant 
of  a  selemn  dirge,  responding  to  the  priests  in  another  part 
of  the  procession.  At  intervab  of  some  twenty  feet,  rose 
a  long  line  of  black  crosses,  of  large  size  and  elevated  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  nuiltitude.  They  were  followed  by 
a  lengthened  train  of  boys  in  black  uniform,  walking  in  the 
same  manner,  and  joining  in  the  general  concert.  Next 
came  the  priests  in  black  robes,  and  the  monks  with  bald 
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pates,  flowing  beards,  the  coarse  brown  ^wrai^jiery  booad  by  a 
leathern  girdle,  and  sandals  upon  their  feet,  tdl  bearing  lights 
and  looking  like  spirits  from  another  world.  To  these  sue* 
ceeded,  what  ? — a  hearse,  with  a  sable  canopy  above  it,  on 
which  was  stretched  feet-foremost  the  naked  image  of  the 
crucified  Saviour,  all  gashed  with  wounds,  and  as  nearly  as 
I  could  judge  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  actually  stained 
with  fresh  blood.  It  was  made  of  wax,  as  large  as  life,  and 
so  exact  was  the  revolting;  representation,  that  by  the  livid 
glimmerMig  of  the  flambeaux,  no  one  could  distinguish  it 
&om  a  real  corpse.  Behind  the  body  marched  a  troop  of 
infantry,  with  reversed  arms,  and  to  the  tap  of  the  muffled 
drum !  It  was  in  all  respects  a  pompous  funeral  procession, 
and  the  mangled  corse  underwent  the  solemn  mockery  of 
interment  with  the  honours  of  war !  On  a  subsequent  day, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  re- 
surrection from  the  tomb,  a/ei»  dejoie  was  fired  at  twelve 
o'clock  by  all  the  garrisons  and  royal  regiments  throughout 
the  city,  and  the  infantry  were  then  again  permitted  to  shoiil- 
'  der  their  arms.  Amidst  this  shocking  pageantry,  which  filled 
our  minds  with  horror,  the  multitude  manifested  a  great  de- 
gree of  levity.  Even  some  of  those  in  the  procession,  du- 
ring the  pauses  between  the  choral  swells  of  the  chant,  were 
talking  and  laughing  with  each  other  ;  and  a  ragged  boy  to 
each  candle,  holding  a  paper  to  catch  the  wax  as  it  dropped, 
added  to  the  mockery  of  the  scene. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  religious  processions  du- 
ring every  day  and  night  of  Holy  Week.  Priests,  monks, 
and  women  seemed  to  be  allowed  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  and 
to  head  proces^ionit  as  oflen  as  they  chose.  Sometimes 
squads  of  not  more  than,  a  dozen  boys  or  beggars,  in  tat- 
tered garments,  were  seen  marching  from  church  to  church, 
under  the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross,  and  bawling  out  the 
service,  as  if  to  attract  public  attention.  On  one  occasion, 
a  pretty  Genoese  female,  who  in  appearance  might  pass  for 
n  Vestal,  was  seen  leading  a  band  of  volunteers,  bearing  a 
heavy  wooden  cross  wreathed  with  flowers.  Her  party  ap- 
peared to  be  composed  of  ladies  from  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  who  to  the  costume  of  lace  veils  and  spotless  robes, 
added  the  accompaniments  of  white  kid  shoes  and  gloves. 
They  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  streets,  singing  anthems 
as  they  passed,  with  voices  that  possessed  much  of  the  Ita- 
lian softness.  ~         . 
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On  t|ie  Sfuaday  folio  wing  Good  Friday,  wo  attended 
church  at  the  Annunciation,  where  a  regiment  of  Sardinian 
troops  were  paraded  under  arms  along  the  aisles,,  and  a  band 
of  martial  music  stationed  neaf  the  High  \Aitar.  Thej  ac- 
tually went  through  the  forms  of  public  worship  at  the  word 
of  command  from  their  officers,  kneeling  and  rising  in  long 
lines  with  as  much  exactness  as  they  would  go  through  with 
the  manual  exercise.  Peals  of  the  trumpet  gave  notice  of 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  of  other  stages  in  the  holy 
rites.  At  the  conclusion  t>f  the  service,  the  band  played 
some  spirited  marches,  with  which  the  priesthood  seemed  as 
highly  pleased  as  the  multitude. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the.  next  day,  the  whole  body  of  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Genoa  were  paraded  in  the  same  church,  to  take 
the  annual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  They  all  knelt 
upon  the  pavement,  and  held  up  their  right  hands  in  concert, 
while  the  form  was  administered.  On  this  occasion  the  Bi- 
shop made  a  long  hara&gue,  throwing  himself  into  an  ora- 
torical attitude.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  the  troops ' 
shouted  "  Viva  il  Re  /" — I^ng  live  the  King !  As  the  cry 
was  simultaneous,  it  was  evidently  preconcerted  applause. 
Martial  music  from  the  same  band  as  on  the  day  previous, 
the  notes  of  the  bugle,  reverberated  from  the  lofty  dome, 
and  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  church,  gave  a  theatri- 
cal effect  to  the  wbole  scene. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  shows, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  which  the  streets  of  Genoa 
exhibited  during  the  Holy  Week.  On  one  occasion  we  saw 
a  crowd  collected  upon  the  steps  of  a  church- in  the  Strada 
Balbi,  and,  on  stepping  up,  found  a  priest  in  the  centre, 
blessing  a  tub  of  water,  which  he  was  dealing  out  to  a  rag- 
ged multitude,  each  bearing  a  pitcher,  bottle,  or  jug,  and 
pressing  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  liquid.  A 
benediction  is  pronounced  upon  every  thing  here  :  even 
horses  at  certain  seasons  are  led  up  and  touched  by  holy 
hands.  One  day  in  passing  through  a  public  square,  I  ob- 
served an  itinerant  and  street  auctioneer,  mounted  upon  a 
stool,  with  a  basket  be/ore  him,  and  encircled  by  a  squalid 
group  of  purchasers.  He  was  vending  little  prints  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  which  were  generally  knocked  off.  at  about  a 
sous  a  head.  He  kissed  each  picture  as  he  drew  it  from  the 
basket,  and  on  holding  it  up  for  a  bid,  all  the  crowd  took  off 
their  hats.    But  this  hahitnal  prevalence  of  religious  feeling 
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4ote  not  S8«in  to  hare  much  influeoee  in  the  ftNTdntioli  of 
crimes.  On  the  seme  day  or  the  dmy  after,  in  threading  one 
of  the  narrow  streets,  we  observed  fresh  blood  upon  the 
paTement,  and  on  inquiry,  a^by-stander  informed  ua^  that  a 
man  had  just  stabbed  another  to  the  hea^t^  who  enfmred  inn 
mediately. 

There  are  few  public  amusements  at  Genoa.  A  minor 
theatre,  and  a  leraporary  circus  were  open :  but  neither  of 
them  was  worth  attending.  The  foundations  of  a  large 
Opera  House  have  been  laid,  and  a  Russian  Mountain  is  in 
progress.  At  this  time  the  churches -seem  to  be  the  most 
fashionable  places  of  resort :  thoutch  on  one  afternoon,  w^ 
saw  most  of  the  nobility,  Taste,  and  beauty  of  the  city  upon 
the  new  Promenade,  which  has  recently  been  opened  near 
the  ancient  walls  of  the  town.  The  Genoese,  horses  and 
carriages  are  both  handsome — much  more  so  than  the 
French.  There  were  many  of  them  upon  the  course,  cha- 
sing  one  another  round  a  circle  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  dim- 
meter,  to  show  their  equipages  to  the  crowd.  A  lady  of  the 
first  rank  was  pointed  out  to  us,  with  a  whiskered  chasseur, 
six  feet  high,  in  a  military  ooat,  for  her  servente.  It  was  lu^ 
dicrous  to  see  this  grenadier  obsequiously  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  a  female,  keeping  a  few  feet  behind  her,  stop* 
ping  when  she  stopped,  and  crossing  the  streets  when  she 
crossed.  To  such  service  the  bone  and  muscle  of  Italy  are 
trained. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  Genoa  I  have  but  a  word  to  say. 
Like  those  of  France,  and  unlike  those  of  England,  they 
are  carried  on  in  private  establishments,  upon  a  small  scale. 
Immense  quantities)  of  coral  are  made  into  beads  and  other 
ornaments  for  exportation.  We  visited  one  of  these  menu* 
factories,  common  all  over  town,  and  constituting  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  article  of  industry.  Genoese  jewelry  is 
also  splendid.  All  the  shops  are  concentrated  in  one  street, 
forming  its  only  embellishments.  We  likewise .  examined 
several  of  the  manufactories  for  damasks,  silks,  and  other 
fine  stuffs,  which  appeared  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
Lyons.  In  one  of  the  looms  was  a  beautiful  web  for  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  ;  another  for  a  Spanish  nobleman ;  and  a 
third  for  the  Lima  market.  The  Genoese  are  an  ingenious 
people,  and  need  only  a  free  government  to  levive  the  spirit 
of  industry  and  enterprise. 

One  momiBg  was  not  unpleaaantly  em|4oyed,  in  a  ramUe 
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along  the  t^ld  dnd  rocky  banks  of  the  Bisagno,  and  through 
the  village  of  Albaro,  standing  upon  its  sBore.  Here  Lord 
Byron  redded  for  the  last  nine  nMnths,  previous  to  his  em- 
barkation for  Greece.  An  anecdote  was  told  us  respecting 
his  departure,  which  perhaps  is  not  new,  as  few  incidents  in 
his  life  have  escaped  the  avidity,  of  the  public.  On  the  night 
after  sailing,  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm 
in  the  Gulf,  and  the  master  wad^S(l  frightened  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  performing  his  duty.  Byron  assumed  the  com- 
mand, seized  the  helm,  and  guided  her  back  into  port.  The 
fiirniture  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  remains  just  as  he 
left  it,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  his  banker  at  Genoa. 
His  mode  of  life  was  as  eccentric  here  as  in  other  places. 
With  his  countrymen  he  held  no  fellowship.  He  kept  his 
hOrse,  and  used  to  ride  to  the  city  once  a  day  to  read  the 
news.  A  gentleman  informed  us,  that  on  receiving  the  in- 
telligence that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  cut  his  throaty  Byron 
remarked — *'  it  is  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  done  for  his 
country !" 

A  full  day  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Cocoletto,  the 
reputed  birth-place  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Although 
lAuch  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  cradle  of  this  great  man ; 
yet  the  American  traveller  in  particular  will  feel  a  satisfaction 
in  visiting  a  spot,  which  tradition  has  associated  with  the 
Discoverer  of  the  New  World.  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination at  present  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  con- 
tradictory authorities  in  relation  to  this  subject,  nor  to  balance 
the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  places  to  the  nativity  of  the 
adventurous  navigator. 

The  village  of  Cocoletto  is  situated  at  the  head  of  th^ 
Gulf,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Genoa,  on  the  road  towards 
Savone.  On  arriving  at  the  little  hotel,  enquiry  was  made 
(or  the  house  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  some  half  a  do- 
zen villagers,  who  seemed  to  exult  in  the  name,  led  the  way 
to  the  antique  and  humble  mansion.  It  stands  upon  the  sea- 
shore, encircled  by  the  Alps,  and  looking  south  upon  a  waste 
of  waters.  If  the  grandeur  of  natural  scenery  can  inspire 
geniusj  and  awaken  young  thought  to  noble  pursuits,  Coco- 
letto may  hence  draw  an  argument  to  strengthen  her  claim, 
and  in  this  particular  at  least  challenge  competition.  The 
low,  arched  ceilings,  anddecayed  walls  bear  all  the  marks  of 
great  age ;  but  one  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  the  belief,  that 
Ihey  have  stood  between  three  and  four  oenturies.    A  small 
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•cbamb^r^  fierhaps  ten  feet  square,  is  showB,  icT  which  it  is 
pretended  Coliimbus  was  born.  Many  fragments  of  tiiie 
ceibBg  have  been  carried  away  as  relics.  The  iurntture  of 
the  room  looks  as  if  it  might  be  coeval  with  the  apartment,^ 
A  little  image  of  the  Madonna,  a  cross,  and  a  cup  for  theholj 
wateri,  are  suspended  from  the  curtain  at  the  bead  of  the  bed. 
The  4>resent  tenant  is  a  kind-hearted  woman,  who  spread  her 
frugal  board  and  insisted  on  sharing  its  hospitality  with  tka 
stranger  from  a  distant  land,  which  her  illustrious  predeces* 
sor  had  discovered.  Her  ideas  of  Cosmography  were  not  very 
precise,  and  like  many  other  less  pardonable  Europeans,  e^e 
seemed  to  consider  all  Americans,  as  the  descendants  of  tb^ 
Aborigines. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  terrace,  overhanging  the 
shore ;  and  when  the  Gulf  is  stormy  and  the  waves  run  high) 
a  shower  of  spray  patters  upon  the  roof.  If  tiiis  was  reaUj 
the  birth^'place  of  Columbus,  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  be 
was  ct'adi«^d  upon  the  sea  :  the  first  sounds  he  heard  must 
have  been  its  murmurs,  and  the  first  object  of  his  vision,  its 
blue  expanse.  As  f  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  watch- 
ing the  swells  breaking  at  my~feet,  and  the  line  of  little  boats 
moored  along  the  beach,  incredulity  for  a  moment  vanisbedy 
andyimaginatioQ  pictured  the  juvenile  navigator,  launching 
his  adventurous  bark,  and  sporting  with  that  elemeoti  whicb 
was  destined  to  conduct  him  to  impehshaUe  renown. 
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E0UT£   TttOHL   GBNOJL  TO   ttSA ITALIAN   COACHES CRtAVABI 

SfiSTRI MOlfSTAIS    SCENERY BOROHETTO GULP   OP 

SPEZIA — SAKZANfA — MASSA — PtETRA    SANTA — LUCCA. RID£ 

I'O    PISA.  ^ 

Jtprily  1826. — On  the  8th,  a  vetiurino  was  engaged  to  take 
us  from  Genoa  to  Fisa,  a  distance  of  something  more  thas 
160  £nglish  n>iles,  for  sixty  francs  each,  including  dinner  and 
lodgings  during  the  journey.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of 
travelling  in  Italy.  The  veitttra  is  a  sort  of  public  coach, 
with  two,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  horses,  generaUy 
owned  by  the  driver,  who  performs  the  whole  route  with  the 
9ame  team^  making  long  rests  at  the  bot«lsi  in  (be  maa&sr  6{ 
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private  cafriikges*  Tbron^a  of  veturini  are  found  in  dl  the 
pnncipal  cities,  who  have  a  kind  of  exchange  of  their  own^ 
where  they  wage  an  active  competition,  besetting  every  person 
that  passes  with  their  importunities,  and  cries  of  their  coaches 
for  different  places.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  home, 
leading  a  wandering  life,  and  journeying  on,  like  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  trade,  clearing  out  for  one  port  after 
another,  and  waiting  for  a  new  cargo.  In  pomt  of  honesty 
diey  may  more  properly  be  compared  to  pirates,  having  no 
fixed '  prices,  and  commonly  demanding  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  as  they  will  ultimately  consent  to  take.  As  much  time 
and  formality  are  required  in  striking  a  bargain  with  them,  as 
in  negotiating  a  national  treaty.  DupUcate  bonds  are  regu* 
iarly  drawn,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ;  and  the  traveller 
often  receives  a. Napoleon  or  two,  as  a  farther  pledge  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  driver. 

The  road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  like  that  between  the  former 
place  and  Nice,  traverses  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
crossing  alternately  lofty  ridges  and  deep  vales,  springing 
from  the  western  declivities  of  the  Apennines,  and  forming 
one  of  the  most  romantic  districts  imaginable.  All  the  com«> 
binations  of  natural  scenery,  which  can  arise  from  the  grand- 
est and  most  beautiful  elements— -from  bright  £kies  and  stilj 
brighter  waters — from  mountains  now  heaving  their  snowy 
tops  to  the  clouds,  and  now  sinking  into  woody  slopes — from 
bold,  picturesque  promontories  shooting  into  the  sea — from 
deep,  azure,  and  tranquil  bays,  setting  up  between  the  hills 
— ^from  secluded,  sunny  glades,  clothed  in  verdure,  and  even 
at  this  season  teaming  with  fruits  and  flowers^from  little 
white  villages  perched  upon  the  crags,  with  perhaps  its  tiny 
port  spreading  beneath — in  a  word,  from  rocks,  woods,  and 
waves,  wildness  and  cultivation,  thrown  together  in  the  most 
romantic  forms,  are  here  successively  presented  to  the  eye. 

Eustace,  in  his  '*  Classical  Tour,"  went  from  Leghorn  to 
Genoa  by  water;  Partly,  he  said,  because  the  road  is  uninte^ 
resting,  and  partly  from  a  fear  of  banditti,  by  whom  it  is  at 
times  beset ;  and  Viadame  Starke,  though  never  wanting  in 
a  spirit  of  adventure  herself,  advises  the  traveller  to  take  a 
felucca  and  navigate  a  waste  gf  waters,  to  the  loss  of  all  this 
enchanting  scenery.  These  hints  and  the  accounts  of  mother 
tourists  led  us  to  look  upon  the  route  with  the  same  sort  of 
dread,  as  was  felt  in  our  departure  from  Nice ;  but  as  we 
were  travelling  in  Italy  for  information,  we- deemed  it  ad  visa- 
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Me  ct  least  to  keep  in  sight  of  land.  Our  expeetattons  were 
so  agreeably  disappointed,  that  I  would,  to-morrow  be  happy 
to  retrace  the  same  path  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  succession 
of  fine  views  it  affords.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
the  road  is  excellent.  It  was  surveyed  and  commenced  un- 
der Napoleon ;  and  the  present  government  has  had  the  good 
sense  in  one  mstance,  to  follow  up  his  splendid  plans,  and  at 
an  immense  expense  execute  a  work,  which  reflects  credit 
upon  the  country.  In  extent  and  magnitude,  the  underta* 
king  wiU  bear  a  comparison  with  the  passages  over  Mont  Ce- 
nis  and  the  Simplon,  as  terraces,  bridges,  and  galleries  were 
necessary  almost  every  mile.  It  is  constructed  in  a  substan- 
tial manner,  and  when  completed  will  endure  for  a^es. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  letter,  I  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  a  little 
village,  which  claims  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Columbus. 
One  of  the  first  objects,  that  attracted  our  attention  aAer 
leaving  Genoa,  was  the  rival  village  of  Quinto,  which  puts 
in  its  claim  to  the  same  distinction,  as  sharply  contested  and 
led  almost  in  as  much  doubt  as  the  cradle^of  old  Mseonides. 
What,  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  genius  is  here  exhibited ! — towns 
disputing  for  the  birth-place  of  a,man,  who  in  life  was  loaded 
with  ignominy  and  chains !  So  has  it  been  with  Dante  and 
Qallileo,  Petrarch  and  Tasso— so  will  it  be  with  Byron  and 
Napoleon. 

The  pretensions  of  Quinto  appear  to  be  even  more  equi- 
vocal than  those  of  Cocoletto.  We  rambled  about  the  village 
and  inquired  of  half  a  dozen  persons,  before  the  house  could 
be  found.  It  is  a  less  modest  as  well  as  a  less  antique  man- 
sion, than  its  rival  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  At  present  it  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  an  English  family,  who  seem  to  have 
gone  there  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  association,  and  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  view  which  the  village  affords  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  house 
stands  back  of  the  principal  street,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  the  sea.  In  front  is  a 
small  garden,  filled  with  parterres  of  various  plants  and  flow- 
ers, among  which  the  rose  was  in  full  bloom.  The  gardener 
permitted  us  to  pluck  a  bouquet,  and  showed  us  every  thing 
to  be  seen  about  the  premises. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  village  church, 
seated  upon  a  beautiful  green  cape,  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  water,  which  breaks  and  murmurs  under  its  very  win- 
dows.   Just  at  the  moment  of  passing,  a  funeral  procession 


iosued  from  tlie  doors,  aiid  moved  in  solemn  pomp  to  the 
plaoe  of  inlerment.  It  was  a  kind  of  masquerade^  which 
from  its.  associations  perhaps,  had  more  the  appearance  of 
mockery  than  of  real  sorrow.  In  Italy,  societies  are  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  All  the  members  are 
clad  in  dominos  and  masks,  with  their  tyes  and  mouths 
peeping  out,  in  more  of  a  comic  than  serious  manner.  The 
olyect  of  this  disguise  was  originally  good,  it  being  intend- 
ed to  prevent  ostentation,  and  the  world  from  recognizing 
persons  engaged  in  a  public  act  of  humanity. 

Passing  the  palaces  and  velvet  manufactories  of  Nervi,  to 
which  point,  the  southern  faubourg  of  jGrenoa  may  almost  be 
said  to  extend,  we  reached  Rapallo  and  the  little  harbour  o( 
Porto  Fine  about  noon,  when  the  vetturino  left  us  to  ramble 
about  th^  hills  and  gaze  at  the  sea  spreading  beneath  our 
feet,  for  two  hours*     This  place  presents  a  splendid  view  of 
the  city,  which  had  just  been  led  behind,  and  of  the  Alps  be- 
yond.    Between  Rapallo  and  Chiavari,  the  road  traverses 
one  of  the  boldest  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  terminating  in 
tremendous  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  and  apparently  pre- 
senting an  insuperable  barrier.     But  art  has  scaled  the  ram- 
part of  rocks,  and  opened  a  path,  at  one  time  through  galle- 
ries piercing  the  mountain,  and  at  others,  along  terraces  sus- 
pended from  the  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water.     In . 
one  place  the  loose  fragments  of  the  hill,  appearing  ready  to 
slide,  have  actually  been  propped  up  by  artificial  means.     It 
would  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  at  some  future  day,  the 
whole  side  of  the  mountain,  road  and  all,  should  be  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea. 

Chiavari  is  a  large  town,  both^ides  of  the  main  street  be- 
ing  lined  with  handsome  arcades,  beneath  which  fancy  goods 
are  displayed  at  the  shops  in  the  Parisian  style.  Gofiee- 
houses  and  promenades  exhibit  no  ordinary  share  of  village 
splendour;  and  well  dressed  people,  exhibiting  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  fashion,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  little  world  of 
their  own.  The  town  occupies  the  outlet  of  a  broad  and 
deep  vale,  winding  up  among  the  hills — green,  flowery,  and 
exuberant  in  its  productions.  From  a  small  port  in  the 
vicinity,  the  few  wants  of  a  frugal  population  are  supplied, 
in  exchange  for  the^fruits  of  their  industry. 

Crossing  an  alluvial  plain  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and 
several  miles  in  breadth,  we  reached  Seiatri  just  before  dari^, 
and  took  lodgings  at  the  London  Hotel->-^  high  sounding 
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name  for  the  depth  of  the  Apennines !  The  house  has'  onee 
been  a  palace,  with  all  its  showj  appurtenances  of  chapels, 
gallent»s  and  gardens.  In  its  gates  and  turrets,  it  still  exhi-^ 
bits  some  wrecks  of  its  former  splendour.  An  old  fortress 
ctowns  an  eminence'  in  the  rear,  and  a  pretty  brook  babbles' 
by  in  front.  1  could  gather  nothing  of  its  history  from  the 
jargon  of  its  present  tenants,  who  have  converted  one  end 
of  the  stately  edifice  into  a  stable,  and  the  other  into  lodg- 
ing rooms,  claiming  but  a  slight  superiority  in  point  of 
neatness. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  at  4  o'clock, 
and  saw  the  day  dawn  and  the  sun  rise  upon  the  mountains 
and  waters  about  us.     In  ckmbing  long  ridges  of  the  Apen- 
nines from  this  point,  our  progress  was  slow  and  toilsome. 
At  every  step  the  scenery  assumed  a  sterner,  wilder,  and 
more  savage  aspect,  till  on  all  sides  we  were  surrounded  by 
unbroken  solitudes.     For  many  miles  there  is  not  a  house, 
nor  a  vestige  of  cultivation  to  be  seen.     The  rocks  here  be-*, 
come  granitic,  and   show  themselves  in  enormous  crags 
along  the  road.     In  many  respects  the  hills  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     The  formation 
is  the  same,  and  a  scanty  covering  of  heath  and  prickly 
gorse  adds  to  the  similarity.     There  is  a  sort  of  loneliness 
about  these  wastes,  which  at  times  becomes  almost  terrific^ 
and  the  traveller  is  not  sorry,  when  he  finds  himself  rapidly 
descending  again  into  deep  and  sunny  vales,  enlivened  by 
bounding  brooks,  shaded  by  groves  of  chestnut  or  olives, 
and  rendered  cheerful  by  human  habitations  however  humble. 
We  reached  the  httle  village  of  Borghetto  at  10  o'clock^ 
and  passed  an  hour  not  unpleasantly  in  rambling  upon  the 
banks  of  the  crystal  stream  which  hurries  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  in  admiring  the  rural  quiet  of  this  retired 
vale.     Spring  breathed  around  us  in  all  its  freshness  and 
beauty.     The  villagers  seemed  to  be  enjoying  their  narrow 
resources,  happy  in  their  solitudes.     Their  toils  were  {sus- 
pended ;  for  it  was  a  festoy  and  groups  of  the  peasantry, 
arrayed  in  their  best  attire,  exhibited  an  air  of  rustic  con- 
tentment.    A  singular  costume  was  here  for  the  first  time 
observed.     The  females  wear  on  the  head  a  white  napkin, 
folded  square,  and  projecting  in  front,  to  shade  the  face. 
Here  also  the  ancient  mode  of  wrapping  children  in  swad- 
dling clothes  arrested  our  attention.     It  gives  them  the  Ap- 
pearance of  mummies,  and  must  be  extremely  injurious  to 
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bealth,  producing  a  stagnation  of  blood,  and  prerenting  a 
natural  developement  of  their  Hmb».     The  practice  prevaila  * 
among  ail  thtf  lower  classes  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  may  be 
one  cause  of  a  dwarfish  population. 

These  warm  and  rich  valleys,  extending  far  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Apennines,  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
corn,  the  olive,  and  vine.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  lat- 
tet  is  peculiar,  forming  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
It  is  trained  upon  a  tree,  (the  elm  or  jmulberry,)  the  top  of 
which  is  shorn  into  the  form  of  an  inverted  boll'iw  cone,  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  iiileen  from  the  ground* 
The  wine  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  France,  and  the  French 
mode  of  cultivating  the  grape  is  preferable  to  all  others,  by 
exposing  it  fully  t(»  the  sun,  and  giving  it  a  chance  to  ripen. 

In  descending  into  Spezia,  the  road  passes  through  ex* 
tensive  plantations  of  olives,  the  largest  and  finest  1  have 
ever  seen,  being  of  the  size  of  full  grown  apple  trees.  This 
plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  its  abun- 
dance on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Gibral- 
ter  to  N^aples,  forming  a  beautiful  border  of  verdure,  has  led 
to  a  belief  that  the  fin^t  colonists  of  these  shores  were  from 
Judea.  But  such  a  conjecture  carries  us  back  to  as  high  an 
antiquity,  as  the  Genoese  Bishop  claims  for  his  countrymen. 
The  olive  was  as  prominent  a  product  of  Italy,  at  the  period 
when  Yirgil  wrote  his  Georgics,  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  town  of  Spezia  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
the  same  name,  spreading  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno,  and  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  a  lofty  promontory, 
or  more  properly,  one  range  of  the  Apennines,  extending  for 
many  miles  along  an  uninhabited  coast.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  mountain,  the  brow  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  strong 
fortress,  erected  by  the  British  in  1814,  is  Porto  Yenere,  a 
spacious  haven  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the  surrounding 
hills  and  celebrated  for  its  security  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Farther  to  the  east  is  the  harbour  of  Spezia,  in  the 
ancient  bay  of  Luna.  Moles  and  other  improvements  were 
projected  by  Napoleon,  who  intended  to  make  of  it  another 
Toulon.  The  town  is  large  and  populous.  Its  streets  are  finely 
paved,  and  were  thronged  with  genteel  people,  walking  on  a 
bright  afternoon  in  their  jaolyday  attire.  Here  another  new 
costume  was  observed.  The  women  wear  crimson  head- 
dresses, ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  ribbons  of  the  same 
colour,  the  reflection  of  which  deepens  the  roseate  hues  of 
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their  cbeeks.  An  extensive  promenade,  embelliriied  with 
trees,  and  commanding  a  charming  view  of  die  shores  of 'the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  distance  of  fifiy  or  sixty  miles  towands 
Leghorn,  has  been  opened  between- the  gates  of  the  town 
and  the  margin  of  the  bay. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  deliciousness  of  the  cHmate — the 
serenity  and  soilness  of  the  skies,  the  brightness  of  the 
waters,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  hills,  in  all  this 
elysian  region.  At  every  step  our  senses  were  regaled  with 
the  charms  of  the  landscape,  and  the  breathing  odours  of 
sprin/7«^  In  leaving  Spezia  and  riding  along  the  margin  of 
the  bay,  a  scene  disclosed  itself  to  the  east,  which  baffles 
description,  and  was  absolutely  enchanting.  The  conical 
tops  of  the  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  and  gilded  with 
the  setting  sun,  shot  up  into  the  blue  firmament  above  a 
cloud,  which  draped  the  central  portions.  It  seemed  almost 
like  a  studied  spectacle  in  the  great  theatre  of  Nature, 
designed  purposely  for  the  admiration  of  mortals,  with  the 
elements  for  its  scenery.  The  vapour  curled  for  some 
minutes  in  white,  fantastic  wreaths  round  the  peaks,  leaving 
at  times  only  specks  of  the  glaciers  visible,  tiH  at  length  the 
whole  cloud  rose  gradually  and  concealed  the  mountains. 

At  evening  we  reached  the  Magra,  a  broad  torrent  sweep* 
ing  down  furiously  from  the  Apennines  over  a  bed  formed 
of  the  ruins  of  the  hills.  It  was  the  boundary  between  an- 
cient Etruria,  and  Liguria,  the  latter  extending  from  this 
stream  to  the  Yar  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice^  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer letter.  Its  channel  is  so  wide,  its  shores  so  flat,  and  its 
current  at  certain  seasons  so  impetuous,  that  no  attemps  to 
bridge  it  have  hitherto  been  made.  Afler  traversing  its  right 
bank  for  some  miles,  we  reached  the  point  where  it  is  ford* 
ed.  A  group  of  guides  were  collected  upon  the  strand, 
ready  to  conduct  us  across.  Sripping  off  their  shoes, 
stockings,  and  pantaloons,  they  plunged  in,  one  to  each 
horse,  pursuing  a  zig-zag  course  to  keep  upon  the  shoals. 
Another  carriage  led  the  way,  and  ours  followed.  The 
water  was  up  to  (he  horses'  sides,  and  so  rapid  as  sensibly  to 
bear  the  coach  down  stream.  In  the  obscurity  of  twilight, 
in  a  desolate  region,  and  under  the  protection  of  guides 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  the  adventure  was  not  without  some 
slight  appr^ension,  although  it  might  be  without  danger.  In 
high  floods,  the  torrent  is  crossed  lower  down  in  a  feny* 
boat. 
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On  aninug  at  Sarzana,  situated  a  few  miles  belowi.  on  the 
opposite  shore,  it  was  found  that  our  fellow  travellers  in  ford- 
ing the  Magra  were  two  gentlemen  from  New- York,  whom 
chance  threw  into  company  with  us,  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  As  they  were  pursuing  the  same  route  as  ourselves, 
with  much  the  same  objects  in  view,  more  agreeable  associa- 
tipns  and  stronger  ties  than  those  growing  out  of  a  romantic 
incident,  afterwards  brought  us  frequently  in  contact,  much 
to  our  instruction  and  social  enjoyment,  and  it  is  hoped  not 
without  mutual  gratification. 

I  seize  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  depth  of  erudition 
and  strength  of  memory,  which  ^one  of  these  gentlemen 
manifested,  struck  me  with  perfect  astonishment.  Vanity 
had  led  me  to  fancy  myself  depently  acquainted,  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics ;  but  the  learning  of  my  friend 
made  me  ashamed  of  my  limited  attainments.  If  a  hill  or  a 
stream,  a  plant  or  ruin,  chanced  to  suggest  an  idea  in  a  Ro- 
man historian,  orator,  or  poet,  he  could  not  onLy  give  me 
chapter  and  verse,  but  repeat  the  passage  in  the  language  of 
the  author.  In  the  course  of  our  rambles,  whole  pages  of 
Livy,  CsBS4r,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace  and  the  rest, 
were  poured  forth  without  effort,  as  if  nothing  were  necessary 
but  to  hoist  the  floodgates  of  memory.  1  do  not  recollect  an 
individual  within  the  sphere  of  my  observation  or  reading, 
except  perhaps  Charles  James  Fox,  who  could  quote  so 
much  of  Homer ;  yet  this  gentleman  has  all  his  life  been 
engaged  in  a  laborious  profession,  requiring  no  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages,  than  would  enable  him  to  cite 
Grotius,  Bacon,  and  the  Pandects.  If  £ustace  had  met 
with  such  a  companion  in  his  '*  Classical  Tour,"  he  might 
not  have  subjected  himself  to  the  imputation  of  borrowing 
quotations  from  the  books  of  others. 

At  5  a'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb,  we  lefl  Sarzana. 
Of  this  town  little  was  seen,  except  the  comforts  of  a  decent 
hotel,  and  it  is  believed  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  although  it 
claims  a  high  antiquity.  It  was  badly  lighted  by  a  few  dim 
lamps  at  the  time  of  our  entrance,  and  not  lighted  at  all  at 
the  hour  of  our  departure.  In  every  point  of  view,  it  is  an 
unimportant  place,  and  the  Genoese  never  made  a  worse 
bargsun,  than  when  they  took  it  in  exchange  for  Leghorn, 
excepting  always  the  commutation  of  a  Republic  for  a  Mo- 
narchy.     Sarzana  is  thp  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 

7* 
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dominioiis  of  die  "King  of  Sardinia,  udIom  bis  territory  Eke 
hts  title  extends  to  Jenisaiem; 

In  our  ride  this  morning,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  die  an- 
cient Luni.  The  country  bordering  both  sides  of  the  road 
here  resembles  continuous  gardens,  exuberant  in  fertility  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  improvement.  Fields  of  wheat  were 
observed  already  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  in  full  blossom. 
From  these  facts  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  In  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  in  our  country,  the  latter  of  the 
above  mentioned  products  is  not  sown  so  early  as  the  10th 
of  April,  and  should  it  peep  from  the  ground  for  many  days 
after,  it  would  be  nipped  by  frosts. 

At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Massa,  and  persuaded  the  coach- 
man to  pause  half  an  hour  at  the  gate,  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  town.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  in  green  swells  above 
it,  and  is  girt  on  all  sides  with  flowery  fields.  An  arched 
gateway  leads  into  a  spacious  public  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  flie  Ducal  Palace,  a  colossal  fabric,  presents  its  wea- 
ther-beaten and  decaying  front.  Our  attention  during  a 
short  stay  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  marble  shops,  where 
ornaments  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities. 
Two  or  three  of  these  establishments  were  visited  and  the 
proprietors  showed  us  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  The  mar- 
ble is  of  a  beautiful  quality,  as  many  of  our  own  luxurious 
countrymen  are  aware.  Carrara,  where  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  it  are  found,  wrought,  and  thence  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  situated  among  the  mountains,  five  miles 
from  Massa.  It  was  our  wish  to  visit  this  great  manufactory ; 
but  the  vetturino  could  not  be  driven  from  his  route,  as  the 
digression  was  not  in  the  bond.  Here  are  forged  many  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and  poets,  who  are  rough 
hewn  from  the  mountains,  and  subsequently  put  on  bobrd 
of  transports  for  Rome,  or  Florence,  to  be  retouched  and 
sold  by  the  first  artists.  It  is  believed,  that  many  of  them 
are  made  to  order  by  apprentices,  and  shipped  for  other 
countries,  without  ever  having  navigated  the  waters  of  the 
Amo  or  Tiber.  But  so  that  the  world  admires,  where  is  the 
difference  1— Carrara  is  the  school  for  all  young  artists,  and 
for  all  the  drudges  of  the  profession. 

During  a  tedious  pause  at  Pietra  Santa,  we  strolled  through 
die  silent  streets  of  the  town,  and  examined  two  or  three  of 
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tbe  churches,  which  sm^l  of  the  neighbounng  ahop  at  Car- 
rara,  but  perhaps  deserve  credit  on  the  score  of  patriottsm, 
for  displaying  a  profusion  of  those  omameotsy  which  the 
district  so  abundantly  supplies.  They  are  extremely  rich  in 
marbles  of  a  beautiful  quality.  Even  the  organ  in  one  of 
tiiem  is  supported  by  four  magnificent  columns,  cut  from  solid 
blocks,  and  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are  equally  massive 
and  splendid.  The  show  of  pictures  is  scanty  and  mean ; 
but  in  tbe  brilliancy  of  altars,  and  finery  of  8aints  and 
Madonnas,  these  village  churches  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Genoa,  if  that  be  any  credit  to  them* 

Onward  firon  this  town,  we  traversed  another  delicious 
plain,  where  our  senses,  were  surfeited  with  perfiimes  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  landscape.  From  a  high  and  soli- 
tary ridge  of  the  Apennines,  a  good-night  was  waved  to  the 
€rulf  of  Spezia,  slumbering  along  its  green  and  quiet  shores. 
Thence  the  coachman,  taking  a  hint  from  his  vehicle,  which 
in  speed  was  likely  to  outstrip  his  horses,  hurried  us  down  a 
steep  declivity  into  the  vale  of  the  Serchio,  winding  through 
a  wide  and  verdant  champain,  under  the  walls  of  Lucca. 
This  stream  is  more  like  a  river,  or  in  other  words,  less  like 
a  torrent,  than  any  one  that  had  been  seen  since  leaving 
France.  It  rolls  on  through  its  gay  and  flowery  borders 
with  a  broad,  rapid,  but  silent  current.  From  its  bridge,  a 
straight,  spacious  avenue,  lined  with  trees,  leads  to  the  gates 
of  the  city. 

The  fields  on  either  hand  are  so  many  gardens,  every  foot 
of  which  is  manured  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  by 
an  overstocked  population.  Not  a  tendril  of  the  vine,  not 
a  plant,  nor  a  blade  of  com  is  suffered  to  be  out  of  its  place, 
or  to  occupy  more  ground  than  is  just  sufiicieht  for  its  sup- 
port. The  peasantry  of  both  sexes  are  always  in  the  fieldlis, 
sometimes  apparently  only  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
under  their  charge,  which  they  feed  and  nurse  with  more  care 
than  they  do  their  children.  They  mix  manure  with  water 
in  casks,  forming  a  sort  of  nutritious  pap,  which  they  ladle  out 
daily  in  exact  proportions,  for  the  food  of  vegetables.  To 
the  American  farmer,  who  is  lord  of  his  hundred  or  his  thou- 
sand acres,  this  exactness  might  seem  a  trifling  occupation ; 
but  here  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  every  rood  should 
maintain  its  man.  It  wouW  take  but  few  farms,  such  astue 
found  in  the  interior  of  New-York,  to  cover  the  whole  Duchy 
of  Luoca,  which  contains  only  320  square  miles,  more  than 
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again  rambled -over  the  town,  anxious  to  impsove  every  mo- 
ment of  a  short  stay.  While  walking  through,  the  crovrded 
market  place,  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  was  entirely  new  to 
me*  In'a  splendid  caleche,  with  two  mouse-colouted  horses, 
richly  caparisoned  with  tassels  and  feathers,  an  itinerant 
quack  was  standing  up  like  an  auctioneer,  crying  his  drugs 
for  sale,  and  tendering  his  medical  !»ervioes  to  the  crowd. 
He  had  a  stentorian  voice,  and  his  fingers  were  covered  with 
half  a  dozen  massive  rings,  which  are  worn  by  all  classes 
of  the  Italians,  from  the  nobleman  down  to  his  boot-black. 
The  doctor  did  not  seem .  to  lack  patients.  He  extracted 
twenty  teeth  in  as  many  )minutes,  and  there  was  no  want  of 
bids  for  his  medicines  among  the  multitude.  ' 

At  8  o'clock,  we  resumed  our  journey  towards  Pisa,  dis- 
tant only  twelve  miles  from  Lucca/  The  road  traverses  a 
beautiful  plain,  passing  between  an  insulated  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  left,  and  the  Serchio  on  the  right.  On  entering 
Tuscany,^  a  fee  of  four  francs  was  exacted  of  us,  by  way  of 
initiation.  Our.  passports  underwent  a  slight  examination, 
but  our  trunks  were  not  opened.  Few  vexations  have  been 
experienced  from  custom-house  officers,  since  arriving  at 
Genoa. 

A  (ew  miles  from  the  Tuscan  borders,  we  passed  the  Baths 
of  Pisa,  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Julian,  whence  issue 
tepid  aiid  copious  fountains.  A  handsome  village  has  spirung 
up  round  this  celebrated  watering-place,  which  is  much  fre- 
quanted  by  invalids  frony  all  partg  of  Italy*  .The  numberJn 
summer  often  amounts  to  six  or  eight  hundred  at  a  time. 
Opposite  the  Baths,  a  large  building  called  the  Casina,  oapa* 
ble  of  accommodating  all  the  visitants,  has  been  erected  by 
a  company,  and4he  prices  of  board  and  kxlging  estabhshed 
at  a  low  rate,  not  exceeding  half  a  dollar  a  day. 

From  this  point  onward,  the  road  is  bordered  on  one  side 
by  an  aqueduct,  which  supplies  Pisa  with  water.  The  decli- 
vity from  the  foot  of  Mount  Julian  is  so  gentle  and  uniform, 
that  nothing  more  has  been  necessary  than  an  open  channel, 
excavated  in  a  light  s»il,  at  a  small  expense.  It  is  filled 
with  a  stream  sufficiently  copious  to  be  used  as  a  canal,  on 
which  small  boats  were  se^n  dragged  against  the  current  by 
females,  while  robust  men  were  acting  the  subordinate  part 
of  riding  and  directing  the  helm  I 
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LETTER  LI. 


6K.ETCH  OF  PISA BANKS  OF   THE    ARMO— BRniOES LEANING 

TOWEK ANCIBTS'T  PORT CATH  KDRAX BAPTISTRY CAH- 

PO  SANTO— CHURCHES SANTA  KARIA  DELLA   SPINA BOTA- 

,  NIC  GARDEN — UNIVERSITY THEATRE EXCURSION  TO  LEG- 
HORN  SKETCH  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  HARBOUR. 

Aprils  1826. — Pisa  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive pkiin,  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
sea  at  Leghorn,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles. 
It  stands  so  low,  and  is  so  hidden  by  its  woody  environs,  as 
not  to  appear  to  advantage  from  any  quarter,  the  assertions 
of  certain  travellers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We 
were  close  under  its  walls,  before  the  celebrated  Leaning 
Tower,  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Gothic  pinna- 
cles of  the  Baptistry  could  be  seen  overtopping  the  ramparts 
and  rising  behind  a  curtain  of  trees.  The  lof\y  arched  gate- 
way, the  antique  walls  overgrown  with  shrubbery,  and  the 
complexion  of  the  buildings,  give  a  venerable  aspect  to  the 
city,  deepened  by  its  comparative  depopulation  and  silence. 
Our  entrance  was  at  noon-day  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  which  are  neatly  paved,  with  spacious  side- walks 
and  lined  with  arcades.  Few  people  were  seen,  and  in  fact 
there  are  few  in  the  town.  Its  present  population  does  not 
exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  scattered  over  a  space  ' 
five  or  six  miles  in  circuit,  which  in  the  glorious  days  of  the 
Republic  contained  150,000  inhabitants.  A  sort  of  langour 
and  inactivity  seems  to  characterize  those  that  remain,  who 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  guard  and  preserve  the  wreck  of 
former  splendour. 

The  first  glance  at  the  Arno,  second  only  perhaps  among 
the  Italian  rivers  to  the  Tiber  in  celebrity,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting, although  it  is  far  from  being  either  a  grand  or  beau- 
tiful stream.  It  is  here  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
The  water  is  shoal,  sluggish,  and  so  turbid  with  clay  as  en- 
tirely to  destroy  its  original  complexion.  It  sweeps  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  with  a  bold  and  rather  graceful  curve* 
On  both  sides  are  embankments  and  quays  of  hewn  stone, 
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like  those  of  the  Seine,  to  which  they  are  scarcely  inferior 
in  exact  masonry.  Three  stately  brijlges  are  thrown  across 
the  current  at  nearly  equal  distances.  The  one  in  the  cen- 
tre is  of  white  marble,  and  claims  as  much  celebrity  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportioifli,  as  for  the  richness  of  its  materials. 
On  this  bridge,  once  in  every  three  years,  a  combat  takes 
place  in  honour  of  St.  Raniere,  the  patron  of  the  town,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  Elian  Games,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
whence  Pisa  claims  to  derive  both  its  name  and  its  origin, 
boasting  of  old  Nestor,  the  Pylian  sage,  for  its  founder. 
These  combats  are  sometimes  fatal  to  the  champions,  who 
like  the  ancient  gladiators,  die  for  the  amusement  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude. 

The  two  handsomest  sheets  in  town  are  the  iMn^  Amo^ 
extending  along  fhe  quays,  .open  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and 
lined  with  ranges  of  rather  splendid  buildings  on  tbe  other. 
Next  the  water,  the  street  fai  guarded  by  a  wall,  breast  hi^. 
As  there  are  few  boats  on  tbe  river,  and  none  lie  along  the 
quays,  they  exhibit  nothing  XX  the  noise,  bustle,  lumber,  and 
filth  of  ordinary  wharves  in  a  commercial  city.  They  are 
both  clean  and  tranquil,  enjoying  a  free  air».  presenlJiiga 
pretty  prospect,  and  affording  on  the  whole  an  eligible,  as 
well  as  fashionable  residence. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  our  arrival,  we  were  upon  the  top 
of  the  Leaning  Tower,  at  the  height  of  190  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  asrent  by  means  of  spiral  flights  of  steps, 
winding  up  in  the  interior,  is  less  arduous  and  fatiguing  than 
might'be  supposed.  This  tower  was  to  us  a  perfect  no- 
velty, both  in  design  and  construction.  It  is  the  belfry 
{Cumpanilt)  to  the  Cathedral,  though  standing  several  rodls 
from  it,  and  erected  at  a  subsequent  period.  Its  form  is  cir- 
cular,'perhaps  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  slightly  ta- 
pering-towards  the  top,  eifj^ht  stories  high,  and  built  of  white 
loayblsw.  .The  style  of  architecture  is  mixed,  and  scarcely 
reducible  to  any  of  the  settled  orders.  AH  the  stories  ex- 
•^ept^tbe' uppermost,  are  girt  with  open  galleries,  composed 
of  jmburs  and  arches,  presenting  the  most  light,  airy,  and 
lanoifiii  piece  of  fret- work  imaginable.  The  seventh  story 
pon^ios  .a  chime  of  bells ;  and  the  eighth  is  led  open, 
guarded  by  an  iron  balustrade. 

But  the  ^eatest  curiosity  about  this  tower  «is  its  inclina- 
tion. It  nods  towards  the  south-east,  by  a  variation  from  a 
perpendicular  at  top  of  about  fourteen  feet ;  and  another 
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slight  jog  would  throw  it  without  the  ceutfe  of  gravity.  T« 
the  spectator,  ag  the  clouds  swim  by,  it  really  appears  in  the 
attitude  of  falling.  It  has,  however,  stood  in  this  position 
for  six  centuries,  and  may,  perhaps,  stand  as  many  more ; 
though  a  moderate  shock  of  an  eieirthquake  would  apparently 
rock  it  from  its  base,  and  prostrate  its  enormous  load  of  mar- 
bles upon  a  block  of  houses  directly  under  it.  Its  inclina- 
tion has  given  rise  to  various  speculations.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  was  originally  constructed  m  this  way  as  an  archi- 
tectural curiosity.  Others  believe,  that  while  it  was  in  pro- 
gress, the  ground  gave  way,  causing  the  inclination ;  and 
that  another  story,  leanin^^  in  a  contrary  direction,  was  sub- 
sequently added,  by  way  of  a  balance,  to  keep  it  Orom  fall- 
,  iog.  But  what  kind  of  a  philosopher  inust  the  architect  have 
been  to  place  a  heavy  weight  in  any  position,  upon  the  top  of  a 
structure,  to  prevent  it  from  tumbhng  1  In  my  opinion,  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  On  examining  the  base, 
the  lower  tier  of  stones  was  found  above  ground  on  one 
side,  and  sunk  into  the  earth  on  the  other.  Now,  unless  the 
whole  was  intended  as  a  curious  deception,  the  foundations 
would  not  have  been  thus  planted.  ( 

From  the  top  of  the  tower,  we  had  an  enchanting  view  of 
Pisa,  and  of  the  broad  plain  by  which  it  is  encircled,  all  gr^en, 
bright,  and  lovely  as  the  landscape  was  at  this  season.  To- 
wards the  northwest  and  north,*^the  Apennines,  dim  with  dis- 
tance, rise  in  amphitheatric  pride  round  the  Gulf  of  Spesia ; 
eas^ard.  Mount  Julian  rears  its  woody  summits ;  and  to 
the  south-west,  the  eye  traces  the  windings  of  the  A  mo 
through  its  luxuriant  borders,  till  its  waters  mingle  with  the 
seas  Farther  to  the  south,  glimpses  of  Leghorn,  and  of  one 
or  two  mountainous  islands  beyond,  heaving  their  chalky 
clifis  above  the  waves,  complete  the  magnificence  of  the 
picture. 

Such  variety  and  softness  of  scenery,  added  to  the  inte- 
resting features  of  the  old  town  at  our  feet,  and  to  the  deli- 
cious mildness  of  the  day,  chained  us  for  an  hour  to  the 
spot,  with  the  cicerone  all  the  while  chattering  his  well 
conned  tale.  He  pointed  out,  l^y  way  of  episode,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  port  of  Pisa,  where  perchance  old  Nestor  land- 
ed, or  Ulysses  came  to  anchor  f^r  the  night,  in  bis  erratic 
voyage  along  tbe^e  shores.  Certain  it  is,  that  here  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,^nd  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Pisan  gallies 
rode  in  triumph,  hoisting  the  flags  of  vanquished  nations,  and 
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wafling  home  from  Parian  quarries,  or  the  ruins  of  oiienfarl 
cities,  perhaps  the  very  marbles  which  now  elevated  us  to 
the  skies.  But  with  this  once  glorious  republic,  '<  the  days 
of  chivalry  are  gone."  '  Its  port  is  choked  with  mud^  and  the 
wind  sighs  through  the  reeds,  which  rustle  above  its  buried 
navies. 

T^he  Cathedral  is  such  a  colossal,  irregular,  and  unma- 
nageable pile,  that  one  hardly  knows  at  which  end  to  com- 
mence a  description.  But  to  begin,  where  the  architects 
probably  did,  with  the  foundati'ms :  it  is  elevated  on  sub- 
structions several  feet  above  the  surrounding  area,  and  the 
ascent  to  it  is  by  five  sSteps  composed  of  enormous  marble 
slabs.  The  edifice  is  ail  of  stone,  porous,  and  remarkable 
for  beauty.  It  is  a  huge  mass  of  mixed  materials,  thrown 
promiscuously  together,  in  a  style  of  architecture,  which  the 
Italians  call  iVloorish  or  Saracenic  Gothic,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  from  Germany.  Its  sides  are  three  stories,  re- 
treating inward,  embellished  with  a  profusic»n  of  pillars  and 
arches,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  statues. 
The  ends  are  five  stories,  or  rather  consist  of  five  ranges  of 
pillars  and  arrhes,  finished  in  the  same  style.  M^ny  of  the 
columns  are  of  oriental  granite  and  porphyry,  and  some  of 
them  claim  to  be  of  Egyptian  and  Roman  origin,  thus  exhi- 
bited as  national  trophies,  at  a  period  when  the  Republic  was 
fast  rising  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  church  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
with  a  large  dome  at  the  point  of  intersection,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  show  to  much  advantage.  Its  massive  doors 
are  of  bronze,  beautifully  wrought  and  representing  in  bas- 
rehef  sacred  scenes  from  the  scriptures. 

The  inside  is  as  rich  and  as  complex  in  its  ornaments,  as  the 
exterior.  Double  aisles,  formed  by  four  rows  of  granite  co- 
lumns, of  the  Corinthian  order,  extend  in  long  perspective 
on  the  aides  of  the  nave.  The  high  altar,  enriched  with  por- 
phyry pillars,  lapis  lazuli,  and  precious  stones  of  all  descrip- 
tions, occupies  the  head  of  the  cross.  On  a  gilded  canopy 
above  it,  three  monstrous  black  figures,  misnamed  angels, 
with  their  goggle  eyes  stare  the  spectator  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  below,  a  pretty  little  bronze  cherub,  with  its 
spread  pinions  and  symmetrical  form,  is  degraded  into  the 
servile  office  of  candle- holder  to  the  priest.  At  the  extre- 
mities of  the  transepts,  are  two  other  shrines  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  this  in  splendour,  and  in  no  wise  superior  in  taste. 
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The  ceiling  is  divided  into  pannels,  and  highly  gilt,  reflecting 
its  golden  hues  upon  the  mosaic  pavement.  One  column  of 
porphyry  and  one  of  Spanish  marble  support  the  pulpit — a 
perfect  sample  of  the  wanton  mixture  of  ornaments  in  the 
whole  edifice.  The  walls  are  hung  with  paintings,  which 
cannot  be  seen'*to  any  advantage,  owing  to  the  dimness  of 
the  aisles.  We  examined  every  one  of  them,  while  waiting 
for  ft  group  of  chanting  canons  to  leave  their  stalls  at  the 
high  altar ;  but  the  collection  afforded  me  little  pleasure,  and 
a  description  would  afford  still  less  to  my  readers.  Unlike 
most  of  the  galleries  at  Genoa,  the  subjects  of  two  thirds  of 
them  are  poetical  allegories,  and  have  no  connexion  with 
religion. 

The  Baptistry  to  the  Cathedral  is  another  separate  build- 
ing,-flanking  it  on  one  side,  as  the  Campanile  does  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  magnificent  rotunda,  enriched  with  pillars  and 
arches,  rising  range  above  range,  in  thf»  same  style  of  archU 
lecture,  as  the  primary  edifice  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  sa* 
tellites.  The  roof  is  covered  with  mnumerable  pinnacles 
,  and  statues,  amidst  which  the  dome  swells  to  a  still  loftier 
height,  surmounted  by  the  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
presiding  saint.  It  was  erected  a  c-^ntury  afler  the  Cathe* 
dral,  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  Pisans.  The  in- 
terior is  a  grand,  rich,  and  splendid  temple.  A  circle  of 
eight  massive  columns  of  Sardinian  {rranite,  hewn  from  sin- 
gle blocks,  rise  from  the  mosaic  pavement,  to  the  height  of 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet.  x4bove  these,  sixteen  marble 
pillars,  disposed  in  double  ranges,  support 'the  dome  spring* 
mg  from  their  capitals.  The  front  is  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  pavement,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
It  is  of  an  octagonal  shap^  divided  into  five  compartments, 
the  centriBil  one  being  large  and  designed  for  adults,  and  the 
ibur  smaller  ones  round  the  circumference  for  children.  The 
pulpit  or  reading  desk  rests  on  a  circlet  of  ten  granitic  co- 
lumns, and  its  pannels  are  adorned  with  bas-relief,  portray- 
ing the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  Among 
the  less  interesting  curiosities  of  the  building,  is  an  unusu- 
ally perfect  echo,  together  with  a  whispering  gallery.  I  held 
my  watch,  while  the  cicerone  strained  his  lungs,  and  found 
the  reverberations  of  his  voice  to  be  distinctly  heard  for  ten 
seconds. 

The  Campo  Sawto^  or  Cemetery,  is  the  last,  though  in  no 
respect  the  least  of  this  celebrated  group  of  edifices.     It  is 
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a  long  parallelogram,  situated  a  few-yards  in  tlie  rear  of  tbe 
Cathedral,  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Baptistry,  which 
range  nearly  in  a  right  line.  The  history  of  it  seems  to  he 
hriefiy  as  follows.  In  one  of  the  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Pisan  galleys  brought  home  large  quantities  of 
the  coQSeerated  soil,  which  was  here  strewed  to  tbe  depth  of 
ten  feet,  and  which  is  said  to  possess  the  peculiar  properties 
of  decomposing  bodies  in  the^  short  space  of  fiirty-eight 
hours  !  Rpund  this  deposit  of  holy  earth,  thence  denomi- 
nated Campo  Santo,  or  sacred  field,  ranges  of  white  marble 
cloisters  were  erected  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  consist 
of  beautiful  arcades,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  blind  wall  on  the  outer  side, 
and  lateral  windows,  or  more  properly  arches,  looking  in- 
wardly to  a  spacious  court  open  at  top. 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  gronp  of 
deyotees,  in  the  act  of  bending  the  knee  in  adoration,  among 
whom  the  artist  has  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  himself  a 
conspicuous  station*  The  cloisters  are  paved  entirely  with 
tombstones',  consisting  of  white  marble  slabs,  inscribed  witk 
almost  roods  of  epitaphs.  Six  hundred  families  of  the  Pisan 
nobility  sleep  beneath,  besides  much  imtitled  dust ;  for  the 
cemetery  was  originally  the  only  one  in  the  city.  The  stuc* 
coed  wcdls  are  divided  into  compartments,  and  covered  with 
fresco  paintings  nearly  coeval  with  the  edifice  itself,  and 
strongly  illustrative  of  tbe  history  of  iAie  art.  Among  these 
18  a  delineation  of  Dante's  Hell,  in  which  devils  and  mortals 
are  seen  Sprawling  about  in  all  possible .  attitudes.  Proud 
piles  of  monumental  marMe,  sarcophagi,  and  busts,  together 
with  Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Italian  antiquities' crowd 
the  galleries,  rendering  them  not  less  a  school  for  artists,  than 
a  depository  of  the  dead.  In  this  respect  the  Campo  Santo 
is  much  superior  to  Westminster  Abbey,  though  its  moral  as<* 
sociations  were  to  us  far  less  interesting. 

Tbe  Archbishop's  Palace  and  other  stately  buildings,  front 
upon  the  square  of  the  Cathedral,  presentmg  not  a  single 
mean  object  to  detract  from  its  grandeur.  lo  the  vicinity 
stands  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  interior  of  which  daz*- 
zles  the  eye  with  the  richness  and  bvlliancy  of  its  embellish* 
ments.  JNear  this  place,  our  guide  pointeid  out  the  prison  of 
Ugolino,  whose  confinement  and  starvation  by  the  aspirings 
Prelate  are  sung  in  one  of  tbe  episodes  of  Dante. 

Tbe  moBt  interesting  biiiUing>  oejtt  to  those  above  4c- 
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scribed,  is  the  churc|i  of  St.  Maria  della  Spina,  so  called 
irooi  a  traditioo,  that  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  the  Saviour 
is  among  its  relics.  It  is  almost  another  Santa  Oasa,  so  tiny 
and  light  that  it  njight  apparently  have  been  borne  hither 
from  Palestine  or  some  other  oriental  clime,  by  less  potent 
beings  than  angels.  Its  dimensions  do  not  exceed  forty  feet 
in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth,  one  story  high,  and  crowned 
with  a  profusion  of  little  Gothic  pinnacles.  The  pillars 
without  number  are  of  all  possible  orders  of  architecture. 
Its  front  is  adorned  with  small  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
twelve  Disciples,  and  scores  of  Saints  perch  among  the  tur- 
rets above.  The  Madonna^  who  was  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  virtues,  has  been  removed  and  placed  in  a  more 
conspicuous  situation,  over  the  arched  entrance  of  the  most 
frequented  street  in  the  city,  that  her-  sphere  of  influence 
might  be  enlarged.  This  unique  and  fantastic  structure  is 
of  black  and  wliite  marble,  striped  like  the  Cathedral  at  Ge- 
noa.' U  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  13th  century.  Its 
position,  upon  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Amo,  standing  on  the  very 
brink,  and  insulated  from  all  other  buildings,  gives  promi- 
nence to  its  oddities.  When  it  was  first  seen  across  the 
river,  it  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  church.  It  really 
looks,  as  if  it  might  have  been  brought  in  a  Pisan  galley,  and 
here  set  ashore  as  the  most  convenient  landing  place. 

I  visited  the  large  Botanic  Garden,  forming  an  appendage 
to  the  University.  Its  compartments  are  extensive,  and  to- 
lerably well  filled  with  exotics,  as  well  as  with  native  plants. 
Artificial  mounts  have  been  constructed,  and  clothed  with 
evergreens,  which  add  to  the  variety  of  the  enclosure.  One 
striking  peculiarity  arrested  my  attention  : — the  alleys  are 
all  paved  like  so  many  streets,  for  the  convenience  of  tread- 
ing them  in  wet  weather.  Such  an  improvement  is  much 
more  conducive  to  health  than  to  correct  taste.  It  destroys 
in  a  great  measure  the  rusticity  and  beauty  of  the  garden. 

As  to  the  University  itself,  once  so  celebrated,  and  which 
still  boasts  of  its  scholars,  I  could  not  learn  that  it  contains 
any  thing  worth  seeing  or  hearing.  It  has  declined  with  the 
other  interests  of  the  city,  till  it  has  become  the  shadow  of 
what  it  once  was,  and  th^professor^out-number  the  students. 
The  former  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  high  lit^rary  quarrel^ 
respecting  the  construction  of  a  line  in  Dante,  whose  obscu- 
rities, like  those  of  Shakspeare,  probably  in  both  cases 
aoaing  firom  blunders,  open  a  glorious  field  for  CQxnme&tar. 

8*    - 
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tors.  Several  paper  shots,  in  the  IbriB  of  pamphlete,  have 
already  been  exchanged  ;  and  I  am  mformed  that  one  of  the 
combatants  has  chatlenged  his  antagonist  to  meet  him  with 
less  harmless  weapons. 

We  attended  the  theatre  one  evening — ^the  first  that  had 
been  visited  in  Ita1y«  The  building  is  large  and  handsomely 
finished,  in  the  style  of  an  Opera  House,  with  foui'  tiers  <^ 
boxes,  each  designed  to  accommodate  three  persons.  Gild- 
ed galleries,  frescoes,  and  chandeliers  rendered  the  coup  cT 
oeil  rather  brilliant.  The  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations 
were  respectable.  Although  the  piece  for  the  evening  was 
comic  and  full  of  action,  the  slow,  indolent  movements  of  the 
performers,  and  the  measured  pomp  of  the  language  present- 
ed a  striking  contrai^t  to  the  brisk,  bustling,  sprightly  ges- 
ture and  rapid  articulation  of  the  French.  An  excellent 
orchestra  constituted  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. The  audience  was  not  numerous,  and  by  no 
Qieans  orderly.  Even  in  the  lowest  theatres  Jn  France, 
every  spectator  is  silent,  and  intent  on  the  spectacle,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  But  here,  a  majority  of  the  house  did  not 
seem  to  regard  the  play,  and  were  engaged  in  loud  conversa- 
tion. 

One  day  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Leghorn,  four- 
teen miles  from  Pisa,  in  a  southerly  direction.  We  left 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  twelflh,  in  company  with  our 
friends  from  New-Tork,  and  accomplished  the  ride  in  about 
two  hours.  The  road  runs  nearly  the  whole  way  over  a 
low,  unbroken  plain,  of  moderate  fertility,  sprinkled  with  a 
few  mean  villages  and  houses,  sometimes  skirted  with  a 
grove  of  pines,  but  generally  devoid  of  interest,  and  leaving 
us  to  draw  upon  our  classical  resources  for  amusement.  A 
canal  connects  Pisa  with  Leghorn,  and  most  of  the  heavy 
goods  from  Florence  and  the  Yale  of  the  Arno  pass  through 
fiiis  channel.  It  was  made  at  little  expense  and  is  of  great 
practical  utility. 

Leghorn  makes  no  show  at  a  distance,  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage  from  any 
point  of  view.  It  stands  low,  on  ground  in  a  great  measurer 
artificially  made;  and'tlie  first  objects  which  strike  the 
traveller  on  his  approach  to  it,  are  the  stagnant  moats  and 
canals  surrounding  the  walls,  and  setting  up  into  the  heart  of 
Ale  town.  Yet  I  could  not  leam  that  these  ahiggii^  waters^ 
dioked  with  every  species  of  filth,  and  mant^  with  cor- 
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ruptioDi  produce  disease,  or  that  the  inhabitants  even  in  the 
hc^ts  of  summer  are  subject  to  epidemicH.  On  the  contrary, 
die  Florentines  and  strangers  from  oiher  parts  of  italj  resort 
hither  in  the  hot  months,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sea-bathing, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

Le^om  is  in  all  respects  the  very  reverse  of  Pisa,  and  in 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  deserted,  desolate,  silent 
streets  of  the  one,  to  the  active,  busy,  bustling,  noisy 
crowds  of  the  other,  the  effect  was  peculiarly  striking.  ^  The 
former  is  a  modern  and  emphatically  a  commercial  town, 
with  no  antiquities,  little  architectural  beauty  beyond  that  of 
utility,  and  few  works  of  art.  It  has  sprung  up  in  modern 
times,  and  doubled  its  population  since  the  commenceipent 
of  the  present  century,  amounting  now  to  about  60,000, 
within  a  circuit  of  two  miles !  Pisa  has  been  ruined,  and 
Leghorn  made  by  a  subjugation  to  the  Tuscan  government. 
Anterior  to  diis  period,  the  latter  was  an  insignificant,  dirty 
village,  sunk  in  thcLmud,  and  hidden  among  the  weeds  of  the 
shore.  The  Medicean  family  laid  the  foundations  of  its 
prosperity,  and  its  own  innate  vigour  has  continued  the  im- 
pulse, till  it  has  become  the  only  port  of  any  importance  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  greatest  mart  in  Italy. 

The  streets  of  Leghorn  are  generally^ regular  and  well 
paved,  most  of  them  wide  and  convenient,  and  a  few  of  them 
handsome.  They  nearly  all  converge  and  open  into  a  public 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  containing  an  area  of  per- 
haps five  acres,  lined  with  ranges  of  stately  buildings  on  both 
sides,  with  a  palace  at  one  end  and  a  showy  church  at  the 
other.  This  is  the  fashionable,  promenade.  It  is  surrounded 
with  side-walks,  but  has  no  'trees,  no  arcades — nothing  save 
the  wide  awnings  spread  before  the  doors,  to  shield  the  pas- 
senger from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  street  leading 
from  this  area  to  the  port  is  the  centre  of  business  and  the 
throroughfare  of  the  town.  It  is  lined  with  hotels,  coffee- 
houses, and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  which  the  wares  are  fancifully  displayed.  As  Leg- 
horn is  a  free  port,  foreign  goods  are  here  sold  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  Immense 
quantities  are  purchased  and  smuggled  by  individuals  for  the 
annual^  consumption  of  their  families,  and  sometimes  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Floren- 
tine ladies  to  come  hither  (a  distance  of  60  miles)  to  do  their 
shopping.    The  market  is  flooded  with  French  and  English 
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goods.  Porcelain  from  Sevres,  fancy  articles  from  Paris, 
the  wares  of  Birmingham,  and  the  cntlery.of  Sheffiekl,  at- 
tract your  eye  at  every  step.  Even  our  own  country  con- 
trives to  do  its  share. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Royal  Oak,  the  rendezvous  of 
most  of  our  countrymen  who  visit  Leghorn,  we  made  our 
way  through  the  multitude  to  the  Port,  which  is  more  inte- 
resting to  the  stranger  than  any  other  part  of  the  town.  A 
strong  barrier  surrounds  the  harbour,  and  the .  main  street 
opens  through  a  high,  narrow  arch,  where  the  rush  of  the 
crowd,  like  a  torrent  contracted  by  lateral  rocks,  is  incessant, 
and  often  dangerous.  Carriages,  hackney-coaches,  carts, 
wheel-barrows,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  commerce,  pour 
through  this  passage,  and  leave  no  protection  to  the  pedes- 
trian. 

The  first  object  which  arrested  our  attention  on  reaching 
the  quay,  was  a  conspicuous  pile  of  monumental  marble, 
consisting  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  four  bronze  slaves  in  chains  at  his  feet, 
surrounding  the  pedestal !  The  work  is  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly style,  but  the  design  is  absolutely  repulsive — worse,  if 
possible,  than  the  monument  to  Nelson,  in  the  Exchange  at 
Liverpool,  to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Petty 
sovereignty  is  here  clothed  in  its  most  revolting  attributes. 
The  expressive  faces,  the  piteous,  uplifted  eyes,  the  mana- 
cled limbs  of  the  captives,  meet  only  with  a  frown  from  the 
unrelenting  brow  of  the  victor ;  and  from  almost  the  only 
specimen  of  the  fine  arts  worth  looking  at  in  the  town,  the 
spectator  turns  away  with  disgust. 

At  the  dock  we  took  one  of  the  hundred  row-boats,  fur- 
nished with  carpets  and  aWnings,  always  in  readiness,  with 
an  importunate  gang  of  watermen  resting  upon  their  oars, 
and  made  an  equatic  excursion,  occupying  two  or  three  hours. 
The  inner  harbour,  or  rather  basin,  is  separated  from  the 
outer  by  a  mole,  covered  with  a  block  of  ware-houses,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  substantial  quays.  It  is  narrow 
and  crowded  with  vessels.  A  bridge  at  one  point,  and  a  v 
ferry-boat  at  another,  connect  the  insulated  buildings  with 
the  town.  There  are  now  lying  at  this  basin  two  ships  of 
war  $  one  for  the  Grreeks,  and  the  other  for  the  Turks,  des- 
tined probably  to  meet  hereafter  in  action  upon  the  ocean* 
The  latter  is  now  upon  the  stocks,  a  monstrous  half  finished 
hulk. 
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The  port  of  LegkK>rB  is  connected  with  the  basin  by  a  nar« 
row  pass^  just  wide  enough  for  one  large  vessel,  and  gene* 
rally  choked  with  boats.  It  is  closed  from  sunset  till  sun- 
rise, and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  during  the  night.  The 
object  of  such  a  vexatious  regulation  is  scarcely  discoverable^ 
unless  it  has  some  connexion  with  the  quarantine.  £vea 
boats  that  are  out  on  commercial  business  with  foreign  ves- 
sels, must  hurry  home  at  nightfall,  lest  the  gates  be  barred 
against  them* 

The  outer  harbour  is  spacious,  but  neither  deep  nor  safe. 
It  is  almost  entirely  artificial,  encircled  on  all  sides,  save  one, 
by  moles  and  quays.  Tremendous  and  rude  ledges  have 
been  thrown  together  next  to  the  sea,  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  Some  of  these  masses  of  rock  are 
so  enormous,  and  have  so  much  the  appekrance  of  being  in. 
St <u,  that  we  could  hardly  believe  they  had  not  been  planted 
here  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  The  principal  mole  has 
a  handsome  superstructure,  behind  which  the  vessels  ride  at 
anchor.  But  all  these  defences  against  the  elements  are  not 
sufficient  to  render  the  port  secure,  and  ships  are  often  dis- 
masted by  squalls,  while  moored  under  the  lee  of  the  mole* 
The  quarantine  ground  is  still  worse,  being  in  the  open  roads, 
exposed  to  all  the  storms,^  which  at  certain  seasons  lash  Iho 
coast. 

The  quantity  of  shipping  in  the  harbour  did  not  equal  my 
expectsttiona,  though  aUowance  must  be  made  for  the  stagna- 
tion of  commerce  during  the  last  year,  and  perhaps  for  the 
time  of  our  visit.  Vessels,  like  birds  of  passage,  are  gene- 
rally periodical  in  t6eir  migrations  ;  and  none  of  the  Indiamen 
had  yet  arrived.  British  ships  were  numerous.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  Leghorn  is  done  by  English 
and  Scotch  merchants.  They  receive  nearly  all  the  con- 
signments of  our  countrymen.  The  boatmen  took  us  along- 
side the  family  yacht,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baring,  the  London 
banker.  She  is  one  of  the  prettiest  models  I  have  eyer  seen ; 
neat,  tasty,  and  without  any  superfluity  of  ornament.  Once 
a  year,  the  proprietor  and  bis  family  make  a  trip  along  the 
elassic  shores  of  t^e  Mediterranean,  touching  at  Naples, 
Palermo,  Malta,  and  other  ports. 

Having  examined  the  harbour  and  shipping,  we  extended 
our  excursion  without  the  mole  to  the  Light- House,  standing 
upon  «  rocky  islet,  also  artificially  made.  The  lantern  is 
poised  upon  a  substantial  tower,  pmiiaps  150  feet  above  the 
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waves.  In  our  toilsome  ascent,  two  or  three  families  of  females 
were  observed,  in  apartments  not  uncomfortable,  but  at  a  fear-^ 
ful  elevation.  Some  of  them  had  pretty  Italian  faces,  wreathed 
with  smiles,  and  looked  like  imprisoned  beauty.  If  a  Sap- 
pho should  chance  to  be  of  the  number,  she  might  find  both 
the  rock  and  the  wave  at  her  own  window. 

The  lantern  is  furnished  with  a  good  telescope,  and  in 
clear  weather,  the  island  of  F^lba,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of 
Corsica,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  But  unfortunately  the  ho- 
rizon was  hazy,  and  these  islands  were  not  visible.  We  how- 
ever had  a  charming  view  of  the  two  small  islands  off  the 
coast ;  of  Monte  Nero,  and  its  white  villages  to  the  south  ; 
the  long  line  of  green  shores  to  the  norths  with  the^pennines 
beyond  ;  and  the  harbour  and  town  spreading  beneath  us.  A 
distinct  survey  of  these  objects  amply  remunerated  our  toils, 
and  consoled  us  under  the  disappointment  of  not  catching  a 
distant  glance  at  the  sea-girt  birth-place  and  prison  of 
Napoleon. 

On  our  return  from  this  excursion,  we  visited  the  Jews' 
Synagogue,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  building  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  About  obe  third 
^  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leghorn  are  of  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Israel.  They  here  enjoy  more  freedom,  or  in  other  words, 
experience  less  oppression,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Italian 
cities.  Many  of  them  have  accumulated  fortunes,  and  libe- 
rally contributed  to  embellish  their  sanctuary,  where  they  all 
worship  the  God  of  their  Fathers.  The  edifice  is  two  stories 
high,  without  much  external  show,  and  situated  on  one  of  the 
dirtiest  streets  in  town.  But  the  interior  is  both  rich  and 
splendid,  with  blind  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
female  part -of  the  audience,  and  a  spacious  area  below  for 
the  ihen.  The  reading-desk  rises  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ho* 
ly  of  Holies,  the  depository  of  the  book  of  the  law  and  the 
sacred  symbols,  is  a  superb  shrine,  erected  at  one  end  against 
the  wall.  All  the  ornaments  are  of  massive  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  lliere  are  no  less  than  three  thousand 
lamps,  and  the  flood  of  light,  pouring  upon  so  many  brilliant 
decorations,  is  said  to  be  on  some  of  the  great  festivals  almost 
insufferable.  Select  passages  from  the  scriptures,  in  the 
Hebraic  character,  cover  the  walls.  I'he  Grand  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Tuscany  not  long  since  paid  the  Synagogue  a 
^  visit,  and  the  congregation  in  return  presented  the  latter  with 
ft  gorgeous  dress,  sparkling  ynXh  the  gems  of  the  East.     Se* 
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Vetal  natives  of  Jerusalem,  Judea,  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  are  here  gathered  together,  and  find  a 
quiet  asylum.  4 

Our  visit  to  the  Protestant  burying-ground  was  to  me  ex- 
tremely interesting,  fond  as  I  am  of  brooding  over  cemeteries 
and. reading  epitaphs.  In  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  linger  round  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
than  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  living.  This  grave- 
yard, according  to  my  taste,  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa.  In  the  latter,  the  hand  of  art  alcme  is  visible  ; 
in  the  former,  nature  and  art  are  charmingly  blended.  'Ilie 
enclosure  is  small,  situated  in  the  suiiurbs  of  the  town,  where 
the  sacred  repose  of  the  torab^  is  undisturbed  by  the  din  and 
levity  of  the  streets.  A  neat  iron  railing,  supported  by  stone 
pillars,  encircles  the  area,  fringed  on  ail  sides  by  rows  of  cy- 
press, and  the  whole  beautifully  shaded  by  weeping  willows, 
which  hang  their  long  rich  tresses  over  the  white  marble,  mo- 
numeiits.  There  is  almost  thoujijht — certainly  sentiment  in 
this  tree,  the  very  image  of  which  is  melancholy  and  sepul- 
chral above  all  others.  The  sod  is  perft^crtly  green  and  ena- 
melled with  flowers,  among  which  the  wild  poppy  is  conspi- 
cuous, rearing  its  crimson  petals  above  the  rank  grass,  and  by 
a  sort  of  heedless  gaiety  striking  the  mind  by  contrast ;  as 
the  most  cheerful  music  sometimes  only  serves  to  sadden  the 
feelings. 

The  monuments  taken  collectively,  are  the  handsomest 
and  in  the  best  taste  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  of  fine 
statuary  marble,  uniformly  chaste  in  design,  and  executed  with 
all  the  exactness  of  the  Italian  chisel.  Their  dates  reach  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1746,  when  the  cemetery  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Bateman,  an  Englishman,  who  munificently  gave  a 
sufi[icient  sum  to  purchase  (he  ground,  and  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  enclosure.  Among  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments, is  one  to  the  memory  of  captain  Gamble,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  died  at  Pisa  in  1818.  It  is  of  the 
purest  Carrara  marble,  and  consists  of  a  square  pedestal  sur- 
rounded with  four  eagles,  above  which  rises  a  fiuted  column, 
surmounted  by  an  urn  and  girt  with  a  cincture  of  stars. 
Those  in  memory  of  captain  M' Knight,  of  the  United  States 
Marines ;  Miss  Bowdoin,  and  Mr.  Reed,  of  Boston  ;  Mr. 
Seton,  and  Mr.  Pollok,  of  New- York ;  Mr.  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut ;  Mr.  De  Bull,  of  Baltimore  ;  and  two  Mid- 
shipmen in  the  United  States  Navy,  are  all  beautiful.     The 
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tombs  of  tbe  English,  Irish  aad  Scotch  are  extremely  nume- 
rous ;  but  none  of  them  are  very  remarkable  or  interesting  to 
a  stranger,  except  that  of  Dr.  Smollett,  the  immortal  historian, 
novelist  and  poet.  His  monument  is  a  plain  pyramid,  rising 
on  a  square  pedestal,  inscribed  merely  with  the  date  of  his 
death  at  Leghorn,  his  age,  and  his  country.  He  could 
scarcely  have  selected  a  more  rural  and  quiet  spot  for  his 
grave,  even  upon  the  banks  of  his  native  Leven,  whose 
praises  he  has  so  sweetly  sung. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  France  were  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
several  letters  to  Leghorn ;  but  our  stay  was  so  short,  and  our 
anxiety  to  reach  the  South  of  Italy  before  the  beginning  of 
summer  was  so  great,  that  none  of  them  were  delivered.  We 
had  not  even,  time  in  this  short  visit,  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  veteran  American  Consul,  the  correspondent  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  been  here  many  years,  and  if  re- 
ports be  true,  has  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  After  dining 
comfortably  at  the  Royal  Oak,  we  returned  to  Pisa  on  the 
same  evening,  highly  gratified  with  the  incidents  and  plea- 
sures of  the  excursion. 


LETTER  LII. 

VALE  OP  THE  ARNO— -ARRIVAL  AT  FLORETfCE — -SKETCH  OF 
THE  CITV — EXTERNAL  APPEARANCE BKIBGES CATHE- 
DRAL  BAPTISTRY— ^CAMPANILE. 

Aprils  1826. — At  Pisa  a  coach  was  chartered  to  take  us 
to  Florence,  with  the  express  condition  of  furnishing  a  relay 
of  horses  midway,  to  relieve  us  from  ihe  necessity  of  resting 
two  or  three  hours  at  some  unimportant  village  or  dirty  hotel ; 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant,  we  set  out  for 
the  capital  of  Tuscany,  jnder  the  auspices  of  a  bright  and 
charming  day.  The  distance  is  about  fifty  English  mites,  in 
an  eastern  direction,  and  the  journey  was  accomplished  in 
^  nine  hours,  giving  us  ample  time  to  examine  the  little  which 
is  to  be  seen  between  the  two  places.  An  excellent  road, 
sometimes  hilly,  but  always  smooth,  pursues  the  l^ft  bank  of 
the  Arno  the  whole  way,  often  on  the  very  margin,  and  sel- 
dom out  of  sight  of  the  river.  A  classic  stream  of  so  much 
celebrity  was  a  welcome  companion,  and  its  banks  were  sur- 
veyed with  an  attention  proportioned  to  their  fame. 
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The  outlines  of  the  Vale  of  the  Arno  maybe  conveyed  to 
the  reader  in  few  words.  On  leaving  Pisa,  or  more  properly 
Lucca,  the  Apennines  make  a  bold  sweep  towards  the  Adri- 
atic, receding  from  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  their  de- 
clivities sinkmg  into  swells  of  moderate  elevation.  The  lof^ 
tier  peaks  in  the  chain,  still  covered  with  snow,  are  seen  in 
the  distance,  rising  in  a  long  line  round  the  head  of  the  vale, 
and  behind  the  green  slopes,  which  form  the  fore-ground. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  none  of  the  hills  exceed  a  few 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  on  both  sides,  the  formation  is 
the  same,  consisting  of  chalky  limestone  and  argillaceous 
slate,  imperfectly  shaded  with  verdure.  Plantations  of  olives 
occupy  the  bases,  and  above  these  rise  groves  of  fir,  chestnut, 
and  pine,  generally  of  a  dwarfish  growth  towards  the  sum- 
mits. 

The  Arno  itself,  like  almost  every  river  we  have  yet  seen 
in  Italy,  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  torrent,  forming  little 
else  than  a  channel  for  the  floods,  which  descend  from  the 
mountains  at  certain  seasons.  It  may  be  considered  as  an 
extremely  sensitive  hydrometer,  swelling  with  every  shower, 
and  shrinking  almost  to  a  rill  during  a  drought.  Its  bed  is 
two  or  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  ordinary  current,  ex- 
posing to  view  long  tracts  of  naked  gravel,  washed  down  from 
the  hills,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  perfect  desolation.  Here 
no  plants  nor  flowers,  as  on  some  of  our  streams,  skirt  the 
very  brink,  deriving  nutriment  from  a  rich  animal  deposit, 
playing  as  it  were  with  the  gentle  current,  and  hanging  ena- 
moured over  its  glassy  surface.  On  the  contrary,  the  Arno 
scourges  a  hundred  times  a  year  whatever  falls  within  its 
reach,  piling  still  higher  its  wastes  of  sands.  In  many  places 
dikes  are  thrown  up,  to  coh6ne  its  floods  within  due  limits. 
Neither  the  complexion  of  the  hurried,  turbid  waters,  nor  tlie 
aspect  of  the  misshapen  boats  by  which  they  are  navigated, 
affords  much  relief  to  the  eye,  and  the  stream  itself  is,  on  the 
whole,  far  from  being  picturesque  or  interesting. 

But  the  secondary  banks,  spreading  from  the  shores  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  are  rich,  green  and  beautiful.  The  vale  is 
oflen  several  miles  in  width,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  cul- 
tivated, as  well  as  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  no  soil,  however  manured  and  tilled, 
could  support  the  exuberance  of  foliage  sometimes  found 
along  the  road.  The  ground  is  laid  out  in  small  squares,  or 
parallelograms,  bordered  with  thick  rows  of  elms,  mulber- 
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ries  or  poplars,  with  heavy  vines  hanging  in  laxUriant  fes- 
toons from  tree  to  tree.  These  plantations  are  so  dense 
over  the  whole  landscape,  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  forest, 
through  which  the  eye  can  penetrate  but  a  short  distance,  till 
from  some  eminence  it  stretches  over  wide  tracts  of  matted 
verdure. 

The  beds  opening  between  the  lines  of  trees,  and  cultivated 
with  as  much  precision  as  an  ordinary  garden,  are  sown  with 
flax,. wheat,  grain,  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions,  one 
crop  succeeding  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  indeed 
often  seen  mingled  together  in  the  same  field.  All  the  tillage 
is  done  by  manual  labour,  and  the  mode  is  very  similar  to 
that  described  in  my  notice  of  Lucca.  But  exact  as  this 
culture  now  is,  it  might  evidently  be  much  improved,  by 
adopting  the  French  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine,  and  by 
removing  the  trees,  which  exhaust  the  soil ;  though  this 
would  make  serious  innovations  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  Flax  is  a  staple  article  in  all  this  part  of  Italy. 
Females  are  seen  along  the  ruads,  with  the  distaff  stuck  in 
a  belt  at  the  left  side^  twirling  the  spool  dangling  below,  and 
spinning  as  they  walk,  or  while  engaged  in  watching  their 
flocks.  Fields  of  the  raw  material,  hanging  its  blue  blos- 
soms, by  the  side  of  patches  of  wheat  full  in  the  ear,  and 
beneath  vinl^  shooting  their  tendrils  from  brandh  to  branch, 
presented  novel  scenery  for  the  middle  of  April./ 

The  Yale  of  the  Arno  is  as  populous,  as  it  is  productive, 
though  the  houses  are  so  constructed  and  situated,  as  to  add 
nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  except  when  seen  at 
a  distance.  Here  are  no  neat  little  cottages,  sprinkled  over 
.  the  fields,  half  ccmcealed  by  foliage,  and  wreathed  wjth 
flowers,  as  in  some  parts  of  England.  What  relief  and 
what  an  additional  charm  would  such  lodges,  peeping  from 
among  the  trees,  and  overshadowed  by  tlie  vine,  furnish  in 
this  hot  climate  !  But  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  people 
of  Italy  seem  to  have  no  taste  for  re{irement  and  a  rural 
lift.  Even  the  peasantry  are  fond  of  herding  together, 
in  crowded,  dirty  towns,  and  often  walk  several  miles  to 
their  daily  labours.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
paucity  of  animals  both  domesticated  and  wild,  renders  the 
Italian  landscape  extremely  inanimate,  in  comparison  either 
with  our  own,  or  that  of  Great-Britain.  No  children  are 
seen  frolicking  at  cottage  doors  ;  no  cattle  are  heard  to  low 
in  their  pastures ;  taxd  the  rustic  laugh,  after  the  toils  of  the 
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daj,  never  gives  cheerfulness  to  the  fields.  At  evening  the 
country  is  as  solitary  as  the  desert.  The  labourers  retire  to 
their  tillages,  shutting  themselves  up  within  high  walls,  con- 
fined streets,  and  cheerless  houses. 

We  passed  something  like  a  doeen  of  these  populous  vil* 
lages  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  scattered  at, distant  inter- 
vals along  the  road.  When  occupying  eminences,  they 
appear  remarkably  well  af  a  distance,  as  the  buildings  are 
generally  white,  and  contrast  finely  with  the  green  shipes  on 
which  they  are  •seated,  often  exhibiting  a  liberal  share  of 
domes  and  pinnacles.  But  the  moment  you  enter  the  gates, 
the  charm  vanishes.  Though  the  pavements  are  uniformly 
good,  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  lined  with  houses  built 
of  small  stones  and  mortar,  with  stuccoed  walls,  and  olten 
without  window  sashes,  giving  them  an  unfinished  and 
gloomy  appearance.  X  have  not  yet  seen  a  village  in  Italy, 
which  may  not  be  considered  a  prison,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  New-England  and  the  Middle  States.  The  travel- 
ler dreads  to  enter,  and  rejoices  when  l^e  again  breathes  a 
free  air. 

The  Tuscan  peasantry  have  perhaps  justly  been  ranked 
among  the  better  portions  of  the  population  of  Italy.  So 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  they  are  generally  in- 
dustrious,  temperate,  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  cultivating 
dieir  lands  with  neatness,  and  pursuing  their  respective  oc- 
cupations with  assiduity.  But  to  this  remark  there  are 
many  exceptions,  and  there  is  certainly  among  them  a  great 
deal  of  poverty.  Our  coach  was  pursued  by  beggars  half  ot  the 
way  between  Pisa  and  Florence.  I'his  may  probably  be  in 
part  owing  to  an  overstocked  population,  but  still  mi  ire  to  a 
bad  government  and  worse  feligion.  In  the  age  of  the  Re- 
public, Tuscany  supported  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants 
within  the  same  territory.  Swarms  of  mendicants  are  now 
seen,  either  from  a  want  of  employment,  or  a  want  of  incli- 
nation. The  pictures  of  rural  industry  along  the  road  were, 
however,  often  striking  and  agreeable,  particularly  among 
the  females,  who  were  busiy  in  weedmg  their  fields,  training 
their  vines,  and  braiding  their  straw  hats.  In  the  latter  em- 
ployment thousands  are  engaged.  The  peasant  girls  are 
celebrated  for  their  personal  accomplishments.  Mahy  of 
Aem  have  pretty  faces,  and  a  ^mall  fur  hat,  often  poised  on 
one  side  of  the -bead,  with  red  bodices  tightly  laced,  givest 
them  an  air  oS  nonchalance  and  arcbneas.     From  costume 
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as  well  as  from  a  general  reseni})laiice  of  character,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  they  are  of  Grecian  origin.^  It  is  certain 
that  the  Etrurians  were  a, powerful  and  comparatively  a  civi- 
lized people,  acquainted  with  letters  aitd  the  arts,  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome  ;  and  many  of  the  improvements  of  the 
latter  were  borrowed  from  the  former. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  the  Yale  of  the  Arno  becomes 
wide,  and  the  river  makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the  west,  passing 
near  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the  leflt  bank,  and  leaving  a  broad 
basin  on  the  opposite  side,  rising  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  height 
of  the  Apennines.  The  scenery  is  here  in  the  highest  de- 
gree rich  and  picturesque.  Numerous  white  villages,  and 
villas  of  the  Florentine  nobility,  are  seated  upon  the  accli- 
vities, swelling  stage  above  stage,  and  be'autifully  shaded 
witii  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  growth  and  deep  verdure.  Italian 
scenery,  like  a  splendid  painting,  seems  to  be  made  pur- 
posely for  show  ;  and  to  appear  to  advantage  it  must  be  seen 
under  a  favourable  .light,  and  at  a  proper  distance.  Its 
strong  lights  and  shades  oflen  produce  a  fine  coup  d'ceil ; 
but  its  lines  will  not  bear  a  close  inspection.  In  running 
down  one  of  these  showy  villas,  and  in  attempting  to  seize 
the  elements  of  the  picture,  I  was  oflen  reminded  of  the 
rustic  in  chase  of  a'  rainbow.  The  bright  illusion  vanishes 
on  a  nearer  approach,  and  the  traveller  is  left  to  wonder, 
how  coarse  stucco  walls,  gardens  and  evergreens  shorn 
into  fantastic  shapes,  and  weatherbeaten  statues  could  by 
any  possible  combination  thus  allure  and  der.eive  his  eye. 

Passing  the  long  Faubourg,  which  extends  several  miles  on 
the  road  towards  Pisa,  we  reached  the  gates  of  Florence  at 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  city  stands  so  low, 
and  the  walls  are  so  high,  that  the  environs  and  a  few  of  the 
more  elevated  towers  only  can  be  seen  in  approaching  on 
this  side.  A  stately  and  handsome  arch  forms  an  entrance 
through  the  massive  ramparts,  which  are  so  thick  and  strong 
as  to  appear  impregnable.  The  portals  are  guarded  by  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  custom-house  officers,  and  placemen  of  a 
subordinate  rank,  who  gave  us  as  much  trouble  as  possible. 
Afler  examining  our  passports,  and  inquiring  if  our  trunks 
contained  any  contraband  articles,  one  of  them  opened  the 
coach  door,  and  intimated  in  an  under-tone,  that  by  the 
payment  of  a  liberal  fee  our  luggage  might  be  exempted 
from  inspection.  As  we  were  in  no  particular  haste,  enter- 
tained no  fears  of  an  examination,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
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yield  to  extortion,  such  terras  were  promptly  rejected.  The 
officer  was  evidently  irritated  by  the  refusal;  and  determined 
to  render  the  search  as  vexatious  as  he  could.  He  made  us 
leave  the  carriage^  while  he  examined  the  boxQs  and  pack- 
ets. Our  trunks  were  opened,  and  their  contents  underwent 
a  minute  inspection,  some  of  them  being  strewed  upon  the 
ground. 

Natives  of  the  country  appeared  to  fare  no  better  'than 
ourselves.  During  a  delay  of  something  more  than  half  an 
hour,  it  was  amusing  to  see  others  undergoing  a  search  in 
the  handti  of  the^e  harpies.  Among  the  rest  an  old  market 
woman  driving  her  donkey  and  small  cart  filled  with  vegeta- 
bles, was  brought  to  at  the  gate,  and  the  contents  of  the 
vehicle  emptied  upon  the  pavement.  In  cases  where  the  load 
cannot  be  taken  out,  the  officers  use  an  iron  rod  for  probing 
the  contents  of  casks  and  chests. 

At  about  4  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of 
Florence,  and  comfortably  settled  for  a  week  at  the  Lo* 
canda  d^ In^hilterra,  where  our  New-York  friends  had  taken 
lodgings  the  day  previous,  and  invited  us  to  join  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  table.  This  hotel  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  in  Eur-ope.  It  is  kept  by  Schneider,  a  German 
emigrant,  who  has  realized  from  its  profits  a  princely  fortune. 
His  son  has  lately  clandestinely  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Governor  of  Leghorn,  and  mine  host  on  the  Amo,  by  way 
of  ^showing  that  a  runaway  match  would  not  dishonour  a 
sprig  of  Italian  nobility,  gave  a  marriage  portion  of  $200,000, 
together  with  a  Florentine  palace,  a  splendid  carriage,  and 
other  outfits.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enterprising  old  Ger- 
man continues  to  levy  his  contributions  upon  the  traveller, 
for  which  perhaps  the  latter  receives  an  equivalent  in  neat- 
ness and  coiAfort.  '  The  palace,  (for  so  it  may  justly  be  styled,) 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo,  in  by  fia 
the  finest  part  of  the  city.  Spiral  flights  of  marble  steps, 
guarded  by  handsome  copies  of  Egyptian  and  Roman  an- 
tiques, lead  to  the  chambers ;  and  the  Ijierraces  of  the  spa- 
cious court  are  crowded  with  statues,^  intermingled  with 
domestic  plants.  The  accommodations  are  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  exterior  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
hotel  is  constantly  full. 

^  Happening  to  riae  one  morning  at  an  early  hour,  to  take  a  fiiw  turns 
upon  the  terraee  before  breekfast,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  to  see  a  scrub, 
busy  in  washing  these  statues,  which  had  become  somewhat  tarnisfand  du- 

9* 
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Our  first  glance  at  Florence  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
deep  and  vivid  impression.  Afler  winding  through  some  of 
the  more  obscure  streets,  we  emerged  suddenly  upon  the 
banks  of  the  A  mo,  lined  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  palaces, 
connected  by  four  stately  bridges,,  and  exhibiting  a  partial 
view  of  the  towers  and  domes  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  well 
as  of  the  green  swells  of  the  Apennines  beyond,  gilded  by 
the  evening  sun.  In  the  river  itself,  I  was  prepared  to  be 
disappointed,  after  what  had  already  been  seen.  It  here 
preserves  much  the  same  character,  as  at  Pisa  and  between 
the  two  cities,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  art. 
It  pursues  a  straight  course,  lengthwise  through  the  city,  di- 
viding it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  channel  is  here 
even  wider,  than  it  is  sixty  miles  below,  and  the  turbid  water 
is  scarcely  of  sufficient-  d<  pth  to  cover  the  mud.  At  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  city,  a  dam  has  been  thrown  quite 
across,  over  which  there  is  a  fall  of  several  feet,  producing 
a  faint  murmur  through  the  town,  and  a  considerable  bustle, 
when  the  river  is  high. 

The  embankments,  like  those  at  Pisa,  are  entirely  artifi- 
cial and  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  as  also  of  the 
same  material.  If  the  Arno  possessed  any  natural  beauty^ 
these  quays,  extendipg  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  would 
destroy  it ;  but  fortunately  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  to 
b6  lost.  As  there  'ts  no  navigation  above  the  falls,  the 
streets,  called  the  Lung'  Arno,  are  perfectly  clean,  and  form 
the  fashionable  promenades.  So  variable  is  the  current  of 
this  river,  that  although  the  banks  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  breadth  of  the  channel, 
the  floods  sometimes  fill  it  to  the  brim  and  threaten  to  burst 
their  barriers.  From  the  lower  bridge  to  the  falls,  and  from 
the  second  bridge  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  town,  the 
buildings  extend  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  leaving  no 
passage  along  the  led  bank,  and  only  a  part  of  the  way  on 
the  right.  Napoleon,  while  master  of  Tuscany,  projected  a 
splendid  improvement,  by  continuing  the  Lung'  Arno  on 
both  sides  through  the  whole  length  of  Florence,  and  thence 
to  the  Cascine,  which  is  a  sort  of  Champs  Elys^es,  on  the 

ring  the  winter.  Apoll(^  and  the  Miuea  seemed  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
having  a  dish-clout  flapped  full  in  their  faces.  They  however  looked  all 
the  better  for  being  subjected  to  a  lustration.  The  graceful  limbs  of  Venus 
wer6  rendered  as  snowy  and  pore,  as  when  she  first  rose  from  the  foam  of 
her  native  sea. 
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right  bank  of  the  river  below.  But  the  work  will  probably 
never  be  executed  under  the  present  prosing  government* 
Some  of  the  palaces  between  the  two  lower  bridges  present 
showy  fa9ades,  and  the  view  at  this  point  has  no  ordinary 
share  of  magnificence.  The  streets  in  front  of  them,  open 
on  one  side  to  the  Arno,  are  spacious,  and  finely  paved  with 
large  flags,  fitted  together  in  the  most  exact  manner.  Near- 
ly all  the  pavements  in  the  city  are  of  the  same  description, 
and  exceed  in  firmness,  as  well  as  in  convenience  and 
beauty,  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  "1  hey  will  endure  for 
ages,  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  on  the  whole  they  will 
not  be  cheaper,  than  small  stones  which  require  to  be  taken 
up  and  re-adjusted  every  few  years. 

Although  all  the  bridges  are  substantial  structures,  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  either  their  grandeur  or  beauty, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Santa  Trinita,  which  is  of 
marble.  Its  arches  are  graceful,  and  Its  proportions  elegant. 
It  is  probably  one  of  thp  finest  bridges  in  the  world.  Hand- 
some statues  guard  its  extremities.  Fortunately  this  is. the 
most  exposed  by  its  location,  and  shows  to  good  advantage. 
The  Ponte  Vechio,  or  pld  bridge,^  is  an  oddity.  It  is  wide, 
and  the  passage  on  both  sides  lined  with  shops  of  the  ordi- 
nary size,  which  are  all  occupied  by  jewellers.  A  line  of 
buildings  suspended  m  air  across  the  Arnp  has  a  grotesque, 
but  by  no  means  an  agreeable  appearance,  as  it  prevents  the 
eye  from  rangmg  up  and  down  the  river.  Enough  of  silver, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  wrought  into  ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  is  here  deposited,  to  choke  the  current,  should  the 
bridge  give  way.* 

But  the  Prmte  Yechio  is  not  the  only  curiosity  of  the  kind 
in  this '  quarter.  A  gallery  also  extends  across  the  river, 
connecting  two  of  the  Ducal  Palaces  on  the  opposite  shores. 
Like  hundreds  of  other  buildingd  at  Florence,  it  was  coil- 

*  Hie  Italians  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  are  extrayagantly  fond  of 
jewelry ;  iinger-rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  pendants.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  these  articles  are  sold  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  the  other 
great  towns.  Ereu  a  peasant  girl  sometimes  has  gold  ornaments  about  her 
person  to  the  value  of  $2000.  They  frequently  descend  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  constituting  the  only  dowry,  and  often  the  only  property. 
I  have  seen  females  begging  with  knobs  in  their  ears.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  a  coachman  or  a  servant,  with  two  or  three  heavy  gold 
rings  upon  his  fingers.  The  jewelry  is  ol  thQ  most  showy  but  rich  kind  ; 
and  the  peasantry  will  consent  to  work  hard  and  live  poor  for  life,  provided 
they  jcan  make  a  handsome  display  of  their  oroaments  on  futag. 
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straded  during  an  age  of  jealousy  between  rulers  and  their 
subjects,  to  afford  a-secret  and  safe  passage  to  those,  who 
feared  to  encounter  on  the  open  bridges,  the  effects  of  their 
'  own  tyranny  in  the  exasperated  feelings  of  tbeir  enemies. 
Most  of  the  old  palaces  are  built  for  purposes  of  defence, 
looking  more  like  castles  or  prinons,  than  like  dwelling* 
houses.  The  lower  windows  are  all  grated  with  heavy  bars 
of  iron,  and  the  doors  are  as  massive,  as  the  portals  of  a 
city. 

On  the  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  we  all  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  stands  on  a  public  square  of  the  same  name,  at 
some  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno.  It  is  a  huge 
pile,  striking  the  spectator  with  astonishment  at  its  size,  ra- 
ther than  with  the  grandeur  or  harmony  of  its  proportions. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  Roman  cross,  the  head  of  which  is  octa* 
gonal,  giving  it  an  unique  appearance.  The  front  is  unfi- 
nished, being  rudely  plastered  ;  and  the  other  sides  are  en- 
cased with  black  and  white  marble,  like  the  Doomo  at 
Genoa.     Gothic  pinnacles  and  statues  crown  the  roof. 

Over  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross,  rises  a  stu- 
pendous dome,  which  preserves  the  octagonal  shape  of  the 
end  of  the  church  below.  Its  dimensions  almost  equal 
those  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  being  but  fifleen 
feet  4ess  in  breadth,  and  only  thirteen  less  in  height.  It  was 
designed  by  Brunellesco,  a  celebrated  Florentine  architect, 
in  the  14th  century,  about  a  hundred  years  af\er  the  rest  of 
the  church  was  built,  and  anterior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's.  • 
The  former  is  indeed  said  to  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of 
the  latter — a  circumstance  by  no  means  improbable,  as  Mi- 
chael Angelo  used  to  say,  that  the  work  of  Brunellesco 
could  only  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.  This  dome, 
which  at  present  is  said  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  320  feet  from 
the  ground.  I  have  seen  men  at  work  on  the  very  top,  who 
were  reduced  almost  to  the  size  of  sparrows.  The  piazza 
of  the  Cathedral  has  lately  been  extended,  so  as  to  afford  a 
full  view  of  the  enormous  edifice.  At  night  it  appears  to 
rise  like  a  mountain  against  the  horizon. 

The  inside  of  course  conforms  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
exterior,  in  the  general  contour  of  its  features.  Splendid 
chapels  fill  the  octagonal  projections ;  and  long  lines  of  im- 
mense pillars  separate  the  aisles  from  the  nave.  Directly 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  closed  «t  tofj  is  the  choir, 
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some  thirty  feet  iq  diameter,  still  preserving  the  octagon, 
and  surrounded  with  Ionic  columns,  better  suited  to  the  tight- 
ness and  gaiety  of  a  theatre,  than  to  the  solemnity  of  a 
sanctuary.  Elevated  upon  a  throne,  on  one  side  of  this  en- 
closure, is  a  statue — of  whom  1  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
God  the  Father,  as  the  valet-de- place  familiarly  termed  him  ! 
He  is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  one  hand  resting  , 
upon  his  thigh,  and  the  other  raised,  as  if  in  the  act  oF  speak- 
ing. His  countenance  is  that  of  an  old  man,  with  a  hoary 
beard  and  a  stern  look.  Within  a  few  paces  of  this  image, 
one  pf  the  Medici  was  stabbed  to  the  Heart  by  his  rival,  while 
in  the  attitude  of  kneeling  at  his  devotions ;  and  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  crimes  of  an  opposite  character  are 
often  perpetrated  before  the  altar.  The  Cathedral  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  city,  and  among  the  crowd  of  fa- 
shionables, vows  are  said  to  be  whispered  to  other  ears  than 
those  of  the  Virgin. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  lined  with  piles  of  mpnu- 
mental  marble,  and  the  chapels  are  filled  with  pictures  of  the 
Tuscan  school.  Whatever  merit  any  of  these  works  may 
possess,  it  is  not  displayed  to  much  advantage,  owing  to  the 
more  thaii  twilight  dimness,  glimmering  through  the  Gothic 
windows,  of  painted  glass,  and  unusually  small,  added  to  thd 
total  obscurity  of  the  dome.  The  forms  of  devotees,  gli- 
ding round  the  choir,  or  kneeling  before  the  altars,  appeared 
like  spectres,  half  disclosed  by  the  rays  of  tapers,  blending 
with  the  indistinct  light  of  day ;  and  peals  of  the  chant, 
sometimes  bursting  from  unseen  lips,  and  sent  back  in  echoes 
from  the  vaulted  roof,  had  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  ef- 
fect. Tdwards  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  front  and  lateral 
doors  render  the  vacant  aisles  less  gloomy,  and  more  fully 
bring  to  view  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  is  partly  the  work 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Beneath  it  sleeps  the  dust  of  great 
men — Brunellesco,  Giotto,  and  others. 

A  shattered  picture  of  Dante,  in  the  attitude  of  reading 
his  Divine  Comedy,  is  suspended  from  the  wall,  and  arrests 
the  attention  of  every  traveller,  although  it  forms  but  a  frail 
and  inadequate  memorial  of  the  great  Tuscan  poet,  the  cre- 
ator of  a  new  language,  and  in  point  of  prominence  the 
Shakspeare  of  Modern  Italy.*     His  remains  still  rest  at 

*  "  The  power  of  the  human  mind,"  says  Sismondi,  "  was  never  more 
forcibly  demonstrated,  in  its  most  exquisite  maste;'-pieces,  than  in  the  poem 
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Ravenna,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  whither  he  was 
driven  into  exile  by  the  persecutions  of  his  countrymen,  who 
are  proud  of  his  reputation,  and  have  in  vain  sought  to  re- 
claim his  ashes.  He  died  in  1321.  A  cenotaph  monument 
to  his  memory  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Ricci,  a  celebrated 
Florentine  artist,  and  will  soon  be  erected  in  the  church  of 
St.  Croce,  among  the  other  illustrious  namen,  which  conse- 
crate its  aisles.  It  is  to  be  of  white  marble,  presenting  a 
group  of  statues,  which  will  comprise  a  figure  of  Italy,  point- 
ing to  her  favourite  poet,  together  with  his  own  likeness  and 
suitable  illustrations  of  his  works.  The  whole  expense  is 
estimated  at  $40,000 — a  greater  sum  than  Dante  ever  saw 
during  his  life.  It  is  some  gratification  to  see  the  posterity 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  attempting  by  these  acts  of  liberality 
to  obliterate  the  ingratitude  of  their  fathers,  and  to  appease 
the  manes  of  persecuted  genius. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  less  poetical  subject :  In  front  of  the 
Cathedral  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  stands  the  Bap- 
tistry, an  octagonal  edifice,  encrusted  with  black  and  white 
marble,  and  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  primary  struc- 
ture to  which  it  belongs.  The  interior  is  extremely  rich,  the 
pavement  consisting  of  beautiful  mosaics,  and  the  shrines 
glittering  with  precious  stones.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  less  splendid  than  its  Pisan  rival,  dedicated  to  the  same 
purposes.  The  three  bronze  doors  are  reckoned  master- 
pieces of  art,  and  old  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  admiration,  and  in  his  characteristic  liberality  towards 
the  works  of  others,  used  to  call  them  '*  the  Gates  of  Para- 
dise." They  are  enriched  with  bas-relief  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  appropriately  representing  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

What  shall  we  ^ay  of  two  massive  iron  chains,  suspended 
by  rings  from  the  antique  pillars  on  each  side  of  the  princi- 
pal portal,  all  taken  from  captive  Pisa,  and  still  dinplayed  as 
trophies  of  conquest  ?  Coming  as  1  recently  had  from  the 
wreck  of  that  interesting  little  Republic,  these  spoils  from  a 
port '  now  in  utter  ruin,  thus  ostentatiously  exhibited,  awa- 
kened in  my  breast  a  tide  of  mingled  emotions.  The  Flo* 
rentines  attempt  to  soften  the  features  of  the  picture  by  sta*  v 


(the  Dimna  Camedia)  of  Dante.  Without  a  prototype  in  any  existing  lan- 
guage, equally  uoTel  in  its  various  parts,  and  in  the  combination  of  the 
ivhole,  it  stands  alone,  as  the  first  monument  of  modem  genius,  the  first 
great  work  which  appeared  in  the  reviTing  literature  of  Europe. 
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ting,  that  the  chains  were  presented  to  them  by  the  Pisana 
for  guarding  their  territory,  while  they  were  engaged  in  fo- 
reign wars.  Notwithstanding  this  explanation^  the  traveller 
regards  the  manacles  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  embleni  of 
the  subjugation  of  Pisa.  If  either  state  had  been  benefitted 
by  the  conquest,  such  a  boastful  display  of  the  trophies  of 
war  would  admit  of  some  palliation ;  but  both  were  ruined 
and  depopulated  by  civil  dissensions.  Let  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  mark  the  picture,  and  see  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  our  country,  if  any  of  the  flourishing  and  happy 
little*  Republics,  which  like  the  planetary  world  now  torm 
parts  of  the  great  system,  and  are  mutually  supported  by  one 
another,  should  yield  to  the  impulses  of  ambitif»n,  wander 
from  their  orbits,  and  strive  for  the  mastery  over  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  Campanile  or  Belfry  in  this  group  of  buildings,  like 
that  of  Pisa,  is  an  insulated  tower,  standmg  a  fe\'  paces 
from  the  corner  of  the  Cathedral,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
288  feet.  It  is  perhaps  twenty  feet  square,  constructed  of 
the  most  solid  materials,  and  faced  on  the  outside  with  varie- 
gated marbles,  among  which  the  white  prevails,  beautifully 
clouded  with  other  colours.  The  workmanship  is  as  finished 
as  the  smallest  and  nicest  piece  of  mechanism  ;  and  for  five 
centuries,  it  has  stood  the  admiration  of  all  travellers,  from 
Charles  the  Yth,  down  to  less  imperial  visitants.  It  was 
built  by  Giotto,  who  by  dint  of  genius  became,  from  a  pea- 
sant boy,  one  of  the  most  renowned  architects  of  the  age. 

Arduous  as  was  the  ascent  by  means  of  spiral  flights  of  steps 
in  the  interior,  the  word  as  usuul  was  upward  !  and  we  climbed 
to  the  very  top,  even  to  the  tiled  roof,  which  rises  above  the 
open  balustrade.  The  view  of  Fhirence  and  its  antique 
towers  ;  of  the  Vale  of  the  Arno  both  above  and  below  the 
town  ;  of  the  river  itself,  at  this  height  divested  of  its  minor 
defects,  and  flowing  through  its  bright  and  luxuriant  bor- 
ders ;  of  the  hilly  environs,  infinitely  varied,  and  crowned 
with  castles,  palaces,  villas,  gardens,  ghurches,  and  convents 
— such  a  landscape,  glittering  beneath  an  Italian  sky,  and 
blooming  in  all  the  freshness  of  Spring,  may  be  conceived, 
but  cannot  be  adequately  described.  Eastward  the  pros- 
pect reaches  to  the  woody  heights  of  V^allombrosa,  and  the 
peaks  of  m'ountains  overhanging  it,  still  enveloped  in  snow. 
Three  or  four  miles  towards  the  north,  the  dilapidated  walls 
and  nodding  towers  of  old  Fiesole,  seated  upon  one  of  the 
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loftiest  swells  of  the  Apennines,  imperfectly  show  them-' 
selves- through  the  intervening  foliage.  The  seven  gates  of 
Florence,  and  ill  the  great  avenues  by  which  it  is  approached, 
were  distinctly  traced.  Of  these  the  Porta  St.  Gallo,  lead- 
ing across  the  mountains  to  Bologna,  St.  Croce,  the  Roman, 
and  Pisan  are  the  principal.  The  walls,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  are  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  enclose  a  population  of 
about  70,000.  Crowded  faubourgs,  extending  on  all  sides, 
considerably  augment  the  amount ;  but  what  is  this  handful 
of  inhabitants,  compared  with  the  400,000,  whom  the  city 
alone  contained  in  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Republic ! 
Can  any  person  ask  a  more  palpable  demonstration  than  this 
of  the  superiority  of  one  form  of  government  over  another  ? 
Tet  the  Florentines,  slumbering  in  ignoble  ease,  enslaved  by 
ecclesiastics,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  despotism  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  are  suffering  the  glorious  inheritance  of 
their  fathers  to  waste  away,  without  one  generous  effort  to 
regain  their  long-lost  liberties. 

While  we  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrades  of  the  Cam- 
panile, surveying  the  dusky  battlements  of  the  city,  the  bells 
tolled  and  the  chants  of  numerous  processions  of  priests  in 
their  robes,  followed  by  a  multitude,  ascended  in  murmurs 
from  below.  As  they  moved  through  the  deep  and  dark 
windings  of  the  streets,  they  alternately  vanished  and  re- ap- 
peared, and  the  sound  of  their  voices  by  turns  faded^and  re- 
vived upon  the  ear.  There  was  something  absolutely  melan- 
choly and  painful  in  the  picture.  What  a  different  scene  did 
the  activity  and  bustle  of  the  town  present  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Medicean  family,  when  commerce  and  the  arts  flou- 
rished ;  when  the  citizens  assembled  on  the  public  squares  to 
discuss  the  interests  of  the  state  ;  when  every  high-minded 
Florentine  was  ready  to  rally  at  a  moment's  warning  under 
the  banners  of  the  Republic,  and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
freemen  rang  along  the  banks  of  the  Arno  ! 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  blocks  of  stately  buildings,  some  of  which  have  an 
air  of  venerable  antiquity.  On  the  western  side  stands  a 
monument,  to  commemorate  the  miracle  of  St.  Zenobi, 
whose  coffin  coming  in  contact  with  a  withered  oak,  is  said 
to  have  caused  it  to  put  forth  its  foilage  afresh.  This  square 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  loun- 
gers, literary,  political,  and  fashionable.  It  is  a  sort  of  Ex- 
change, whither  the  Florentines  resort  at  evening,  to  converse 
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and  gather  the  news  of  the  day.  Here  are  several  of  the 
principal  cofTee-houses  in  town ;  and  the  very  benches  are 
^shown,  on  which  MachiavelU  and  his  contemporaries  used 
to  lounge. 


LETTER  LIII. 

FLORENCE      CONTINTTED — CHURCHES — SANTA    CROCE SAINT 

LORENZO— TOMBS  OF  THE  MEDICI LAURENTIAN    LIBRARY 

SANTA   MARIA    NOVELLA^ ANNU^ZIATA — MUSEUM BOTA- 
NIC  GARDEN FITTI    PALACE BOBOLI    OARBBN — CA8C1NE. 

Aprils  1826. — To  the  chjurch  of  Santa  Croce  we  paid  se- 
veral visits,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  interesting  associations. 
It  stands  on  a  large  square  of  the  same  name,  surrounded 
with  antique  and  grotesque  buildings,  some  of  which  have 
been  the  cradles  of  distinguished  men.  The  church  itself, 
elevated  by  half  a  dozen  steps  above  the  piazza,  presents  a 
rude  exterior.  It  was  built  in  the  same  age  with  the  cathe- 
dral, but  the'  outside  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be  finished.  The  colossal  proportions  of  its  interiir,  its 
long-drawn  aisles,  its  ranges  of  massive  columns,  its  Gothic 
wooden  roof,  and  the  sombre  aspect  of  its  chapels  and  altars, 
impress  the  mind  with  a  solemnity  of  feeling.  An  inattention 
to  the  lesser  ornaments,  such  as  embellish  most  of  the  Flo- 
rentine churches,  comports  with  the  dignity  of  a  sanctuary, 
which  enshrines  much  of  the  holiest  dust  of  Italy. 

On  entering  the  front  door,  the  eye  of  the  visitant  is  at  once 
arrested  by  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo,  erected  against  the 
wall  to  the  right.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  the  ashes  of 
such  a  man,  equally  distinguished  for  his  genius,  his  skill, 
his  patriotism,  and  noble  attachment  to  liberty,  sleep  beneath 
the  pavement.  But  the  monument  itself  is  worthy  of  his 
memory,  and  furnishes  another  proof  that  his  countrymen 
are  much  more  fond  of  heaping  honours  upon  the  dead,  than 
of  doing  justice  to  the  living.*  It  consists  of  a  pyramidal 
pile  of  marble,  which  rises  above  a  splendid  sarcophagus. 

*  On  the  downfal  of  republican  liberty,  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  man- 
fully struggled^br  its  support,  became  a  self-exile  from  his  country, indig- 
nantly retiring  to  Rome,  whence  he  refused  to  return,  till  his  remains  were 
restored  to  his  native  earth  by  his  enslaved  and  degraded  countrymen. 

VOL.  II.  10 
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Among  its  ornaments  are  figures  of  Architecture,  Sculpture^ 
and  Painting,  with  their  appropriate  insignia,  designed  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
which  this  astoniehing  man  attained  an  almost  equal  degree 
of  eminence.  A  little  medallion  of  his  own  painting  also 
forms  one  of  its  most  interesting  embellishments. 

Next  in  order,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  church,  is  the 
tomb  of  Alfieri,  the  great  dramatic  poet,  and  one  of  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  modem  Italy  ;  though  the  eccentricities  of  his 
character  detract  somewhat  from  the  veneration  wjiich  <  the 
traveller  is  ready  to  pay  to  his  talents.  He  was  the  personal 
friend  of  Canova,  who  has  done  not  less  credit  to  his  feelings 
than  to  his  taste  in  the  design  of  this  monument.  The  same 
marble  will  indissolubly  connect  two  illustrious  names  ;  and 
they  who  were  so  intimate  in  life,  will  not  be  wholly  separa- 
ted even  in  death.  ^  work  with  which  the  artist  evidently 
took  great  pains  has  not  been  considered  as  one  of  his  hap- 
piest efforts ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not :  to  me  it  appear- 
ed both  appropriate  and  beautiful.  The  sarcophagus  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  A  draped  figure  of  Italy,  crowned  like  Cybele 
with  triple  towers,  is  in  the  attitude  of  pointing  io  a  me- 
dallion of  the  poet  in  bas-relief,  and  weeping  for  the  loss  of 
a  favourite  son.  Is  it  possible  for  a  design  to  express  more 
simplicity  or  greater  pathos  1  There  is  however  one  defect 
so  glaring  as  to  strike  every  spectator,  but  which  was  not  the 
fault  of  Canova.  The  name  of  the  Countess  of  Albanv, 
widow  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  at  whose  expense  the  mo- 
nument was  erected,  is  even  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
Alfieri  himself.  It  is  emblazoned  in  large  letters  in  front, 
and  a  special  record  is  made  of  an  act  of  munificence — per- 
haps a  tribute  of  genuine  affection.  This  titled  personage 
was  in  plain  terms  the  mistress  of  the  poet,  and  whatever 
was  the  strength  of  her  attachment,  taste  and  refinement 
surely  might  have  dictated  a  less  ostentatious  and  a  more 
delicate  mode  of  expressing  her  sorrow. 

A  few  feet  farther  on  in  the  same  aisle,  the  visitant  finds 
the  sepulchral  urn  of  Machiavelli,  with  a  figure  of  History 
holding  his  medallion.  In  the  minds  of  most  of  my  readers, 
a  prejudice  is  probably  associated  with  his  name,  which  has 
become  a  generic  term  in  our  language,  to  express  a  sort 
of  Jesuitical,  refinedt  wily,  and  cunning  policy.  Such  a 
stigma,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  rather  from  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies,  than  from  a  fair  construction  of  his  writings. 
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Id  the  course  of  my  collegiate  studies,  I  recollect  to  have 
read  a  translation  of  his  works,  from  the  mere  curiosity  of 
arriving  at  the  origin  of  a  word  in  common  use  in  our  coun- 
try, and  to  have  laid  down  the  book  without  finding  any 
thing  to  justify  the  etyinology  and  import  of  the  epithet. 
The  doctrines  broached  in  his  Prince,  the  only  objectionable 
portion  of  bis  voluminous  works,  are  not  principles  upon 
which  he  himself  acted,  but  merely  abstract  views  of  policy, . 
drawn  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  passions  and 
of  the  corruptions  of  courts.  If  others  have  availed  them- 
selves of  his  insight  into  character,  and  have  reduced  his 
hypothetical  cases  into  practice,  the  fault  is  not  chargeable 
upon  him.  At  all  events,  the  Florentines  consider  Machia- 
velli  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  men  of  his  age,  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  talents  and  his  devoted  attachment  to 
republican  principles. 

In  the  character  of  old  Galileo— he  that  was  denounced 
as  a  heretic  for  inventing  the  telescope,  and  for  broaching  the 
dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  the  sun  round  the  earth — there  can  be  no  mistake. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  other  aisle  of  this  church,  nearly  opposite 
that  of  Michael  Angelo.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
critics,  the  design  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate. 
The  monument  is  surmounted  by  two  figures,  one  repre- 
senting Geometry,  and  the  other.  Astronomy,  emblematic  of 
the  departments  of  science,  in  which  the  philosopher  particu- 
larly excelled.  He  owes  his  pile  of  sculptured  marble  to  the 
munificence  of  a  private  family ;  for  like  all  the  great  men 
of  Florence,  he  died  an  exile  from  his  native  city,  persecuted, 
blind,  and  pennyless.  The  events  of  his  hfe  are  too  well 
known  to  need  a  recapitulation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
on  the  day  of  Michael  Angelo's  death,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
4]eatb,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born.  If  this  remarkable 
coincidence  be  a  &ct,  such  an  unbroken  chain  of  intellect 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

On  one  side  of  Santa  Croce  is  an  extensive  convent,  en- 
closing spacious,  open  areas,  tastefully  shaded  with  ever- 
greens. We  could  not  learn  that  it  contains  many  inmates  ; 
the  whole  precincts  were  silent  as  the  grave.  The  cloisters 
are  still  used  as  a  cemetery,  and  numerous  white  monu- 
ments, elegantly  wrought,  have  recently  been  erected  along 
the  walls.     But  the  principal  burying-ground  of  Flo|:e^ce  is      ^ 
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two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  the^practice  of  inter- 
ring the  dead  in  churches  has  here,  as  in  all  the  other  large 
cities  of  Italy,  been  in  a  great  measure  discontinued. 

The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  ranks  next  to  tliat  of  St.  Croce 
in  point  of  interest.  It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  untitled 
ancestors  of  the  Medicean  family,  in  the  same  age  with  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  built  by  the  same  architect.  The  plain^ 
substantial,  republican  merchant  by  whom  it  was  endowed, 
sought  only  to  erect  a  temple  which  sh6uld  be  expressive  of 
his  piety,  and  not  of  his  wealth,  accumulated  by  honq^t  in- 
dustry. His  intentions  were  fulfilled,  and  the  edifice  is  in- 
dicative of  his  character — simple,  dignified,  and  unostenta- 
tious. E/very  one  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Medici.  As  with  all  other  aristocracies,  the  links  in  the 
'chain  of  cause  and  effect  are  few.  Wealth  and  talents  begat" 
power ;  power,  luxury  ;  and  luxury,  oppression.  An  epitome 
of  the  story  of  the  family  is  read  in  the  ornaments  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  John  de  Medici,  the  founder,  though  a  secular 
man,  thought  only  of  a  church,  regardless  of  a  tomb,  content 
that  his  dust  should  mingle  with  common  earth  :  his  descen- 
dants, on  the  contrary,  though  invested  with  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  forgot  the  church,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  respects  any  practical  purposes  of  piety,  and  dreamed  only 
of  splendid  mausolea.  ^^ 

John,  the  pious  and  worthy  ancestor,  has  received  no 
sepulchral  honours.  His  son  Cosimo,  sometimes  styled 
pater  patrice,  sleeps  in  front  of  the  High  Altar,  under  a  por- 
phyry slab  in  the  pavement,  elegantly  inlaid  with  gems.  But 
even  this  degi'ee  of  magnificence  did  not  satisfy  his  posterity, 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  Clement  YII.  The  former  planned,  and 
the  latter  employed  Michael  Angelo  to  execute  the  sacristy 
in  St.  Lorenzo,  as  a  family  cemetery  of  the  Medici.  By  the 
time  the  place  of  interment  was  prepared,  the  stock  had  so 
far  degenerated,  that  their  deeds  were  not  Worth  commemo- 
rating. Both  of  the  Popes  died  at  Rome,  and  their  tombs 
must  of  course  give  additional  eclat  to  St.  Peter's.  Thus 
was  the  great  artist  lefl  to  waste  his  skill  in  immortalizing 
dunces.  His  works. have  been  much  praised  and  ranked 
among  the  chef  d'cBuvres  of  his  chisel.  The  execution  no 
doubt  is  very  perfect  ;  h\it  are  the  designs  so  ? — One  of  the 
tombs  is  ornamented  witH^  figures  of  Night  and  Day,  and 
another  with  Dawn  and  Twilight.  Now  who,  without  the 
aid  of  a  cicerone  at  his  elbow,  would  be  able  to  reoognize 
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the$e  ullegorical  peroooaged  ?  I  was  more  pleased  with  a 
rough  hewn  and  unfinished  block  of  his  marble^  than  with 
the  more  elaborate  speciinens  of  his  skill ;  because  the  for- 
mer presented  e^  vivid  image  of  the  man  at  his  work,  exhibit- 
ing the  rude  marks  of  the  chisel,  just  as  they  were  impressed 
and  left  three  centuries  ago. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  historical  description  of 
this  church.  The  descendants  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the 
other  son  of  John  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  family, 
aspired  to  military  nobility,  as  the  other  branch  of  the  stock 
had  to  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Cosimo  I.  assumed  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke,  under  whose  auspices  was  commenced 
an  addition  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  with  all  its 
immeasurable  wealth  may  emphatically  be  styled  the  Folly  of 
the  Medici,  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  chapel  or 
rather  tower,  aboi^t  ninety  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred 
in  height,  standing  behind  the  church,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  a  rude  entrance.  No  pen  can  adequately  describe 
the  splendid  waste  of  materials,  which  the  interior  exhibits. 
Its  riches  set  oriental  luxury  at  defiance,  and  the  whole  chapel 
filled  with  gold  would  scarcely  amount  to  the  sum,  which 
has. been  expended,  to  _  the  impoverishment  of  millions  of 
Tuscan  subjects.  The  spectator  stands  amazed  with  the 
chaos  of  brilliancy,  which  flashes  around  him  ;  and  it  is  some 
time  before  he  can  bring  his  mind  to  an  analysis  of  the 
architecture,  or  the  confused  splendour  of  the  materials. 
Oriental  granite,  the  most  precious  marbles  from  all  coun- 
tries, several  varieties  of  jasper,  lapis  lazuli  in  profusion, 
porphyry,  chalcedony,  green,  yellow,  and  red  antique,  to- 
pazes, rubies,  pearl,  and  whatever  else  the  east  or  the  souA 
produces,  have  here  been  thrown  together  without  much  or- 
der and  with  less  taste. 

The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with  these  precious  stones. 
Luxury  has  wantoned  with  wealth,  and  the  only  governing 
principle  seems  to  have  been,  to  be  as  prodigal  as  possible. 
The  pavement  is  strewed  with  glittering  rubbish,  and  the 
dome  is  yet  in  a  rude  state.  As  for  the  few  dead  whose 
ashes  have  been  gleaned  and  deposited  in  this  sumptuous 
mausoleum,  they  present  nothing  save  proud  sarcophagi  and 
royal  insignia  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Let  them 
sleep  on  :  their  slumbers  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
trampling  of  my  footsteps  over  their  tombs.  The  family  of 
the  Medici  was  extinct,  before  this  chapel  was  in  a  state  of 
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forwardness  to  receive  even  the  last  of  a  degenerate  raee  ; 
,and  although  it  has  now  been  in  progress  two  hundred  years, 
another  line  of  Grand  Dukes  may  descend  to  the  tomb  of  the 
CafHilets,  ere  the  splendid  gew-gaw  is  completed.  A  few 
men  were  lazily  at  work,  the  clinking  of  whose  hammers  like 
the  tapping  of  so  many  woodpeckers,  was  reverberated  from 
the  vacant  and  gloomy  dome. 

Our  visit  to  the  Laurentian  Library,  in  an  old  convent 
adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  was  extremely  interest- 
ing, k  fine  shaded  court  spreads  before  the  cloisters,  and 
the  building  has  an '  air  of  retirement  as  well  as  of  venerable 
antiquity.  Here  indeed  is  a  monument,  worthy  of  the  bet- 
ter days  of  the  Medici,  when  liberty,  learning,  and  the  arts 
flourished  under  their  protecting  influence,  till  Florence  be- 
came the  Athens  of  Italy.  The  library  was  founded  by  tlie 
elder  Cosimo,  and  enriched  by  his  descendants  with  a  muni- 
ficence commensurate  with  their  wealth,  power,  and  love  of 
letters.  Even  the  Grand  Dukes  found  patronage  fashionable, 
and  spared  so^mething  from  their  luxuries  to  swell  the  con- 
tributions to  its  treasures. 

The  arrangements  of  the  hall  are  entirely  unique.  On 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  substantial  oaken  benches  with  backs 
to  them  like  the  seats  in  our  old-fashioned  churches  extend  to 
the  walls.  To  these  the  rarer  books  are  fastened  with  iron 
chains,  and  covered  with  canvass  to  protect  them  from  the- 
dust.  Some  of  the  ponderous  folios,  locked  by  massive 
clasps,  scarcely  require  such  precautions  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  as  one  man  would  be  unable  to  lifl  the  volume,  if  he 
were  disposed  to  pilfer.  A  Florentine  gentleman,  of  whose 
numerous  attentions  and  kindnesses  I  shall  hereafter  have 
frequent  occasion  to  speak,  accompanied  us  to  the  library, 
and  as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  its  officers,  they 
cheerfully  brought  out  its  choicest  treasures  for  our  in- 
spection. •  Among  these  were  a  copy  of  Virgil,  made  in  the 
third  century — the  Pandects  of  Justininn — Missals  of  the 
Pope  with  splendid  illuminations — a  Syriac  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels, done  in  the  sixth  century — and  Dante's  works  contain- 
ing likenesses,  executed  with  a  pen.  To  these  were  added 
the  still  choicer  manuscript^  of  Petrarch's  Letters,  and  some 
of  his  poetry,  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  the  original  of  the 
Decameron  of  Boccace ;  together  with  the  autograph  of 
Alfieri's  Tragedies.  The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  first  wri- 
ting out  in  full  all  his  plays  in  prose,  (copies  of  which  are 
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preserved,)  and  of  then  doing  them  into  verse — a  mode  of 
composition,  which  would  seen  to  be  unfavourable  to  any 
thing  like  inspiration,  and  a  species  of  drudgery  to  which  one 
would  hardly  think  an  impetuous  character  like  the  poet 
coald  be  brought  to  submit.  He  has  prefixed  to  each  of  his 
productions  his  own  opinions  of  its  merits,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  seldom  satisfied  with  his  writings. 

Our  credulity  was  somewhat  severely  put  to  the  test  by  a 
philosophical  relic,  preserved  under  a  glass  case  in  this  libra- 
ry. It  is  said  to  be  the  forefinger  of  Galileo.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  embalm  the  different  members  of 
saints,  such  as  ears,  noses,  teeth,  and  toes  ;  but  that  such  a 
mark  of  veneration  should  be  shown  to  the  profane  dust  of 
a  heretic,  is  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  which  the  church 
of  Rome  abounds.  However,  as  the  old  philosopher  pre- 
vious to  his  death  retracted,  on  his  bended  knees,  the  dam* 
nable  heresy  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  it  is  pos- 
sible his  persecutors  relented  and  consecrated  a  portion  of 
the  learned  penitent.  At  all  events,  having  lonj|;,sinoe  found 
that  scepticism  is  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  com- 
modities, which  a  traveller  can  possibly  carry  about  with 
him,  we  renounced  all  doubts  and  gazed  upon  the  withered 
relic,  as  th^  veritable  index,  which  once  pointed  to  the  blue 
heavens  of  Italy,  and  traced  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary 
world. 

The  church  of  the  Annunciation,  like  the  one  at  Genoa  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  most  fashionable  in  town.  It  fronts 
the  head  of  one  of  those  wide,  straight  and  handsome  streets, 
which  diverge  like  radii  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Its  prin- 
cipal popularity  arises  from  the  celebrity  of  its  Madonna,  who 
continues  to  perform  all  sorts  of  miracles  even  in  this  age  of 
philosophical  truth  and  knowledge.  She  sets  more  bones, 
staunches  more  wounds,  and  performs  more  marvellous 
cures,  than  all  the  physicians  of  Florence,  if  the  legends  of 
devotees  are  to  be  taken  as  authority.  At  the  very  threshold 
of  the  church,  consisting  of  a  deep  porch,  or  more  properly 
cloisters,  votive  tablets  cover  the  walls  from  the  pavement  to 
the  ceiling.  Here  may  be  seen  portrayed  innumerable  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field — wrecks  of  vessels — frantic  horses 
and  capsized  vehicles  in  all  possible  attitudes — wounded 
persons  spouting  blood — and  skeleton  forms  rising  from  their 
eick  beds — all,  all  are  restored  to  life  by  the  miraculous  in- 
terference of  the  Madonna.     Some  of  the  tablets  have  just 
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beea  suspended,  bearing  the  dates  of  1825  and  182j6u  There 
will  doubtless  be  a  plentiful  accession  during  the  present 
season,  as  the  return  of  the  papal  jubilee  gives  to  the  year 
unusual  sanctity. 

The  interior  of  the  Annunziata  is  extremely  rich  and 
beautiful.  Its  dome  is  magnificent,  and  its  chapels  and 
shrines  are  as  splendid  as  the  costliest  materials  can  render 
them.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  donkey  is  led  in  solemn 
procession  over  the  mosaic  pavement  to  the  High  Altar, 
bearing  a  sack  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  cloisters 
of  the  adjoining  convent  there  is  an  extensive  cemetery 
which  was  examined  without  finding  many  distinguished 
names.  On  the  wall,  near  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
church,  is  the  celebrated  fresco  painting  of  the  Madonna 
della  Sacca^  so  called  from  its  having  been  executed  by  An- 
drew del  Sarto  for  a  sack  of  corn.  Jf  it  possesses  no  other 
merits  than  I  could  discern,  the  monks  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting objects  which  the  traveller  finds  at  Florence.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  and  best  regulated  institutions  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  even  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  infe- 
rior indeed  in  extent,  but  not  in  the  preservation  of  its  arti- 
cles. All  the  departments  of  natural  science  are  respectably 
filled,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  those  of  ornithology, 
mineralogy,  and  conchology,  are  extremely  rich.  The 
arrangement  of  the  birds  is  remarkably  neat.  Each  of  them 
perches  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  holds  in  its  beak  a 
green  leaf,  inscribed  with  its  name  in  white  letters.  The 
fishes  and  reptiles  are  disposed  in  jars,  filled  with  transparent 
fluids,  thus  appearing  to  be  immersed  in  their  native  element. 
In  the  cabinet  of  Mineralogy  are  several  marble  tables,  in- 
laid with  gems,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

But  the  anatomical  preparations  in  wax  form  the  most 
striking  and  peculiar  feature  in  this  Museum.  I  believe  the 
world  is  iiidebted  to  Florence  for  the  invention  of  these  sub- 
fititutes  to  supply  the  place  of  real  subjects ;  and  so  cele- 
brated have  they  become,  that  copies  of  them  are  frequently 
made  for  medical  institutions  in  other-  countries.  Several 
sets  have  gone  to  the  United  States.  Here  may  be  seen 
every  part  of  the  human  body,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
so  exactly  delineated  and  coloured,  as  almost  to  deceive  th# 
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spectator  into  a  belief,  that  he  surveys  real  bone  and  muscle. 
Manj  of  the  more  difficult  cases  of  surgery  are  portrayed 
to  the  life ;  and  a  kaowtedge  of  the  fact,  that  the  prepara- 
tions are  of  wax,  relieves  the  mind  from  a  portion  of  the 
pain,  which  it  feels  in  examining  an  exhibition  of  real  suf^ 
fermg.  The  articles  are  displayed  in  as  delicate  a  manner 
as  possible,  and  ladies  often  go  through  the  whole  collection. 

There  is  however  one  department  of  this  Museum,  on 
which  the  eye  of  neither  man  nor  woman  can  light  without 
creating  a  thrill  of  horror : — I  refer  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  alluded  to  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Decameron.  These  delineations  are 
also  in  wax,  forming  a  series,  and  contained  in  three  glass 
cases.  It  must  have  required  no  ordinary  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination to  combine  so  many  horrible  i merges,  and  such  loath- 
some forms  of  death,  as  are  presented  in  these  vivid  pictures 
of  the  pestilence.  Even  the  masterly  descriptions  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Boccace  are  here  surpassed.  Imagine  the  ruins 
of  a  splendid  city — reptiles  of  the  most  odious  kind  crawl- 
ing over  broken  pillars,  and  nestling  in  dilapidated  houses — 
heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead  piled  promiscuously  together 
in  all  possible  attitudes-— carniverous  animals  fastening  upon 
dilacerated  corses,  with  aa  in^age  of  Death  surveying  the  hi- 
deous scene  of  destruction  with  a  malignant  smile— and 
then  you  will  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  these  shocking  illustra- 
tions. It  is  a  fact,  that  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  at 
Florence  last  winter,  and  whose  nerves  are  not  remarkably 
delicate,  declared  that  he  could  not  sleep  for  several  nights 
afler  witnessing  this  exhibition. 

I  am  happy  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  breath 
of  the  pestilence,  and  to  conduct  the  reader  into  a  fine  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  which  joins  the  Museum  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  establishment.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  laid  out 
with  more  science  than  taste.  Too  much  rather  that  too  lit- 
tle has  been  done  ;  and  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  any  of  that 
negligent  wildness  of  nature,  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  an  English  Garden,  even  when  devoted  solely  to  improve- 
ments in  botanical  science.  The  green-houses  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  to  give  all  the  principal  climates  in  the 
world ;  and  the  labels  of  the  plants  exposed  to  the  open  air 
are  protected  by  small  glass  receivers — a  peculiarity  which 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  imitation. 

Not  far  from  the  Museum  stands  the  Ducal  Palace,  called 
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the  Palazzo  Pitti — an  enormous  pile,  which  appeai^s  the 
more  lofly  and  huge  from  its  position  on  an  acclivity  so 
steep,  that  a  carriage  can  scarcely  drive  itp  to  the  front  door 
with  safety.  It  is  three  stories  high — the  first  of  the  Doric, 
the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  third  of  the  Composite  or- 
der of  architecture,  the  whole  rusticated  in  the  Tuscan  style, 
giving  to  the  exterior  an  air  of  rude  and  gloomy  grandeur, 
but  nothing  of  beauty.  The  dark  complexion  of  the  stone 
contributes  to  its  heavy  and  sombre  character,  [t  was  built 
by  Luca  Pitti,  a  wealthy  republican  merchant  m  the  15th 
century,  and  on  the  decline  of  that  family,  it  was  purchased 
by  Cosimo  I.  From  that  age  to  the  present  Jime,  it  has 
continued  to  be  the  principal  residence  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tujscany,  who  have  constantly  been  contributing  to  its 
embellishments,  till  the  interior  has  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est palaces  in  the  world.  But  all  its  splendour  cannot  obli- 
terate the  traces  of  crimes,  of  which  it  has  been  the  seat, 
from  the  secret  murders  of  a  former  period,  to  the  court  in- 
trigues of  a  more  recent  date. 

The  only  entrance  is  by  lofly  arched  portals,  leading  into 
a  spacious  court,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fountain.  In 
a  pannel  of  the  wall  is  a  bronze,  bas-relief  likeness  of  the 
ass,  which  drew  all  the  stones  with  which  the  Palace  was 
eoBstructed.  A  handsome  Latin  inscription  commemorates 
the  patient  labours  of  the  animal,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
services  is  likely  to  outlive  the  fame  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
who  have  since  been  tenants  of  the  edifice. 

After  ascending  several  stately  flights  of  marble  steps,  and 
being  kept  waiting  half  an  hour,  shut  up  in  a  cheerless  anti- 
chamber,  with  brick  pavements,  naked  walls,  and  a  group  of 
smutty-fticed  statues  for  the  companions  of  our  imprison- 
ment, the  doors  were  flung  open,  and  we  were  admitted  into 
the  Grand  Duke's  long  suite  of  apartments.  These  are  cer- 
tainly not  only  rich  and  splendid,  but  in  good  taste,  far  sur- 
passing any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  Some 
of  the  rooms  have  floors  of  walnut — others  of  marble  or 
composition,  all  neat  and  highly  polished.  The  ceilings  are 
covered  with  frescos  of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  Lyonese  tapestry  of  the  finest  qualities 
and  richest  figures.  Chairs,  sofas,  and  couches  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  and  large  French  mirrors  set  ofi*  the  saloons 
to  advantage.  The  tables  and  mantel-pieces,  both  of  the 
finest  marbles,  are  exquisitely  beautiful*     Some  of  the  form* 
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er  afe  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  forming  a  varietj  of 
figures ;  and  one  of  the  latter  is  supported  by  two  large  white 
eagles,  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  fire-places  generally 
have  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
nrbrtt  palaces  on  the  continent. 

.  In  a  small  octagonal  temple,  at  the  extremity  of  the  suite 
of  apartments,  stands  Canova's  celebrated  statue  of  Venus. 
She  occupies  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  shrine,  of  which 
she  is  the  sole  tenant,  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  in  peerless 
beauty,  and  multiplying  her  image  in  the  mirrors  which  cover 
the  walls.  The  Grand  Duke  has  certainly  given  the  Pa- 
phian  goddess  an  opportunity  to  show  off  her  charms  in  all 
their  brilliancy;  and  notwithstanding  her  modest  drapery, 
she  by  no  means  stints  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  This 
statue  is  reckoned  one  of  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  the  great 
master,  who  could  do  all  but  rpake  the  marble  speak  and 
breathe.  If  I  durst  venture  a  remark  upon  the  conception 
of  such  a  mind,  and  upon  the  creative  skill  of  such  a  hand, 
it  would  he,  that  some  of  the  limbs  and  features  of  his  per- 
sonification of  abstract  beauty  are  slightly  wanting  in  deli- 
cacy of  proportion.  The  neck  appeared  to  me  too  gross, 
and  the  nose,  where  it  joins  the  forehead,  too  thick.  But  it 
is  more  than  ten  thousand  to  one,  that  the  artist  is  right  and 
my  criticism  in  the  wrong. 

The  Pitti  Palace  contains  much  the  choicest  collection  of 
paintings,  that  has  ever  fallen  within  my  sphere  of  observa- 
tion. Here  are  many  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  great  Italian 
masters.  One  room  af^er  another  opens  its  treasures  upon 
the  visitant,  till  his  mind  is  surfeited  with  the  very  richness 
of  the  repast.  We  gazed  and  gazed,  till  our  necks  were 
Stiff,  and  our  legs  weary.  Several  hours  were  intensely  oc- 
cupied in  the  examination,  and  as  many  days  would  scarcely 
enable  me  to  do  justice  to  such  a  gallery.  Where  so  many 
are  good,  it  is  difficmlt  to  select  the  best.  But  with  regard 
to  the  productions  of  one  artist,  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  in  my  opinion  admit  of  com- 
parison. He  is  as  immeasurably  elevated  above  all  others, 
as  Homer  and  Yirgil  and  Dante  and  Shakspeare  are  above 
the  minor  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poets.  Other 
artists  may  occasionally,  nay  frequently  do  a  good  thing ; 
but  he  is  always  greats  always  supported  by  his  genius,  and 
never  sinks  to  the  level  of  ordinary  minds.  These  remarks 
should  be  restricted  to  his  second  and  third  manner,  afler  he 
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had  escaped  from  the  trammel?  of  Perugino,  and  formed,  a 
style  of  his  own. 

This  collection  contains  half  a  dozen  of  his  pictures.  Of 
these  his  Madonna  della  Seggiola  is  the  most  celehrated, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  productions  ia-Jie 
world.  It  has  been  to  Paris,  where  it  made  a  great  noise, 
and  was  imitated  in  the  tapestry  of  the  gobelins.  The  Vir- 
gin Mother  is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  (whence  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  picture,)  with  the  infant  Sa- 
viour in  her  embraces,  and  another  child,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, at, her  side.  Her  form,  her  features,  an  indescribable 
sweetness  of  expression,  the  maternal  tenderness  beaming 
from  her  soft  hazel  eye,  the  modest  and  pious  consciousness 
of  beings  the  mother  of  a  God,  the  position  of  the  child's 
cheek  to  her  own,  expressing  at  once  both  dignity  and  fond- 
ness of  aifection,  the  propriety  of  costume,  the  colouring, 
the  finish — all,  all  are  divine.  The  canvass  is  but  a  few  feet 
square,  and  therefore  conveniently  portable.  It  is  said  the 
Grand  Duke  never  goes  any  distance  from  home,  without 
carrying  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  in  his  coach,  as  a  sort 
of  Palladium ;  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  will 
pardon  an  act  of  idolatrous  partiality,  which  to  others  may 
manifest  a  superstitious  weakness  of  chs^racter. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  the  same  artist  in  this 
collection,  are  portraits  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  Pope 
Julio  II.  The  former  was  the  personal  friend  and  patron  of 
Raphael.  He  has  justly  been  immortalized  for  his  liberality. 
The  latter  (his  Holiness)  is  represented  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  a  table  before  him,  in  conversation  with  an  ec- 
clesiastic,  and  another  person  behind  him.  All  three  of 
the  faces,  the  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  features,  the 
attitudes  of  the  trio,  the  perfect  nature  of  the  drapery, 
evince  the  matchless  skill  of  the  master.  Some  connois- 
seurs prefer  either  of  these  pictures  to  the  Madonna  of  the 
Chair,  above  described,  more  perhaps  from  the  subject  than 
the  manner. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Italy  at  present  to  decry  the  portraits  of 
Carlo  Dolce,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  say,  having  ne- 
ver been  initiated  into  the  secrets  and  technicalities  of  pro- 
fessed amateurs.  A  young  artist  told  me  gravely,  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  make  such  pictures,  and  then  went  on  to  describe 
how  it  might  be  done.  He  reminded  me  of  a  flippant  so- 
phomore, who  imagines  himself  capable  of  imitating  the  attic 
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ftimplidty  of  Addison's  style,  until  actuaf  experiment  satis- 
fies him  to  the  contrary.  My  only  reply  to  the  exposition 
was— ^'  go  thou  and  do  likewise."  With  me  Carlo  Dolce  is 
a  favourite,  and  some  of  his  faces  are  surpassed  by  no  pencil 
save  Raphael's. 

In  this  collection  is  the  fur-famed  Cleopatra,  by  Guide  ; 
and  the  Three  Fates,  the  weird  sisters  of  antiquity,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  latter  artist,  in  my  humble  opinion,  suc- 
ceeded better  both  as  an  architect  and  a  sculptor,  than  as  a 
painter.  I  have  however  yet  seen  but  few  productions  of  his 
pencil.  Salvator  Rosa's  pieces  afforded  less  pleasure  than 
was  anticipated.  He  is  considered  the  Byron  of  painters, 
darkening  his  canvass  with  a  sort  of  wild  and  gloomy  gran- 
deur. A  high  wind  has  always  splintered  all  his  trees.  Titian's 
mistress  is  a  tenant  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  She  is  rather  pretty, 
but  tricked  outVith  too  much  finery,  and  too  broadly  betraying 
her  real  character.  "  The  torture  of  St.  Agatha"  furnishes 
a  striking  illustration  of  my  remarks  on  the  Grenoese  galleries. 
Two  huge  pairs  of  pincers,  such  as  blacksmiths  use  in  shoe- 
ing horsesl^  are  fastened  with  a  firm  gripe  upon  the  naked 
breasts  of  this  martyred  saint,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
the  fountains  of  life.  Is  it  possible,  that  any  one  can  con- 
template such  a  picture  with  complacency,  whatever  may  be 
its  merits  V  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
delineation  of  such  barbarous  scenes. 

The  Pitti  Palace  contains  the  private  library  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  consisting  at  present  of  48,000  volumes,  divided  into 
twenty-six  compartments  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts* 
Among  the  curiosities  and  rarer  publications  of  the  library 
are  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Ma^na  Charta,  on  fine  vellum  pa- 
per, in  letters  of  gold,  with  illuminations,  and  a  portrait  of 
George  the  4th — a  description  of  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon, with  portraits  of  the  Emper6r,  Empress,  Marshals  and 
the  principal  personages  of  the  French  Court— rbeautiful  edi- 
tions of  several  English  works — history  of  the  oaks  and 
forest  trees  of  North  America— and  a  copy  of  Wilson^s 
Ornithology.  The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  is  said  to  pass 
most  of  his  mornings  among  his  books.  He  is  a  young  man 
under  the  age  of  thirty,  apparently  of  feeble  constitution  and 
phlegmatic  temperament.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  married  a  princess  of  Saxony,  tiut  more  of 
these  things  hereafter :  justice  compels  me  to  add,  that  I  en- 
tered the  palace  of  the  Gratid  Duke  not  wiUiout  prejudicti^ 
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and  left  it  with  n^tl)«r  a  fi^vovr^bte  unpramon  of  the  tMte  of 
t)^  f^wly* 

Much  Qi^DQot  h^  B9ii  in  prai9e  of  the  9oholi  Gardea^.he* 
loDging  to  tho  Gnbod  Di^o,  but  open  to  the  public  on  ftU 
fesias,  when  it  becomes  a  place  of  fashionable  raeort  We 
paid  it  a  visit  on  one  of  these  ocoasions,.  and  &und  half  of 
Florence  reposing  in  its  shades  and  tieading  ito  alleys*  Thoi 
grounds  are  something  more  than  half  a  mile  square^  em- 
braciim^  a  great  variety  of  surface,  and  affurding  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  rural  scenery*  An  acclivity,  so  ato^ 
as  oflen  to  render  terraces  necessary^  rises  fro|n  the  rear  <^ 
the  Palace  to  the  extremity  of  the  .garden,  which  commande 
a  full  view  of  the  town,  of  the  Vale  of  the.  Amo,  and  of  the 
distant  mountains.  From  this  eminence  the  ground  descends 
by  a  declivity  equally  rapid  intp  a  deep  gouge  of  the  hills  on 
the  soiith  of  the  city*  The  whole  park,  if  so  it.  may  be  caiSed^ 
is  intersected  by  wa)M,  and  planted  with  groves  of  ilex,  laurel^ 
nayrtle,  cypress,  pine,  fir,  and  othec  shrubbery,  interapersed 
*  with  flower&i.  Sometimes  ti^ngled  copses  of  great  wildnefls 
and  beauty  are  seen  ;  but  too  often  the  alleys  are  bordbred 
by  walls  of  verdure  shorn  of  their  negligeot  tresaea,  and  not 
unfrequently  overaifched  by  bowers.  Half  a  dozen  of  tlleae 
perfectly  straight  arbourif  ^end  up  the  slope,  nearly  the 
y/  whole  length  of  the  gaiden,  pcesenting  long  vistas,  quUe  too 
"^^    artificial  to  be  pretty. 

The  whole  of  the  little  domioieq  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  is 
numeroui^ly  peopled  with  statues..  Divinitiesi  nymphs,  and 
heroes  witlK>ut  number:  haunt  the  shades*  Many  of  them  are 
mutilated  and  rusty,  originally  bad  for  Florence,  and  the 
worse  for  years,  adding  with  few  exceptions  very  little  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  garden^  At  the  entrance  aise  two  coIoon 
sal  Dacifin  slaves,  by  Michael  Angielo.  I»  the  depth  of  the 
ravine,  above  alluded  to,^  is  a  circular  fountain,  with  a  ffseea 
and  flowery  island  rising  in  the  centre,  crtowned  with  alntues 
of  Neptune,  the  Nile^  fiuphratest  and  other  river  godap.  The 
circlet  of  water  is  several  rods  in  width,  end  enlivened  by 
swarms  of  fishes,  which  seemed  as^ntent  on  their  tittle  sportSi 
as  the  ti^usfinds  of  gey  hearty  andpnetty  faoes  that:  watched 
their  finpy  gambols. 

On  the  very,  top  of  the  eminence^  the  Crrand  Duke  haA  a 
^viliqn,  and  a  sort.of  ohaervalbery  oc  t^mce^  whence  be  can 
a^^ey  no  sinall  portion  of  hia  Tuicap  DoBiinaons.  Hef» 
we  stood  to  see  tbe^aiin  fo  dow».  behind,  the.  distant  A|»en^ 
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ntnes^  alid  the  purple  light  of  evening  steal  over  the  1an<F~' 
scapOf  The  ItaliaD  skies  are  certainly  rich  and  beautiiul.  In 
aoflness  and  delicacy,  they  exceed  oul-  own ;  bat  in  briltiancy 
and  purity,  ours  are  by  no  fhevias  hiferior.  The  great  secret 
on  this  subject  is,  that  the  aktes  of  Italy  have  alvrays  been 
compared  with  the  hazy  and  httiiiid  atmosphere  of  England. 
If  it  be  possible  far  our  artists  to  catch  and  copy  the  glories  y/ 
of  an  American  sunset  in  autirain,  the  richness  of  their  tints 
on  comjMuison  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  those  of  Salvator 
Rosa  (H*  Claude  Lorraine. 

The  other  great  public  promenade  at  Florence  is  the 
Cascine,  which  in  plain  English  means  a  cow-pasture,  but 
is  here  applied  to  the  farm  and  farm-house  pr  lodge  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Amo,  below  the  fbUs,  and  extends  several  miles  along 
the  river.  These  grouods  are  always  open  to  the  public. 
They  are  richly  i^ded  wii^  forest  trees,  and  intersected  by 
avenues  for  carriages  as  well  as  for  pedestrians.  In  the  centre 
of  the  woods  rises  the  modest  and  pretty  lodge  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  with  its  attendant  buildkigs. .  Here  is  the  great  C  orso 
or  drive,  as  well  as  the  promenade  of  the  city.  From  5 
o'clock  till  dark,  the  roads  are  thronged  with  coaches  and 
equipages,  which  are  rather  splendid.  Our  first  visit  was  on 
the  evening  of  a  festa,  when  all  the  world,  as  the  French  say, 
were  here  assemliled.  The  moon-beams  played  in  the  silver 
ripples  of  the  Amo,  and  groups  of  both  sexes  were  warbling 
their  soil  Italian  airs,  in  the  voloptuoua  bowers  upon  its 
banks. 
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CUB8ION  TO  VAliLQMBBOSA; 

Afril^  1826.— -Some  of  my  readers  may  by  this  time  begin 
to  iiMfuire  for  the  Galleryi  which  is  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent object  at  Florence*  Let  them  be  assured  that  it  has 
not  been  forgotten.  It  received  both  our  ecurliest  and  our 
latest  visits ;  but  as  it  contains  a  little  world  of  curiosities 
in  itself,  its  contents  have  beeA  reserved,  till  other  topics 
we^e  des]patche4i^  m^-  u^tiJl  ^i^  obaerYQttions  gleaiied  at  sun- 


^1^  iBBef  might  be  thrown  together  in  a  connected  sketch* 
How  exhaustless  the  subject  is,  may  be  learned  from  th^ 
fact,  that  one  of  the  hundred  w6rks,  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  is  comprised  in  seventeen  volumes  folio  j  and  several  other 
descriptions  contain  iefi/o/to  vo/ieme^  each.  If  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  fine  arts  qualified  Ta€  to  abridge  these  tomes, 
or  to  present  an  analysis  of  such  a  mass  of  materials,  inclina- 
tion would  recoil  from  the  task ;  and  such  of  mj  readers,  as 
wish  for  any  thing  beyond  a  desultory  and  brief  notice,  must 
refer  to  other  writers.  They  have  a  choice  among  several 
scores  of  authors  of  all  countries,  Italian,  German,  French, 
English,  and  even  Americans. 

The  situation,  of  the  Gallery  and  the  splendid  specimens 
of  the  works  of  art  scattered  about  its  threshold,  in  some 
measure  prepare  the  mind  for  its  accumulated  treasures. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings,  and  near  the  entrance,  stands 
the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  (the  government  house  of  the  republic, 
and  once  the  residence  of  the  Medici,)  presenting  two  of  its 
venerable  fa9ades  to  the  Square  of  the  Grand  Dtike,  eleva* 
ting  its  fantastic,  castellated  tower  above  all  the  adjacent 
buildings,  and  surrounded  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Oosi- 
mo  1.  a  fountain  with  its  pile  of  marble,  the  colossal  Her-' 
cules  of  Bandinelli,  and  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
other  wing  terminates  on  the  same  square,  in  the  open 
Loggia,  or  Portico,  once  used  as  the  rostrum  of  the  repub- 
lican magistrates,  and  still  adorned  with  the  celebrated 
bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  bearing  the  head  of  Medusa,  and 
Judith  decapitating  Holofernes,  in  marble,  with  many  other 
proud  monuments  of  former  greatness.  The  gallery  itself, 
designed  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  built  by  Vassari, 
the  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  under  the  auspices  of  Cosima 
I.  in  the  year  1564,  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  Pt, 
(II)  its  parallel  sides  extending  from  the  public  square  above 
described  to  the  Arno,  a  distance  of  something  tnore  than 
five  hundred  feet.  Here  the  wings  are  united  by  an  arch 
and  a  transverse  gallery,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  open  /;ourt  is  traversed  by  a  street,  bordered  by  arcades, 
which  are  converted  into  extensive  bazars.  In  point  of 
architecture,  thjs  stupendous  edifice  has  little  to  boast.  It 
is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  two  stories  high  besides  the  base* 
ment,  in  the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  Gallery.  The  fre- 
quent ascent  to  such  a  height  is  tedious,  particularly  for 
ladies ;  and  stately  as  the  fli^t  of  steps  are,  the  weariness 
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(^tbe  le^  more  than  cponterbalanees  the  pleasures  of  the 
eye,  includtng  the  laugh  of  the  jolly  god,  who  waylays  the 
visitaQt  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  group  of  Grand  Dukes  and 
other  patrogs,  in  marble  and  porpiiyry,  who,  at  the  entrance, 
welco^mie  him  to  the  fruits  of  their  munificence.  In  the  second 
irestibute,  he  cheerfully  pauses  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and 
survey  the  cabinet  of  antiques,  which  crowd  the  little  octagon.. 

At  the  door,  a  living  custode,  in  a  laced  coat,  and  with  a 
military  air,  bows  to  the  stranger  and  gives  him  free  admis- 
sion, at  any  hour  between  9  o'clock  and  3,  and  on  all  days 
except  festas.  Neither  he  nor  any  one  of  the  placemen^, 
scattered  through  this  immense  establishment,  is  allowed  to 
receive  a  sous  (torn  visitants,  who  are  notified  of  the  fact  by  . 
the  regulations  posted  up  at  die  entrance.  The  whole  ex^ 
pense  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and  all  classes  of  the 
public  are  freely  permitted  to  share  in  the  common  stock  of 
instruction  and  pleasure  provided  by  its  liberality. 

The  interior  of  this  great  repository  of  fine  arts  conforms 
to  the  outside  as  above  described.  A  gallery,  twelve  or.  fif- 
teen feet  in  width,  and  about  twenty  in  height,  extends  in 
unbroken  aisles  quite  round  the  building,  a  distance  in  all  of 
nearly  eleven  hundred  feet.  The  floor  is  highly  polished 
and  kept  perfectly  neat,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  com- 
partments, is  covered  with  frescos.  One  side  of  the  gallery 
opens  into  the  eourt,  and  is  furnished  with  coarse  curtains 
to  regulate  the  degree  of  Hght*  Beneath  the  windows  is  de- 
posited, a  range  of  antiquities,  consisting  of  statues,  busts, 
and  sarcophagi,  extending  the  whole  length.  The  other  side 
is  lined  by  a  blind  wall,  covered  at  top  by  a  series  of  por<-^ 
traits  of  distinguished  personages,  of  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tiies,  chronologically  arranged.  Under  these  is  a  stratum! 
of  pictures,  running  quite  round,  and  illustrating  the  progress 
of  the  art.  At  the  bottom  is  another  cange  of  antiques^ 
similar  to  those  on  the  opposite  side,  disposed  in  chronolb*- 
gical  order,  which  is  the  governing  principle  in.  the  arrange*- 
ment. 

Only  one  moiety  of  the  Gallery  has  yet  been  described^ 
A  series  of  distinct  apartments,  communicating  with  one- 
another  internally,  and  opening  by  a  lateral  door  into  the 
corridors,  extend-  the  whole  length  of  botli  sides,  forming; 
sometiiiag  likid-  twenty  magnificent  temples  of  th^  arts. 
Many  ^  them  would  be  worth  vwiting  merely  for  theibeauty^  -  ■ 
#f  their  arciutecture,  and  their  intrinsic  decoralioasu.    Hec«; 
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are  deposited  the  choicest  treasures  of  this  endless  and  inva-* 
luable  collection,  kept  under  lock  and  key,  but  opened 'daily 
to  the  examination  of  the  admiring  multitude,  who  follow  the 
keepers  from  room  to  room.  Among  these  chambers,  are 
several  appropriated  to  paintings  of  the  Italian  school  in 
general — two  exdufiively  to  the  Tuscan  school — two  to  the 
Venitian— ^one  to  the  French— one  to  the*  Flemish — one  to 
the  Dutch — one  to  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters-^one 
to  ancient  and  another  to  modern  bronzes — one  to  medals 
and  inscriptions — one  to  antique  vases — «nd  one  to  gems 
and  precious  stonea.  ^ 

Pre-eminent  and  triumphant  over  all  the  rest,  rich  as  they 
are  in  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  every  age,  is 
the  apartment  called  thie  Tribune.  This  superb  little  temple 
in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
pavement  of  splendid  mosaic,  walls  lined  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  &  dome  inlaid  with  pearl,  has  been  selected,  on  account 
of  enjoying  a  better  light,  as  the  depository  of  the  most  pre- 
cious articles  in  the  Gallery.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
door,  the  eye  of  the  visitant  falls  full  upon  the' immortal 
statue  of  the  Venus  de!Medicis,  which,  presents  a  form  a» 
iftatchless  in  beauty,  as  did  the  goddess  herself,  when  she 
rose  in  all  her  purity  from  the  wave.  What  must  have  been 
the  imagination  of  the  man,  who  could  conceive  the  image 
of  a  being  so  divine — what  the  skill  and  taste  that  could 
embody  the  conception,  and  call  it  forth  from  the  marble! 

But  the  subject  so  far  transcends  my  powers,  that  I  will 
neither  repeat  old  panegyrics,  nor  attempt  new  ones.  He 
who  has  read  Byron's  poetry  will  never  read  my  prose. 
With  the  authors  of  sorne  of  the  folio  descriptions  of  the 
Gallery,  I  might  apply  the  scale,  andinform  the  public,  that 
the  diminutive  goddess  is  exactly  4  feet,  11  inches,  and  4 
lines  in  height :  with  the  dancing  master,  I  could  describe 
her  attitude  upon  the  pedestal,  resting  upon  her  left  foot, 
with  the  right  brought  to  the  first  position  ;  one  arm  forming 
a  graceful  curve,  and  the  other  dropping  to  her  waist ;  her 
body  gently  inclining  forward,  and  her  head,  soldier  like,  ad- 
dressed to  the  right :  with  the  antiquary  I  might  trace  her 
to  Adriafi^s  Villa,  look  up  the  label  of  old  Cleomenes,  the 
Athenian  artist,  and  record  just  what  -part  of  her  legs,  and 
arms,  and  trunk,  have  been  added  by  modern  sculptors :  I 
might  pursue  her  adventurous  voyages  and  travels  to  Sicily 
and  across  the  Alps,  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  turmoils  j 
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het  tsojburn  in  the  Louvre,  and  he^  crowd  of  Parisiair  ad- 
mirers ;  and  after  all,  he .  that  has  never  seen  the  statue 
would  know  little  of  its  merits.  There  is  a  grace  seated 
upon  the  polished  brow,  and  lurking  in  the  tangles  of  silken 
tresses,  a  delicate  softness  in  the  slightly  contracted  eye,  a 
charm  in  the  pouting  tip,  a  sweetness  of  expression  in  the 
whole  face,  as  inimitable  as  it  is  indescribable.  As  to  the 
rest, 

*'  I  leana  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  haods^ 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  conaoisseiirship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell.^' 

In  the  Tribune  are  four  other  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
of  extraordinary  merit.  Opposite  to  the  Venus  de'Medicis, 
stands  the  young  Apollo,  or  ApolUno,  as  he  is  called  on  ac- 
count of  his  diminutive  size,  being  only  four  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  designed  to  represent  the  beauty  of  the  god  of  the 
silver  bow,  in  contrast  with  the  dignity  of  the  Belvidere.  He 
leans  in  an  easy  attitude  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  upon 
which  his  quiver  is  suspended,  and  his  right  arm  is  thrown 
carelessly  over  his  head.  This  statue  is  entirely  ancient, 
and  from  its  similarity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Venus. 

On  the  left  of  the  latter  is  the  Knife- whetter,  whose  charac- 
ter has  excited  much  controversy  among  antiquaries.  He 
has  at  one  time  been  converted  into  the  barber  of  Julius 
Caesar ;  at  another,  into  the  slave  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cataline,  or  that  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  to  restore 
the  Tarquins.  But  the  general  opinion  at  present  seems  to 
make  him  the  Scythian  slave,  who  was  ordered  to  flay  Mar- 
syas  ;  and  he  is  in  the  attitude  of  sharpening  his  broad  knife 
upon  a  stone,  to  perform  the  bloody  office.  It  is  ludicrous 
enough  that  such  an  instrument,  which  is  as  broad  and  as 
heavy  as  the  point  of  a  scythe,  should  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  razor.  Cassar  would  have  had  more  reason  to 
fear  such  a  weapon  playing  about  his  throat,  than  all  the 
spears  and  darts  of  his  Gallic  foes.  -  The  slave  is  sitting 
lipon  his  legs,  busy  at  his  task.  His  short  coarse  hair, 
and  the  rude,  deep  lines  of  his  face,  as  welh  as  the  tension  9f 
every  muscle,  give  a  strength  of  expression  which  can  hardly 
be  surpassed. 

On  the  right  of  the  Venus  is  the  group  of  the  Wrestlers. 
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It  is  ro«igfa  and  tumble  with  tlMm^  and  they  do  not  show  whai^ 
an  American  ring  would  consider  fak  plajr*  If  this  is  a 
specimen  of  ancient  wrestling,  it  was  a  trial  of  strength,, 
rather  than  of  skill.  One  of  them  has  the  other  down ;  and 
the  great  object  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been,  to  exhibit 
the  muscles  to  advantage,  though,  the  face  of  the  vanquished 
has  aistrong  expression.  .    . 

The  fifth  and  last  article  is  the  statue  of  a  Faun,  whose 
air  expresses  all  the  gaity  of  those  rural  and  jolly  divinities. 
He  is  playing  upon  cymbals,  with  a  pipe  at  his  feet,  and  his 
countenance  hung  with  wreaths  of  smiles.  Michael  Angelo^ 
gave  him  a  head- and  arms ;  all  the  rest  is  ascribed  to  the 
chisel  of  Praxiteles.  A  spectator  can  perceive  no  difference 
in  the  workmanship ;  and  it  is  no  small  credit  to  the  former, 
that  his  skill  could  restore  the  mutilated  relic  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  ancient  statuaries. 

The  Tribune  i»  as  rich  in  pictures  a&  it  is  in  sculpture*. 
Here  are  four  or  iive  by  Raphael^  two  of  which  are  con- 
sidered his  masterpieces — St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  and  a 
portrait  of  La  Fornarina,  or  the  Baker's  Daughter.  They 
are  of  opposite  characters,  and  show  the  versatility  of  bis 
genius.  The  former  is  worthy  of  all  the  grandeur  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  subject  But  on  the  latter  he  has  lavished  the  ut- 
most of  his  skill  and  taste.  La  Fornarina  was  the  lady  of  his. 
love,  or  in  plain  terms,  his  mistress,  and  the  influence  of  his 
passion,  may  be  seen  in  every  touch  of  his  pencil.  No  por- 
trait that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation  will  bear  any 
comparison  with  this.  He  has~  given  her  one  of  the  sweetest 
faces  imaginable,  blending  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  matron 
with  ^'  the  amiable  weaknesses*'  of  her  character.  An  ele- 
gant simplicity  is  observed  in  costume  and  ornament.  This 
picture  may  probably  be  regarded  a^  the  strongest  expression 
of  the  taste  of  Raphael  ;  and  taking  a  similar  production  of 
Titian,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  as  a  standard,  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  two  celebrated  artists  is  infinitely  in  favour 
of  the  formeri.  The  latter  has  two  Yenuses  in  the  Tribune. 
Both  are  gross  in  person,  attitude,  and  expression.  If  his 
pencil  was  true  to.  nature,  be  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
a  very  difiereht  class  of  females  from  some  of  his  competi- 
tors.. One  of  his  recumbent  and  voluptuous  goddesses  has 
been  called  the  rival  of  the  Venus  d'Medicis ;.  but  there  is  just 
as  much  difference  betweea  the  two,  as  between  a  personifi- 
cation of  love  and  lust.. 
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'  Michael  Angelo's  most  celebrated  easel  paiatlng  19  in  the 
Tribune.  It  is  a  smaU  picture  of  the  holy  family— ^the  Vir- 
gin mother  upon  her  knees  presenting  her  child  to  Joseph. 
I  endeavoured  to  admire  it  for  the  sake  of  the  man,  but 
could  not,  however  perfect  it  may  be.  The  drawing  is  said 
to  be  very  exact,  but  his  manner  appeared  to  me  dry,  stiff, 
and  formal.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  genius  is  here  admirably 
represented  by  his  picture  of  Herodias'  daughter  ^receiving 
the  bead  of  John  the'  Baptist  from  the  executioner.  The 
expression  of  the  latter  is  indescribably  powerful.  If  there 
is  any  defect  in  the  piece,  it  is  the  smirking  indifference  of 
face,  with  which  the  daughter  accepts  such  a  present.  It  is 
unnatural  for  any  female  to  appear  thus  light-hearted  at  such 
a  moment. 

Gruercino's  two  productions,  the  sleeping  Endjrmion  and 
the  ISamian  Sibyl  are  both  fine;  In  the  character  of  the  lat- 
ter personage,  I  was  much  disappointed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  shght  degree  of  wildness  in  her  eye,  her  portrait 
resembles  that  of  a  handsome,  well  dressed  lady.  The  an- 
cient poets  certainly  repussented  these  prophetesses,  as  a 
sort  of  weird  sisters,  as  every  tyro  knows  who  has  read  Vir- 
gil* Corregio  has  four  pictures  in  the  Tribune — two  holy 
families — ^the  head  of  St.  John  in  a  charger^— and  the  head 
of  a  colossal  child.  Both  of  the  latter  are  vigorous  efforts 
of  his  genius.  His  productions  are  rare,  and  highly  prized 
by  the  Italians. 

Guido's  pencil  is  represented  by  the  Virgin  in  contempla- 
tion ;  and  Annibal  Caracci  has  a  Bachante,  with  a  group- 
about  her,  conceived  in  all  the  poetry  of  his  imagination, 
and  executed  in  his  best  style.  There  is  here  one  promi- 
nent and  revolting  picture — the  Murder  of  the  Innocents. 
It  is  a  shocking  piece  of  butchery— ^mothers  ^  wild  with  de- 
spair, and  clasping  their  mangled  babes  to  their  bosoms. 
The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  did  not  manifest  much  taste  in 
adding  it  as  a  present  to  such  a  collection.  A  North 
Artierican  Indian  taking  a  scalp  would  furnish  just  as  fit  a 
subject  for  the  pencil. 

In  the  far-famed  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  gallery,  I  was  disappointed.  To  me  the 
arrangement  appeared  horrible,  calculated  to  destroy  entirely 
the  picture  of  family  grief.  The  statues  are  scattered  over 
a  large  saloon — twice  the  size  of  the  Tribune*— filled  with 
many  intruders  upon  the  pathetic  woes  of  the  mother.     She, 
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with  her  joungest  child  cUogia^  to  her  side  and  neitiing  un* 
der  the  drapery,  is  tolerably  conapicuoiui  and  the  very  tBoage 
of  grief;  but  the  visitant  absc^utely  requires  a  cicerone  to 
inform  him  whieh  are  Niobe's  children,  and  pick  them  out 
from  a  gang,  of  foreign  personages,  who'  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story.  There  is  generally  so  little  defect  in  the  ar<* 
rangement  of  the  articles,  that  this  palpable  instance  of  a 
want  of  taste  only  becomes  the  more  strikibg. . 

Ajnon^  the  ten  thousand  other  rare  works  in  the  Gallery, 
are  the  celebrated  marble  statue  of  Bacchus,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  a  Mercury  io  bronze,  by  John  di  Bologna.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  mighty  master ; 
and  the  latter  has  a  form,  ligbt,  airy,  and  symmetrical  beyond 
description.  He  is  in  the  attitude  of  mounting  upon  a 
zephyr  blown  from  the  lips  of  ^olus,  and  one  such  breath, 
all  gossamer  as  it  is,  would  apparently  sustain  a  dozen  sudi 
aerial  beings.  The  idea  is  entirely  original,  and  this  statue 
alone  is  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  auSior. 

I  visited  all  the  apartments  once,  and  some  of  them  over 
and  over  again ;  but  time  would  fafl  me  were  I  to  retrace^ 
the  long  rounds,  even  if  my  readers  did  not  recoil  from  such 
a  circuit.  A  very  small  proportion  only  of  the  firat  rate  pic* 
turea  have  been  mentioned ;  and  the  second  portrait,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  Qallery*«-the  Magdalen  of  Carlo  Dolce*^has 
not  been  named-  at  all.  The  compartment  containing  the 
portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  and  the  rooms  apftfopriated 
to  the  Tuspan  school  are  full  of  interest.  So  indeed  are  the 
long  corridors  filled  with  statues ;  the  rich  collection  of 
hronzes ;  and  that  most  resplendent  and  fantastic  of  all  mu- 
seums) the  cabinet  of  gems. 

The  Gallery  is  constantly  thronged  with  visitants  of  both 
sexes  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who  here  assemble  as  at 
a  great  Ejtchange  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Numerous  artists, 
boUi  male  and  female,  are  constantly  busy  in  making  copies 
of  the  most  celebrated  pictures,  generally  in  miniature, 
which  are  for  sale  in  the  shopa  of  Florence.  Every  facility 
is  afforded  them  for  working  in  the  gallery.  A  pretty  £n-^ 
glish  girl  was  attempting  to  imitate  the  inimitable  face  of  La 
Fomarina ;  and  one  or  two  other  female  painters  had  j^nted 
th^ir  easels  before  the  Magdalen  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Mor- 
ghen,  the  nost  celebrated  engraver  probably  in  the  world, 
Hm  multq^ied  prints  of  the  principal  worka  of  art  in  the 
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CMkcytoan  fflkothMe  eiteat.  We  visited  huk  immoiuie 
establishment,  which  has  become  a  mart  for  all  natione. 

Duriog  our  stay  at  Florcmoe,  one  moroi^ig  was  occdpied 
in  a  delt^tial  excurston  on  boTselMick  to  Fieeole,  three  or 
four  miles  from  town,  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  lef^  he-* 
fstre  sunrise,  by  the  avenue  leading  through  the  Porta  Finta, 
and  afker  climbing  constantly  through  the  splendid  environs, 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Apennines,  oo  which  the  old  town 
vk  perched,  at  7  o'clock.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  view 
into  the  vale  below,  reaching  hr  towards  Pisa,  and  embra* 
cing  Florence  with  its  dusky  hattiements,  was  truly  magnt* 
ficent,  alone  worth  the  labour  of  the  arduous  asoent. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  stands^  a  convent,  with  a 
pretty  grove  of  evergreens  in  front,  and  enjoying  unbroken 
retirement,  save  the  occasional  visits  of  such  intruders  as 
ourselves.  Itvwas  once  celebrated  for  its  learned  inmates ; 
«nd  it  ia  said  the  Medici  used  here  to  find  a  modem  Tuscu* 
lum.*  But  the  ckNatere  are  now  silent,  and  the  inmates 
few.  ~  Within  a  short  distance  etands  a  small  neat  church,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  to  Bacchus.  The  nave  is  se* 
parated  ftOBi  the  aisles  by  eighteen  beautiful  Ionic  pillars, 
which  belonged  to  the  fane  of  the  heathen  god. 

The  cathedral,  (for  Fiesol^  has  its  cathedral,)  is  in  rather 
a  shelved  condition,  and  contains  few  objects  worthy  of  no- 
tieew  li  was  ornamented  with  red  banners  and  other  orna- 
ments preparatory  to  a  festa.  The  twil  square  tower  is  con<- 
apicuouts  even  from  the  hanks  of  the  Amo.  A  few  sepul- 
chral monuments  were  found  in  the  gloomy  aisles;  and 
among  the  rest,  one  to  commemorate  a  Teamed  peasant.     A 

*  The  poet  Milton  here  reeided  for  some  time,  and  did  not  (orget  the  se- 
cluded retreat  of  seienee  and  learned  ease  in  hu  immortal  work,  for  the  first 
idear  of  which  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the  Divina  Comedia  of  Dante,  to 
whieh  the  plan  of  Paradise  Lost  in  some  points  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance. Uoweyer  this  may  be,  one  of  bis  grandest  images  is  associated 
witii  this  seat  of  the  Tuscan  Muses : 

"  He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  towards  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield, 
Etherial  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  oast ;  the  broad  cirenntference 
lhiv%  OB  hia  shoulders,  like  the  moon^  whose  orb 
Through  optica  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eyening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  y^amo,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers^  OF  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe." 
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classical  Latin  epitaph  records  the  distinclioii.  and  Cminetied 
to  which- he  attained. 

Old  Fffisulffi  has  almost  vanished,  and  the  little  that  is  left 
is  fast  wasting  away.  Even  the  second  city  on  the  same 
site  exhibits  bat  a  vestige  of  its  former  splendour.  We 
found  a  section  of  the  ancient  wallsi  planted  by  a  Greek  co- 
lony long  anterior  to  Rome  and  Florence.  To  the  former, 
FsesulsB  gave  arts,  and  to  the  latter  population.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  ramparts  are  massive,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone  laid  without 
cement.  One  of  the  gates  is  nearly  entire.  A  peasant  was 
ploughing  in  the  midst  of  the  very  ruins.  He  stopped  his 
team  of  oxen,  (snowy  as  ever  wore  the  garland  and  went  to 
the  altar  of  a  heathen  god,)  and  conducted  us  to  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  in  the  same  field.  A  mere  fragment  of  it 
is  left.  One  of  the  steps  at  the  entrance  is  visible,  and  feet 
which  are  now  dust  have  wcnrn  it  nearly  through*  The  part 
led  seems  to  be  the  segment  of  a  large  structure,  whence  the 
size  of  the  town  may  be  inferred.  It  is  certain  that  the 
first  dramatic  corps  went  hence  to  Rome. 

Near  the  theatre  i¥cre  the  ancient  baths,  into  some  of  the 
arches  of  which,  now  choked  with  rubbish,  we  descended' 
with  the  ploughman  for  our  guide.  Within  a  few  paces,  the 
foundations  of  a  palace  peep  through  the  coat  of  verdure. 
The  peasant  stooped  down  and  tore  away  the  rank  weeds, 
which  concealed  the  wreck  of  former  magnificence.  A  li- 
zard started  from  his  covert,  and  shot  a  glance  of  his  keen 
eye  at  intruders  upon  what  are  now  his  undisputed  domi- 
nions. What  a  picture  was  here  of  a  city,  which  was  the 
cradle  of  Florence,  and  gave  civilization  and  refinement  to 
Rome !  It  .is  said  an  earthquake  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  rival  states  completed  it.  Even  the  daugh- 
ter, (Florence,)  instead  of  paying  the  tribute  of  respect  to 
venerable  and  declining  age,  turned  her  parricidal  arms 
against  the  parent  that  gave  her  being,  and  imposed  the  same 
chains  which  ruined  Pisa. 

Our  visit  to  this  remnant  of  a  city  was  full  of  interest. 
We  walked  nearly  the  whole  way  back,  oflen  pausing  to  con- 
template the  glories  of  the  vale  spreading  beneath  us,  and  to 
examine  the  villas,  whither  the  Medici,  in  the  golden  age  of 
the  republic  were  wont  to  retreat,  to  devise  new  measures 
for  promoting  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  greatness  of  their 
country.     The  Tuscan  muses  followed  them  into  their  cla&- 
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sic  shades,  and  the  gratulattom  of  thottsands  welcomed  their 
return.  What  an  era  was  that  for  national  renown,  and  bow 
has  it  vanished  under  titled  dukes !  Our  associations  were 
in  a  moment  dissolved  by  the  proud  pile  of  marble,  which 
rises  above  the  gate  of  St'.  Gallo,  inscribed  to  Ferdmand  III. 
and  surmounted  by  tl^e  double-headed  Eagle  of  Austria. 
The  four  captives  in- chains,  which  recline  on  the  entablature 
of  twelve  rich  Corinthian  columns,  and  which  hide  the  figures 
of  Fame  and  History,  are  but  too  true  an  emblem  of  tk^  de- 
gradation of  this  once  glorious  Republic. 

On  the  ISth,  I  made  a  solitary  excursion  to  Yallombrosa, 
my  friends  fHreferrtng  the  charms  of  the  Gallery  to  the  Para- 
dise of  Milton.  For  the  first  thirteen  miles  the  road  leads 
up  the  Yale  of  the  Arno,  and  is  bordered  by  fields  luxuriant 
in  foliage,  producing  com,  olives,  and  wine.  The  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  odours  of  the  sweet-scented  bean,  which  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  was  in  full  blossom.  Its  fiower 
is  as  grateful  as  the  product  itself. 

Virgil  was  my  sole  companion,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
country  left  me  time  to  read  only  a  few  of  his  Eclogues.  I 
had  the  text  and  comment  both  before  me  ;  for  at  least  a  do- 
zen shepherds  and  shepherdesses  were  observed  during  my 
excursion.  They  were  tending  their  fiocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  by  the  way- side  ;  and  while  the  latter  quietly  browsed 
the  herbage,  the  former  employed  their  time  in  spinning,  or 
other  labour.  But  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  of  the  poet's 
dramatis  persona  in  these  ragged  and  dirty  rustics,  who  are 
generally  of  the  lower  classes  of  peasantry. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Florence,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
carriage  and  mount  a  donkey  for  the  remaining  five  miles, 
over  a  mountainous  and  rugged  path.  Some  part  of  the  way 
was  so  steep  as  to  compel  me  to  walk.  In  one  instance  the 
by-path  actually  leads  through  the  porch  of  an  old  chateau, 
and  my  donkey  found  himsehf  unexpectedly  among  Grecian 
pillars.  A  fountain  in  the  court  bears  the  following  curious 
inscription  : — **  Potabunt  ojiagri  in  siti  sua^^ — the  wild  ^sses 
shall  drink  in  their  thirst  My  pony  understood  enough  of 
Latin  to  take  the  hint,  and  ran  his  nose  into  the  trough  with- 
out ceremony. 

Soon  afler  passing  this  villa,  the  path  leads  along  the  bank 
of  a  little  stream,  which  hurries  down  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  Arno,  filling  the  solitary  vale  with  its  murmurs.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  and  the  traveller  soon  finds  him*^ 
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self  climbing  ajidge  of  mountains  clad  with  forests  of  chest-* 
nut  and  oak.  At  short  intervals  on  the  way,  crosses  and 
little  shrines  to  the  Virgin  have  been  erected  by  the  Monks* 
A  person  might  trace  bis  way  through  the  woods  by  means 
of  these  pious  beacons. 
,  /  The  approach  to  Vallombrosa  bears  biitafaint  resemblance 
^  to  the  gates  of  a  Paradise.  A  curtain  of  mountain  fir  forms 
the  vestibule.  The  grove  is  artificial,  which  detracts  much 
•  from  its  beauty.  It  is,  however,  thick,  dark,  and  umbrageous, 
forming  rather  a  pretty  screen  to  hide  the  convent  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  smooth  lawn  beyond  is  clearly 
most  unK>mantic.  Some  d'»zen  dependants  on  the  Monks 
were  cutting  and  burning  the  green  turf  in  the  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  whole  premises 
were  enveloped  in  smoke. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  Convent,  one  of  the  bro- 
therhood, clad  in  his  surplice  and  black  cap,  received  me 
with  great  cordiality,  and  bade  me  welcome  to  the^secluded 
and  hospitable  retreat.  He  conducted  me  to  a  neat  and 
comfortable  suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  dining-rooms 
and  bed  chambers,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  strangers,  for 
whose  wants  it  is  his  peculiar  duty  for  the  time  being  to  pro- 
vide. From  his  office  he  bears  the  title  of  FortsiitrOy  and  he 
seemed  resolved  to  render  his  honourable  station,  as  a  dis- 
penser of  the  rites  of  .ho:»pitality.  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
His  first  order  was  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  saloon,  as  the  mor- 
ning was  chilly,  and  then  inquired  what  refreshments  he 
could  offer  from  his  humble  store. 

Having  settled  the  preliminaries  for  dinner,  he  conducted 
me  over  every  part  of  the  Convent — the  cloisters,  the  cells, 
the  chapel,  the  library,  the  refectory  of  the  Monks,  and  even 
the  kitchen.  It  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  three  stories 
high,  standing  round  a  spacious  court,  with  a  handsome  yard 
in  front.  The  architecture  is  plain,  and  the  complexion  of 
the  edifice  a  little  darkened  by  time.  In  the  chapel  are  many 
respectable  pictures,  which  chiefly  attract  attention  from  be- 
ing found  in  solitudes,  embosomed  in  the  depth  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  walls  of  the  church  are  lined  with  sepulchral 
monuments,  where  sleeps  the  monastic  dust  of  eight  centu- 
ries. Much  classical  learning  and  some  taste  are  displayed 
in  the  epitaphs. 

The  refectory  resembles  the  dining-halls  in  the  English 
universities.    A  table  was  spread  for  dinner,  to  accommodate 
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perhaps  twenty  persons,  the  present  number  of  the  fraternity. 
The  board  was  crowned  by  a  decanter  of  red  wine  to  each 
plate,  and  every  thing  bore  the  marks  of  neatness  and  good 
cheer.  No  peculiar  austerities  are  in  fact  enjoined  upon  the 
brotherhood,  who  live  in  much  the  same  style  as  Fellows  x)f 
a  College.  The  Forestiero  took  me  to  his  own  private 
apartment,  which  was  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  few  chairs,  a 
table  covered  with  books  and  a  crucifix.  Any  student  might 
here  be  comfortable. 

The  library  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was — a  remark 
indeed,  which  may  be  extended  to  be  whole  estabhshmbnt. 
During  the  late  Revolution,  the  convent  was  suppressed  by 
the  French,  its  property  confiscated,  and  most  of  the  books 
dispersed.  The  shelves  are  still  half  vacant,  though  they 
bear  the  labels  of  the  several  compartments,  into  which  the 
library  is  judiciously  divided.  There  are  at  present  not  more 
than  two  or  three  thousand  volumes.  I  took  down  a  copy 
of  Milton's  works  from  the  shelf,  and  found  -two  papers  in- 
serted at  the  passages  relating  to  this  classical  retreat.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  poet's  grandest  similes : 

"  Ttiick  as  autumnal  leares  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  over-arch'd,  embowerJ'  v'' 

The  second  passage  is  the  celebrated  description  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  original  of  which  travellers  have  pre- 
tended to  discover  in  th^  woody  declivities  of  the  Apennines, 
overhanging  the  retired  glen  of  Vallombrosa.  '1  here  is  a 
•little  hermitage  actually  called  Paradise,  consisting  of  a  soli- 
tary one-story  building,  seated  upon  a  high  point  of  rock, 
and  shaded  on  one  side  by  evergreens.  The  hrook^  alluded 
to  by  Milton,  dashes  down  from  the  cloudy  and  still  snowy 
tops  of  ^the  mountains,  forming  numt^rous  pretty  cascades, 
and  filling  the  deep  solitudes  with  its  murmurs.  A  bridge, 
more  like  that  leading  into  a  Mahometan  than  a  Christian 
Paradise,  formed  by  a  solitary  plank  thrown  across  the  cur- 
rent, conducts  the  traveller  to  the  Hermitage. 

Notwithstanding  aU  that  has  been  said  by  Eustace  and  y 
others,  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  romantic  in  the  character 
of  the  scenery  at  Vallombrosa,  and  I  lotiked  in  vain  for  the 
original  of  Eden.  Milton  might  have  found  a  thousand 
scenes  in  his  own  country,  every  way  stiperior  in  picturesque 
beauty.     The  forests  of  fir  have  all  been  planted  by  the 
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Monkf 9  vlio  ren&w  diein  about  as  often  as  die  generationfl 
of  men,  cutting  down  one  growth  for  timber  and  fuel,  and 
flubstilating  another.  Art  has  therefore  in  a  great  measure 
broken  in  upon  the  solitudes  of  nature.  My  yisit  was  per- 
haps too  «ariy  in  the  season,  to  see  the  place  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  associations  are  principally  such  as  superstition  has 
imparted.  In  the  Hermitage  are  prints  of  all  those,  who  have 
been  its  inmates,  since  its  foundation  in  the  tenth  century. 
It  admits  of  but  one  at  a  time,  who  holds  for  life.-  The 
present  possessor  seemed  to  have  little  of  the  anchorite  in  his 
character,  and  familiarly  acted  as  a  cicerone  in  showing  me 
his  tiny  chapel,  and  other  curiosities  in  his  retirement.  From 
the  point  of  the  rock  in  front,  the  spectator  has  a  glorious 
peep  at  the  world,  extending  into  the  sunny  vale  of  the  Amo, 
to  Florence,  and  even  to  the  dim  expanse  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. While  the  prospect  in  this  direction  was  all  bright 
with  summer  skies,  the  winds  of  winter  were  still,  whistling 
above  my  head,  round  the  bleak  summits  of  the  Apennines. 

In  descending  from  the  Hermitage  by  a  path  winding  un- 
der the  cliffs,  the  guide  pointed  out  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  of 
the  size  of  a  coffin,  grated  in  front.  Here  a  saint  buried  him- 
self for  several  years,  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  every 
species  of  mortification.  A  little  shrine  has  been  erected 
near  the  s^ot,  to  commemorate  his  virtues  ;  and  *the  Latin 
inscription  states,  that  at  his  death  celestial  lights  gleamed 
round  the  rocks,  and  the  bells  of  the  convent  tolled  without 
hands.  Another  chapel  rises  in  memory  of  a  Monk,  who 
WAS  tempted  by  the  devil  to  leap  from  the  cliff,  when  the  Vir- 
gin interfered,  and  rescued  him  from  peril.  One  of  his 
brethren  was  less  fortunate  ;  for  in  walking  along  the  giddy 
height  at  evening,  he  made  a  misstep,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  in  tumbling  down  the  precipice. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  these  shrines  is  one  in  com* 
memoration  of  an  event,  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  con^* 
vent,  ^hile  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  among  these  solitary 
hills,  he  was  assaulted  by  the  devil.  The  former  took  to  his 
heels,  as  the  best  mode  of  escape,  and  the  latter  gave  chase. 
At  length  they  arrived  at  a  precipice,  under  which  the  saint 
sheltered  himself,  while  the  devil  unable  to  check  the  mo* 
mentum  he  had  acquired  dashed  down  headlong !  The  cliff 
all  at  once  became  so  sofl  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
saint,  which  is  still  shown  to  the  traveller,    A  long  Latin  iQi^ 
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scription  records  the  miracle.  In  the  roidst  of  these  legends 
I  ought  not  to  forget  the  name  of  Father  Hugford,  an  English 
Hermit  of  great  sanctity,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Abhe,  and 
vrho  presents  a  still  stronger  claim  to  remembrance,  by  the 
invention  of  inlaying  marbles  with  precious  stones. 

On^my  return  to  the  Convent,  I  found  dinner  in  waiting. 
The  fare  was  simple,  but  served  up  with  neatness.  All  this 
hospitality  is  a  gratuity  ;  but  the  visitant  is  at  liberty,  if  he 
chooses,  to  present  a  trifle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  esta- 
blishment. A  quarto  volume,  containing  the  memoirs  of  the 
founder  of  the  Convent,  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  my 
amusement  ;  as  also  an  album  comprising  the  names  of  aU 
the  visitants  to  these  shades.  Adding  my  own  to  the  long 
list,  and  shaking  the  Forestiero  by  the  hand,  I  bade  adieu  to 
Yallombrosa,  and  returned  to  Florence  the  same  evening. 


LETTER  LV. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  ROME— INCISA AREZZO— BIRTH-PLACE  OF 

PETRARCH VALE     OF      CHIANA LAKE      THRASTMENUS— 

SCENE  OF  THE  BATTLE    BETWEEN  FLAMINIUS  AND  HANNI- 
BAL—^PERUGIA FIRST    VIEW    Op    THE    TIBER VALE  AND 

FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  CLITUMNUS SPOLETO TERNI. 

April,  1826. — From  Florence  to  Rome,  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles,  experiment  was  made  of  a  new 
mode  of  travelling.  A  desire  to.  reach  the  south  of  Italy  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  warm  weather,  and  to  continue 
in  the  agreeable  company  of  our  New-York  friends,  induced 
us  to  try  the  mettle  of  post-horses,  instead  of  the  tardy  teams 
of  the  vetturino.  The  change  was  much  for  the  worse  in 
all  respects  except  speed ;  and  in  that  article  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain  to  the  tourist,  who  travels  for  informa- 
tion- He  is  hurried  through  landscapes  however  beautiful, 
and  by  objects  however  interestmg,  without  the  power  to 
pause  a  moment  for  contemplation,  as  the  postillions  are 
anxious  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  the  least  time  possible, 
often  at  the  imminent  risk  of  broken  necks  or  limbs.  Down 
hill  they  always  make  it  a  point  to  drive  upon  the  run,  to 
make  up  for  their  snail  paces  in  the  ascents.     The  horses 
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are  untformly  bad,  and  the  harness,  often  consisting  of  slen- 
der ropes,  is  horrible.  ^ 

Although  the  rates  of  posting  in  all  the  Italian  states  is 
regulated  by  law,  impositions  are  in  one  way  or  another 
practised  upon  the  traveller,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  vigilance. 
The  most  general  mode  of  exacting  exorbitant  fees,  is  by 
putting  on  a  stronger  team  than  the  carriage  requires.  Re- 
monstrances in  such  cases  are  entirely  useless,  and  the  only 
alternative  is  patient  submiHsion,  under  the  authority  of  the 
maxim,  that  '*  when  you  are  among  the  Rr>mans,  you  must 
do  as  the  Romans  do."  Our  two  friends  who  are  in  person 
both  light  men,  and  were  encumbered  with  but  little  baggage, 
frequently  presented  the  ludicrous  picture  of  being  dragged 
up  the  hills  by  six  horses  and  four  oxen,  strung  out  at  such 
lengths,  and  moving  at  such  a  solemn  pace,  as  to  appear  like 
a  funeral  procession.  As  our  coach  was  of  a  different  kind, 
we  were  never  compelled  to  take  more  than  four  horses  and 
one  pair  of  oxen.  But  manage  as  you  will,  the  expense  of 
posting  is  more  than  treble  that  of  travelling  with  a  vetturino ; 
and  he  that  makes  the  experiment  will  soon  repent  of  his 
bargain.  With  many  of  the  English,  who  make  the  tour  of 
Italy  merely  for  the  sake  of  riding  and  spending  money,  the 
case  is  different.  They  often  bring  with  them  the  principles 
of  their  jockey  clubs,  and  boast  of  performing  such  and  such 
routes,  in  so  many  hours. 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  our  three-horse 
coach,  (a  sort  of  triangular  team,)  drove  up  with  a  flourish  of 
whips,  and  the  postillion  in  livery  as  the  law  directs,  to  the 
door  of  Mynheer  Schneider's  Hotel,  and  we  set  out  for  '<  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills,"  our  friends  leading  the  way  as 
pioneers.  Within  the  first  hour  ai\er  leaving  Florence,  our 
coach  was  turned  bottom  upwards  against  the  fence,  without 
injury  to  us,  having  descended  a  few  minutes  before  the  acci- 
dent, to  walk  up  a  hill.  The  persons  left  in  charge  of  it 
concealed  as  many  of  the  particulars,  as  the  fractured  axle 
would  permit.  In  general,  the  ^road  though  hilly  is  smooth 
and  excellent ;  and  nothing  but  .this  circumstance  saves  the 
necks  of  hundreds.  Two  of  our  acquaintances,  whom  we 
met  at  Florence  on  their  return  from  Rome,  had  been  cap- 
sized on  this  same  route,  and  one  of  them  severely  bruised. 
Coachmen  are  of\en  killed  by  their  own  carelessness,  and 
disposed  of  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  soldiers  are  carried 
from  the  field  of  battle. 
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For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  country  wu  not  new 
to  me,  having  been  already  traversed  in  my  excursion  to 
Yallombrosa.  My  companions  satisfied  their  curiosity  with 
a  glance  at  the  forests  of  fir,  which  mantle  the  heights  of  the, 
Apennines,  and  overhang  that  secluded  retreat,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles  on  the  left  of  the  road.  At  Incisa, 
two  posts  from  Florence,  we  crossed  the  Amo,  which  here 
preserves  the  character  of  a  torrent.  This  little  village  ex- 
cited a  degree  of  interest,  from  having  once  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Petrarch's  mother,  while  he  was  an  infant.  It  now 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  mean  houses,  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  other  villages,  though  sometimes 
large,  are  generally  mean  in  appearance,  and  unworthy  of  the 
splendid  scenery  which  surrounds  them. 

What  is  called  the  Superior  or  Upper  Yale  of  the  Amo, 
extends  from  Florence  onward  towards  Rome.  Though  it 
does  not  ditier  essentially  in  character  from  that  portion  de- 
nominated the  Inferi  >r,  in  the  direction  of  Pisa,  and  already 
described,  if  possible  it  surpasses  the  latter  in  fertility  of  soil 
and  exactness  of  tillage.  The  products  are  the  same,  and 
the  distant  landscape,  always  embracing  peaks  in  the  eternal 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  oflen  superlatively  rich  and 
beautiful.  This  portion  of  Italy  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
exuberance  by  all  writers  from  the  age  of  Livy  to  the  present 
time.  Its  cattle  are  the  finest  I  have  seen  on  the  continent. 
They  are  commonly  of  a  dove  colour,  both  large  and  fat,  the 
oxen  having  their  heads  set  ofi*with  scarlet  fillets  and  tassals, 
with  as  much  taste  as  a  peasant  girl  at  a  gala.  The  country 
is  extremely  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  in- 
dustrious in  the  cultivation  of  their  few  acres,  appropriated 
as  usual  to  grain,  the  olive,  and  vine. 

Afler  crossing  a  beautiful  sunny  plain,  embosomed  among 
the  mountains,  we  reached  Arezzo  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  took  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  Post  House. 
While  dinner  was  preparing,  an  hour  was  occupied  in  look- 
ing at  the  town,  which  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  smiling  country,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  10,000. 
It  has  seen  better  days,  and  some  of  the  streets  exhibit  an 
air  of  former  magnificence,  being  remarkably  well  paved, 
spacious,  and  lined  with  stately  edifices.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  vast  building,  standing  upon  an^  eminence,  with  a  showy  ^ 
exterior.  Among  the  usual  share  of  ornaments  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  a  splendid  painting  of  Judith  presenting  the  head  of 
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Holoferaes  to  the  people.  The  most  has  been  made  of  a 
bad  subject,  and  the  picture  possesses  »o  much  merit,  that 
Morghen  has  hence  drawn  one  of  his  best  prints.  In  one  of 
the  aisles  is  a  marble  tomb  of  un  Archbishop,  furnishing  a 
curious  specimen  of  antique  sculpture.  Before  the  church 
spreads  an  extensive  promenade,  planted  with  trees,  and 
ornamented  with  a  lofty  column  of  granite  rising  in  the 
centre. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  the  traveller  inquires  for  on 
entering  Arezzo,  is  the  birth-place  of  Petrarch.  Our  curi- 
osity was  greatly  augmented  by  having  visited  his  secluded 
residence  in  the  vale  of  Vaucluse.  But  what  was  our  dis- 
appointment, on  being  conducted  to  the  street,  to  find  that  the 
old  house,  in  which  he  was  born  in  1304,  had  been  demolished 
about  eight  years  since,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  its  site. 
Su.'h  a  revolution  has  dissolved  the  charm  of  association, 
and  the  traveller  scarcely  pauses  long  enough  before  the 
fresh  stucco  walls,  to  read  a  i^atin  inscription  of  great  length, 
posted  up  like  tne  rates  of  a  toll-gate  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  early  life  of  Petrarch  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  several 
legendary  and  fabulous  tales,  though  it  was  sufficiently  ro- 
mantic without  any  of  these  incredible  stories.  He  was 
emphatically  the  child  of  misfortune.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  his  parents  were  exiles  from  their  native  Florence,  and 
his  father  was  waging  in  the  field  an  ineffectual  struggle  to 
restore  the  liberties  of  his  country.  While  the  poet  was  an 
infant,  his  mother  returned  to  incisa,  the  village  mentioned 
above ;  and  in  crossing  the  Arno,  her  babe,  put  into  a  sack 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  entrusted  to  a  peasant 
whose  horse  fell  in  fording  the  river,  was  nigh  being  drown- 
ed. So  says  tradition.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  and  his 
parents  embdrked  at  Leghorn  for  Marseilles,  on  their  way 
to  Avignon.  They  were  wrecked  during  the  voyage,  and 
the  infant  bard  again  narrowly  escaped.  These  moving  ac- 
cidents of  his  childhood  were  in  consonance  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  riper  years,  and  perhaps  have  been  invented 
to  harmonize  with  the  story  of  his  w  oes. 

Arezzo  (the  old  Arretium,)  was  anciently  a  town  of  great 
importince,  and  here  the  Consul  Flamlnius  had  his  head 
quarters,^revious  to  the  fatal  battle  with  Hannibal  on  the 
shores  of  lake  I  hrasymenus.  Some  vestiges  of  its  antiqui- 
ties still  remain.  We  visited  the  ruins  of  the  AmphithcatrCi 
situated  near  the  Roman  Gate.     Its  construction  almost 
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exactly  resembles  that  of  Frejas,  in  the  south  of  France, 
less  spacious  as  well  as  less  perfect  than  the  one  at 
Nismes.  A  few  of  the  arches  are  yet  entire  ;  but  the  walls 
are  overgrown  with  shrubbery,  and  the  arena  coyered  with 
rank  grass.  In  musing  over  these  wrecks  of  other  ages,  the 
mind  involuntarily  reverts  to  vanished  scenes,  when  the 
benches  were  crowded  with  circles  of  Roman  beauty,  and 
the  pulse  of  thousands  beat  high  with  enjoyment. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Arezzo,  and  pursued  our 
journey  through  the  vale  of  Chiana,  sixteen  miles  in  extent, 
across  which  the  eye  stretches,  charmed  with  the  richness  of 
the  landscape,  and  rests  on  the  picturesque  village  of  Chiusi, 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  round  insulated  hill  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  This  town,  anciently 
called  Clusium,  was  the  castellated  kingdom  of  old  Forsenna, 
whose  arms  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
ramparts  and  towers  of  Cortoha,  once  the  capital  of  Etruria, 
but  now  wasted  away  into  comparative  insignificance,  crown 
the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  overlook  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  valley  blooming  below.  It  is  said  the  Cathe- 
dral in  this  town  contains  an  ancient  tomb,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  Consul  Flaminius, 
whose  death  gave  eclat  to  the  victory  of  the  Carthaginian. 

Passing  the  postuf  Camuccia,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Ossaia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  which  pretends  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  bones  (oaaa)  of  the  ten  thousand 
Romans,  who  fell  in  the  memorable  engagement  above  refer- 
red to,  and  here  found  a  grave.  An  inscription  in  front  of 
a  building  on  the  left  of  the  street  urges  this  claim,  strength- 
ened by  fragments  of  human  bones  found  in  the  vicinity. 
But  its  authenticity  is  denied  by  antiquaries,  and  the  scene 
of  the  battle  is  uniformly  laid  several  miles  farther  on.  I 
seize  this  occasion  to  say,  that  a  note  to  the  Fourth  Canto 
of  Childe  Harold  comprises,  within  a  narrow  compass,  more 
authentic  information  on  this  subject,  than  all  the  volumes 
of  modern  travellers  put  together.  Byron's  topographical 
descriptions,  aided  by  the  patient  labours  of  his  friend  Hob- 
house,  are  more  minutely  accurate  than  any  one  would  ex- 
pect in  the  pages  of  a  poet.  His  text  of  course  often  exag-* 
gerates  and  embellishes ;  but  you  may  always  rely  on  his 
notes,  and  if  any  of  my  readers  wish  for  a  perfect  picture  of 
one  of  the  most  renowned  fields  in  the  whole  history  of 
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Rome,  they  have  only  to  turn  to  the  passage  above  refer- 
red to,  which  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  to  concise  for 
abridgment. 

On  leaving  Ossaia,  we  continued  to  ascend  an  eminence 
of  moderate  elevation,  shaded  with  oaks  and  olives,  till  our 
arrival  at  the  narrow  Pass  of  Borghetto,  by  which  the  Con- 
sul and  his  army  entered  the  semi-circular  plain  upon  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  dawn  of  the  ill-fated  day,  the  events 
of  which  spread  dismay  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Idle 
as  the  curiosity  may  seem,  and  remote  as  the  associations 
must  be,  the  eye  loyes  to  trace  even  the  ground,  upon  which 
the  Roman  legions  trampled,  as  they  advanced  with,  high 
hope^  and  proud  bearing  to  meet  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
their  country.  None  but  a  rash  leader  would  have  entrusted 
an  army  to  such  a  field,  fn^m  which  there  was  no  retreat  in 
case  of  discomfiture.  But  the  Roman  arms  were  at  that  pe- 
riod unaccustomed  to  reverses,  and  the  wily  Atrican  was  not 
looked  for  in  such  a  secluded  recess  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  not,  however,  my  business  to  balance  the  merits  of  gene- 
ralship, nor  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  a  battle,  which  have 
been  recorded  by  a  thousand  pens  since  the  days  of  Livy, 
from  whose  copious  and  ^^  pictured  page"  my  classical  friend 
recited  passage  after  passage,  as  the  inspiration  of  the 
ground  awakened  the  chain  of  associations,  and  opened  the 
treasures  of  memory. 

In  winding  round  the  pass  of  Borghetto,  glimpses  of  the 
blue  waters  of  Thrasy menus  were  at  first  indistinctly  seen, 
through  the  groves  of  oak  which  fringe  the  road,  tilt  at  length 
the  whole  lak^,  cradled  among  the  Apennines,  and  girt  by 
verdant  shores,  spread  in  all  its  brightness  full  before  us. 
The  feelings  of  the  moment  may  be  much  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  described.  To  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
charms  of  natural  eicenery  were  added  the  recollections  of 
history,  and  the  classic  dreams  of  boyhood.  If  the  lake  is 
not  peculiarly  remarkable  for  either  its  grandeur  or  beauty,  it 
is  intensely  interesting  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  com- 
plex emotions  which- the* first  view  of  it  produced  in  my  mind. 
Its  length  is  ten  miles,  and  its  breadth  five  or  six  ;  it  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  mountainous 
and  woody  borders,  w^ich  give  it  an  air  oi  deep  solitude. 
Three  small  islands  rise  boldly  from  its  bosom,  and  contri- 
bute greatly  to  its  picturesque  beauty.     Its  immediate  mar- 
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gin  is  girt  with  a  deep  fringe  of  reeds.     The  complexioti  of 
the  water  is  as  bright  as  the  azure  of  the  Akies  it  reflects. 

We  had  now  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Pope,  and  our 
trunks  were  consigned  to  the  hands  of  a  host  of  hungry  cus- 
tom-house officers,  who  throng  the  Dogana  of  his  H<iliness, 
situated  near  the  frontier,  and  bearing  the  image  of  the  eagle 
and  triple  crown.  A  moderate  fee  blinded  the  vigilance  of 
these  papal  Arguses,  and  it  could  not  be  perceived  from  a 
subsequent  examination,  that  the  contents  of  our  trunks  had 
been  molested. 

The  most  desperate  and  bloody  part  of  the  contest  between 
Flaminius  and  Hannibal  was  fought  upon  the  banks  of  a  lit- 
tle stream,  or  rather  the  channel  of  a  stream,  called  the  San- 
guinetto,  which  intersects  the  semicircular  plain  already 
mentioned,  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  about  four  in  width.  An  unbroken  chain  of  hills, 
called  the  Gualandra,  of  moderate  elevation,  but  steep,  and 
crowned  with  several  old  fortresses,  sweeps  round  the  field, 
terminating  at  the  defiles  of  Borghetto  and  Passignano. 
This  range  of  mountains,  the  arena  spreading  below,  and 
bordered  in  front  by  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  present  on 
the  whole  a  glorious'  amphitheatre,  worthy  of  the  sublime 
spectacle  which  it  once  exhibited.  Tradition  has  designated 
the  banks  of  the  Sanguinetto,  *'  which  all  the  while  ran 
blood,"  as  the  place  where  Flaminius  fell.  Here  it  was,  that 
the  Insubrian  knight  Ducarious  recognized  the  Consul,  and 
plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  gave  his  enemy  a  vic- 
tim, to  appease  the  manes  of  his  plundered  and  butchered 
fellow-citizens. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  so  old  a  story  as  Livy's  descrip- 
tion of  this  battle.  His  two  chapters,  detailing  the  incidents 
of  the  engagement  and  the  scenes  of  frantic  terror  which 
the  news  excited  at  Rome,  form  one  of  the  finest  specimenll 
of  eloquence  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Latin 
classics.*     From  this  fountain  Byron  has  drawn  all  his 

*  On  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  q^t  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes 
thronged  the  Forum,  and  Marcus  Pomponius  the  Praetor  communicated  to 
the  assembled  multitude  the  sad  intelligence  in  few  words — *^pugna  magna 
vieti  sufwus'^ — we  have  been  conquered  in  a  great  battle.  Mothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  with  dishevelled  locks,  and  in  the  torture  of  suspense,  flew 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  watched  day  and  night  for  the  return  of  their 
friends.  Two  matrons  died  of  excess  of  joy  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
their  sons ;  but  still  more  of  broken  hearts.  What  a  subject  is  here  for 
the  peDcil  of  an  artist ! 
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imagery,  and  done  little  more  than  verbify  the  Ronran  histo^ 
rian.  There  seemed  to  be  a  combinatron  of  every  possible 
circumstance  to  heighten  the  grandeur  of  a  conflict  between 
two  such  armies — the  intervention  of  an  earthquake  so  se- 
vere as  to  prostrate  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy — the  cloud 
of  mist  from  the  Lake,  so  dense  that,  in  the  forcible  language 
of  Livy,  the  combatants  were  guided  rather  by  the  ear  than 
the  eye— the  shouts  of  the  onset — the  tremendous  slaughter— 
and  the  sublime  image  of  the  Roman  legions,  who  standing 
upon  the  heights  of  the  Gualandra,  heard  the  clashing  of 
shields  and  the  clangour  of  arms  far  beneath  them,  without 
being  able  to  discern  the  contending  forces.  In  a  word,  the* 
whole  description  has  the  fascination  of  splendid  romance. 

Near  the  bridge  of  the  Sanguinetto,  we  found  a  peasant 
ploughing  the  glorious  field.  He  stopped  his  team  and 
courteously  responded  to  our  inquiries,  pointing  to  a  place 
at  some  distance  on  the  left  of  the  road,  as  the  spot  where 
the  Consul  fell.  Traditions  of  the  battle,  kept  alive  by  the 
curiosity  of  travellers,  are  still  vivid  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain.  The  scene  is  all  quiet  and  rural  now.  A  fine 
species  of  red  clover,  entirely  different  from  any  I  had  be- 
fore seen,  crimsoned  the  field  with  its  bright  blossoms.  It 
is  extremely  fragrant,  and  appears  to  be  a  favourite  flower 
with  the  bee.  Here  too  the  olive  waves  its  pale  green  foli- 
age, and  the  vine  was  putting  forth  its  young  tendrils.  For 
once  in  the  world,  the  delay  of  a  custom-house  was  a  favour 
instead  of  a  vexation  ;  and  our  coaches  did  not  overtake  us, 
till  localities  so  full  of  interest  had  ^  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
amined* 

We  rode  for  several  miles  along  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake.  At  Passignano,  a  bold,  rocky  promontory,  shoot- 
ing out  from  the  Apennines,  bathes  itseM*  in  the  waves,  lea- 
ving but  a  narrow  defile  for  the  path.  A  little  village  is 
seated  under  the  clifls,  picturesque  in  the  approach,  but 
mean,  dirty,  and  poor  on  a  closer  examination.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Torricella,  situated  upon  the  shore,  a  few  miles  far- 
ther on,  we  made  a  short  pause,  and  embarked  in  a  small 
hoat,  partly  from  the  idle  curiosity  of  navigating  the  waters 
of  Thrasymenus,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  a  lot 
of  fresh  fish  for  dinner.  Several  kinds  were  found,  and 
among  the  rest  a  species  of  the  streaked  bass.  Each  of 
our  party  making  a  selection  according  to  his  own  taste, 
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augmented  the  quantity  beyond  what  was  exactly  agreeable 
to  be  borne  for  many  miles  in  oar  vehicles  on  a  warm  day. 

Having  reinforced  each  of  our  teams  by  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
decorated  in  this  instance  with  snowy  garlands,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  an  old  lady  who  led  them  by  a  rope  fastened 
.  to  their  horns,  wc  commeoced  cKmbing  the  hill  of  Magiona 
at  a  pace  so  slow,  as  to  afford  ample  time  to  cast  many  a  lin- 
gering and  farewell  look  at  Thrasymenus,  gradually  disap- 
pearing behind  us.  Lady  Morgan  speaks  of  having  seen 
the  lake  from  Perugia;  a  thing  quite  impossible,  unless  hex 
vision  is  sufficiently  acute  to  penetrate  mountains,  winch  rise 
*to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  effectually  intercept  the  view. 
In  descending  from  the  heights  of  Magiona  into  the  pretty 
vale  which  spreads  at  the  base,  an  accident  befel  one  of  our 
coaches  and  compelled  us  to  stop  an  hour  or  more  at  a  dirty 
little  village,  furnishing  neither  refreshment  nor  amusement. 
On  the  score  of  the  former  item,  a  roll  of  coarse  bread  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  fund  of  the  latter  was 
still  more  scanty.  While  the  village  Vulcan  lighted  up  the 
sleepy  fires  of  his  forge,  Tityrus  like,  I  stretched  myself 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  way-side  and  beguiled 
the  time  in  reading  Virgil,  gazing  at  the  distant  Apennines, 
and  ^studying  the  natural  history  of  the  lizard,  swarms  of 
which  gambolled  at  my  feet : 

Nunc  tirides  etiam  occultant  spiDeta  lacertos. 

Countless  numbers  of  this  reptile  are  seen  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  upon  the  walls  and  about  ruins.  It  is  a  brisk  and  pert 
little  animal,  four  or  five  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
with  a  quick,  keen  eye.  There  is  a  superstition  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  so  far  from  being  noxious  in  its  habits, 
the  lizard  is  a  fcRthful  friend  to  the  peasantry,  watching  their 
noon-day  slumbers  in  the  field,  and  giving  notice  by  tickhng 
the  ear,  if  the  scorpion  or  tarantula  approaches. 

Notwithstanding  our  delay,  at  5  o'clock  we  ascended,  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  fresh  recruit  of  oxen,  the  lofly  eminence  on  the 
very  top  of  which  is  seated  the  ancient  city  of  Perugia, 
whose  ramparts  and  towers  give  it  a  vety  imposing  appear- 
tnee.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Ronrians,  (for 
it  WHS  founded  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  t^ie  imperial  city,) 
it  fans  at  intervals  been  a  rebellious  tc^n-^retoellious  against 
tyt^okU  and  oppressors.     Hannibal  found  it  impregnable. 
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It  even  dared  to  bar  its  gates  against  Augustas,  wbose  itde^ 
tions  of  manifesting  his  usual  clemency  were  baffled  by  the 
spirix  of  one  of  its  citizens,  who  set  fire  to  his  own  house, 
whence  the  flames  spread  till  the  whole  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  In  tlie  wars  of  the  Goths,  it  signidized  itself  by  its 
valour  and  love  of  independence ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 4th  century,  the  Perugians  under  Forte  Brac- 
cio  for  a  commander,  so  far  from  acting  merely  on  the 
defensive,  actually  conquered  Rome,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  city  for  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  the  reduction  o^  Perugia  to  the  papal  dominions,  Pope 
Paul  III.  determined  to  keep  such  factious  spirits  in  check, 
and  to  secure  the  future  servitude  of  the  citizens,  by  a  stu- 
pendous castle  erected  under  the  guise  of  a  hospital.  The 
traveller  passes  this  enormous  pile  on  his  lefl,  soon  af\er  en- 
tering the  gate.  It  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
effectually  commands  the  town.  Ill  the  hands  of  the  French, 
it  underwent  some  repairs,  and  was  used  as  a  fortress.  At 
present  it  is  dismantled,  and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

We  took  lodgings  for  the  night  in  a  hotel,  which  had  once 
been  the  palace  of  a  nobleman,  and  still  exhibits  some  re- 
mains of  its  former  splendour.  While  our  classical  fish 
from  the  waters  of  Thrasy menus,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
cook,  we  took  a  stroll  over  the  town,  and  among  other 
places  visited  the  Oathedral.  It  is  a  misshapen  Gothic 
edifice.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  paintings  of  Peru- 
gino,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  hence  derives  his 
distinctive  appellation.  His  fame  arises  more  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  the  master  of  Raphael,  than 
from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  works.  His  style  is  stiff, 
dry,  and  hard  ;  and  bis  immortal  pupil,  who  here  comment 
ced  his  professional  studies  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  confer- 
red a  far  greater  favour  than  be  received.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  shaken  off  the  restraints  of  a  particular  school,  that 
his  genius  shone  forth  in  all  its  unrivalled  splendour ;  and  the 
developementof  his  native  powers  was  probably  retarded  by 
the  technicalities  of  his  master,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have 
entertfl^ined  a  high  respect.  All  his  early  pictures  are  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  old  Perugian. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  we  resumed 
our  journey,  and  descended  rapidly  from  the  castellated 
h^hts  of  Perugia  into  the  glorious  ,vale,  which  spreads 
towards  the  south  as  far  as  Ibe  eye  can  reach,  bounded  by 
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lofty  ridged  of  the  ApenninM.  The  prospect,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  variety,  in  the  purity  of  the  skies,  and  the  sponta- 
neous fertility  of  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  richest  which  our 
travels  in  any  country  have  afforded.  But  the  stream  which 
waters  this  elysian  vale  gives  it  a  still  deeper  interest.  In 
an  hour  after  leaving  Perugia,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  far  indeed  from  Rome,  but  hurrying  on 
with  a  strong  and  rapid  current  towards  the  Seven  Hills.  * 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  which  the  first 
glance  at  this  river  excited.  It  had  the  effect  to  strike  us 
ail  dumb,  and  as  we  paused  upon  the  bridge,  each  one  gazed 
and  thought  for  himself.  Let  the  reader  be  assured,  that 
there  is  no  affectation  in  this,  and  that  whoever  pretends  to 
survey  the  classic  wave  for  the  first  time  without  emotion, 
must  either  counterfeit  his  feelings,  or  possess  an  extraor- 
dinary  degree  of  stupidity.  The  notoriety  of  the  Tiber  is  so 
universal,  that  the  effect  is  of  much  the  same  nature,  though 
differing  in  degree,  on  all  minds.  A  postillion  or  peasant 
would  linger  the  first  time  he  crossed  it.  Unlike  other 
streams,  it  appears  to  possess  a  sort  of  moral,  sentient 
being,  which  exalts  it  above  mere  inanimate  matter,  and 
blends  it  inseparably  with  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  Rome. 
The  water  descending  in  unsullied  purity  from  its  source 
in  the  depth  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  east  of  lake  Thrasy- 
menus,  thus  far  preserves  a  light  green  complexion,  differing 
but  a  shade  or  two  from  our  own  Niagara.  Its  fountaips 
issue  from  unbroken  solitudes,  and  such  is  the  formation  of  its 
bed  above  this  point,  as  to  impart  no  stain ;  an  emblem  of 
the  young  republic  that  once  rose  uncortaminated  upon  its 
borders,  till  impure  tributaries  poured  in  the  tide  of  corrup- 
tion. The  breadth  of  the  channel  does  not  here  exceed  a 
hundred  and  fif^y  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  unlike  the  Amo, 
the  current  covers  the  whole  bed,  bathing  the  well  defined 
ieind  rural  banks.  Near  the  bridge  it  breaks  in  foam  over  . 
several  ledges  of  rocks,  forming  musical  and  pretty  cascades.  J 
At  the  post  and  little  village  of  Madonna,  degli  Angeli,  (our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,)  we  paused  long  enough  to  change 
horses,  and  to  visit  the^  stupendous  church,  which  rises  in  the 
midst  of  tattered  poverty.  There  are  scarcely  inhabitants 
enough  in  the  whole  region  to  fill  its  magnificent  aisles.  It 
was  designed  by  the  celebrated  architect  "Vignola,  and  is 
reckoned  one  of  his  finest  models.  The  altars  lining  the 
walls  are  extreimely  splendid.     In  the  centre  of  the  nave 
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stancis  a  curipus  littte  aotique  fabric,  which  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  church,  possessing  e^ctraordinary  sanctity, 
and  explaining  the  reason  why  so  noble  an  edifice  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodatioo  of  suck  a  handful  of  inhabit- 
ants. This  holy  shrine  is  nothing  less  than  the  oratory  of 
St.  Francis,  who  was  a  native  of  the  old  town  of  Assisium, 
seated  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  in  full  view  of  the 
church  of  our  Lady.  It  is  another  casa  aantissimay  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Loretto  in  reputation.  Its  dimensions 
are  perhaps  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  ornamented  with  a  profusion 
of  tiny  pinnacles,  and  filled  with  sacred  relics.  The  walls 
of  the  interior  are  covered  with  votive  tablets  and  the  offer- 
ings of  devotees^  It  has  an  altar  before  which  a  throng  of 
ragged  peasants  were  kneeling,  while  an  image  of  the  Saint 
himself  held  a  lamp,  to  light  though  not  to  enlighten  their 
devotions.  There  is  a  large  convent  adjoining  the  church ; 
but  the  crack  of  the  postillion's  whip  gave  notice,  that  no 
time  remained  for  visiting  cloisters. 

After  crossing  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  projects  like  a  pro- 
montory into  the  plain,  we  entered  the  vale  of  the  Clituranus, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  large  old  town  of  Foligno.  Under 
its  antique  walls  flows  a  copious  stream,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Tiber,  and  the  beautiful  evirons  are  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  penury  and  filth  of  thq^decaying  city.  The  princi* 
pal  street  runs  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  gate  to  gate.  It 
was  absolutely  thronged  with  beggars,  who  importunately 
beset  us  at  every  step.  There  was  a  very  perceptible  change 
ip  the  character  of  the  people  the  moment  we  entered  the 
papal  dominions,  upoa  the  shores  of  Thrasymenus,  and  the 
shades  of  degradation  become  deeper  and  deeper,  in  pro- 
portion as  you  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  Roman  State.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tuscany,  during  the  happy  age  of  republican 
freedom,  formed  habits  of  activity  and  industry,  traces  of 
which  are  still  found  among  the  peasantry.  They  acquired 
an  impulse,  which  notwithstanding  all  subsequent  oppression, 
has  not  yet  wholly  ceased.  But  the  subjects  of  his  Holi- 
ness have  been  slaves  almost  from  time  immemorial;  and 
the  effects  are  palpable  at  every  step^  as  the  traveller  ad* 
vances.  Under  a  clime  less  temperate,  and  with  a  soil  less 
spontaneously  productive,  the  people  would  apparently  all 
freeze  and  starve ;  unless  indeed  these  very  bounties  of 
nature  may  have  co-operated  with  tlpe  m<val  and  reUgious 
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iQstitiltions  of  tibe  bountry,  in  augmeHfehig  the  wretcbednesfl 
of  the  population. 

We  paused  at  Foligno  only  long  enough  to  change  horses, 
and  were  happy  to  leave  at  its  gates  the  clamorous  cries  for 
charity,  as  well  as  to  escape  the  stench  of  confined  streets^ 
to  the  breathing  fragrance  of  the  environs.  The  valej[of  the 
Cliluninus  is  worthy  of  all  the  panegyrics,  which  have  been 
lavished  on  its  rural  beauties  by  poets  and  tourists,  firom 
Tirgil  to  Byron.  Nature  here  wantons  in  luxuriance,  while 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  has  left  her  to  fling  over  the 
landscape  many  of  her  wild  and  negligent  graces.  TbiA 
district  fron^  the  earliest  times  seems  to  have  been  appro- 
priated in  considerable  part  to  grazing ;  and  descendants  of 
the  snow-white  victims,  which  once  graced  the  triumphs  and 
sacrifices  of  Rome,  are  still  found  straying  in  the  rich  pas- 
tures, beautifully  enamelled  with  the  species  of  red  clover 
alluded  to  in  a  paragraph  above.  If  the  cattle,  like  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  have  degenerated,  some  of  them  are 
still  Targe  and  handsome,  of  a  fine  colour,  with  wide  branch- 
ing horns,  frequently  wreathed  with  garlands.  Intermingled 
with  the  pastures,  are  rich  fields  of  grain,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

Haifa  mile  from  the  post  of  Venne,  (the  first  af\er  passing 
Foligno,)  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  imme- 
diately left  our  coaches^  to  linger  by  the  classic  stream  as 
long  as  our  stay  would  possibly  permit.  Next  to  the  waters 
of  the  Sorgia  at  Yaucluse,  tht^se  fountains  are  the  most  pel- 
lucid I  have  ever  seen.  They  possess  indeed  almost  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  the  eye  can  scarcely 
distinguish,  where  the  two  fluids  come  in  contact.  Every 
pebble  and  aquatic  plant  upon  the  bottom  is  as,  clearly  seen 
through  one  medium  as  the  other.  In  copiousness  as  well  as 
in  purity,  the  Clitumnus  rivals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  Sor- 
gia. It  bursts  forth  all  at  once  a  river.  Pliny  and  a  party  v 
of  his  friends  from  Rome,  (whose  description  we  read  upon 
the  bank,)  came  up  to  the  very  source  in  a  boat.  The  foun- 
tains, four  or  five  in  number,  gush  from  beneath  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
terrace  in  the  road.  They  are  forced  up  with  great  violence, 
and  uniting  with  many  smaller  ones  in  the  vicinity,  meander 
sweetly  through  a  rich  meadow  covered  with  matted  grass. 
As  the  quantity  of  water  is  equable,  the  channel  is  always 
filled  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflows.  A  serious  innovation 
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has  beeti  made  upon  the  natural  beavly  of  tifee  stream  \fy  di* 
verting  a  part  of  it  through  a  canal,  to  be  used  for  mecha- 
nical purposes. 

The  little  temple  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  Ju^ 
piter  Clitumnus,  and  to  have  contained  a  statue  of  the  god^ 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  close  upon  the  brink  of 
the  stream,  something  more  than  half  a  mile  from  its  highest 
source.  Its  construction  is  entirely  unique,  growing  in  part 
out  of  its  position  upon  a  steep  declivity.  The  lower  story, 
called  the  crypt,  is  subterranean  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
slight  opening  through  the  wall  in  front.  Its  ceiling  forms  the 
pavement  of  the  upper  story,  and  is  composed  of  large  flat 
stones,  which  were  evidently  taken  from  the  ruins  of  other 
buildings,  as  they  contain  mutilated  inscriptions  on  the  under 
faces. 

The  principal  floor  of  the  temple  is  above  the  crypt.  Its 
dimensions  do  not  exceed  eight  feet  by  ten,  open  on  one  side, 
with  a  blind  wall  on  the  other.  Four  small  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  two  pilasters,  ornament  the  front.  These  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  very  ancient ;  aiid  the  most  rational 
conjecture  seems  lo  be,  that  this  fantastic  little  structure  is  a 
piece  of  patch- work,  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  formed 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  temple,  which  according  to 
Pliny  and  other  authorities,  stood  by  the  fountains  of  the 
Clitnmnus.  It  is  certain  that  the  religious  character  of  the 
edifice  has  undergone  a  change  ;  for  it  is  now  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  whose  attar  and  image  give  sanctity  to  the  inmost 
shrine. 

The  next  post  brought  us  to  Spoleto,  a  lai^e  town  of  great 
antiquity,  situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  vale  of  the  Clituronus,  of  which  it  commands  an 
enchanting  view.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  was 
of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  a  siege  and  repel  the  arras 
of  Hannibal ;  and  in  the  eternal  succession  of  wars,  by 
which  Italy  has  been  visited  since  that  period,  Spoleto  has 
always  been  deemed  an  important  post,  as  commanding  a 
pass  of  the  mountains  leading  to  Rome.  An  immense  Gothic 
fortress,  erected  by  Theodoric,  crowns  an  insulated  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  town,  and  forms  a  picturesque  object  at  a  dis* 
tance.  The  ramparts  and  gates,  are  massive,  resembling 
rather  a  garrison  than  a  city.  Like  all  the  other  towns  on 
this  route,  the  interior  is  dirty,  gloomy,  and  mean,  exhibiting 
an  image  of  poverfy  and  decay. 
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Id  raakiBg  oih*  exit  niidef  the  loftjr  wails,  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  environs,  embracing  one  or  twe  palaces  awl  oonvents 
Ml  the  right,  and  a  colossal  structure  on  the  left,  crossing  a 
deep  ravine,  and  serving  in  ike  double  capacity  of  a  bri<%e 
and  an  aqueduct.  On  the  east  of  this  pass,  dividing  the  town 
from  the  mountain,  are  hanging  groves  of  ilex,  sprinkled  with 
numerous  white  hermitages,  perched  at  apparently  inacces- 
sible heights  upon  the  rocks,  and  half  concealed  by  the  foli^ 
age.  They  enjoy  an  undisturbed  retirement,  and  are  infaa* 
bited'  by  a  peculiar  class  of  anchorites,  Who  lead  a  secluded 
tife  from  choice,  without  having  ever  bound  themselves  by 
the  formality  of  a  vow. 

Our  ascent  for  s.everal  miles  up  the  acdivities  of  Monte 
Somma,  dragged  as  usually  by  mixed  teams  of  horses  and 
oxen,  (the  latter  having  on  this  occasion  the  new  appendage 
of  a  string  of  bells,)  was  extremely  slow  and  toilsome.  The 
top  of  this  mountain,  over- which  the  road  tuns,  is  five  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  It  commands  a  most  enchanting  pros- 
pect backward  into  the  vale  of  Clitumnus,  over  the  antique 
towers  of  Spoleto,  rising  at  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  The  last 
glimpse  of  scenery,  which  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  during  the  day,  was  absolutely  painful  to  the  mind. 

From  the  top  of  Monte  Somma,  we  descended  rapidly  into 
a  deep  gorge,  which  opens  on  the  southern  side.  The  road 
follows  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  savage,  waste,  and 
wild — a  perfect  contrast  to  the  soft,  flowery  landscape,  to 
which  we  had  just  bidden  good  night.  For  many  milesv  these 
solitudes,  formed  by  lof^y  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  rising  like 
walls  on  either  hand,  and  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun, 
are  unbroken  by  a  habitation  of  any  kind,  and  affording  no 
means  .of  succour  in  case  of  accident.  The  scenery  in  it- 
self, shaded  with  the  gloom  of  twilight,  is  absolutely  terrific  ; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  traveller  are  not  the  more  pleasurable 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  fastnesses  along  the 
road  have  at  times  been  the  favourite  haunts  of  banditti. 
However  remote  might  be  the  danger  of  robberies,  at  pre- 
sent, the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell  at  Terni,  stealing  up  the 
ravine  and  breaking  the  dreariness  of  the  waste,  was  by  no 
means  unwelcome  to  our  ears.  The  town  is  effectually  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  woody  environs  spreading  from  the 
mitfet  of  the  pass  to  the  very  walls. " 

We  arrived  just  before  sunset,  and  much  to  our  regret, 
had  not  time  U>  visit  the  fells  of  Velino,  which  are  at  the  dis- 
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tance  of  five  miles,  among  the  mountains,  requiring  several 
hours  to  make  the  excursion.  The  disappointment,  however, 
was  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  probability  of  returning  by  the 
same  route  to  the  north  of  Italy :  and  as  our  anxiety  to  reach 
Rome  increased  in  proportion  to  our  approach,  it  was  con- 
cluded not  to  lose  a  day  at  preHent,  for  the  sake  of  visiting 
the  cascade.  Terni  possesses  little  interenl  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Tacitus  ;  and  even  his 
memory  is  kept  alive  by  no  monumental  records.  There  are 
few  antiquities,  and  still  fewer  works  of  modern  art  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  We  inquired  in  vain  at  the  shops 
of  booksellers,  for  the  Annals  and  the  History  of  their  own 
immortal  townsman,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  other  Latin 
Classics,  wishing  to  find  a  higher  source  of  amusement  for 
the  evemng,  than  a  decaying  and  poverty-stricken  city  can 
afford. 


LETTER  LVI. 

ROUTE  TO  ROHG — VALE  OF  THE  NAR — FASSA6E  THROtTGH  THE 

MOUNTAINS -NARNI OTRICOLI CIVITA    CA8TELLANA — ■- 

MOUNT  80RACTE BACCANO CAMPA6NA  DI  ROMA MILVIAIV 

BRn>OE — PORTA  DEL  POPOLO ARRIVAL  AT  ROME. 

April,  1826. — At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
we  commenced  our  last  day's  journey  towards  Rome.  In 
emerging  from  the  narrow,  dark,  gloomy  streets  of  Terni, 
into  the  beautiful  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated, 
the  mind  experiences  no  small  degree  of  surprise,  that  such 
poverty  and  wretchedness  can  be  surrounded  with  so  many 
bounties  of  nature.  The  vale  of  the  Nar  maintains  its  an- 
cient character  for  fertility,  and  the  peasant  apparently  might 
mow  his  four  crops  of  grass  in  the  year,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  one  crop  at  this 
early  season  was  in  readiness  for  the  scythe,  and  covered 
the  banks  of  the  little  stream  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  ve- 
getation. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Narni,  our  carriages*  were 
lefl  to  climb  a  long  hill,  while  we  hastened  to  view  the  ruins 
of  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  extending  from  one  mountain  to 
another  across  the  Nar,  where  the  river  makes  its  exit  from 
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the  valley  through  a  rugged  pass  of  the  Apennuies.  It  was  / 
a  sight  worth  seeing.  There  were  originally  fodr  stupendous 
arches,  one  of  which  is  yet  standing,  though  its  massiye 
hlocks  of  stone,  started  from  their  places,  and  hanging  at  a 
dizzy  height  in  the  air,  seemetl  ready  at  every  moment  to 
drop  upon  our  heads.  Some  of  their  fellows  have  already 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of.  time,  and  left  wide 
rents  iiii  the  imperial  structure.  One  of  the  piers,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dilapidated  tower,  with  a  tuft  of  shrubbery  spring- 
ing from  its  top,  has  braved  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
the  impetuous  current  of  the  Nar,  which  foams  and  dashes 
round  the  ruin*  The  complexion  of  this  stream  is  exactly 
expressed  by  the  epithet  sulphureous,  applied  to  it  by  the  La- 
tin poets,  who  were  as  chaste  and  discriminating  in  •  their 
colouring  of  objects,  a»  were  the  great  painters  of  modem 
Italy. 

The  passage  of  the  Nar,  trough  this  long,  rugged,  and 
profound  chasm  is  not  only  picturesque  but  grand,  if  it 
were  the  Tiber,  instead  of  only  one  of  its  branches^  the 
scene  would  be  sublime.  The  abyss  is  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  bordered  on  either  hand  by  nearly  perpendicular  walls 
of  rocks  and  hanging  woods,  thrown  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  rudeness.  So  rough  is  the  channel  as  to  keep  the  ^ 
river  in  a  constant  foam  for  a  mile  or  two.  The  hills  on  the 
right  bank  are  perfectly  solitary,  crowned  wijth  forests  of 
great  depth  and  richness.  An  old  path,  for  miles  winding 
alons  the  opposite  clifis,  forms  a  striking  and  roniantic  fea- 
ture/in the  picture.)  The  ancient  town  of  Narni  occupies 
the  Very  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  left  bank,  and  from  its 
ramparts  the  eye  looks  down  into  the  yawning  gulf,  or  tufoa 
to  survey  once  more  the  sunny  vale  of  1  erni,  in  which  the 
Nar  seems  to  linger,  enamoured  of  its  flowery  borders,  be- 
fore it  hurries  away  through  the  mountain  pai»s.  Our  ascent 
to  the  town  from  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  was  extremely  ardp- 
ous,  and  the  streets  form  such  a  perfect  labyrinth,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  guide  to  show  us  the  way  tu  our  coaches. 
Narni  has  never  recovered,  and  apparently  never  will  reco- 
ver, from  the  ravages  of  the  Venetians,  in  the  15th  century, 
while  they  were  in  alliance,  or  xather  co-operated  with,  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  in  scourging  Italy^  The  houses  are 
little  more  than  miserable  hovels,  and  the  inhabitants  apfmar 
to  be  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty. 

After  traveraiug  for  some  distant  the  high  banks  of  tbfi 
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Nar,  and  thence  passing  a  deep  woody  glen,  we  arrived  a 
second  time  in  eight  of  the  Tiber,  whose  waters  had  been 
augmented  by  Meveral  large  tributaries  since  leaving  Peru- 
gia, The  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Ooriculum,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Umbriay  break  through  the  smooth  green  sward  of  a 
plain,  which  spreads  between  the  mad  and  the  Idl  bank  of 
the  river,  rising  in  dark,  insulated  masses.  It  is  said  that  a 
continuous  faubourg,  lined  with  ranges  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, extended  hence  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Such  a  con- 
jecture in  its  full  extent  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  few  traces  of 
such  magnificence  have  been  found.  The  modem  town  of 
Otricoli,  stands  upon  a  hill,  within  a  short  distance  of  its  an- 
cient namesake ;  and  the  former  is  almost  in  as  ruinous  a 
condition  as  the  latter.  ' 

The  vale  of  the  Tiber  is  here  extremely  rural,  and  the 
current  itself  broad  and  strong,  but  quiet,  bordered  by  ex- 
tensive fields  of  grain  and  pasturage.  It  has  a  very  scanty 
population,  and  the  landscape  exhibits  an  air  of  loneliness. 
From  the  ancient  territory  of  Umbria,  we  crossed  to  the  Sa- 
bine shore,  on  the  Ponte  Felice ;  a  fine  bridge,  originally 
built  by  Augustus,  and  repaired  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus, 
who  has  taken  good  care  that  the  public  shall  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  his  services,  through  the  medium  of  numerous  in- 
scriptions. 

In  emerging  from  the  gates  of  Borghetto,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  post,  the  team  attached  to  the  car- 
riage of  our  friends  became  refractory  and  unmanageable. 
One  of  the  horses  fell  with  the  postillion  under  him,  by  which 
it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  that  his  leg  was  fractured. 
But  the  pofir  fellow  insisted  on  going  to  the  next  post,  as  he 
would  otherwise  lose  his  place  ;  for  hif>  Holiness  has  made  a 
regulation,  that  any  coachman  who  ha]ppens  to  fall,  whether 
by  his  own  fault  or  that  of  the  horses,  shall  forthwith  be  dis- 
charged from  the  line. 

Civita  Castellana  is  said  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  old 
Veil.  In  entering  it.  the  traveller  crosses  a  bridge  thrown 
over  a  deep  and  singular  gulf,  which  appears  like  a  fissure 
opened  in  the  plain  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  It 
extends  under  the  walls  of  the  town  like  an  artificial  fosse. 
Its  banks  are  nake^  and  exhibit  geological  strata  to  a  great 
depth.  This  region  seems  once  to  have  been  volcanic. 
The  formation  is  a  reddish  sand-stone,  covered  with  a  light 
soil.     A  stately  aqueduct  stretches  across  the  ravine,  which 
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added  to  the  massive  ramparts,  and  the  eaormoos  castle 
whence  the  city  derives  its  distinctive  appellation,  presents 
rather  an  imposing  view.  The  interior  ofTers  nothinfi^  at- 
tractive, but  much  to  sicken  and  sadden  the  heart.  Pausing 
merely  long  enough  to  take  some  refreshment  at  a  wretched 
hotel,  we  hastened  across  a  sandy,  solitary  waste  to  Nepi, 
and  thence  to  Monte  Rosi. 

Just  before  entering  the  latter  town,  a  pretty  lake  was  ob- 
served on  the  right  of  the  road ;  while  on  the  left.  Mount 
Soracte  had  been  full  in  sight,  during  a  ride  of  many  miles. 
It  now  bears  the  name  of  St.  Oreste.  Byron  has  in  three 
lines  presented  an  exact  image  of  this  hill,  which 

— "  from  out  the  plain 
HeaTes,  like  a  long  swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing." 

So  true  is  the  profile,  that  it  was  at  once  recognized.  The 
mountain  has  little  of  the  dignity,  which  might  be  inferred 
from  Horace's  description.  Although  the  snow  was  still  ly- 
ing upon  the  peaks  of  the  long  chain  of  Apennines  to  the 
east,  not  a  flake  was  visible  upon  the  dusky  brow  of  So- 
racte. It  is  indeed  of  moderate  elevation  ;  less,  I  should 
think,  than  that  of  the  Catskill,  rising  from  the  waste  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  dark  ridge,  insulated  from  all  other  hills. 
Horace  drew  its  likeness  in  mid  winter,  and  the  reason  why 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  others  of  greater  altitude,  was 
probably  the  rare  phenomenon  of  its  being  buried  in  snow, 
and  therefore  presenting  a  more  striking  image  of  the  inten- 
sity of  cold. 

From  Nepi  and  indeed  from  Borghetto  onward,  the  whole 
country  is  pretty  much  a  region  uf  desolation,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  regards  human  beings.  The  soil  however  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sterile.  In  many  places,  the  road  is  bordered  with 
woods,  shrubbery,  and  wild  flowers.  But  with  «the  excep* 
tion  of  the  few  old  towns  scattered  at  distant  intervals  along 
the  waste,  and  with  scarcely  inhabitants  enou^  to  guard  the 
ruins,  there  is  absolutely  no  population.  The  last  of  these 
depopolat6d  villages,  before  reaching  the  Campagna  di  Ro- 
ma, is  Baccano,  consisting  of  a  cluster-of  old  buildings  situ- 
ated in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  basin,  shaped  like  the  crater  of 
a  volcano.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  JlfoTano-^ 
an  inference  which  might  readily  be  drawn  from  its  position, 
as  an  anbrdcen  ridge  of  bills  guards  it  efiectually  from  ven- 
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tilkjkioD^  and  caases  a  perfeet  slagaadon  of  the  air.  The 
settlement,  whatever  maj  have  been  its  ancient  of  modern 
extent,  is  now  dwindled  to  a  handfiil  of  inhabitants,  and 
would  probably  be  wholly  abandoned,  were  it  not  necessary 
(or  the  accominodatton  of  travellers. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  making  our  exit  through 
an  artificial  notch  in  this  crater,  the  Campagna  di  Roma  burst 
full  upon  our  view,  spreadmg  towards  the  south  like  a  blue 
and  boundless  waste  of  ocean,  with  an  interminable  range 
of  Apennines  on  the  east,  and  Mont  Albano,  bearing  a  cir-< 
cle  of  white  villages  upon  its  brow,  rising  in  the  midst  like 
a  dim  and  distant  island.  With  such  scenery  before  us,  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  it  was  to  no  effect  that  the 
coachman  remonstrated  against  the  delay  of  climbing  the 
hills,  by  the  side  of- the  road,  for  the  sake  of  extending  the 
prospect.  From  these  heights,  and  at  the  distance  of  four- 
teen miles,  Rome  itself,  seated  upon  the  Seven  Hills  in  all 
its  lonely  grandeur,  and  elevated  moderately  above  its  low- 
lying  environs,  presented  a  long,  faint  line  of  buildings  in 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Over  all,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
was  conspicuous,  and  rose  like  a  sun-lit  beacon,  to  guide  our 
path'Way  across  the  desert,  which  yet  remained  to  be  tra- 
versed, before  reaching  the  gates  of  ''  the  Lternal  City." 

Having  gazed  till  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  was  in  some 
degree  allayed,  though  by  no  means  satisfied,  we  rejoined 
our  carriages  and  commenced  a  rapid  flight  over  the  Cam- 
pagna. I  have  compared  this  immense  waste,  which  lies  in 
a  circular  form,  and  is  something  more  than  a  hnndred  miles 
in  circumference,  to  the  sea  itself,  to  which  its  uniform  ex- 
./  pause  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Perhaps  its  formation 
[/  cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  another  comparison 
drawn  from  the  same  element.  Its  surface  is  not  a  dead 
'  level  and  marshy,  as  the  remarks  of  some  travellers  had  lefl 
me  to  believe,*  but  is  varied  by  undulations,  of  about  the 
size  of  heavy  swells  of  the  ocean  in  a  gale.  The  road 
crosses  several  pretty  brooks,  one  of  which  (the  Cremera) 
was  reddened  witii  the  blood  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  who 
fell  in  battle  with  the  old  Yientes*  In  the  whoie  distance  of 
fourleeo  or  fifbeen  miles,  I  did  not  observe  »  drop  of  stagnant 
water,  or  ottisaaces  of  any  kind,  which  would  be  likely  tot 
breed  pestilenee.     The  soil  n  a  light  sandy  loam-^the  last 
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in  the  world  to  which  we  Aoaki  look  for  bad  air  and  noxious 
exhalations. 

The  Campagna  is  by  no  means  so  barren,  as  many  tourists  . 
hare  represented.  It  is  uniformly  covered  with  a  lively 
green  sod,  like  ordinary  American  pasture  land  ;  appearing 
to  be  fed  close  by  ^he  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  are 
forever  grazing  upon  it,  both  summer  and  winter,  llie 
whole  region  lies  unlenced,  though  the  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds of  the  proprietors  have  their  prescribed  limits.  There 
are  no  trees  of  any  kind,'  and  the  shrubbery  along  the  road 
is  scanty.  The  genista  or  broom,  gay  with  its  yellow  blos- 
soms, sometimes  skirted  the  path ;  and  in  the  most  desolate 
parts  of  the  Campagna,  the  wild  poppy  waved  its  crimson 
petals.  This  latter  plant,  with  all  its  gaiety  of  dress,  appears 
to  be  a  recluse  in  its  habits,  loving  unfrequented  fields,  and 
the  most  desolate  ruins.  It  grows  in  such  profusion,  as 
to  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Italian  landscape. 

Scarcely  a  single  acre  of  this  immense  tract,  embracing 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  is  under  cultivation ; 
but  in  my  opinion,  by  proper  tillage,  by  the  use  of  gypsum 
and  other  manures,  it  might  easily  be  reclaimed,  and  render- 
ed highly  productive  of  grass,  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
If  the  Pope,  his  seventy  Cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility, 
would  apportion  out  the  neglected  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to 
a  colony  of  Yankee  emigrants,  they  would  in  less  than  half 
«  century  make  the  Campagna  di  Roma  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,  besides  expelling  that  daemon  of  the 
waste,  the  MaParia,  and  restoring  republican  liberty  to  the 
Seven  Hills.  Such  Jiave  been  my  remarks  in  crossing  this 
region  in  several  directions,  and  such  is  my  full  belief.  In- 
dustry and  enterprise  would  perform  greater  miracles,  than 
even  the  Romish  church  has  ever  witnessedb 

The  Campagna  has  at  present  all  that  loneliness  and  solitude  l/ 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.     There  are  probably  not  a 
thousand  inhabitants  in  as  many  square  miles.     It  is  in  fact,, 
an  unpeopled  desert.    A  few,  very  few  miserable  habitations,    s 
with  still  more  wretched  tenants,  are  scattered  at  distant  in- 
tervals along  the  road.     The  rest  is  all  silence  and  desola- 
tion.    Sometimes  the  mind  is  almost  startled  at  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  picture.      Bleak  ruins  are  occasionally  seen 
bursting  the  cerements  'of  the  green  sod,  and  rising  from  the 
plain,  as  it  were  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  buried  splen- 
dour, the  shadowy  spectres  of  other  ages !    Here  and  there 
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an  old  tower  or  castle  rised  from  a  moand^  or'.tbe  arches 
of  an  aqueduct  stretch  In  a  long  line  of  ruins  across  die 
waste.  Round  the  shattered  battlements  of  oiie'of  the 
former,  a  large  flock  of  rooks  were  seen '  holering,  darken* 
i&g  the  air  with  their  dusky  wings,  and  croaking  a  ncN;eof 
triumph  over  their  undisturbed  dominions. 

Even  scenes  and  objects,  which  in  a  different  loeation 
-weald- assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  rural  quiet,*  are  here 
assimilated  to  the  prevailing  gloom.  In  «ne  instance  a  little 
sheepfold  was  observed  near  the  road,  with  the  ruminating 
flock  reclining  in  peace,  and  three  shepherd'sl  dogs  sleeping 
by  the  side  of  their  charge,  unattended  by  their  master. 
The  crowd  of  peasants,  who  were  journeying  on  towards 
Rome,  with  the  produce  of  their  Etrurian  farms,  and  had 
encamped  for  the  night,  neat  the  tomb  of  Nero,  before  the 
gates  of  the  city,  having  unyoked  their  teams  to  graze  upon 
the  Campagna,  presented  a  picture  at  once  novel  and  inte- 
resting. 

In  approaching  Rome  from  the  heights  of  Baccano,  the 
aspect  of  the  city  shifted  and  became  more  distinct  at  every 
step.  The  ranges  of  palaces  and  churches  and  domes 
and  towers,  extending  from  hill  to  hill,  for  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  flanked  by  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter^s  on  the 
right,  all  rising  above  the  long  line  of  ancient  ramparts^  and 
gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  formed  a  coup 
d'oeil  of  indescribable  grandeur.  It  very  far  surpassed  my 
expectations  of  the  modern  city,  and  I  might  almost  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Mantuan  Shepherd,  in  comparing  its  im- 
perial magnificence  with  his  native  town.  The  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  with  its  burnished  cross,  conspicuous  as  that  which 
Censtantine  saw  blazing  in  mid  air,  was  constantly  in  sight. 
It  emphatically  forms  a  Pharos  to  every  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

Just  at  evening  we  descended  by  a  moderate  declivity 
from  the  high  level  of  the  plain,  to  the  narrow  fringe  of 
meadow  which  borders  the  Tiber,  at  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
This  classic  and  noble  stream,  having  received  in  its  course 
the  copious  fountains  of  the  Clitumnus,  the  white  waters  of 
the  Nar,  and  the  turbid  contributions  ef  the  Anio,  with  many 
others  of  less  note,  is  here  thrice  as  large  as  at  the  Bridge 
of  St.  John  near  Perugia,  a  hundred  miles  above,  and  its 
complexion  has  undergone  an  entire  change.  The  latter 
circumstance  is  not  less  attributable  to  the  alluvial  formation 
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of  its  own  bedf  iaiUnurersing  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  bor* 
ders,  aa  well  as  the  sandy  waste  of  the  Caoipagna,  than  to 
the  colour  of  the  above  menttoned  tributaries.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  defects  of  the  Tiber.,  the  impurity  of  its 
water  and  this  frequent  turbulence  of  its  current,  it  is  a  river 
of  much  intrinsic  grandeur — bold,  impetuQus,  aud  resistless, 
like  the  character  of  the  old  Romans  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic.  Wherever  a  ghmpse  of  it  is  caught,  whether 
8wee(ting  across  the  solitudes  of  the  Campagna,  or  strug* 
gling  through  the  ruins  of  the  city,  it  is  always  hailed  by  the 
traveller  with  inexpressible  interest.  At  the  iMilvian  Bridge, 
I  should  think  its  current  little  inferior  in  breadth  to  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  and  much  superior  to  it  in  dignity,  aa 
the  banks  have  resumed  their  natural  wildness,  and  are 
rural,  green,  and  flowery.  It  here  makes  a  majestic  sweep 
towards  the  south,  before  ei^terini;  the  walls  of  the  city,  at 
the  distance  qf  a^mile  or  two.  Its  quiet  wave,  at  the  time 
of  our  crossing  it,  reflected  the  ruddy  hues  of  evening,  and 
seemed  as  a  mirror,  to  its-  picturesque  margin*  My  readers 
must  excuse  me  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  one  topic ;  for  I 
am  fairly,  in .  love  with  the  Tiber,  the  more  so  perhaps,  be* 
cause  its  character,  has  met  with  shameless  detractors. 

The  Milvian  Bridge,  though  alluded  to  by  Cicero  and  Sal- 
lust,  ia  less  interesting  in  its  historical  associations,  than 
some  other  structures  of  the  same  description  at  Rome«  It> 
is  celebrated  for  the  death  of  the  Bmperor  Maxentius  in  the 
4tb  century.  As  he  was  retreating  to  the  city,  afler  his  de- 
feat by  Constantino,  the  shattered  bridge  gave  way,  and  the 
Tiber  swallowed  up  a  monster,  who  had  stained  its  shores. 
vnih  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  Rome,  if  his  victor,  falsely  styled  '<  the  Great,*'  and  now 
canonized  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  he  plundered  and 
ruined,  had  shared  the  same  fate  with  his  vanquished  foe. 
With  the  cross  for  his  banner,  and  with  religion  upon  his  lips, 
has  heart  was  black  with  hypocrisy  and. crime — the  murderer 
of  hia  own  son,*  a  tyrant  in  power,  and  ;a,G  oth  in  taste.  Yet 
,  I  know  not  but  his  statue  is  among  the  group  of  saints,  who 
line  the  balustrades,  and  guard  the  passage  of  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  which  is  of  too  substantial  a  character  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  again,  tumbling  for  some  centuries,  though  it  daily  sus- 

*  Scarcely  h«4  the  baptumal  ivater  been.wipe4  from  his  brow,  before  he 
caiiaed  his  gallwt  spa  to  be  (KiisoDed  at  the  jostigatioo  of  an  abandoned  step 
mother. 
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tains  ft  greater  weight  of  dignitaries,  than  both  of  the  Einpe' 
rorsput  together — made  up  of  the  Pfipe,  Cardinals,  and 
Roman  nobility,  whipping  across  it  every  evening  with  their 
splendid  equipages,  in  the  long  rounds  of  the  Corso. 

Crowds  of  these  personages  and  others  of  interior  rank, 
with  plumed  chasseurs  and  triplets  of  red  stockings  posted  be- 
hind their  carriages,*  were  met  in  our  ride  of  a  mile  through 
the  faubourg  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Wide  as  the  street  is, 
it  was  hardly  broad  enough  for  the  passage  of  such  a  throng, 
foot  and  horse,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust. 

What  a  contrast  did  such  a  scene  present,  compared  with 
the  depopulated  solitudes  we  had  just  traversed  ;  and  how 
much  wealth  is  here  squandered  by  the  heirs  of  8t.  Peter, 
which  ought  to  be  there  expended  in  improving  his  patrimony  ! 
But  a  coach,  bounding  over  the  pavements  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  does  not  afford  a  fit  opportunity  for  moralizing* 
Our  postUlions,  thinking  perchance  that  their  short  scarlet 
doublets,  yellow  breeches,  and  tinsel  hat-bands,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  livery  c»f  men  of  consequence,  dashed  through 
the  multitude,  giving  us  little  time  to  examine  the  Rotunda 
of  St.  Andrew  on  the  left,  the  lofty  ramparts  in  front,  and  the 
Pincian  and  Marian  hills,  lifting  their  summits  on  either  hand. 

We  first  drove  through  the  gate — and  then  asked  leave  to 
enter  the  city  of  the  Cssars.  The  delay  of  half  an  hour, 
occupied  in  die  examination  of  our  passports  and  buggage, 
was  far  from  being  an  inconvenience,  or  hanging  heavily  on 
our  hands  in  this  instance.  Before  us  opened  the  spacious 
Piazza  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  enriched  with  many  of  the 
peculiar  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence.  Three  of  the 
principal  streets  in  the  city  terminate  like  radii  in  this  square, 
enabling  the  eye  to  extend  far  up  their  vistas  lined  with 
palaces  and  churches,  in  long  perspective.  Of  these  streets 
the  middle  one  is  the  Corso,  in  all  respects  the  finest,  most 
fashionable,  and  most  frequented  in  town.  It  runs  from  the 
Capital  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  is 
broad,  handsomely  paved,  and  a  part  of  the  way,  furnished 

*  Chaaseun  are  the  iflbst  faBhionable  species  of  seirants  both  in  France 
and  Italy.  They  are  generally  grenadiers  in  person,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  efiectual  protection  in  case  of  an  attack.  Their  dress  is  military, 
eT«n  to  iii»  sword  and  mustaches,  and  a  cluster  of  variegated  plumes,  nod 
upon  their  gallant  brows.  The  cardinals  always  drire  with  three  servants 
perched  behind,  clad  in  red  stockings,  probably  to  show,  they  are  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Church  Militant.  The  Pope's  suite  are  mere  hiurkquins,  with 
party-coloured  garments,  like  the  clown  of  a  cireiis. 
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'With  side-walks.  At  the  hour  of  our  arrival  it  was  thronged 
with  carriages,  which  were  pouring  incessantly  into  the 
Piazza.  Some  of  them  continued  the  course  through  the 
gate ;  others  wound  their  way  up  a  terraced  road  to  the  top 
of  the  Pincian  Mount,  on  our  left;  and  the  remainder, 
wheeling  round  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  erected  as  a  goal  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  either  halted  on  the  great  Exchange  of 
Fashion,  to  stare  and  be  stared  at,  or  made  another  circuit 
through  the  Corso.  Such  are  the  high  sports  in  the  capital* 
of  his  Holiness  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  magnificent  area,  surrounded  hy  three  stately  church- 
es and  by  two  white  marble  fountains  crowned  with  colossal 
statues,  thronged  as  it  was  with  ho  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  splendour,  beauty,  taste,  and  fashion,  which  a  population 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  thousand  can  afford,  formed  an  impo- 
sing vestibule  to  the  imperial  city.  We  sat  in  our  carriages, 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and  learned  much  in  a  short 
time.  The  Roman  ladies  are  beautiful — pre-eminently  beau- 
tiful over  those  of  any  part  of  Italy  we  bave  yet  seen— in 
face,  form,  and  complexion ;  blending  grace  with  dignity  of 
manners,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  with  richness  and  ele- 
gance of  dress.  The  Italian  language,  as  here  spoken,  is 
melody  itself  in  comparison  with  the  harsh,  guttural  intona- 
tions of  the  Tuscans,  though  the  latter  are  the  fathers  of  the 
modern  dialect,  and  are  said  to.  write  it  with  greater  purity 
than  the  Romans. 

,  But  not  to  enter  farther  upon  these  topics  at  present :  we 
took  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  situated  on  the  Piaz- 
za di  Spagna,^  the  finest  part  of  the  city.  The  area  extends 
along  the  base  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  to  the  brow  of  which  a 
magnificent  flight  of  marble  steps,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  and  as  many  in  perpendicular  height,  affords  an  easy 
ascent.  Rome  is  indebted  to  the  late  king  of  France,  Louis 
Xyni.  for^this  colossal  work,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  steps,  the  same  monarch  re- 
stored a  large  church  and  established  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  - 
Arts  for  the  benefit  of  French  students.  In  the  rear  of 
the  latter  is  a  beautiful  garden,  containing  several  acres, 
planted  with  shrubbery,  and  ornamented  with  statues.  Its 
situation  is  delightful,  and  the  whole  of  this  group  of  buildings, 
with  their  appurtenances,  reflects  credit  Upon  the  liberality 
of  the  French  government.  Numerous  inscriptions  take 
care  to  inform  the  public,  who  was  the  benefactor.     The  top 
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of  the  Pincian  Hill  is  laid  out  with  terraced  roads  and  gravel 
walks  for  pedestrians,  bordered  by  trees,  ornamented  with  an 
obelisk,  and  furnished  with  seats  beneath  the  shade,  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitants.  So  much  by  way  of  preface : 
for  as  the  suqnmit  of  this  eminence  commands  a  full  view  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  and  as  it  was  near  our  lodgings,  we 
frequently  resorted  to  it,  as  a  kind  of  observatory  for  fixing 
the  outlines  of  the  city. 


LETTER  LVII. 

SKETCH  OF  BOME — VIEW  FROM  THE  CAFITOLINE  HILL-~K)VT- 
IJNES  OF  THE  CITY  AND  ENYIROKS — ASPECT  OF  THE  SE- 
VEN  HILLS KUnfS    OF    THE    FORUM — TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES 

ANCIENT   TEMPLES — COLISEUM. 

JlprUy  1826.-— On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  has- 
tened to  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum, 
and  the  visit  has  since  been  daily  repeated  with  almost  as 
much  regularity,  as  Cicero  and  Hortensms  attended  the 
courts,  some  two  thousand  years  ago.  Let  us  again  hurry 
thither,  and  without  pausing  at  present  to  look  at  objects  on 
our  right  or  left,  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  comparatively  mo- 
dern tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
feet,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The  reader 
has  already  rec^ved  from  my  own  remarks,  and  perhaps  from 
a  hundred  other  sources,  some  intimations  of  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  picture,  which  he  hence  surveys.  He  here  finds 
himself  in  the  centre  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city,  as 
well  as  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  To  the  north  and  east, 
in  the  distance,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  sweeping  round  the  plain  like  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
from  Tivoli  to  the  heights  of  Baccano,  embracing  in  the  long 
range  the  sombre  crest  of  Soracte,  and  a  hundred  other  hills, 
with  their  tops  fading  into  the  skies.  Between  these  moun- 
tains, and  Mont  Albano  heaving  its  woody  summit  above  a 
cincture  of  white  hamlets,  towards  the  south,  an  arm  of  the 
Campagna,  resembling  a  strait  of  the  sea,  opens  in  bound- 
less perspective,  which,  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  is  lost 
among  the  hills.  On  the  west  and  southwest,  the  prospect 
is  co-extensive  with  the  sensible  horiaon ;  for  at  the  distance 
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of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  the  Mediterranean  bathes  the  soli- 
tary shores,  and  so  similar  is  the  complexion  of  the  two  ex* 
panses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise  boundary 
between  land  and  sea. 

Such  are  the  remote  features  of  this  great  panorama.  The 
aspect  of  the  Campagna  has  already  been  described.  It  is  a 
belt  of  utter  solitude,  twelve  miles  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  completely  encircles  Rome.  Two  or  three  strag- 
gling churches,  forming  the  very  outposts  of  the  city,  are  but 
a  few  miles  from  the  gates.  Dark  ruins  are  scattered  over  / 
the  waste  in  shapeless  masses,  fast  sinking  into  the  grave  of  ^ 
empire.  On  one  side  are  seen  wrecks  of  tombs,  which  skirted 
the  Appian  Yitiy  ;  on  another  side,  the  spectator  traces  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  through  its  lonely  borders,  from  the 
walls  of  the  city  to  the  sea.  The  eternal  silence,  which 
broods  over  this  region,  once  rural,  populous  and  gay,  sends 
a  chill  to  the  heart : 

**  Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  nlentia  terrent/' 

But  the  gloomiest  features  in  the  picture  have  not  yet  been  /^ 
portrayed.  The  high  dark  ramparts,  visible  in  their  whole 
circumference  of  about  sixteen  miles,  enclose  an  area  which 
exhibits  a  chaos  of  desolate  ruins  and  modem  splendour* 
As  the  former  image  predominates  in  the  mind,  the  latter  by 
contrast  only  serves  to  render  it  the  more  hideous.  More 
than  half  the  space  within  the  walls  is  not  occupied  aft  all  by 
buildings.  These  waste  places,  once  covered  by  golden 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  gods,  are  now  strewed  with  rub- 
bish, or  converted  into  gardens  and  patches  of  cultivation, 
the  soil  of  which  is  enriched  by  the  dust  of  an  empire.  A 
luxuriant  growth  of  foliage  and  flowers  often  mantles  these 
ruins,  exhibiting  the  eternal  vigour  of  nature,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  transient  works  of  art. 

Three  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  the  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  and  Cselian,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  build- 
ings of  any  kind.  Of  the  other  four,  the  Esquiline  is  par- 
tially, and  the  Capitoline,  Yiminal,  and  Quirinal  are  fully  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  city.  They  are  all,  as  my  readers 
probably  need  not  be  told,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tiber : 
the  Aventine,  the  Palatine,  and  Capitoline  are  near  the  river 
— the  others  are  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  from 
the  margin.     None  of  them  have  that  prominence,  which  the 
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traveller  might  rationally  expect  to  find,  and  which  thej  io 
fact  once  had.  The  cause  is  obvious.  While  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  piled  stratum  above  stratum,  have  elevated  its  level 
twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  even  forty  feet  above  the  an- 
cient pavement,  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  height  of 
the  hills.  On  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  their  summits,  loos- 
ened by  tillage  and  swept  down  by  rains,  forms  a  part  of  the 
heterogeneous  strata,  on  whicb  modern  Rome  is  seated. 

The  Aventine  is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  of  the 
group.  It  rises  boldly  from  the  immediate  bank  or  the  Ti- 
ber, near  tb^  ancient  port,  at  tbe  l«>wer  extremity  of  the  city. 
There  is  barely  room  for  the  road  between  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  the  cliffs,  which  have  an  air  of  rugged,  stern,  and 
solitary  grandeur.  The  verdant  summit  of  this  hill,  the 
aerial  tomb  of  Remus,  and  where  once  rose  fanes  to  Juno, 
Diana,  Yictory,  Liberty,  and  other  divinities,  is  now  as  much 
the  haunt  of  birds,*  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  soothsayers, 
and  old  Hercules  might  find  better  pasturage  for  his  cattle, 
than  he  did  in  the  age  of  Cacus.t 

But  of,  all  the  Roman  Hills,  the  Palatine  is  infinitely  the 
most  interesting,  both  from  its  associations  and  its  present 
picturesque  appearance.  Here  was  the  cradle  Of  empit'e ; 
here  rose  the  first  humble  walls ;  here  was  established  the 
Court,  from  the  thatched  cottage  of  old  Romulus  to  the 
Golden  Palace  of  Nero ;  here  stood  the  shrine  consecrated 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  here  Cicero  lived  and  Horace 
sung!  The  Palatine  mount  is  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  as  be  stands  upon  the  to^er  on  the  Capitoline. 
We  have  rambled  over  it  again  and  again.  It  is  the  very 
image  of  desolation.  Nearly  its  whole  circumference  is 
girt  with  a  series  of  subterranean  baths,  sweeping  round  in 
a  dark  line,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  opening  into  its 
sides,  like  gloomy  caverns. 

On  the  cliffs,  at  the  south-western  extremity,  stand  all 
that  remains  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  and  the  splendid 
Temple  of  Apollo,  consisting  of  a  few  damp  and  dreary 

*  The  Aventine  derires  its  name  from  the  word  avea,  (birds)  by  which 
it  used  to  be  much  frequented. 

t  Virgil  lays  the  scene  of  this  fable  on  the  Aventine  Mounl^  and  there  is 
a  cave  half  way  up  the  side,  which  is  still  called  the  Den  of  Cacus,  A  her- 
mit, instead  of  a  robber,  now  keefm  the  key.  We  made  at  least  half  a  do- 
sen  attempts  to  find  him  at  his  little  hut  by  the  side  ol  the  road,  but  with- 
out success. 
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arches,  sdll  exhibiting  traces  of  fresco  ceilings.  Of  the 
palace,  which  once  covered  the  whole  hill,  the  composition 
floor  of  the  terrace  is  in  good  preservation,  bordering  upon 
the  cliff,  where  Nero  used  to  sit  at  bis  window,  and  drop  his 
handl(erchief,  as  a  signal  for  the  games  to  begin,  in  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,*  below.  Of  the  temple,  nothing  save  its 
foundations  is  Jefl.  Fragments  of  its  Corinthian  caf^itals 
and  friezes  of  PRrfan  marble  are  strewed  under  a  grove  of 
i\ex  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  mantled  by  the  matted  grass  and 
the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  whence  the  order  derives  its  ori- 
gin. The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
thickly  overgrown  with  wild  shrubbery,  in  which  persons  are 
effectually  concealed,  as  they  ramble  along  the  foot-paths. 
The  solitude  is  absolutely  appalling.  Some  memorials  of 
Nero's  crimes  are  ye\  preserved.  A  bath  is  shown  in  which 
the  veins  of  Senera  were  pricked  by  the  order  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  by  turning  the  eye  to  the  left,  it  rests  on  the  old 
tower,  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  fiddled,  while  Rome  was 
burning.  His  Golden  Mouse  extended  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Csesars,  to  the  Cselian  and  Esquiline  Hill^  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  more ! 

The  summit  and  central  part  of  the  Palatine  is  not  so 
dreary.  It  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  garden,  or  rather 
vineyard,  belonging  to  a  Neapolitan  ^Prince,  and  denomi- 
nated the  Orti  Farnesiavi,  The  soil  is  rich,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  artichokes  and  other  vegetables,  oversha- 
dowed by  the  vine.  In  the  midst  of  "Ihe  field,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  subterranean  baths  of  Livia,  into  which  the  vi- 
sitant descends  through  a  tangled  copse,  as  into  the  cave  of 
a  Sybil,  with  a  hag  for  a  pioneer,  bearing  a  brimstone  torch 
to  show  the  frescos.  There  are  but  two  or  three  modem 
buildings  on  the  whole  Mount,  and  these  are  in  such  situa- 
tions, as  not  to  break  in  upon  its  solitude.  In  a  word,  it  has 
so  far  reverted  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  that  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  flocks,  to  whom  it  was  originally  consecrated, 
and  from  whom  il  derives  its  name,  might  again  resume  the 
crook  and  ascend  her  sylvan  throne. t     It  is  a  truths  which 

*  Between  the  ^ventine  and  Palatine  Hills.  The  outlines  are  yet  nri- 
ble.     It  was  lai^e  enough  to  hold  150,000  spectators. 

t  The  lines  of  Tibullus,  descriptive  of  the  rural  charms  of  this  hill,  in 
its  original  state  of  pastoral  simplicity,  are  so  beautifal  that  I  cannot  for* 
bear  another  quotation  in  Latin,  having  no  translation  of  the  poet : 
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same  of  my  readers  mi^t  be  ioclioed  to  doubt,  that  I  have 
repeatedly  reclined  in  the  shade  of  the  ilex,  upon  the  br*w 
of  this  hilt,  and  looked  dowa  upon  shepherds  sleepUig  upon 
the  grass,  while  their  flocks  were  quietly  grazing  in  the 
'forum.  I    ^ 

The-  Forum,  the  Roman  Forum ! — It  spreads  at  my  feet. 
Could  any  mortal  recognize  the  place,  once  surrounded  by 
splendid  porticos  and  temples  of  the  gods ;  where  stood  the 
Curia,  the  Comitium,  the  Tribunal,  and  the  Rostrum  ;  where 
the  Commons  applauded  as  Tully  spoke!  Like  the  Pala* 
tine  Mount  and  the  Capiloline  Hill,  between  which  it  lies 
cradled,  the  centre  of  Roman  power  and  of  Roman  liberty 
is  shorn  of  its  glories,  and  the  cattle  again  low,  as  they  dtd. 
_  in  the  days  of  Evander,  where  senates  once  deliberated  and 
gave  law  to  the  world !  The  Forum  is  now  called  //  Campo 
Vaccina — an  appellation  so  mean  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a 
decent  translation.  But  what  is  the  vulgarity  of  its  name, 
(Anglice  cow^ard^)  compared  with  the  vile  uses  to  which  it< 
is  degraded?  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit  it  was  covered 
with  csrts^  from  which  the  teams  of  oxen  were  unharnessed* 
and  quietly  ruminating  as  they  reclined  in  pairs^  Near  one 
corner  of  the  slight  c^  rude  wooden  fence»  which  encloses 
the  central. portion,  a  cobbler  was  seated  upon  the  fragment' 
of  a  Grecian -column,  busy  at  his  work  in  the  open  air ;  and' 
by  bis  side,  an  old  woman,  a  descendant  perehance  of  Cor- 
nelia or  Lucretia,  sat  knitting,  thus  furnishing,  like  her  iUufr* 
trious  ancestors,  a  public  example  of  female  industry  and. 
domestic  virtue  !  On  other  occasions  I  have  seen,  as  al- 
ready  mentioned,  some  modern  Corydon  and  Alexis  tending 
tbair  sheep,  upon  the  small  patches  of  verdure,  which  skirt 
the  modem  excavations.  The  bleating  of  flocks  and  the 
tinkling  of  little  bells,  rising  to  the  lonely  brow  of  the  Pala- 
tine, formed  an  image  in  the  highest  degree  melancholy  and 
ftfiecting.  Objects  even  too  disgusting  for  description, 
defile  the  Campo  Yaccino.  Swarms  of '  lizards  literally 
cover  the  ground^  and  the  rats  and  mice  have  become  so  im* 

"  Romulus  etemae^nondum  formaTerat  urbtB 

Moenia,  consorti  non  habitanda  Remo. 
Sedl  tune  pascebant  herbota  Palatia  vaccA, 

Et  stabant  huoiilM  in  JovisaretfcaMe* 
Lacte  madens  illic  suberat  Pan  ilicis  umbrae, 

Et  facta  agresti  lig^ea  falce  Pales ; 
Peodebatque  vagi  pastoris  in  arbore  Totuia 

Garrula  ailTestri  fistula  sacra  Deo." 
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podent  by  a  long  and  undisputed  possesston,  as  to  sally  forth 
from  their  homes  into  open  day,  in  presence  of  the  specta- 
tors, shaking  the  rank  weeds  above  them,  as  they  chase  each 
other  in  their  gambols. 

Can  this  be  the  Forum  ?  Yea  verily  it  is  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum ;  for  beneath  us,  triumphal  arches  and  porticos  and  in- 
sulated columns,  piercing  strata  of  rubbish  heaped  upon  the 
old  pavement  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  rear  their 
Grecian  capitals  andvi^hattered  cornices  above  the  scene  of 
desolation,  coming  like  tell-tale  messengers  from  the  world 
below.  Nearest  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  are  three  co- 
lumns of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by  Augus- 
tus as  a  votive  fane,  for  having  been  preserved  from  a  bolt 
of  the  Thunderer,  which  fell  near  his  head.  The  fragment 
of  a  beautiful  frieze  bears  the  sculptured  image  of  the  im- 
plements used  in-  the  sacrifice  of  victims — the  axe,  the 
knife,  and  the  goblet.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  stand 
eight  splendid  Ionic  pillars,  forming  the  porch  to  the  temple 
of  Concord — that  temple,  in  which  Cicero  convened  the 
Senate,  for  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline, 
and  where  the  bursts  of  his  eloquence  overwhelmed  the 
traitor,  preserving  for  a  period  the  liberties  of  the  Republic. 
The  entablature  of  the  portico  is  nearly  perfect,  and  bears 
the  simple  yet  impressive  inscription- — '*  Senatus  populusque 
Ramanua  incendio  consumptum  restituif^^-^the  Senate  and 
Roman  People  restored  it,  when  consumed  by  flames. 

At  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  across  the  street, 
which  yet  ascends  to  the  summit,  rises  the  splendid  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus.  It  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  is  nearly  entire)  con- 
sisting of  four  fluted  columiqis,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
orders,  capped  by  a  heavy  architrave  ornamented  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  bas-relief,  and  loaded  on  both  sides  with  long  La- 
tin inscriptions,  which  few  will  have  the  patience  to  decipher, 
out  of  compliment  to  a  warlike,  but  ambitious  and  merciless 
tyrant.  Even  the  expenses  of  this  proud  monument  were 
probably  wrung  by  oppression  from  the  Roman  people,  and 
contributed  to  the  very  scene  of  desolation  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  now  rises.  The  pathway  which  the  flatterers  of  the 
imperial  usurper  strewed  with  flowers,  and  which  he  pursued 
in  his  triumphal  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  on  returning  from  his 
conquests  of  the  North  and  East,  is  now  choked  with  hide- 
ous ruins.     Within  a  few  feet  of  the  arch  stands  a  solitary 
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column,  erected  at  a  still  later  period/  in  honour  of  the  En>- 
peror  Phocas,  and  was  once  surmounted  by  his  statue  in 
bronze. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  un4er  the  brow  of  the 
Palatine,  fire  the  sad  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor,  erected  upon  the  spot,  where  old  Romulus  rallied  his 
legions  against  his  Sabine  inVaders,  and  consecrated  in  after 
ages  by  Cicero's  pathetic  apostrophe  to  the  statue  of  the 
god  presiding  over  the  shrine.  Three  noble  columns  of 
Parian  marble,  crowned  with  a  mutilated  entablature,  form- 
ing as  it  is  supposed  the  vestibule,  alone  survive  the  gene- 
ral wreck  of  the  proud  structure.  In  one  of  our  mapy  visits, 
an  artist  was  observed,  seated  like  Marius  amidst  ruins, 
sketching  the  picturesque  fragments  of  the  fane. 

All  these  relics  of  buried  splendour,  and  hundreds  of 
others  of  less  note  over  which  the  visitant  stnmbles  at  every ' 
step,  are  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  Forum,  which 
was  about  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  five  hundred  in 
width.  Excavations  have  been  made  to  the  Roman  pave- 
ment, by  resurrection  amateurs  of  France  and  England, 
aided  occasionally  by  the  purse  of  the  Pope ;  and  tremen- 
dous gulfs  yawn  round  these  columns,  into  which  another 
Gurtius  and  his  horse  might  plunge  without  difficulty.  The 
Dutchess  of  >  Devonshire  has  been  among  the  most  active 
and  liberal  patrons,  in  disenterring  the  works  of  art.  In 
every  instance,  new  discoveries  have  rewarded  the  labour 
and  expense  of  research  ;  and  unrevealed  treasures  doubt- 
less yet  remain  to  be  brpught  to  light,  though  under  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  the  excavations  appear  to  be  suspended. 

From  the  Forum  towards  the  south,  along  the  base  of  the 
Palatine  Mount,  ran  the  Via  SctcrOy  (Sacred  Way,)  which 
is  now  buried  in  some  places  to  great  depth,  and  lined  on 
both  sides  with  ruins.  Beginning  with  the  extreme  right, 
the  first  object  which  arrests  attention,  is  a  small  round 
temple,  once  dedicated  to  Romulus,  and  erected  on  the  Lu- 
percft],  or  place  where  the  wolf  nursed  her  twin  foundlings. 
The  walls  are  ancient,  but  the  roof  modern.  A  pagan  altar 
stands  at  the  entrance,  bearing  an  inscription  which  states, 
that  it  once  smoked  with  incense  to  false  gods.  The  tem- 
ple has  been  changed  into  a  christian  church,  and  conse- 
crated to  St.  Stephen,  whose  image  is  substituted  for  the 
8he«-wolf  and  her  boys,  in  bronze,  now  deposited  in  the 
Museum  at  the  Capitol. 


.  Farther  od  is  ^e  triumphal  arch  of  Titiw,  ateodiog  by  Ae 
side  of  the  Sacred  Way,  aod  cloae  to  the  foot  of  the  PtJa* 
tine.  It  is  by  far  the  most  iotefefltiag  work  of  the  kiqd  at 
Eome.  Despoiled  as  it  has  beea  of  many  of  its  omameatSi 
by  pious  plunderers,  from  Constantiae  dowowaid,  it  is  still 
a  beautiful  ruin.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  the  senate,  and 
consecrated  to  Titus,  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Judea. 
A  personification  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  rirer^ 
god,  is  sculptured  upon  the  frieze;  and  on  the  interior  of 
Sie  arch  are  portrayed  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Jewish 
religion — the  tables  of  the  law,  the  trumpets  for  prodaiming 
Um  Jubilee,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  latter 
somewhat  resemble  the  trident  of  Neptune,  with  the  seren 
branches  in  a  direct  line.  These  delineations  are  suppoeed 
to  be  accurate,  and  furnish  Taluable  illustrations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  they  appear  in  odd  company,  mixed  up  with 
bas-relief  representations  of  the  triumphal  processions  and 
apotheosis  of  a  Heathen  Emperor.  The  Jews  from  a  na« 
tional  feeling  rather  creditable  to  them,  cautiously  aToid 
passing  under  this  Arch,  which  calls  te  mind  the  captivity  of 
their  counti'y. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Via  Triumphalis, 
(the  latter  avenue  wkidtn'g  between  the  Palatine  and  Ccelian 
Hills,)  rises  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  mor^  lofly  and  in 
better  preservation  than  either  that  of  Titus  or  Severus. 
In  fact,  the  former  is  indebted,  if  not  to  the  latter,  certainly 
to  some  of  tibe  aneient  buildings  of  Rome,  for  a  portion  of 
its  ornaments.  Trajan's  Areh  was  demolished  and  robbed 
of  its.  splendour,  to  enrich  this  proud  pile,  dedicated  to  the 
&r8t  Christian  Eu^eror,  in  honour  of  his  victory  ^gained  over 
Mazentius,  near  the  Milvian  Bridge.  Eight  beautiful  co- 
hHwifl  of  yellow  antique  addm  its  faces,  above  which  are 
statues  of  Dacian  Warriors,  and  scu^tured  friezes,  all  plun- 
<kned  fr<Mxi  the  monument  of  his  predecessor.  ^  In  the 
tasteless  jumble  of  these  materials,  it  is  odd  enough  to  see 
a  bas-ralief  representing  the  pagan  sacrifice  of  iftievaf auW^'a, 
^  whi^  a  swine,  sheep,  and  bull,  Were  the  triple  victims,) 
appropriated  to  an  Emperor,  who  had  just  seen  an  image  uf 
the  cross  in  die  sky,  and  while  his  brow  was  yet  reeking  with 
hi^  water  from  dhe  font  of  St  John  Lateran.  But  with 
att  his  inconsistencies,  and  with  all  bis  robberies  of  Rome, 
to  embellish  his  own  capital,  Constantine  did  some  good ; 
and  though  he  seems  to  have  changed  his  religion  fteai 
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poHcjr,  rather  than  a  sincere  conviction,  lie  was  iDStruiiieiiial 
in  affbrdiDg  protection  to  the  early  Christians. 

On  th^  lefl  side .  of  the  Forum  and  of  the  Saered  Way, 
once  stood  the  temple  of  Saturn,  which  was  the  Treasury  of 
th«f  Roman  Hepublic.  It  is  now  utterly  demoliiahedy  and  the 
Oharch  of  St.  Adrian  occupies  its  site.  The  brazen  gate  ha» 
b^n  transferred  to  St.  John  Lateran,  the  mother  church  of 
-Rome.  In  front  of  the  temple,  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
<^>tyVa  golden  column  was  erected  by  the  order  of  Augustus, 
on  which  the  distances  to  the  respective  provinces  were 
marked.  From  this  point,  great  roads  diverged  like  radii  to 
dl  parts  of  the  empire.  There  was  something  grand  in  the 
idea,  and  still  grander  in  the  avenues  themselves,  paved,  as 
tliey  were  with  massive  flags,  at  an  immense  expense. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  a  few  yards  from 
that  of  St.  Adrian,. are  ten  Corinthian  columns,  which  once 
belonged  to  a  temple  erected  on  the  same  site,  to  the  memory 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  Empress  Faustina.  Near  it  rose 
the  temple  of  Remus,  the  brazen  door  and  porphyry  pillars  of 
which  are  woven  into  a  little  church,  substituted  in  its  place. 
Its  marble  pavement,  engraven  with  a  plan  of  Rome  in  the 
third  century,  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  the  Capi- 
tol ;  but  the  parts  are  in  such  confUsion  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete Chinese  puzzle,  for  the  amusement  of  antiquaries. 

Next  commences  a  region  of  colossal  ruins,  the  first  of 
which  are  three  enormous  arches,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  temple  of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian  afler  the  con- 
quest of  Judea,  and  filled  with  the  spoils  of  the  east.  Its  posi* 
tion  seems  to  favour  this  conjecture,  as  it  stands  opposite  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  on  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  feet  wide ;  cKvided 
into  three  aisles  by  stupendous  columns ;  and  the  vaulted 
ceiling  covered  with  gilt  bronze.  One  of  its  fluted  Cenn* 
thian  pillars,  of  white  marble,  now  slmding  before  the 
cfat^rch  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  measures  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and  forty* 
eight  feet  in  height.  Its  interior  was  filled  with  Grecian 
statues,  and  with  the  treasures  of  vuiquished  nations.  Trap 
dition  says,  that  the  edifice  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour 
was  consumed  by  a  flame  bursting  out  beneath  it  lirom  the 
earth.  But  the  truth  is,  Utde  seems  to  be  known  of  its  hi«» 
torjr ;  and  antiquaries  are  yet  disputing  about  the  a^,  in 
wbicb  it  was  constructed. 


Seftted  OQ  an  emmence,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  are 
the  remains  of  the.  doable  temple  of  Yenus  and  Rome,  pro- 
bably intended  to  illustrate  the  fable,  tbut  i£neas,  the  found- 
er of  the  Roman  empire,  was,  as  Yirgil  makes  him,  the  son 
of  a  goddess.  Who  knows  but  this  shrine,  embodying  the 
traditions  of  the  day,  may  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of  the 
JQneid,  as  the  great  epic  poet,  green  from  Mantua,  was 
strolling  along  the  Via  Sac^a,  on  his  return  from  the  Forum 
io  his  lodgings  on  the  £squiUne  Hill  1  The  foundations  and 
a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  two-fronted  temple  yet  remaip  ;  and 
enormous  fragments  of  pillars  from  its  porticos  actually 
block  up  the  road.  ^ 

But,  the  Coliseum  is  in  sight,  and.  what  objects  can  appear 
large  in  the  vicinity  of  this  stupendous  pile,  which  rises  like 
a  mountain  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  Way  !  Its  loca- 
tion between  three  of  the  Hills  of  Home,  and  in  the  midst  of 
Triumphal  Arches,  is  as  grand  as  its  proportions  are  colossal. 
I  have  seen  this  ruin  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  for 
there  is  a  prescribed  routine  of  fashionable  visits, .  through 
which  every  traveller  is  obliged  to  go,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  denounced  as  heretical  in  taste  and  seutiment.  He 
must  climb  the  Palatine,  and  see  the  sun  go  down,  the  west 
redden,  and  twilight  fade  in  mellow  tints  upon  the  walls. 
He  must  see  the  moon  rise,  and  produce  an  image  of  her  own 
orb,  by  bathing  one  half  of  this  little  world  in  light,  while  the 
other  is  lost  in  darkness.  He  must  s,ee  her  soitened  beams 
peer  through  the  ragged  loopholes  of  time,  curtained  with 
festoons  of  ivy  and  the  wild  shrubbery  growing  upon  the 
ramparts.  He  must  see  the  bat  flit,  and  hear  the  owl  rustle 
and  hoot  in  the  desolate  arches.  The  foot-fall  of  the  senti- 
nel must  respond  to  the  echo  of  his  own,  as  he  paces  at  mid- 
night through  the  gloomy  galleries. 

Thus  much  is  an  indispensable  requisition.  But  he  is  at 
liberty  to  go  fhrther.  He  may  recal  the  day,  when  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  spectators,  (equal  to  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  modern  city,)  were  here  assembled, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  Roman  costume,  and  ranged  in 
five  concentric  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above  another,  from 
the  podkim  appropriated  to  the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  to  the  gallery  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  He  may  imagine  what  thunders 
of  applause  rent  &  air,  as  the  vomitories  poured  forth,  into 
an  arena  three  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide. 
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the  wiM  Beattfi*  M>f  the  Afiricao,  PaithiaD,  and  Dalawlian 
forests,  intermingled  with  gladiators  aecootred  for  the  fight ; 
or  when  the  scene  chang^,  and  the  mdnsters  of  the  deep 
gambolled  in  their  o¥^  element,  or  brazen»headed  gallies 
met  in  naval  cojnbat*     He  may  then  cast  his  eye  over  that 

E,  and  see  a' throng  of  devotees  now  kneeling  upon  the 
t  sod,  beibre  the  circle  of  little  shrines  rising  round  its 
VB ;  be  may  watch  the  rai)ltitude,  issuing  through  the 
gate  leading  to  the  Sacred  Way,  in  lonff  procession  under  the 
banners  of  the  cross,  while  the  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
chanted  by  a  thousand  voices,  dies  in  mournful  cadence 
amidst  the  ruined  porticos. 

I  have  complied  to  the  letter  with  all  these  requisitions, 
and  if  they  have  failed  to  inspire  me  with  that  enthusiasm, 
which  some  others  have  felt,  the  fault  does  not  arise  from 
negligence.  To  deny  that  the  Coliseum  is  interesting  would 
be  folly ;  but  that  it  is  paramount  in  interest  among  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  I  am  not  prepared  to  acknowledge.  It  is  not  as- 
sociated with  a  single  name  or  a  single  event,  for  whic^  the 
visitant  cares  a  straw.  It  was  erected  by  Vespasian,  and 
very  properly  dedicated  to  Nero,  the  very  prince  of  tyrants, 
whose  colossal  statue,  125  feet  in  height,  is  said  to  Imve 
originally  presided  over  the  games.  Hence  the  name  of 
Coliseum.  All  its  amusements  were  those  of  vulgar  and 
even  barbarous  curiosity.  No  Roscius,  no  Garrick — neither 
the  dramatic  nor  the  comic  Muse,  has  thrown  a  charm  over 
its  scenes.  In  character,  its  arena  w«s  but  little  elevated 
above  a  slaughter-house,  which  a  modem  spectator  would 
scarcely  attend  were  it  possible,  and  which  he  does  not  care 
to  revive  in  recollection. 

In  point  of  architecture,  the  Coliseum  is  also  less  interest- 
ing than  some  other  ancient  edifices  at  Rome.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  hurried  and  unfini^ed  structure.  After  all 
these  deductions,  the  reader  may  ask,  in  what  does  its  in- 
terest consist  1  Chiefly  in  its  colossal  proportions,  its  mas- 
sive materials,  and  its  miraculous  preservation,  through  all 
the  ware,  convulsions,  and  dilapidations,  with  which  Rome 


*  Fhn  thounod  wild  beasts  were  siaiiglitBred  t&r  tbt  aminaiiait  of  a 
Roman  audience  on  the  night  the  amphiilieatre  was  first  opened.  Huataa 
▼ictims  without  number,  consisting  of  captives,  slaves,  early  christians,  and 
volunteer  glaidatois  have  bled  upon  the  arena,  which  was  so  constructed  a« 
teadilf  to  imbibe  the  toirents  of  blood,  Tfit  lioni'  dea  of  Danld  was  a 
l^undbe  to  this. 
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haB  beeB  seouigQd  for  eightaen  eenturietf.  The  ravages  of 
man  bave  been  gveater  than  those  of  time ;  and  aithoogfa  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  modem  city  has  been  built  out  of  its 
rinns,  the  pillaged  masses  are  scarcely  missed  by  the  eye, 
and  the  stupendous  pile  appears  nearly  entire.  It  is  about 
seventeen  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  of  an  oval  form, 
and  four  stories  high,  of  which  the  first  is  of  the  Do- 
ric, the  second  of  the  lonio#  and  •  the  other  two  of  the  Co* 
rinthian  order.  An  awntng  was  enginally  stretched  across  the 
top,  to  shield  the  audience  from  sun  and  rain.  Its  walls, 
coBststiag  of  open  porticos  in  the  three  lower  stories,  and  en- 
riched widi.  triple  ranges  of  pillars,  are  constructed  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  Travertine  marble,  compactly  adjusted  with- 
out cement,  ^and  originally  secured  by  iron  clamps,  which 
have  nearly  all  been .  pilfered  by  barbarians,  i'he  com- 
plexion of  the  materia]  is  of  a  rich  reddish-brown,  exquisitely 
mellowed  by  time.  The  praise- worthy  measures  which  the 
Pope  and  his  si^jects  have  taken,  and  are  now  taking,  to 
prop,  secure,,  and  preserve  the  time-worn  fabric,  evince  a  be- 
lief in  the  oracular  prediction  of  the  poet,  that 

"  While  9tai)dB  the  Coli9eum,  Rome  sball  stand ; 
When  faUs  the  Coliaeum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls — ^the  world." 


LETTER  LVIIl. 

ROME   CONTINUED — FORUM  OP  TRAJAN — PANTHEON—- TOMB  OP 

RAPHAEIi CAMPUS    MARTIUS ^MAUSOtEUM   OF.  AUOUSTUS-— 

BANKS  OF    THE  TIBER ^BRIDGES CASTLE  OP  ST.  ANQELO— 

ISLAND  OF  ^SCULAPIUS — CLOACA   MAYinffA — rTEMPLB.OF  VS8- 
TA PORT  AT  RIPA  GRANDE. 

April,  1826. — The  ruins  which  have  been  described  with 
as  much  conciseness  as  possible  in  the  preceding  letter,  are 
all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forum,  and  in  full  view  from  the 
tower  on  the  Capitoltne  Hill.  As  we  are  not  like  the  an- 
cient augurs  obliged  always  to  look  towards  one  point  of  the 
compass,  let  us  shift  our  position,  and  turn  our  faces  north- 
ward, for  the  pcffpose  of  settling  the  localities  of  the  city. 
On  ^  right,  Uie  cdumn  of  Trajan  directs  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  to  the  Forum  of  the  same  name,  which  is  said  to 
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have  surpMted  ev«D  the  Roimii  Foram  in  opleadour,  A  tri- 
umphal ardi  led  into  the  area,  which  was  surrounded  with 
porticos  and  tenplei,  filled  with  statues.  It  has  shared  the 
same  (ate  with  its  more  celebrated  rivAl  akeady  described, 
having  been  buried  with  all  its  ornaments  to  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  About  one  half  of  it  has  been  disinterred, 
and  the  old  pavement  now  )aid  bare,  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  pillars  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  arts.  The 
other  half  remains  unexplored,  and  two  large  churches  stand- 
ing upon  the  ground  will  probably  prevent  future  excava- 
tions. Trajan's  column  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum. 
It  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  hi^,  com- 
posed of  thirty-four  blocks  of  marble,  fastened  togedier  by 
clamps.  The  shaft  is  embossed  with  bas-reHef  representa- 
tions of  the  Dacian  wars,  over  which  a  bronse  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  poised  upon  the  top,  oddly  presides. 

Not  far  hence  are  the  Forums  of  Nerva  and  Domitian, 
both  in  vtter  ruin.  Four  or  ^re  Corinthian  pillars,  of  Parian 
marble,  exquisitely  wrought,  are  the  sole  vestiges.  Farther 
to  the  left  rises  the  solitary  pillar  «f  Antonine,  similar  in  ma- 
terials, dimensions,  and  embellishments  to  that  of  Trajan. 
It  was  once,  shattered  by  lightning,  and  repaired  by  the 
Pope,  who  mounted  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Paul  upon  the 
summit.  The  two  saints  are  almost  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, elevated  above  the  battlements  of  the  city,  and  serv- 
ing as  beacons  in  traversing  its  obscure  streets. 

Still  farther  to  the  left,  and  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  the  modern  city,  the  Pantheon  lifts  its  beautiful 
rotunda  above  the  meaner  buildings,  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed. It  fronts  one  of  the  pubKc  areas,  ornamented  as  usual 
with  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and  a  copious  fountain.  This 
temple,  which  is  justly  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated 
and  interesting  monuments  of  Roman  taste,  was  built  by 
Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  and  designed  as  a  re- 
pository of  the  statues  of  all  the  gods,  as  its  name  imports. 
The  porch,  seventy  feet  in  length  and  'forty  in  widths  eleva- 
ted at  present  only  two  steps  above  the  Piazza,  is  supported 
by  sixteen  Corinthian  pillars,  forty  feet  in  height,  and  five  in 
diameter,  the  shafts  of  which  are  of  red  oriental  granite^  and 
the  capitals  of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of  the  door  is 
a  large  niche — that  on  the  right,  once  contained  a  statue,  of 
Augustus,  and  the  other,  the  statue^f  Agrippa.  .  The  bronae 
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doors  were  carried  off  as  iropUes  by  Genseric,  and  baried 
for  ever  in  the  depths  of  the  Medtterranean. 

The  temple  Itself  is  a  magnificent  rotonda,  a  hundred  and 
fi^  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  the  same  in  height,  with  a 
wide  aperture  at  top,  through  winch  the  bright  skif  s  of  Italy 
shed  a  cheerful  light,  and  give  to  the  interior  a  jtrharming 
efl^t.  -  Originatty  the  outside  was  covered  with  gilt  bronze, 
which  Pope  IFrben  VIII.  mehed  into  cannon  for  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  into  ornaments  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, burnishing  juftt  grounds  for  the  satirical  pun,  that  the 
barbarim  (the  family  name  of  his  Holiness)  had  pillaged 
what  the  barbarians  had  spared.  The  inner  walls  are  en- 
crusted with  the  richest  marbles,  and  the  pavement  is  of  por^ 
j^yry  blended  with  yellow  antique.  Two  ranges  of  niches 
extend  quite  round«the  temple — the  upper  one  for  the  celes- 
tial, the  lower  for  the  terrestrial,  and  the  floor  for  the  infernal 
deities ;  while  Jove  with  his  group  of  greater  gods,  occupy- 
ing the  tribune  or  alcove  opposite  the  door,  presided  over 
the  whole.  '  Among  the  latter,  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter 
himself,  Julius  Caesar  was  placed — an  extrat^agant  and  im- 
pious compliment,  which  Augustus  had  the  good  sense  to 
decline. 

*  By  the  exercise  of  plenary  indulgence,  the  Pantheon  has 
been  cleansed  of  all  its  heathenish  itnpurities,  and  converted 
into  one  of  the  thousand  churches  at  Rome.  Half  a  dozen 
shrined,  more  splendid  than  the  idols  of  antiquity  ever  found, 
rise  round  the  walls,  enriched  with  statues  and  pictures. 
Among  the  former,  is  a  vestal  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a 
child  by  her  side.  She  was  found,  with  many  other  works 
of  art,  amidst  the  rubbish 'of  the  temple,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral conversion  was  christened  St.  Anna,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  appendage  of  a  bambino,  to  show  that  she  had 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  ancient  sisterhood.  Suspended  at 
the  side  of  one  of  the  altars,  are  great  iiumbers  of  votive 
tablets,  a  dozen  of  which  exhibit  rude  drawings  of  iMilettos 
and  pistols, .  making  the  bloody  weapons  still  more  hideous, 
and  evincing  that  assassinations  are  ranked  among  the  com- 
mon accidents  of  life — ^by  no  means  a  comfortable  idea  to  a 
traveller,  who  has  not  Ml  faith  in  the  miraculous  Interven- 
tion bf  a  saint,  to-  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  banditti. 
Daring  one  of  our  visits  to  this  beautiful  temple,  two  female. 
pilgrims  cAme  in,  and  knelt  on  the.  splendid  mosaic  before 
ene  ^^the  shrines^    They  were  clad  in  black  robes,  hoods 
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and  hats  decorated  with  shells,  and  each  beariog  a  long  irtaff. 
One  of  them  was  recognized  as  the  same  we  had  passed  on 
the  road,  in  clitnhtng  the  heights  of  Monte  Sonmia.  She 
was  probably  journeying  from  the  shrine  of  Lpretto  to  Romo. 
But  the  Pantheon  has. some  associations  of  a  more  ele- 
vated character,  than  such  gross  superstition  can  impart. 
Here  were  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  modem  Rome,  most  of  which  have  be«i  removed, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not.  Those  of  Annibal  Caracei 
and  Raphael  are  still  left,  consisting  of  plain  tablets  on  the 
wall,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  altars.  The  latter  died  in 
April,  152€i,  at  the  age  of  37.  His  epitaph  is  brief,  compri- 
sed in  the  two  following/lines  :         . 

"  lUe  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit,  quo  sospite,  vinci, 
Reram  magna  parens,  et  moriente,  mori.'*^ 

which  may  be  thus  translated : — M  Here  lies  that  Raphael^ 
during  whose  life  nature  feared  a  rival,  and  at  his  death,  that 
she  also  might  expire."  if  any  name  could  justify  such  hy- 
perbole, it  is  that  of  an  artist,  who  in  his  brief  and  brilliant 
career,  in  an  age  deemed  by  us  comparatively  barbarous, 
filled  the  galleries  of  Italy  with  pictured,  which  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  nothing  but  the  hand  of  nature  herself  can  surpass. 
On  the  tablet  below  is  another  inscription,  less  extravagant 
in  idea,  and  more  classically  expressed — ^^  Cujus  apirantes 
prope  imagines"— r-^Vwhoseimages'almost  breathe" — a  com* 
pliment  as  just,  as  it  is  poetical. 

The  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the  precise  limits  of  the  old 
Campus  Martius,  which  extended  from  the  bases  of  the 
Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian  Hills,  to  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  and  is  now  covered  by  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  the  modern  city.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Corso^ 
and  we  ^leep  every  night  on  the  borders  of  the  Martial 
Field,  to  dream  over  the  scenes  of  other  ages.  Near  its 
northern  and  ancient  boundary,  (for  in  the  time  of  Nero- it 
was  extended  to  the  Milvian  Bridge,)  stands  the  noausolenin 
of  Augustus  and  his  family.  It  is  an  obtruncated  Rotunda 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  actually  been 
converted  into  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  exhibition  of  bull- 
baitings.,  and  fire-works.  It  is  interesting  merely  from  ita 
associations,  and  remarkable  for  a  very  perfect  echo  and 
whispering  gallery — a  curiosity  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  indefatigable  researches  of  book-makers*    In  one  of 
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my  seyeiml  visits,  I  rsfieated  the  pathetic  elegy  of  Tirgil  on 
the  youog  Marcellus^  which  melted  Octavta  into  tears  and 
made  the  fortune  of  the  poeL  Echo  seemed  enamoured  of 
the  verse,  and  sent  baek,  in  garrulous  reverberations  from 
her  profaned  retreat,  the  name  of  the  Roman  boy,  whose 
ashes  sleep  below.    • 

We  miUst  not  omit  the  apochrjphal  hills  of /Mens  Marius, 
the  Yaticanus,  and  the  old  Janiculum,  which  range  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west, in  the  order  they  are  mentioned^  adding  miich  to  the 
bold  outlines  of  the  city.  The  first  of  these  eminences  is  a 
solitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  villa  or  two  seated 
upon  its  brow.  On>,the  summit  of  the  second,  stands  its 
name-sake,  the  Yatiean,  consisting  of  that  miracle  of  archi- 
tecture, the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  monstrous  Palace 
of  the  Popes,  covering  more  acres  than  the  corse  of  the 
giant  Tityus,  and  expelling  from  its  gloomy  dominions  every 
trace  of  those  sylvan  cfaairms,  w^ich  once  responded  in 
echoes  to  the  lyric  Muse.*  But  let  us  not  pause  at  present 
to  look  even  at  the  peerless  dome,  which  may  always  be 
regarded  as  the  most  elevated  and  conspicuous  object,  within 
tiie  circumference  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  My  readers 
wiU  have  enough,  of  it  hereafter.  The  Janiculum  is  a  large 
and  bokl  hill,  thinly  peopled,  covered  with  extensive,  woody 
gardens^  sad  studded  witfi  palaces. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  by  way  of  episode,  and 
for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  other  localities  with  all  conve- 
nient despatch,  that  i  have  twice  navigated  the  channel  of 
the  Tiber-^the  first  time  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  a  second,  time  from  the  Ripetta  to  Ripa  Grande,,  the 
whole  oxtent  of  the  city.  The  current  within  these  limits  is 
contracted  to  the  widdi  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  (little 
KM>re  than  half  its  width  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,)  and  so  rapid 
as  to  become  turbulent,  resembling  both  in  the  complexion 
of  its  waters  and  ils  whirlpools  an  American  river  durii^  the 
ik>ods  of  spring.  So  strong  were  its  boilings  and  vortices, 
as  sensibly  to  affect  our  row-boat,  of  the  ordinary  sise, 
which  at  some  points  became  almost  unmaoageable.  There 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  the  bed  of  the  river,  besidto 
being  confined  to  half  its  breadth,  by  entrenching  upon  ite 
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flhoresf  has  been  as  much  elevated  and  choked  bj  rums,  aer 
the  otheF  parts  of  the  city,  and  even  more ;  for  the  armies 
of  barbarous  invaders  were  in  the  •  habit  of  wantonly  thrown 
ing  into  the  Tiber  such  spoils  of  the  arts,  as  they  were  un- 
able to  bear  away.  For  myself  I  ^ould  not  but  fancy,  that 
every  rebound  of  the  water  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
was  sent  up  by  same  statue  or  fragment  of  a  cohiran — per- 
haps by  the  colossal  head  of  a  Hercules,  or  the  torso  of  a 
Neptune.  Should  t^e  course  of  the  river  ever  be  changed 
and  its  bed  examined,  a  project  by  no  means  impracticable, 
treasures  of  inestimable  value  would  no  doubt  be  brought  to 
light. 

The  shores  of  the  Tiber  have  no  quays.  From  the  Ri- 
petta,  where  there  is  a  little  port  and  a  ferry,  to  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  right  bank  called.  Tratevere,  (corresponding 
with  the  Transtiberim  of  the  Romaosi)  is  woody,  rural,  and 
picturesque  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  on  both  sides,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  houses  rise  out  of  the  water,  leaving  no 
passage  along  the  margin.  This  arrangement  brings  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  to  the  river,  and  as  they  are  uniformly 
shattered,  g^omy,  and  dirty,  the  borders  appear  bleak  and 
ruinous.  St.  Angelo  (the  ancient  Pons  ^lius)  is  the  upper 
bridge  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  originally  built 
by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  repaired  by  Bope  Clement  IX. 
who  added  the  high  balustrades  and  ranges  of  statues,  which 
give  it  rather  an  imposing  appearance.  As  it  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  St.  Peter's,  and  as  perhaps  one  Mrd  of  the 
population  of  the  city  is  beyond  the  river,  the  passage  is  con- 
stantly crowded. 

Close  to  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  and  on  ^e  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  or  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  It  is  an  enormous  round  tower,  seated  upon  an 
eminence,  two  stories  high,  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  an- 
gel vokmt,,  whi^h  forms  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  distance. 
This  aerial  spirit  is  said  to  be  intended  for  the  archangel  Mi- 
chael, whopd  St.  Gregory  saw  in  a  vision,  and  ^as  admo- 
nished that  a  pestilence,  then  raging  in  the  city,  should  t>e 
stayed.  St.  Angelo  has  from  time  immemomi  been  the. 
Citadel  of  Rome,  on  the  possession  of  which  hung  the  fate 
of  the  city,  it  ha»been  taken  and  retaken  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand times,  notwithstanding  the  flaming  sword  of  its  guar- 
dian. The  interior  contains  nothing  worth  seeing,  if  the 
Pope  had  the  courtesy  to  admit  atraqgers.    In  the  conversion 


of  a  tomb  into  a  castle,  the  dust  of  Adrian  seema  to  faare 
been  entirely  forgotten. 

Just  below  St.  Angelo/tbe  Tiber  strikes  against  the  basin 
of  Mount  Janiculum,  and  thence  makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the 
left,  pasising  under  the  Ponte  Sisto,  repaired  by  Pope  Sixtua 
Y^  but  remarkable  neither  for  its  beauty  nor  its  associations* 
An  extended  terrace  and  the  Faraase  gardens^  on  the  light 
bank,  furnish  a  temporary  rehef  to  the  eye.  The  Tiber  is 
here  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  branches  by  the  small  isl- 
and of  ^sculapius,  connected  with  the  shores  by  bridges, 
(the  Pons  Fabricius  and  the  Pons-  Cestius,)  and  thickly 
covered  with  old  buildings.  The  nucleus  of  this  island  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  of  sheaves  of  grain,  which  Tar* 
quin  the  Proud' had  reaped  on  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
which  the  Roman  people  threw  into  the  river,  contending 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  bread  that  grew  on  a  plain  dedi- 
cated to  the  tutelary  god  of  the  city.  On  the  lower  eztremity 
of  the  island  stood  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  now  the  church 
and  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  story  of  this  temple 
is  briefly  as  follows  :  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome,  the  Si- 
bylline books  enjoined  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Epidau- 
rua  to  the  god  of  medicine.  The  serpent,  which  under  the 
name  of  ^sculapius  was  brought  home  in  the  ship  with  the 
embassy,  swam  ashore  to  this  spot  where  the  fhriae  was 
erected.  Traces  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  emblematic  ser- 
pent are  still  visible  on  the  foundations  of  the  edifice.  But 
we  derived  more  pleasure  from  the  little  orange  grove  planted 
round  the  cloisters  of  the  Convent,  than  from  the  obscure 
fragments  of  the  temple. 

A  little  below  the  island  of  ^sculapius  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Pons  Palatinus,  now  very  appropriately  denominated 
the  Ppnte  Rotto,  or  broken  bridge.  Half  of  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  floods  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  16tk  century,  and 
die  remaining  pwt  is  yet  standing,  extending  out  from  the 
fool  of  Mowit  Janicttlum,  and  with  its  rotary  fish-nets  al- 
ways in  motion;*  forming  a  dreary  but  picturesque  object. 
On  the  left  bank,  within  a  few  rods  of  this  bridge,  a  group  of 

*  Ths  modera  Saannfl  IMi  by  w«ter.  Their  scoop-Aefai  are  eoaverted 
into  the  floats  of  a  Ui|pe  wheal,  retemhliiiK  the  arms  of  a  windpmjll,  whieh 
are  kept  ia  motioo  by  the  current  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  fiBhenaeQ  look  on, 
or  deep  In  the  aun.  If  a  straggler  happens  to'be  caught  in  tiie  toils,  the 
wheel  IS  throwaoot  of  gear,  and  the  net  empUed  of  its  contents.  Fishing 
iatl^  waf  Meatt  to  be  the  BMtl  Moieafc  of  att  empk^Bimti. 
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lotwrestkig  remains  attrtiM  the  attentioa  of  Ike  traveller* 
The  first  is  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  constrwcted  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Tarquia.  It  is  a  stvipendous  arch,  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  thirty  in  height.  At  the  time  of  our  several  visits, 
only  about  four  or  five  feet  of  it  were  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  where  it  disgorges  its  accbmulated  filth  into  the  Tiber* 
Some  fifty  yards  from- its  mouth,  a  section  of  it  has  been  laid 
open,'  where  its  construction  may  be  examined,  though  it  is 
filled  with  mud  as  high  as  the  turning  of  the  arcb.  It  is  built 
of  tremendous  blocks  of  stone  laid  without  cement.  The 
masonry  is  coarse  but  substantial,  like  the  character  of  the 
old  Romans  in  the  age,  when  its  eternal  foundations  were 
planted.  A  stream  sufficiently -Jarge  to  turn  a  paper-mill 
gurgles  through  the  obstructed  passage,  and  at  this  point  is 
joined  by  the  silver  waters,  of  the  Argentaria,  a  copious 
fountain  coming  in  from  the  direction  of  the  Aventine,  at 
which  tn^dition  says  the  steeds  of  Castor  and  Pollux  once 
drank.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  late  visit  to  Rome, 
also  took  a  sip.  Indeed  the  crystal'  streamy  contrasted  with 
the  impurities  in  which  it  is  soon  lost,  ofiers  many  tempta- 
tions to  the  spectator. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  opening  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima,'are 
tlie  remains  of  the  foar-fi*onted  Arch.of  Janus,  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  Greek  marUe,  in  rather  a  rude^ state,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  a  part  of  an  ExdMknge,  or  Market, 
several  of  which  were  in  this  quarter,  between  the  Forum  and 
the  Tiber.  The  small  triumt^I  arch  of  SeveniS)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces,  resembles  the  one  already  <lescribed, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  same  Emperor.  Returning  te  tlie 
bank  of  the  river,  the  visitant  finds,  near  the  ead  of  tlw  Pcmte 
Rotto,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Yiiilis,  eonsistiDg 
of  several  fluted  Ionic  pillers-and  a  comiee,  new  woven  into 
a  little  church.  Here  also  is  the  house  in  which  Pontius  Pi- 
late is  said  to  have  lived,  before  his  departure  for  tssoealpine 
Gaul.  But  this  must  be  a  hoax,  as  the  Iwilding  is  oonlpaim- 
tively  modern.  The  cicerone,  however,  reckons  it  as  one  of 
his  strong  points. .  Not  far  hence  are  likewise  thefingmeotsof 
the  temple  of  Modesty,  incorporated  into  a  modem  church, 
•ne  of  whose  officers  took  us  into  the  gallery,  to  see  the  ca- 
pitals of  ancient  pillars*  The  shrine  is  as  rich  as  ever,  ex** 
Ittbiting  its  mosaic  pavement,  composed  of  porphyry  imd 
other  costly  materials.  A  colossal  stone  mask,  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter»  and  wipponed  to  have  beloo|^  to  a  jfoiiiitain> 


tfl  deposited  in  the  vestibule.  Tnidition  sajs  that  its  maiMe 
lips  once  uttered  oracles,  and  it  is  hence  denominated  the 
Mouth  of  Truth,  (Bocca  delta  Verita.) 

Pursuing  our  course  down  the  Tiber,  twenty  rods  below 
the  Cloaca  Ma3ctma,  we  found  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  nearly  ehtire.  It  is  a  small  Rotunda,  one  stmy 
high,  with  a  dome  like  the  Pantheon,  (though  not  opett 
at  topO  and  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  consisting  of 
nineteen  Corinthian  Pillars  of  Parian  marble,  exquisitely 
finished.  The  number  of  columns  was  originally  twenty;  but 
some  barbarian  has  cut  away  one  of  them,  which  was  proba- 
bly tumbled  into  the  rirer.  This  temple,  like  all  its  fellowsi 
has  been  converted  into  a  chapel, ^  and  the  undying  taper  at 
the  altar  is  now  substituted  in  place  of  the  eternal  fire  of  the 
Testals,  the  custom  of  keeping  alive  the  holy  flame  probably 
having  a  common  origin.  The  position  of  the  edifice  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  temple  of  Testa,  described  in  the 
graphic  lines  of  Horace  ;*  and  the  poet  and  his  subject  in 
this  instance  furnish  a  mutual  commentary  on  each  other. 

A  short  distance  below  was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first 
bridge  ever  thrown  across  the  Tiber.  It  was  built  of  wood 
by  Ancus  Martius,  to  connect  Mount  Janiculum  with  the 
city,  and  was  soon  immortalized  by  the  well  known  feats  of 
Horatius  Codes,  in  resisting  the  passage  of  Porsenna.  Th^ 
ruins  are  still  seen,  rising  in  dark  masses  just  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  It  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  Pons 
Triumphalis,  a  little  below  St.  Angelo  is  in  .the  same  ruinous 
condition  :  so  that  only  three  out  of  the  six  bridges,  which  at 
difierent  times  have  connected  the  two  sections  of  the  city 
are  now  standing,  and  to  none  of  them  is  Rome  much  indebt- 
ed for  her  grandeur.  Although  the  Tiber  is  infinitely  supe^ 
rior  to  the  Amo,  its  borders  within  the  walls  are  mean  in  com- 

*  "  Vidinms  flaTum  Tiberim,  retetHs 
lAUore  Eimteo  vioUnUr  wndU, 
Iredc^tiunnkonuiiientariegia,  ,     . 

Templaque  Vestae." 

A  commentator  on  Horaee,  now  before  me,  in  expounding  the  words  market 
in  Itf^Gs,  learnedly  remarlu— *'  Undis  repidsU  a  UiUire  Etruseo,  vU  a  Tytr- 
heno  mariy  in  quod  Tiberis  it^fknW* — ^thus  bringing  the  tides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  first  time  up  to  Rome,  against  ijie  headlong  and  impetuous 
current  of  the  Tiber :  whereas  the  phrase  expresses  the  rebound  of  the  riFer 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Janiculum,  on  the  Etrurian  shore,  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  on  the  left  bank-— exacUy  true  in  point  of  fact. 
VOL.  II.  16 
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parison  with  the  magnificent  quays  and  ranges  of  palaces  ai 
Pisa  and  Florence.  The  navi^^tion  of  the  river  is  next  to 
nothing  ;  and  though  the  form  of  a  custom-house  is  kejpt  up^ 
and  the  papal  flag  is  seen  flying  upon  the  masts  of  the  small 
craft  lying  in  the  ancient  harbour,  the  importations  seem  to 
be  confined  to  a  few  heavy  articles,  such  as  marbles  and  sta- 
tues from  Carrara,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  traivsported 
by  land  from  Givita  Yecchia,  the  nearest  seaport. 


LETTER  LIX. 

* 

ROMS  CONTHVITED— CAFITOLDIE  HILL — TARFEIAN  JtOCK-^MA* 
HERTINE  PRISON — TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  FBRETRITO — CHURCH 
OP  ARACCBLI — STATUE  OF  AURELIUS— SENATOR 's  HOUSE' — 
MUSEUM. 

Aprilj  1826. — In  the  foregoing  letters,  I  have  attempted, 
in  as  concise  and  intelligible  a  manner  as  possible,  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  the  view  presented  from  the  Tower  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  together  with  some  of  the  groups  of  objects 
which  fell  in  our  way,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  as  far 
as  was  practicable,  to  dwell  on  the  iniquities  of  Rome. 
The  other  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are  scarcely  susceptible 
of  generalization,  or  reducible  to  any  principle  of  association 
either  of  time  or  place.  They  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
space,  and  require  separate  excursions  of  several  miles. 

Few,  very  few  traces  of  that  once  proud  and  glorious 
eminence,  the  Capitoline  Hill,  crowned  with  the  citadel  of 
Rome  and  with  the  temples  of  the  gods,  are  now  to  be  found. 
The  researches  of  antiquaries  have  been  unable  to  settle 
even  the  site  of  an  edifice  which  once  covered  four  acres 
of  ground ;  was  adorned  in  front  with  triple,  and  on  the  other 
sides  with  double  ranges  of  columns,  displaying  to  the  daz- 
zled eye  its  brazen  portals  and  its  roof  of  gold.  It  is  said 
to  have  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  Rock,^  approached  by  a 
hundred  steps.    But  even  the  rock  itself,  the  immovable  rock 

*  "  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 
Nunc  aurea,  olim  siWeatribus  horrida  dumis." 

The  coDtraBt  expressed  in  the  last  line  has  been  reversed ;  and  what  was 
once  "  golden"  has  agam  become  horrible,  if  not  with  brambles,  with  some« 
thing  i^Qnitely  worse. 
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of  the  Capitol,  is  nearly  "buried  in  ruins,  and  for  some  time 
eluded  our  search.  At  length,  in  traversing  a  street  full  of 
filth  and  beggars,  extending  along  the  very  summit  of  the 
hill,  we  observed  upon  the  front  of  an  old  house  a  label  in- 
scribed with  the  words  **  Alia  Rocca  Tarpeia  ;^  and  fol- 
lowing the  directionar,  as  well  as  half  a  dozen  ragged  urchins 
who  had  volunteered  their  services  as  guides,  we  passed 
through  the  second  story  of  the  building  into  a  garden  in  the 
rear,  and  afler  so  much  labour,  reached  the  cliff,  whence 
criminals  were  thrown  into  the  Forum.  The  precipice  was 
formerly  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ;  but  is  now  less  than  half 
that  height.  A  female  cicerone,  the  tenant  of  the  house,  and 
now  the  sole  executioner,  took  her  station  by  the  balustrade 
of  the  garden,  (shaded  with  the  fig-tree  and  pomegranate,) 
and  discoursed  with  great  vohibility  of  '^  Romulo  e  Remuloy^ 
pointing  out  the  localities  in  the  vicinity.  We  had  the  curi- 
osity to  descend  by  a  circuitous  path  to  the  foot  of  the  rocfe, 
which  is  shelving  and  cannot  be  well  seen  from  the  top.  The 
base  is  cavernous,  and  seems  to  have  been  rudely  scooped 
out  for  a  dwelling.  It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  retreat,  fit  only 
for  another  den  of  Cacus.  The  floor  was  covered  with  straw, 
on  which  sat  a  sun-burnt  fisherman  packing  herring.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  just  rained  down  from  the  cliff. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  are  several  ob- 
jects of  some  interest,  the  first  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  built  by  Aneus  Martins.  Its  posi- 
tion exactly  corresponds  with  Livy^s  description—**  media 
urbe,  imminens  For 6*^ — in  the  midst  of  the  city,  overhanging 
the  Forum.  A  little  church  is  now  erected  above  it,  called 
San  Pietroih  Carcere,  (St.  Peter  in  Prison,)  which  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  shrines  in  Rome,  being  at  all  hours  of  the*  day 
thronged  with  devotees.  One  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
a  very  courteous  but  superstitious  man,  in  this  instance  acted 
as  our  cicerone,  although  at  the  moment  of  our  visit  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  putting  on  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  Five  wai-tapers 
were  lighted,  and  each  of  us  bearing  one  in  his  hand,  we 
descended  like  spirits  into  the  dismal  regions  below,  under 
the  protection  of  a  priest,  who  could  exorcise  any  spectres 
that  might  intrude  upon  the  holy  precincts.  On  his  way 
down  the  blind  stairway,  he  gravely  pointed  to  an  indentation 
IB  the  solid  rock  out  of  which  the  prison  was  hewn,  and  an 
inscription  infprined  us  that  it  was  the  print  of  St.  Peter^s 
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heady  which  was  thrust  against  the  wall,  in  a  scuffle  with  the 
gaoler !  The  rock  yielded  to  the  occiput  of  the  Apostle,, 
and  thus  was  he  preserved  by  a  miracle — ^to  endure  the  hor- 
rors of  a  dungeon,  and  afterwards  to  be  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards^  But  it  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to 
disturb  the  faith  of  our  guide,  or  to  cavil  jibout  the  authen- 
ticity of  such  an  incident. 

The  Mamertine  Prison  is  small  jn  its  dimensions,  consist- 
ing of  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  and  communicating 
by  a  trap^door,  through  which  the  prisoners  used  to  be  let 
down.  Near  the  wall  in  the  lower  story  or  dungeon,  stands 
a  stone  pillar,  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  to  which  Petet 
and  Paul  are  said  to  have  been  chained ;  ajid  within  a  few 
feet  of  it,  is  a  living  fountain  of  pure  water,  which,  ha  a 
tablet  tells  the  visitant,  miraculously  gushed  out  all  at  once, 
and  from  which  the  two  persecuted  Apostles  baptized  forty- 
seven  converts  to  Christianity,  during  their  imprisonment. 
Through  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  dungeon  is  a  secret 
passage,  now  closed  by  a  rusty  iron  door,  communicating 
with  the  catacombs,  wluch  once  extended  for  many  miles 
beneath  the  city.  It  was  in  this  confined  and  dark  abode, 
that  Jugurtha  was  left  to  starve,  and  Cethegus  and  Lentulus, 
accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  were  strangled  to 
death.  On  returning  to  the  upper  air,  our  obliging  cicerone, 
accepted  a  paul^  or  two  for  his  services,  resumed  his  eccle- 
siastical tsostume,  and  hastened  to  his  sacred  functions. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  the 
oldest  at  Rome,  and  instituted  by  the  founder  of  the  city 
himself,  stood  upon  the  opposite  brow  of  the  hill.  Its  di- 
mensions, however,  were  so  contracted,  that  it  might  have 
been  crowded  into  a  comer.  It  was  only  ten  feet  in  length 
and  five  in  breadth — a  striking  illustration  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  age,  and  of  the  remark  of  the  historil^l,  that  never 
did  so  great  an  empire  spring  from  an  origin  so  humble.  In 
his  animated  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  temple,  Livy 
states  that  it  was  soon  filled  with  the  trophies  of  vanquished 
nations,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  iacreaaed  t«  double  its 
size : — ^^  bina  poateoj  intra  tot  annos,  tot  belloy  opima  porta 

*  Th^  paulOf  ten  of  which  makes  a  aeudo  or  Roman  dollar,  is  equal  to 
about  ten  cents  American  currency.  Both  of  these  coins  are  silrer,  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  papal  arms,  with  a  iemale  figure  upoo  the  reverse.  The 
lesser  coins  are  of  copper,  called  Hoeeki,  ufwering  vwy  nearly  to  the  oentf 
of  our  country. 
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9ttnf  9palia,*^  Tlie  site  is  at  present  oocupied  by  the  modern 
church  of  Santa  Maria  d'  Aracceli,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by 
a  ^ight  of- 124  steps  of  marble,  said  lo  be  fVom  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Quirinal  Jove.  Twenty-two  ancient  columns* 
of  Egyptian  granite  separate  the  nave  of  the  church  from 
the  aisles ;  and  near  the  sacristy  is  an  octagonal,  antique  al- 
tar of  white  marble,  which  Augustus  is  said  to  have  erected 
and  dedicated  to  '^  the  first-born  God,'^  at  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  The  name  of  Ara  Cceli,  (Altar  of  Heaven,)  is  de- 
rived from  this  circumstance.  As  anticipations  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  era  were  common  all  over  the  East,  pre- 
vious to  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  the  Romans  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor, 
who  can  say  that  the  above  mentioned  tradition  is  not  found- 
ed in  truth,  and  that<the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Yirgil  might  not 
have  been  written  at  the.  dedication  of  this  very  altar,  deri- 
ving its  exalted  images  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  instead 
of  the  leaves  of  a  Sybil !  Pope's  Messiah,  with  the  book  of 
Isaiah  for  a  text,  and  the  events  of  sixteen  centuries  for  a 
commentary,  is  scarcely  more  descriptive  of  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  than  the  lofty  and  polished  numbers  of  the 
Roman  poet. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Cftpitoltne  Hill  is  occupied  by 
a  large  Square  Open  on  one  side,  and  bordered  on  the  other 
three  by  public  buildings,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
erected  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  HI.  In  approaching  from 
the  north,  and  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  much  less  magni- 
ficent than  those  leading  to  the  church  of  Aracceli,  the  visi- 
tant finds  on  his  right  and  left  a  line  of  statuary,  with  other 
antiqfuities,  ranged  along  the  balustrade  of  the  Piazza;  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  guard  the  head  of  the  stairs,  flanked  among 
other  objeets,  by  the  two  sons  of  Constantino,  rude  images 
or  more  property  torsos,  called  the  trophies  of  Marius,  and 
a  column  which  formed  the  first  milo-stone  on  the  Appian 
Way.  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  facing  the  north, 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Malrcus  Aurelius,  finely 
mounted  on  an  elevated  pedestal.  It  is  of  bronze,  (the  only 
antique  equestrian  statue  of  the  same  material  extant,)  and 
was  found  near  St.  John  Lateran.  The  head  of  the  horse 
has  been  much  praised  for  its  spirit ;  but  the  body  appeared 
to  me  quite  too  protuberant,  looking  as  if  the  steed  of  the 
Emperor,  instead  of  being  comparisoned  for  war,  had  long 

16* 
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been  mrned  out  to  p^tinre,  in  the  rod-clover  field?  of  the 
Glitamnus. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  SqwM^^  two  streets  wind  down 
into  the  Rom^n  Forudii  and  between  them»  upon  the  very 
brow  of  the  Hill^  standi  what  is  termed  the  Senator's  House, 
but  which  seems  to  be  as  much  a  shadow  aiid  a  pageant,  as 
the  office\  itself ;  for  the  greater  part  of  it  is  lef^  vacant,  and 
exhibits  no  traces  of  senatorial  dignity.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  Roman  Tabularium,  or  depository  of  records,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  id  the  foundations  of  t|^e  mo- 
dern building.  One  corner  of  this  gloomy  edifice  is  occu- 
pied as  a  prison,  the  inmates  of  which,  as  we  ascended  the 
steps,  thrust  through  the  grates  little  bags  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  rod,  (such  as  are  used  in  making  collections  in  church* 
es,)  and  set  up  a  yeU  like  so  many  furi#s,  in  their  importu- 
nate cries  for  charity.  Through  the  rusty  bars  of  their  win- 
dows they  may  look  out  upon  the  glittering  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, apd  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  Yaticiin»  enriched 
perhaps  by  a  portion  of  their  own  contributions. 

The  front  door  opens  directly  iAto  a  large,  empty,  dreary 
ball,  in  which  Petrarch  received  the  laureate  crown  in  his  vi- 
sit to  Rome,  and  where  Madame  de  Stael  makes  her  Corin- 
na  act  the  part  of.  an  iinprovise^trice  with  so  much  eclat.  If 
this  lady  had  seen  Italy,  before  she  wrote  her  splendid  work, 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  changed  the  scene,  and  never  have 
attempted  to  wake  the  echoes  of  applause,  or  kindle  the  re- 
liance of  feeling  in  this  cheerless  apartment.  The  perfect 
waste  of  floor,  the  stuccoed  walls,  and  the  heavy  ceiling, 
struck  a  chill  to  my  heart,  and  quenched  every  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Connna  might 
otherwise  have  elicited.  The  building,  inside  and  out,  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  interest.  Just  under  the  double  flight  of 
steps  in  front,  there  is  a  Qopious  and  beautiful  fountain,, (a 
species  of  embellishment  in  which  Rome  infinitely  surpasses 
all  other  cities  I  have  seen,)  ornamented  with  two  river-gods 
pouring  plenty  from  their  cornucopt^e ;  the  wolf  and  her  re- 
gal boys,  surmounted  by  an  image  of  Roma  herself^  in  the 
character  of  Victory,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  latter  figure 
i^  in  bad  tasite,  ^»  it  is  of  Parian  np^rble,  draped  with  por« 
phyry.  R^ed  and  white,  or  indeed  any  two  colours,  never  ap- 
[^ear  well  in  a  statue. 

The  two  edifices  flanking  the  square — the  Muaeo  Oapito- 
Itno  on  the  east,  and  the  Palazzo  de'Conservatori  on  the  west 
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— ^in  extefior  much  resemble  the  Senator's  House.  They 
extend  nearly  across  the  hill,  two  stories  high,  with  arcades  in 
front ;  and  in  any  other  situation,  their  architectural  orna- 
ments might  peiliaps  be  admired.  But  on  this  hill  the  name 
and  the  genius  of  even  Michael  Angelo  have  been  unable  to 
impart  .to  them  or  to  the  Square  much  interest.  The  court 
and  the  arcades  of  the  Museum  are  filled  with  works  of  me- 
rit, yet  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  detain  us  from  more  valu- 
able treasures.  On  the  right  is  a  suite  of^  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, the  first  of  which  is  filled  with  all  the  Egyptian  gods 
and  goddesses,  idols  and  sacred  utensils,  in  black  antique 
marble.  The  coUection  is  valuable  chiefly,  as  illustrative  of 
the  religion  of  that  nation.  Isis  bears  the  ma^rtim,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  made  of  brass,  used  in  her  mysteries,  to  call 
the  people  to  the  $acrifices.  The  priests  of  Egypt  are  also 
here  found  in  their  sacerdotal  costumes.  In  the  halls  of  the 
Lapidary  and  of  the  Urn,  are  some  fine  bas-reliefs ;  timong 
others  the  battles  of  Acbdlles,  on  a  colossal  sarcophagus  of 
Severus.  Tablets  containing  the  inscriptions  of  the  several 
Emperors,  cover  the  walls  of  these  rooms. 

The  sides  of  the  stairway  are  lined  with  the  fragments  of 
the  ancient  map  of  Rome,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Remus, 
as  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph.  On  entering  the 
Gallery,  a  long  vista,  lined  on  both  sides  with  statues,  busts, 
bermes,f  and  olher  antiquities  without  number,  opens  on  the 
view,  like  the  Corridors  of  the  Florentine  Gallery,  or  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  though  less  splendid  in  its  furniture  than  ^ 
either.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  collectton,  is  the  an- 
cient balance,  made  precisely  like  modern  steelyards,  with  a 
tiny  bust  for  a  poise.  Here  also  is  the  tripod,  and  a  thousand 
other  objects  illustrative  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 
But  it  would  be  endless  to  specify.  The  fable  of  Prome^ 
theus  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  bas-relief.  A  metallic  urn, 
which  belonged  to  Mitbridates,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  the 
East,  also  attracted  my  attention.  * 

One  of  the  halls  of  the  Museum  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  thef^  busts  of  the  Emperors,  arranged  in  chronological  or- 
der. It  is  a  fine  study  for  history,  as  well  as  statuary  and 
craniology..  But  who  knows  where  the  articles  came  from, 
and  how  nauch  the  subjects  were  flattered  by  the  parasites  of 

*  A  hermes  U  a  head,  with  «U  below  Uie  neck  in  a  rude,  unfinished  block. 
The  tena  was  at  first  new  to  me,  and  an  es^planation  may  be  acceptable  to 
others. 
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the  day  ? — ^Tfae  heads  of  the  twelve  Ceesars  here  stand  in  a 
row.  They  have  generally  stupid  faces.  One  of  the  busts 
is  composed  of  five  kinds  of  alabaster,  a  monument  of  the 
wanton  luxury  and  folly  of  the  age.  The  different  colours  of 
the  materials  give  the  countenance  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

There  is  another  apartment  in  the  contents  of  which  I  took 
more  interest.  It  is  filled  with  the  busts  of  philosophers, 
statesmen,  sages,  orators,  poets,  and  other  remarkable  per- 
sonages who  depended  on  genius  and  intellect,  and  not  on 
the  imperial  purple  for  celebrity;  The  bust  of  Yirgil  disap- 
pointed me.  He  is  represented  with  an  effeminate  face,  and 
soil,  flowing  tresses,  without  one  manly  feature — ^the  very  op- 
posite of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  as  given  by  his  biogra- 
phers. Cicero  has  not  the  long,  swan-like  neck  and  promi- 
nent Roman  features,  which  distinguish  prints  of  him.  So- 
crates has  a  snub  nose,  which  in  'spite  of  his  beard,  makes 
one  laugh  in  his  face.  Sappho,  the  divine  Sappho,  is  a  per- 
sonification of  stupidity  in  every  lineament.  •  It  must  be  a 
satire  upon  the  sweet  enchantress  of  the  Lesbian  lyre ;  for 
such  a  being  could  neither  have  '^  loved  nor  sung,''  and  her 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der. The  bust  of  Cleopatra  has  crystal  eyes.  They  glare 
as  frightfully  upon  the  -spectator,  as  did  her  own  when  swim- 
ming in  death,  with  the  asp  at  her  bosom* 

In  the  Saloon  called  the  Four  Windows^,,  are  statues  of 
Jupiter  and  of  a  Faun,  in  blkck  antique-^both  very  cele- 
brated. Here  also  is  a  young  Hercules,  in  all  the  grossness 
of  an  overgrown  urchin,  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic strength  of  the  demigod.  It  must  be  difficult  for  an 
artist  to  give  bone  and  muscle  to  a  boy.  The  infant  giant  is 
commonly  made  fat  instead  of  strong.  This  room  contains 
several  Yenuses  and  as  many  Amazons.  The  former  are 
very  far  inferior  to  the  modest,  divine  little  goddess,  leA  id- 
most  like  a  lover  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  I  observed 
that  the  drapery  of  the  latter  (the  Amazons)  discloses  indis- 
criminately either  the  right  or  left  breast.  Is  this  classical ! 
— ^The  right  one  was  exterminated,  and  seared  to  prepare 
them  for  war  ;  and  hence  the  very  name.  In  this  hall  are 
also  a  Pythian  Apollo,  with  his  tripod  and  lyre  ;  and  a  fine 
bust  of  Caius  Marius,  contains  just  such  a  head  as  one 
would  look  for  from  his  character. 

The  hall  of  the  Faun  contains  many  fine  pieces,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  rural  divinity  himself,  standing  in  the  centre. 
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He  is  in  red  antique,  represented  in  the  character  of  Bac- 
chus, wearing  all  the  attributes  of  the  jovial  god.  The  colour 
of  the  statue,  even  in  a  deity  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
a  red  face^  in  my  opinion  detracts  much  from  its  beauty.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule,  that  white  marble  is  far 
superior  to  all  other  materials  for  statuary  ;  and  every  attempt 
to  strike  by  factitious  ornaments,  or  a  variation  of  colour,  is 
in  bad  taste.  There  is  another  fine  article  in  this  saloon.  It 
is  Innocence  playing  with  a  dove  ;  and  one  hardly  knows 
w;)iich  expresses  the  virtue  most  forcibly,  the  female  figure, 
or  her  emblem.  A  child  playing  with  a  swan  is  of  the  same 
character.  Here  also  is  a  very  smcdl  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great  It  is  laughable  to  see  the  conqueror  of  the  world, 
strutting  and  plajring  the  hero,  in  the  person  of  Tom  I'humb. 
The  hall  of  the  Gladiator  probably  contains  more  choice 
pieces  of  sculpture,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  gallery  put  toge- 
ther. Here  is  the  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  original  of 
the  exquisite  copy  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
inost  finished  productions  of  Canova's  chisel.  Here  also  is 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  a  masterpiece  ip  proportion,  expres- 
sion, and  finish.  Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath  approximates 
to  her  naaiesake  at  Florence^  but  appears  less  platonic,  in  the 
character  of  her  afiections.  The  attitude  of  both  is  nearly 
the  same.  But  this  saloon  contains  one  piece,  which  eclipses 
all  others — the  dying  Ghidiator.  It  is  ascribed  to  Praxiteles ; 
but  whether  he  made  it  or  not,  its  merits  are  obvious  to  every 
person,'  and  need  not  the  authority  of  a  great  name  to  render 
them  striking.  There  is  a  depth  of  pathos  in  the  expression, 
which  almost  melts  the  spectator  into  tears.  No  wonder 
Napoleon  ordered  this  statue  to  Paris.  His  crime  of  plunder 
was  half  redeemed  by  the  taste  displayed  in  selecting  his  ob- 
jects. Byron's  description  of  the  Gladiator  is  so  accurate, 
and  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
one  stanza,  although  it  may  be  in  the  mouths  of  half  my 
readers.  Let  any  one  peruse  it,  and  then  go  and  search  for 
pleasing  associations  at  the  Coliseum : 

"  I  see  heiore  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 

He  leans  upon  bis  hand — hia  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 

And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low-— 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one,  ^ 

Like  the  first  of  a  Uiunder  shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone j 

Ere  ceased  the  inhiimaa  shout,  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won.** 
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The  palace  of  the  Conservators  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square  contains  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  about  which  the  visi- 
tant loves  to  linger.  The  court  is  filled  with  fragments  of  co- 
lossal statues — torsos  of  immense  size — heads,  arms,  and  feet, 
ranged  round  the  walls.  Of  all  sorts  of  antiquities,  these  giant 
limbs  are  generally,  the  most  uninteresting.  In  their  best 
estate,  they  were  merely  objects  of  vulgar  curiosity ;  in  ruins, 
they  cease  to  present  any  attractions.  Nothing  can  excuse 
colossal  statues  in  any  other  situations,  than  where  they  are 
to  be  seen  at  great  heights  or  great  distances,  which  will  re- 
duce them  to  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  species.  In  all 
other  cases,  they  become  monstrosities  exhibiting  the  bad 
taste,  the  pride,  and  folly  of  man. 

The  Protomotheca,  or  Gallery  of  illustrious  men,  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Conservator's  Palace.  It  com- 
prises eight  large  saloons  communicating  with  one  another, 
and  filled  with  the  most  authentic  busts  of  remarkable  perso- 
nages in  modem  Italy,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present 
period.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  antiques  in  the  Museum. 
Although  the  Popes,  who  are  the  Ceesars  of  the  day,  and 
many  other  individuals  in  whom  one  feels  no  interest,  have 
crowded  themselves  among  men  of  genius  ;  yet  it  is  but  just 
to  say,  that  the  collection  manifests  great  liberality  of  feeling, 
and  nationality  of  sentiment,  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, at  whose  expense  the  gallery  was  established,  and  is 
still  supported.  The  heads  of  men  of  eminence  in  the  sf've- 
ral  departments  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  here 
found,  whatever  may  have  been  their  heresies  in  religion  and 
politics  during  life.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  busts 
of  Dante,  Gallileo,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  church,  mi^ht  be  mentioned.  £ven  Boc- 
caccio, whose  "  impure  dust"  the  immaculate  Mr.  Eustace 
was  for  trampling  into  oblivion,  has  been  enrolled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  among  his  illustrious  compeers.  In  a 
word,  enlightened  patriotism  seems  to  have  been  the  gover- 
ning principle  .in  the  collection  of  the  articles  in  the  Protomo- 
theca, which  was  commenced  by  Pius  VII.  whose  elegant 
statue  by  Canova  is  very  justly  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  gallery.  It  would  be  an  endless  task,  to  select,  and  at- 
tempt to  describe  even  the  more  interesting  faces  from  old 
Columbus  down  to  Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  which  meet  the  visi- 
tant at  every  step.  In  the  halls  of  the  Conservators,  modem 
history  and  biography  may  be  studied  to  as  much  advantage, 
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as  antiquities  in  the  Capttoline  Museum.  We  spent  several 
days  in  the  two  buildings,  and  a  much  longer  time  might  have 
been  employed  both  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 

In  the  second  story,  ovef  the  Protomotheca,  is  a  long  suite 
of  chambers,  filled  with  curiosities  of  various  kinds — sta- 
tues, busts,  and  paintings.  The  most  interesting  article  is 
the  bronze  Wolf  nursing  the  twin  boys,  supposed  to  be  the 
one  mentioned  by  Cicero,  as  having  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, in  token  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  the  approach- 
ing ruin^of  the  empire.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  bolt  fell  on 
the  day  of  Caesar's  assassination  in  the  Senate.*  The  traces 
of  the  lightning  are  still  visible  upon  the  hind  legs. of  theanir 
mal,  which  were  clefl  near  the  feet,  and  pieces  of  the  bronze 
torn  out.  Neither  of  the  children,  sheltered  under  the  body 
of  their  protectress,  sustained  injury.  Absurd  as  this  fable 
is,  when  construed  literally,  it  makes  a  pretty  picture.  The 
head  of  the  wolf,  divested  of  its  natural  ferocity,  is  turned 
round  to  contemplate  her  regal  charge  with  affection  and  ma- 
ternal tenderness.  Near  this  group  stands  a  metallic  bust 
of  Junius  Brutus.  The  complexion  of  the  material  is  coal-; 
black,  and  the  white  eyes  give  to  a  severe  countenance  an 
almost  terrific  appearance.  It  has  lately  been  returned  from 
Paris,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  choicest  articles  in  the 
collection.  A  bronze  head  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  his  mar- 
ble bust,  sculptured  by  himself,  arrested  our  attention,^- 
though  he  has  not  a  great  or  interesting  feature  in  his  face, 
according  to  his  own  showing.  His  forehead  is  low,  his 
nose  flat,  and  his  chin  long  :  so  mlich  for  the  indications  of 
phrenology. 

The  gallery  of  paintings,  comprising  between  two  and 
three  hundred  articles,  covering  the  walls  of  two  large  sa- 
loons, contains  many  works  of  merit,  though  it  cannot  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  in  Italy. 
We  did  not  observe  a  single  picture  by  Raphael.  The  Bo- 
logna and  Venetian  schools  are  the  most  prominent— Guido, 
the  three  Caraccis,  Domenichino,  Titian,.  Paul  Veronese, 
and  the  rest*  Several  of  Claude  Lorraine's  finest  land- 
scapes attract  the  eye  of  the  visitant.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting pictures  are  the  Sibyl  Persica,  by  Guercino,  and 

*  The  Senate-housciin  which  Cssar  wa£  stabbed,  stood  in  the  Forum  of 
Pompey,  between  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.    Nfere  curiosity  in- 
duced us  to  Tisit  the  site,  now  occupied  by  the  large  modern  church  of  St. 
And^w. 
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tfae  CanifBaii  Sibyl,  by  DiNneoicliiiio.  They  are  both  ex^- 
eated  with  great  spirit,  but  disappointed  me  as  mudi,  as  to 
the  character  of  these  prophetesses,  as  did  the  one  in  the 
Tribune  at  Florence.  Guide's  Magdalen  is  also  here ;  but 
in  my  estimation,  she  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  sweet 
penitent  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Old  Michael  Angelo  seemed  re» 
solved,  that  the  world  should  not  forget  his  face,  ugly  as  it 
is.  He  has  here  a  portrait  painted  by  himself.  It  does  not 
improve  much  upon  the  bust.  Guercino's  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  a  Saint,  (I  forget  her  name,)  is  an  admirahk 
picture ;  and  so  is  Guide's  Europa.  But  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  on  this  topic,  nor  to  retrace  our  steps  through  the 
Chambers  of  Audience  and  of  the  Throne,  (for  this  is  a  pon- 
tifical palace,)  the  walls  of  which  exhibit  rather  a  meagro 
show  of  tapestry,  and  the  ceiling  an  endless  succession  of 
frescos*  In  the  chapel  some  daring  artist  has  attempted  to 
portray  an  image  of  the  Supreme  Being,  clothed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  mortals.  It  need  not  be  added^  that  the  effort  is 
mere  mockery. 


LETTER  LX. 

SOME  CONTINUED— BIDB  ROUND  THE  WALLS — TOMB  OF  THX  8CI- 

FIOS ^BATHS  OF  CAKACALLA TOMB  OF  CECILIA  METELLA — 

CIBCUB  OF  CARACALLA— CATACOMBS — ^FOUNTAIN  OF  E6ERIA— 
BATHS^OF  TITUS— GARDENS  OF  SALLUST — EXCURSION  TO  TI- 
VOLl ^VILLA  OF  ADRIAN. 

Mayj  1826.— 'For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  walls  and 
gates  of  Rome,  we  rode  round  the  ramparts,  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  to  the 
Porta  di  St.  Paolo  at  the  southern  extrepoity  of  the  city — an 
excursion  occupying  several  hours.  The  road  is  bad,  and 
often  dangerous  for  coaches.  In  this  vast  semicircle,  there 
are  nine  gates,  leading  to '  different  parts  of  the  Campagna, 
which  wiSk  the  three  or  four  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
make  about  a  dozen  in  all.  ,  None  of  them  are  very  remark- 
able for  magnificence,  except  the  one  already  described  at 
our  entrance,  and  the  Porta  Pta,  erected  by  Pius  YII.  The 
Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Neapolitan  Gate  are  the  great 
thoroughfares,  through  ^iiich  travellers  arrive  and  depart. 
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The  walls  of  Rome  are  froia  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  on 
the  outside^  depeadtng  something  on  the  forroalion  of  the 
ground.  They  are  generally  constructed  of  brick;  but 
occasionally  of  large  blocks  of  tufo,  which  is  found  in 
abundance  on  the  Campagna.  In  truth,  the  ramparts  are  a 
piece  of  patch-work^  alteroiitely  demolished  and  rebuilt, 
since  the  age  of  Aureiian;  and  there  is  nothing  like  uni- 
formity either  in  the  materials  or  construction.  Sometimes 
the  towers  and  bastions,  by  which  they  are  flanked  at  short 
intervals,  are  round,  and  at  others,  square,  llie  defences  are 
at  present  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  port^hoies  blocked  up. 
In  many  places,  the  walls  are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  often  over- 
grown and  overhung  with  ivy,  cypress,  myrtle,  andother  shrub- 
bery, which  give  to  the  parapet  a  picturesque  appearance. 
The  path  is  the  whole  way  perfectly  solitary.  We  did  not, 
to  my  recollection,  meet  a  human  being,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit. The  view  is  entirely  cut  off  on  one  hand,  and  much 
obstructed  by  a  wall  on  the  other.  Occasionally  the  luxuriant 
branches  of  the  flg-tree,  or  the  red  blossoms  of  the  pome- 
granate,^ springing  from  the  garden  of  some  deserted  villa, 
overhang  the  road.  Near  the  Neapolitan  gate,  the  remains  of 
the  Circus  Castrensis,  appropriated  to  military  games,  were 
observed,  incorporated  with  the  walls,  but  still  exhibiting  a 
few  of  its  Corinthian  pillars.  The  Campagna  in  this  quar- 
ter is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts. 

Another  excursion  to  the  Porta  Capena,  and  thence  along 
the  Appian  Way,  presented  a  much  greater  variety  of  ob- 
jects. We  examined  en  passant  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  which  was  built  by  Augustus  and  reckoned  among 
the  finest  of  Ancient  Rome.  It  was  four  stories  high,  frag- 
ments of,  only  two  of  which  are  now  remaining*— the  base- 
ment,  adorned  with  beautiful  Doric  pillars,  and  the  second 
with  Ionic.  Our  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  ex- 
tremely interesting.  It^  is  situated  on  a  little  declivity,  by 
the  side  of  the  Appian  Way,  not  far  from  the  gate,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  vineyard.  The  words  '*  Sepulckra  Scipio- 
num^^  at  the  entrance  guide  the  traveller  to  the  mausoleum, 
which  is  overgrown  with  wild  shrubs,  weeds,  and  grass.  An 
old  woman  brought  out  her  three  or  four  wax  tapers,  and 

• 

*  The  pomegranate  is  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  size  of  the  peachy  with  « 
spear-shaped,  delicate  leaf,  glossy  like  the  myrtle.  Its  petaLs  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  Japan  rose — hell-shaped,  and  polyandrous— the  (hiit  while 
^wing  resembles  the  red  pepper. 

vol.  II.  17       ^ 
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eaob  of  us  cfirryuig  bis  own  l^t  foHowed  her  thimigii  u 
nftrrow  paaem^  ralo  the  glowBuy  mukaions  of  the  de«d. 
From  tba  mdmh  <^  the  jn^p^lphFev  Ameis  a  rapid  d^eaceml  to 
the  farther  extremity^  a  distance  perhaps  of  a  xhunchtkl  feet 
or  0M>re ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  fiut  vm  weai  in  the 
labyrinth  of  biick  arches,  lined  with  sarcophagi^  standing' in 
niches  on  either  hand.  All  the  family  sleep  here,  exeej^ 
Soipio  Africanus,  who  died  an  exile  noi  far  from  Naples^ 
Numeroiis  tablets  and  inscriptions  eorev  the  walls  of  the 
mausoleiuik  The  monuments  fste.  dropping  away  piese^ 
meal,  and  the  gloom  of  the  place,  uoited  to  its  intrica^^  is 
almost  terrific* 

Not  far  hence,  and  oathe  right  side  of  the  Appiaii  Way, 
we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of.  Canmlla,  covering 
several  acres,  and  rising  in  prodigious  masses/from  tfaeplain. 
Several  of  the  stupendous  iirches,  towers,  and  even  sakMns, 
are.  3Pet  nearly  enture,  exhibitiiig  a  vivid  image  of  their  fcrr^ 
Bier  extent  and  sptlendoar.  The  wddis  w«re  of  brick,  en^ 
cmsted  with  marble.  Excavations  have  been  made  to  the 
Mosaic  pavements,  which  were  found  strewed  widi  statnes 
and  other  ornaments.  Among  the  more  valuable  articles^ 
which  have  been  disinterred^  are  the  Farnesian  Hercules  ami 
FlcHa,  now  at  Naples.  The  ruins  are  luxuriantly  shaded 
with  ivy,  shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  on  w^ich  the  bee  feeds, 
and  its  hum  alone  breaks  the  solitude  of  ttus  once  fashionr 
able,  sumptuous,  and  gay  retreat. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  the  Porta  Oapeaa,  on  the  left 
side  of  ^e  Appian  Way,  stands  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  she  ^^as  the  wife 
of  Crasstts,  the  most  wealthy  citiscm  of  Rome.  The  mo* 
nument  is  composed  of  large  blooks.  of  Travertine,  com* 
pactly  built,  and  rises  like  a  strong  circular  fortress  from  the 
waste  of  the  Campagna.  It  has  in  fact  sometimes^  been 
occupied  as  a  castle,  and  undergone  slight  aHeraiions  to  fit 
it  for  mibtary  purposes.  Its  dimensions  are  about  sixty  feet 
in  diameter  aind  as  many  in  height,  girt  at  top  with  a 
frieze  and  sculptured  garlands,  as  also  with  an  image  of  Me- 
tella  and  the  proud  escutcheons  of  her  family.  The  waUe 
are  thick  and  without  windows,  l^e  rotunda  in  the  interior 
for  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagus  being  open  at  top.  A 
rich  circle  of  verdure  springing  from  the  summit  of  the  nlin, 
and  breitking  the  light  of  the  aperture,  presents  a  most  pictu- 
resque view  in  looking  up  through  the  long  dark  shaft.    The 
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sarc6phagufei  hma  been  remcyved,  to  decorate  the  courts  of 
one  of  the  palaces  at  Rome. 

Within  a  hundred  rods  of  this  monument,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  the'Toins  of  Caracalla's  Circus  lie 
strewed  opoo  the  plain »  covered  with  talf  grass  enamelled 
with  flowers,  through  which  we  waded,  to  examine  the  sptnOj 
the  bounds,  the  gaols,  the  seats  for  the  judges,  the  orchestra 
for  the  military  band,  the  triumphal  arch  for  the  victors,  the 
immense  aoiphitheafte  for  the  audience,  and  in  short,  all  the 
apparatus: for  the  ancient  chariot  races >  as  they  were  eeke- 
brated  in  Greece  and  Rome.  An  obscure  gate  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  on  one  side,  throtigfa  which  the  dead  combatants 
were  carried^  who  fell  in  the  glorious  career!  The'  outlines 
are  perfectly  visible,  and  furnish  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
classics,  ft  requires  scarcely  an  effort  of  the  imagination, 
to  recal  the  images,  the  bustle,  the  hair*breadth  'scapes,  the 
plaudits  of  the  animated  scene.  Just  under  the  walls  of  the 
Circus  are  the  remains  oi  two  femples,  one  of  which  was 
dedicated  to  Honour,  and  the  .other  to  Tirtue,  so  arranged 
that  the  former  could  not  be  reached  without  passing  throu^ 
the  latter — a  good  ideb,  which  belonged  to  Marcellus,  and 
liot  to  CaraoaiUa,  a  monster  ^ho  never  found  either  of  the 
temples.  The  Circuit  is  now  the  property  of  Torlonia,  the 
celebrated  Roman  banker,  who  has  made  money  enough  to 
purchase  two  titles  of  nobility ;  and  instead  of  giving  him 
the  above  fkmiliar  appellation,  he  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
atyled  the  Duke  cf  Bracciono*  He  deserves  credit  for  the 
excavations  he  has  nMide  in  the  Circus^  and  the  specime&s  of 
the  arts  he  has  brought  to  light. 

Half  a  mile  on  the  road  towards  Rome,  we  paused  at  the 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  that  mar- 
tyr*^and  descended  into  the  catacombs,  the  dreary  asylum 
of  the  early  christians  from  the  cruelties  of  their  persecutors. 
A  priest,  with  his  lamps  from  the  altar^  led  the  way.  Near 
the  mouth  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  the/  tenants  of 
these  dreary  abodes  used  to  worship  that  God,  whom  they 
durst  not  proclaim  in  the  li^t  of  day.  We  gropfefd  our  way 
through  passages  so  low,  as  to  compel  us  to  stoop,  occa- 
sioQaHy  opening  into  little  ceHs,  which  were  at  once  >  die 
homes  and  the  graves  of  the  fpllowers  of  the  Cross.  The 
walls  are  fiiU  of  niehfes,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
families  Were  placed  and  sealed  up«  Numerous  inscriptions 
are  found  in  these  eav^rps,  iHEiicb  are  artificially  dug  from 
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beds  of  tafb,  and  are  said  to  extend  to  Ostia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 

Turning  to  the  right  near  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  and 
pursuing  a  solitary  path  through  a  field  skirted  with  woods, 
we  soon  fb^nd  ourselves  at  the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  whither 
the  lawgiver  of  Rome  used  to  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  his 
infant  empire,  to.  hold  Cf»mmunion  with  the  ambiguous  god- 
dess. She  had  a  sweet  grotto,  from  which  the  water  gushes 
and  gurgles  into  the  grassy  vale  below,  with  as  much  purity 
as  ever.  The  retreat  opens  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  to  the 
depth  of  perhaps  thirty  feet,  with  about  the  same  breadth  at 
the  entrance.  At  the  extremity  is  a  mutilated  statue,  in  a 
recumbent  position,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Nuipa  himselfl 
Iii  the  sides  of  the  grotto  are  some  ten  or  twelve  nif  hes,  pro- 
bably intended  to  receive  the  rural  divinities.  .  The  fountain 
is  overhung  by  a  tangled  copse  of.  ilex,  elm,  and  wild  shrt|b- 
bery.  A  beautiful  grove  of  oak  crowns  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, and  the  retired  vale  of  the  Almon,  a  Uttle  stream  cele- 
brated by  Ovid,  spreads  all  green  and  flowery  beneath.  On 
the  whole,  the  polttiqal  sage  here  found  a  secluded  and  rural 
retreat,  equally  fit  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom  or  love. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  fountain,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  temple,  said  to  have  been*  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus, or  the  Muses,  but  more  probably  to  Apollo,  as  there  is 
a  subterranean  shrine,  whence  oracles  used  to  issue.  We 
descended  into  the  sanctum  adnciorumj  without  either  seeing 
the  priestess  or  hearing  her  responses.  The  temple  is  now 
metamorphosed  into  a  chapel,  with  its  tiny  altar,  at  which  the 
gray-friar  who  acted  as  our  guide  to  the  fountain  of  Egeria^ 
seemed  Jlo  be  the  sole  worshipper.  His  church  and  dwelling 
are  under  the  same  roof,  where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

I  have  visited  this  grotto  almost  as  oAen  as  old  Nutna, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  an  earlier  hour,  than  he  probably  ever 
saw  it,  unless  his  nocturnal  consultations  were  prolonged  to 
the  dawn.  Some  of  the  guide-books  informed  me,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  festa  in  May,  the  Roman  girls  resort 
thither,  and  twining  their  heads  with  garlands,  dance  back  to^ 
the  city  in  the  character  of  Baccliantes,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Egeria.  A  strong  desire  to  see  such  a  classical  fete 
induced  me  to  made  a  solitary  excursion  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
crossing  in  my  way  the' Camp  of  HannibaMong  before  the 
hoiir  of  parade ;  but  the  brook  was  found  murmuring  on  in 
perfect  solitude.    It  is  but  justice  however  to  Madam  Starke 
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tD  My,  tk»t  her  ^  i«tf«irmatioii  «»  4r»rdtoi"  in  this  inataaoe 
18  fo«mded  in  truth ;  for  in  relamuig  lo  Aooie,  I  met  serend 
coaehes  filled  with  beUes  «iid  beaux  on  their  wmy  to  the 
FeuBtttiRy  039  also  a  band  of  bmbic  and  a  corps  of^geos 
d'armes  to  keep  the  whole  in  order.  But  the  .pilebeian 
cofopahy  lo<^ed  so  unclasflical  and  unpoetical,  that  I  would 
Bot  turo  baok»  espeoially  as- the  moruing  wa%  rainy  aod  un- 
pleasafit. 

in  aoother  ezcvumon,  we  visited  the  Baths  of  Titus,  on 
the,  Eaquiline  Hill,  and  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medtea,  near 
the  gate,  ef  :St»  Lorenzo.  This  former  are  Httle  inferior  to 
those  of  Garacalia  in  extent ;  and  much  stipeiior  in  interest 
£xcaTatioQ0  were  made  to  an  iomense  extent  by  the  Frenoh, 
and  many  treasures  diseovered.  There  is  m  little  world  yet 
tohe  explored,  in  long  ftdsttormnean  arches  fitted  with  many 
species  'of  rubbish*  Here  are  freseos  so  perfect,  that 
nephael  is  said  to  bate  borcowedfrom  them  his  ihmous 
cartoons.  .  Tliey  appear  sa  &edi  and  vivid  in  colouring,  as  if 
they  wpro  the  work  of  yesterday.  A  fragment  of  Nero's 
€it>lden  House  is  bene  seen.  These  ruins  are  extremely 
mcturesque^  situated  in  a  gvassy  field,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Rsqiitline,  commanding  a  full  new  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
Ganiens  of  Msseenas,  and  the  houses  of  Yirgil  and  Horace 
are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
laige  kitchen  gMrden^  ennehed  by  much  plebeian  ^dust ;  for 
it  was  the  Potter's  Field  »£  ancient  Rome,  and  the  bones  of 
millions  have  meked  into  the  mellow  soil,  now  appropriated 
to  the  cukivadon  of  cabbages  and  artichokes.  A  party  of 
labourers  were«t  work  in  propping  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
temple,  which  appear  ready  to  tumble  every  moment.  The 
ruin  is  a  Rotunda,  veiy  lofly,  and  among  the  most  striking  at 
Rome.  Fragments  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  leaving  nu» 
merous  rents,  through  which  the  eye  ^eea  patches  of  the  blue 
Blfij  contrasted  with  the  dark,  intervening  masses. 

In  the  Gardens  of  Sallust»  near  the  Porta  Pia,  we  had  a 
long  ramble  ;  for  they  cover  many  acres  with  a  suitable  va- 
riety of  hill  and  dale,  appearing  almost  like  the  country.  They 
afierd  a  very  charming  view  of  the  Alban  Mount  and  the  en- 
virons of  Rome.  The  miild  recurs  with  pleasure  to  the  pe- 
riod,, when  thephilosopbicalhistorian,  sick  of  the  intrigues  of 
coitfts  and  of  the  dissipation  of  fashionable  circles,  retired  te 
these  classic  sliactes  to  enjoy  his  wealth  and  devote  4fae  rem- 
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nsnt  of  his  Ule  to  literaiy  IaWots.  His  bouse  is  saidto  have 
occupied  the  brow  <vr  an  emioence,  looking  into  a  deep  re* 
tired  valOr  ^^^^^  extended  under  the  oM  walk  of  tfaecity, 
yfhete  some  of  the  foundations  are  still  visible,  exhibi&g  the 
substantial  masonry  of  the  Republic.  On  the  borders  of  the 
ravine,  a  vault  is  shown,  in  which  it  is  said  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
who  had  violated  their  vows  were  buried  alive,  and  left  to 
starve.  This  was  the  mode  of  punishment ;  but  the  locus  in 
quo  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Several  empty  casks  in  the  vi- 
cinity, render  it  more  probable,  that  this  subterranean  dun- 
geon has,  at  least  in  modem  times,  been  used  as  a  wine- 
cellar  1  But  I  doubt  nothing,  and  let  it  therefore  be,  that  the 
recreant  Yestals  here  suffered.  The  works  of  art  found  in 
these  gardens  have  enriched  all  the  galleries  injtaly. 

One  day  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Tivoli,  distant 
eighteen  miles.  Our  party,  consisting  of  four,  lefl  Rome  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  the  gate  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
and  thence  across  the  Camptgna  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  fol- 
lowing the  old  Tiburtine,  road,  remains  of  which,  in  the  shape 
of  large  and  ill-joined  blocks  of  stone,  are  more  frequently 
seen  and  felt  than  the  traveller  wishes.  Two  or  three  miles 
from  the  gate,  we  passed  the  large  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
gilt  with  solitudes,  and  dependant  on  pilgrims  from  Rome  for 
worshippers  at  its  altars.  The  walls  of  Rome  are  flanked  on 
all  sides  by  these  straggling  churches,  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  popi^ation,  and  taking  the  places  as  it  were  of  for- 
tresses in  ordinary  cities.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Angelo, 
his  Holiness  makes  use  of  no  other  artillery  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  than  the  papal  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  die 
-terror  of  these  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased.* 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  we 
crossed  the  Anio,  a  narrow  and  turbid  stream,  shooting  its 
clay-coloured,  impetuous  current  across  the  level  of  the 
Campagna  with  an  unaccountable  velocity.  On  the  left 
bank,  bordering  upon  the  road,  the  eye  is  enabled  yet  to  trace 
the  lines  of  circumvallation,  extending  ronnd  another  camp 
of  Hannibal,  where  he  passed  a  considerate  part  of  the  six- 

*  The  Emperor  of  Austria  issued  an  edict,  probibiting  any  of  his  Italian 
sulyecte  from  leaTuig  Uieir  business  and  their  homes,  to  perform  pilgrimages 
to  Rome.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  present  Pope  who  threatened  excom- 
munication if  the  decree  were  not  revoked.  But  the  former  persisted  m  his 
wholesome  regulation,  and  the  latter  found  to  his  surprise,  that  he  had  stub- 
bom  subjects,  evep  in  the  memben  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
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teen  years  he  was  in  Italy,  and  theoce  made  sorties^  on  one 
occasion  approaching  so  near,  as  to  throw  a  dart  over  the 
ramparts  into  the  city,  l^he  Romans,  with  all  their  charac* 
teristic  bravery,  were  afraid  of  the  old  Carthaginian ;  and 
when  he  broke  up  his  encampment  near  the  Appian  Way, 
alluded  to  ii^  a  former  paragraph,  they  erected  a  temple  upon 
the  site  of  his  head-quarters,  in  token  of  their  joy  at  his  return 
to  the  south.  How  different  was  this  monument  from  a 
triumphal  arch!  The  ruins  of  it,  called  the  Redicolo  (from 
the  word  redeo^  to  return)  are  still  seen  upon  the  plain — little 
creditable  to  Roman  valour. 

The  aspect  of  the  Campagna,  in  the  direction  of  Tivoli, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  region  already  described, 
stretching  from  the  heights  of  Baccano  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 
If  -possible,  it  is  here  more  utterly  destitute  of  population. 
Tou  ride  for  miles  without  seeing  a  habitation,  which  could 
serve  for  even  a  temporary  shelter  to  the  traveller.  Tet  the 
country  is  far  from  being  sterile*  The  hedge*rows,  which 
have  spontaneously  sprung  up  along  the  way,  composed  of 
ishrubs  of  different  kinds,  and  among  the  rest  of  the  wild  rose, 
blooming  in  the  desert,  exhibit  a  depth  of  foliage  at  once 
rich  and  luxuriant,  reminding  one  very  frequently  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  roads  in  the  United  States.  What  a  phenome- 
non is  here ! — a  rich  soil  in  the  environs  of  a  populous  city, 
with  none  to  sow,  or  reap  a  harvest !  Let  the  traveller  turn 
his  head,  and  survey  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  rising  above 
the  proud  pile  of  the  Yatican^-and  the  riddle  is  explained. 
The  whole  of  these  vast  tracts  form  a  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  Saint,  whose  temporal  dominions  have  fallen  into  as 
unfortunate  hands,  as  the  keys  of  his  spHftual  treasures. 
Here  and  there  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
with  a  shepherd  and  his  attendant  dogs,  were  obnerved  stray- 
ing over  the  fields  literally  reddened  by  the  poppy. 

Five  or  six  miles  on  this  side  of  Tivoli,  we  lefl  the  coach 
and  walked  or  rather  ran,  (for«'  shower  was  impending,)  a 
short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road,  to  visit  the  small  lake 
called  Tartarus,  which  petrifies  every  thing  coming  in  con- 
tact with  its  waters.  The  formation  about  its  clay-coloured 
and- sterile  shores  almost  exactly  resembles  ground  raised  by 
the  frost,  the  stalactites  heaving  up  beds  of  the  soil  upon 
th^ir  little  columns.  No  mineral  properties  are  perceptible 
in  thie  taste  oif  the  waters,  which  are  turbid  and  of  the  same 
complexion  with  the  borders.   Soon  after  joining  our  carriage, 
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pplted  by  the^cmn,  we^crooied  the  alreaai  iManmgA^ui  lake 
Solfatara,  wbich  i^  dk>ut  the  width  of  an  ordinary  canal,  and 
httrties  towards  the  Anio  with  the  rapidity  of  a  ouU^^slttice. 
The  water  is  of  the  colour  of  the  Nar,  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  more  on  either  side.  Upon  te  bridge,  the 
stench  is  almost  insupportable.  It  is  said  a  temple  sacred 
to  Apollo  once  stood  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake*  One 
ireuld  sappose  the  shrine  might  with  much  greater  propriety 
have  been  dedicated  to  Pluto,  as  he  dealt  more  iai^y  in 
brimstone,  than  the  god  of  the  bdw  and  lyw.  The  Alose^ 
would  turn  up  their  noses  at  his  rebea,  steamias  wilh  .the 
fumes  of  Sol^tara.  Thei^e  waters,  anciently  danonuaated 
the  AquK  AUndm  from  their  white  coin|ri»aion,  were  oaee 
ooadneled  to  Rome  and  used  in  the  baths.  They  w<MiU  no 
doubt  prove  efficadous  in  certam  eutaoeous  diseases. 

In  leaving  the  Campagna,  we  again  crossed  the  Anio,  and 
passing  Hie  ivy-mantled  tomb  of  Lucanus,  alov>st  exactly 
resembling  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  we.  commeneed  windiog 
up  the  high  ridge  of  the  Apennines^  on  the  sUmmit  of  wrhich 
Tivoli,  (the  ancient  Tibur,)  is  seated.  The  brow  of  the  hill, 
looking  across  the  Campagua,  and  commanding  a  view  of 
Rome,  is  strewed  with  the  ^rains  of  ancient  villas,  among 
whieh  was  the  country  seat  of  .Gassius.  Tibur  was  even  a 
more  Utshionable  resort  than  Mont  Albanus,  and  every  inch 
of  ground  was  occupied  by  patrician  lodges. 

In  the  scenery  of  the  far-famed  Tivoli,  we  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed. The  charms  of  its  mountains,  woods,  and 
waters  have  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds*  Perhaps 
those  extravaglj^  eulogies  led  us  to  underrate  the  reality. 
!l!he hills  are  too  humble  and  uniform  to  border  on  grandeur; 
too  naked  and  ungraceful  in  their  outlines,  to  be  either  pic- 
turesque or  beautiful.  One  mi^ht  gaze  forever  at  these 
smooth  round  swells,  without  feeling  ^an  emotion  of  any 
kind.  The  distant  view,  extending  to  Soracte  and  one  or 
two  eminences  on  this  side,  capped  with  villages — to  Mont 
Albano — ^to  the  Seven  Hills  themselves,  lifting  their  load  of 
ruins  above  the  level  of  the  Campagna,  is  worth^all  tbe  rest 
of  Tivoli.  If  there  were  any  thing  naturally  beautiful  in  the 
scenery,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  dirty,  populous,  modem 
town,  half  way  between  a  city  and  a  village,  with  neither  the 
gmndeur  of  the  one  nor  the  rusticity  of  the  other.  The 
dack  of  mills,  tiayiedhy  ikt  faeadh»g  Anio  af  Hance,  and 
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the  raitling  of  our  coach-wheds  over  the  rough  pavements 
of  the  streets,  broke  all  my  classical  and  rpmantic  dreams, 
which  neither  the  sound  of  cascades  nor  the  echo  of  the 
rocks  could  restore.  An  unwelcome  idea  of  mill-privileges 
was  constantly  obtruding  itself  among  images  borrowed 
from  poetry ;  and  one  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  Anio 
might  have  been  lashed  into  foam  b^  water-iv  heels,  instead 
of  whitened  by  the  crags  of  its  own  precipices. 

Leaving  our  carriage  at  the  hotel  of  La  Sibilla^  and  pro- 
curing a  cicerone,  we  at  once  commenced  a  round  of  obaer- 
vationSi  Nearly  all  that  is  worth  seeing  was  finished  in 
twenty  minutes  after  our  arrival.  The  first  object  is  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  seated  upon  a  clttf  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  overhang  the  upper  fall.  -  Its  position  is  extremely 
romantic,  looking  down  upon  the  Anio  far  beneath,  and 
abroad  upon  the  hills  sweeping  round  in  semicircular  ridges. 
The  temple  is  a  beautiful  Rotunda,  of  nearly  the  same  size 
and  ^construction,  as  the  one  already  described  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  Its  portico  of  iluted  Corinthian  pil- 
lars is  extremely  rich,  and  all  its  decorations  are  of  the 
chastest  kind.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted,  though  it  has  sus- 
tained scarcely  a  single  mutilation,  either  from  the  hand  of 
time  or  the  barbarian.  An  English  nobleman,  (Lord  Bris- 
tol, I  believe,)  offered  something  like  £20,000  for  the  build- 
ing, with  an  intention  of  removing  it  to  his  Park !  The  bar* 
gain  was.  about  to  be  struck,  when  his  Holiness  interfered, 
and  broke  ofiT  a-  negotiation  worthy  of  a  more  Gothic  age 
than  the  present. 

Within  a  few  paces  and  on  the  verge  of  the  same  clifi^ 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Tibuftine  Sibyl,  whose  name  Was 
Albunea,  and  who  seems  to  have  held  a  high  rank  among  the 
prophetic  sisterhood,  though  inferior  to  her  Cumiean  rival. 
Her  oracles  are  now  silent,  and  a  religion,  resting  for  its 
truth  upon  '.'  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, ^^^is  substituted 
in  their  place.  The  shritte  is  in  ruins,  and  the  few  Ionic  pil- 
lars, which  survived  the  wreck,  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  church  erected  upon  the  site,  and  ure  seen  in  the  fa9ade 
fronting  the  clifiT.  It  was  the  oldest  temple  at  Tivoli^  and  as 
the  mode  of  worship  probably  had  some  peculiarities,  its  de- 
molition is  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  scholar. 

While  the  French  held  possession  of  Italy,  the  command- 
ing officer  in  this  department  constructed  a  terraced  walk 
from  the  eUffs  in  front  of  these  buildings,  to  the  foot  of  the 
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principal  cascade,  dalled  the  Grotto  of  Neptano.  These 
rocks  seem  to  have  beea  all  formed  by  accretion,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  since  the  invention  of  implements  now 
in  common  use.  On  the  right  of  tiie  path  in  descending  to 
the  water,  we  examined  a  perfect  impression  of  a  carriage 
wheel,  whicb  bad  evidently  been  buried  and  bedded  for  ages 
in  solid  masses  of  secondary  formation.  The  prints  of  iron 
bars  and  other  instruments  of  labour  have  been  found  at  the 
depth  of  several  feet  below  the  surface.  Yet  the  cliffs  on 
which  the  temples  stand  must  have  remained  unchanged  for 
at  least  two  thousand  years. 

The  Grotto  of  Neptune  is  a  high-sounding  appellation ;  '^ 
and  although  it  might  be  large  enough  for  Horace's  '*  damts 
Sllmnttte^^ — ^the  domicil  of  the  Sibyl,  or  the  retreat  of  a 
Naiad,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  god  of  ocean.  If  he  ever 
held  his  court  beneath  its  pendant  rocks,  fanned  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  cascade,  be  must  have  travelled  thither  by  land ; 
for  the  current  of  the  Anio  is  not  broad  enough  for  his  patfa- 
way,  nor  its  depth  sufficient  to  put  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 
in  motion.  The  stream  divides  in  the  hills  above,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  it  is  diverted  through  the  town  for  mechanical 
purposes  :  the  residue  here  leaps  a  perpendicular  cliff,  some* 
thing  hke  eighty  feet  in  height,  w<irking  itself  into  a  fury  in 
the  desceat,  fi^tling  the  twilight  and  misty  cavern  with  its 
echoes.  Yopiscus,  an  old  Roman,  had  a  seat  hanging  upon 
the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  Some  traces  of  it  are  yet 
visible.  Salvator  Rosa  has  sketched  this  scene;  bat  the 
guide-books  inform  us  that  even  his  pencil  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  its  sublimity  and  beauty.  \Vho  ever  saw  any  but  a 
tame  picture  of  a  waterfall  ?  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
concomitants,  sound  and  motion,  are  necessarily  excluded  ; 
and  wilbofit  these,  a  sheet  of  water  upon  the  canvass,  if  aa 
high  as  Olympus,  cannot  excite  an  emotion.' 

At  a  littJe  distance  below,^the  Anio  makes  another  descent 
of  Marly  equal  height ;  and  here  m  a  second  cavern,  similar 
to  Ifae  Grotto  of  Neptune^- denominated  the  Grotto  of  the 
Sirena.  But  I  leave  the  musical  sistethood-  to  sing  on  un- 
disturbed,  and  by  their  sweet  incantations  to  seduce  other 
footsteps  tolheir  watery  abode,  while  we  ascend  the  difla, 
mount  our  donkies,  and  commence  an  excursion  of  four 
miles— —parttt*.ularly  recommended  by  the  cicerone,  who 
cheerfhUy  walked,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  us  itde.  It  was 
die  oddest  lot  of  beasts,  wilieh  all  the  Itiliao  BtaUes  have  a& 
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£»rdMl.  V  Their  laili  much  reMmbled  the  cvmm  of  the  hut 
century ;  and  a  single  rope  tied  about^  the  email  of  the  neck 
was  the  only  helm  to  their  stubborn  dispositions. 

With  such  an  outfit,  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Anio  in 
grand  procession  and  stumbled  over  the  circuity  looking  al- 
ternately at  the  hills  above,  and  the  waters  foaming  below, 
talking  all  the  while  of  Horaee,  Mecaenas,  Quintilius  Varus, 
et  id  omne  gismu,  whose  houses  we,  passed  on  the  route. 
The  credulity  of  my  classical  friend  wa^  somewhat  severely 
pot  to  the  test,  and  h^  logical  deductions  not  very  satisfae- 
torily  answered  by.  the  positive  assurances  of  the  cicerone. 
My  mode  of  aiiguing  led  to  less  scepticisn^^-'thas :  these 
great  men-  must  have  lived  somewhere :  .tradition  says  they 
lived  here :  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  let  traditton 
be  followed  :  so  let  us  make  ourselves  comfortable  with  the 
belief,  thsU  the  lyric  poet  ai^d  his  patroa  here  dwelt,  elefated 
upon  the  brow  and  nestled  in  the  shades  of  the  Apenninea, 
soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Anio,  and  peeping  out  occa- 
sionally upon  the  distant  city,  which  their  genius  and  tiMte 
had  embellished. 

The  Cascades  of  Tivoli,  technically  so  called  in  eontm- 
distinction  to  the  falls  already  described,  consist  of  sin  or 
seven  streamlets,  gushing  out  from  the  foundations  of  the 
town,  through  whibh  they  have  been  fnade  to  pass,  and  de- 
scending in  silver  threads  down  a  green  declivity  of  80,  or 
100.  feet.  We  rode  into  the  depth  of  the  vale,  which  is  ruml 
and  quiet,  and  took  a  view  from  every  possible  position. 
The  epithet  prUiiy  is  the  very  highest  that  can  be  applied  to 
these  hackneyed  waters,  divested  of  their  native  freshness 
and  purity  „in  passing  through  a  dirty  town.  Crossing  the 
lower  bridge  of  the  Anio,  we  climbed  a  high  hill  on. the  old 
Valerian  Way,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  road 
already  described.  Clessical  as  ancient  Tibur  was,  it  seems 
to.  have  worshipped  strange  gods.  A  ruin  was  observed  on 
our  way,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Tempio  della  Tobso*^ 
the  temple  of  Cough,  Who  was  she.?-^a  new  divinity  in 
the  calender.  But  the  cicerone  contended  that^tfae  shrine  of 
the  goddess  of  Cough  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at-— and  so  we 
gave  it  a  cursory  epcamination.  It  very  nearly  resembled  the 
Jtemple  of  Minerva  Medioa  at  Rome ;  and  as  colds  were 
prevalent  ia  the  Apennines,  it  was  perhaps  consecrated  to 
the  healing  deity.     But  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  conjee- 
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tareSf  and  no  wish  to  stop  at  the  Cathedral,  ^ch  occupies 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hereules* 

After  dining  oil  n^h  from  the  ^Amo^  at  the  hotel  of  the  Si" 
byly  (a  double  hit  at  the  classics,)  we  descended  rapidly  to 
the  Villa  of  Adrian,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  situated  upon 
another  spur  of  the  mountains,  commimding  a  view,  as  wide 
as  that  of  Tivoli.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  so  per- 
fect, that  the  construction  and  style  of  the  buildings  may  be 
distmctly  traced.  Adrian  was  an  £mperor  of  boundless 
wealth)  {ex  officio,)  fond  of  luxury,  of  some  taste,  a  great 
traveller,  enamoured  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Egypt.  All  these  traits  of  character  have  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  ornaments  of  his  Villa,  which  covers  many 
acres.  A  poor  old  man^  who  is  the  last  and  sole  tenant  of 
the  ruins,  save  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  from  the  bills,  con- 
ducted us  through  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and ,  naumachisB  ; 
through  t^orches  and  Academies,  the  imperial  walks  of  phi- 
losophers ;  through  the  temples  and  shrines  of  Serapis  and 
Isis,  Egyptian  divinities ;  through  Baths  and  Libraries  of 
colossal  dimension's;  through  palaces,  halls,  and  saloons, 
still  exhibiting  traces^  of  thmr  gilded  ceilings  and  splendid 
frescos ;  and  last,  though  not  least  la  extent,  through  the 
stables  of  the  Emperor. 

Extensive  excavations  have  been  made  among  the  ruins  ; 
and  the  innumerable  statues  here  disinterred  now  fill  the  gal- 
leries of  Italy.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  peerless 
goddess  of  the  Amo  was  found  entombed  amo/ig  the  meaner 
rubbish  of  the  Villa.  Nature  is  fast  resuming  her  sylvan 
empire  over  the  wreck  of  buried  splendour.  A  luxuriant 
growth  of  woods,  consisting  of  pine,  cypress,  and  ilex,*nQW 
shades  the  ruins.  Among  these  wild  trees,  a  beautiful  shrub 
was  observed,  the  name  of  which  has  esci^ed  my  memory. 
Our  old  guide  said,  that  Adrian  brought  it  with  him  from 
Egypt ;  and  it  still  lingers  in  the  deserted  gardens,  hanging 
its  white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  as  if  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  its  former  protector. 

On  our.  return  across  the  Campagna,  we  narrowly  escaped 
a  tremendous  tempest.  The  raia  descended  in  torrents, 
and  the  thunderbolts  fell  fast  and  heavy.  A  scene  of  so 
much  grandeur  called  to.  mind  one  of  Virgil's  finest  descrip- 
tions, which  my  classical  friend  repeated  to  us,  while  the 
peals  were  rattling  round  the  domes  and  echoing  among  the 
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tuins  of  the  Capital.     Sublime  as  the  imageiy  of  the  poet  is, 
it  did  not  transcend  the  grandeur  of  the  realitv. 

Thus  have  I  finished  all  that  will  be  said  of  Rome  at  pre^ 
sent.  The  palaces  and  churches,  with  the  innumerable 
works  of  art  thej  contain ;  the  Villas  and  Gardens ;  the 
galleries  of  modem  artists ;  religious  ceremonies  and  public 
amusements,  with  a  hundred  other  topics,  must  he  postponed 
till  my  return  from  Naples — a  respite  to  which  my  readers 
will  doubtless  have  no  objection. 


LETTER  LXI. 

X»£PARTt7BE   FOR   NAPLES ALBAN  MOUNT — ^ARICIA GENZANO 

^VELLETRI — PONTINE  HARSH ES^TERBACINA ENTRANCE 

OF   THE   NEAPOLITAN  DOMINIONS FONDI ITRI MAUSOLE- 
UM OF  cicer6~mola  DI  OAETA. 

Mayy  1826. — From  Rome  to  Naples,  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  made  an  experiment  of  another 
kind  of  conveyance.  Qur  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  con- 
trary to  their  previous  arrangements,  and  in  search  of  a  milder 
climate  than  had  been  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,^ 
concluded  to  accompany  us  to  the  South  of  Italy ;  and  with 
the  double  view  of  economy  and  of  sociability,  a  coach  with 
four  horses  was  engaged  to  take  us  to  Naples  in  two  days 
and  a  half.  The  vetturina  promised,  that  he  would  send  on 
word  in  advance,  for  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness,  to  prevent 
any  annecessary  delay ;  but.  this  stipulation  proved  to  be  all 
a  sham,  as  will  every  other  agreement  with  these  contractors, 
which  is  not  reduced  to  writing. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  we  made  oar 
exit  through  the  Neapolitan  Gate,  (the  Porta  di  San  Giovan- 
ni,) and  not  without  many  lingering  regrets,  saw  the  domes 
and  towers  and  ramparts  and  ruins  of  the  city  rapidly  rece- 
ding from  our  view.      There  is  a  charm  about  Rome  which 

*  The  weather  was  colder  at  Rome  than  it  had  been  found,  three  weeks 
before  in  the  vaTe  of  the  Amo.  A  fire  was  kept  up  in  our  chambers  ererjr 
night  during  our  stay.  Much  rain  fell,  and  the  winds  were  iVequentiy  chOly 
aqd.  piercing.  On  going  out  one  morning,  about  the  first  of  May,  the  bills 
about  Tivoli  and  Mont  Albano  were  observed  covered  with  a  coat  of  new- 
fallen  snow,  and  the  air  was  so  keen  as  to  drive  some  of  our  party  back  to 
the  comforts  of  the  fire-side. 

vol.  II.  18 
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ho.  oth(9rpl>Lcemran  equal  djBgrae  poisesaes;  and  iteiotiafi^ 
ties,  so  far  from  turing,  growdailj^  upon  the  heart  of  the  tra-^ 
y^ler,  notmridisAandiBg  the  alight  deducttOBB  that  aire  fre-^ 
quently  to  be  made  from  hb  pleaaures* 

The  aspect  of  the  Campagna,  between  the  gaftoa  of  Rome^ 
and  Moot  Albano,  over  the  brow  of  which  the  Neapolitan  road 
passes,  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  two  routes  from  the 
heights  of  Bacoano  and  to  Tivoli^  already  described,.  If 
possible,  it  is  more  desolate  than  the  former^  and  certainly, 
more  sterile  than  the  latter.  A  post-house  is  almost  the  only 
settlement  to  break  the  solitude,  or  furnish  a  refuge  to  travel- 
lers in  cases  of  necessity.  Fortunately  none  was  needed  by 
us,  in  a  ride  of  two  or  three  hours-.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
gates  of  the  city,  the  road  joins  the  old  Appian  Way,  and 
thence  pursues  it  to  Capua,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Naples^ 
though  few  or  no  trapes  of  it  are  visible  in  the  first  part  of  the 
journey. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount,  we  passed  an  old  tower 
on  the  left,  which  antiquaries  call  the  Tomb  of  Ascanius, 
and  others  that  of  Glodllus*  It  is  very  doubtfiil  to  wliich  it 
belonged,  if  indeed  to  either*  The  latter  in  his  return  ta 
Rome  along  the  Appian  Way^  near  this  spot  was  met  and 
murdered  by  Milo  ^nd  his  party.  They  pretend  to  show  the 
very  house  into  which  Claudius  was  carried,  and  where  he 
died  of  his  wounds.  Such  a  tradition  outrages  belief.  If 
few  of  the  most  substantial  and  conspicuous  worics  of  the  Re- 
public have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  discernible,  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  a  private  dwelling,  celebrated  by  an 
event  of  comparatively  little  importance  should  survive. 

Beyond  the  gates  of  Albano,  close  to  the  path^  there  is 
another  ambiguous  monument,  by  some  considered  the  mau** 
soleum  of  the  Curiatii,  and  by  others,. the  cenotaph  of  Pom* 
pey.  The  former  were  bom  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the 
latter  tiiere  had  a  Villa,  jwhich  sewaa  to  be  the  strongest  cir* 
cnmstances  in  favour.of  either  opinion.  Some  have  pretended 
to  dii^over  traces  of  Egyptian  architecture  in  the  turrets, 
whicn  crown  the  monument,  contending  that  they  were  de- 
signed to  convey  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Tnumvir  on 
the  sands  of  the  Nile.  But  I  leave  these  nice  points  to  be 
settled,  or  more  properly  to  be  disoussed,  by  antiquaries.  It 
is  certain  that  the  mansoleumt  to  whomsoever  it  belonged,  is 
faat  sinking  into  decay,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  to 
prop  its  tottering  age ;  and  it  appears  to  be  equally  certain, 
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thftt  tbd  site  of  tlie  coaibat  betweeo  the  Homtii  and  Curiatii 
was  on  the  Campagna,  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  not  far 
from  ^^e  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelki,  where  tradition  says  thej 
were  buried. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  linger  a  day  or  two  about  the  Al- 
ban  Mount,  on  our  return  from  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
examining  its  ▼illages  and  antiquities,  I  shall  say  little  on  the 
subject  at  present,  reserving  my  remarks  till  its  interesting 
objects  hiave  been.more  fully  examined/    We  made  no  stay, 
and  our  only  views  were  taken  from  the  carriage.     But  even 
in  passmg  hastily  over  the  Mount,  its  magnificent  scenery 
could  not  escape  observation.     Rome  seated  in  majesty  upon 
her  bills,  and  girt  with  her  eternal  solitudes — the  little  lake  of 
Turnus  slumbenng  and  gleaming  in  the  depth  of  the  Cam- 
»pagna— the  scene  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^neid  spread- 
ing to  the  right — the  sea  and  its  lonely  borders  beyond-^the 
woody  top  of  Mont  Algidum  on  the  lett — with  the  natural, 
rich,  and  rural  scenery  which  skirted  die  road,  formed  fea-     y 
tures  in  a  landscape  too  bold  not  to  arrest  attention  and  give  ^ 
delight  to  the  imagination^     Much  of  the  territory  on  the 
declivities  of  Mont  Albano  fa&s  returned  fully  to  a  state  of 
nature,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  affords  a  gratefbl  ^ 
relief  to  the  eye^  accustomed  to  the  waste  of  the  Campagna. 
The  Arician  groves  looked  as  fresh,  as  if  the  spirit  of  some 
modem  Hippolytus*  forbade  the  brute  creation  to  intrude 
upon  the  sacred  precincts,  and  the  copses  were  as  tangled 
and  green,  as  when  they. shaded  the  shrine  of  Dian,  or  form- 
ed the  sylvan  retreat  of  Egeria. 

Aricia  is  a  small  town,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  round 
swell  of  the  mountain^  fifleen -miles  from  Rome.  It  keeps 
up  the  formality  of  walls  and  gates,  as  certain  noblemen 
jvear  their  titles,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  degradation. 
A  Convent  of  Benedictines  and  a  very  stately  new  chinrch, 
yet  in  an  unfinished  condition,  cover  nem'ly  hielf  the  area  of 
4b^ftovmj  which  appears  to  be  as  full  of  mendicants,  as  it  was 
in  the  age  of  Juvenal.  But  the  period  has  long  eince  gone 
by,  when  treggary  can  be  aet  down  as  a  characteristic  pecu- 

m 

*  Honw  Mfofed  to  enter  the  ancttnt  forest  of  Arieia,  because  Hippoly- 
!«%  $be  founder  of  the  towQ,  after  his  resurreetion  by  ^sciilapiiis  and  his 
iraaspertatioa  by  Diana,  bad  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  his  frightened  steeds. 
See  tiie  atnudng,  though  absuM  faUe  of  l^ippolytus  tn'the  Tth  book  of  the 
JEaeid.  Vipgil  aukbi  Arieia  the  parent  cl^.  The  eymph  V^ttw.  seems 
hare  to  have  had  hor  estmlry  ^Mtf. 
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liarity  of  any  of  the  Italian  villages.  Horace  reached  Ati^ 
cia  the  first  night,  in  his  notable  tour  from  Rome  to  brundu' 
sium,  which  coincides  precisely  with  the  modern  route  to  Na- 
ples. I{is  journal,  brief  as  it  is,  and  filled  with  trifling  inci- 
dents, such  as  any  tourist  would  be  likely  to  note  on  a  road 
with  which  every  body  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  was 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  our  itineraries,  and  furnished  a 
constant  fund  of  amusement.  We  accomplished  his  first 
day's  ride  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  Hut  then  he  and  his 
learned  companion  Heliodorus'  probably  lounged  upon  the 
way,  and  read  the  Greek  classics  in  the  coach,  just  as  the 
Latin  poets  were  perused  by  us.  Perhaps  he  paused  to 
make  a  call  on  a  country  friend ;  or  some  Ly dia  or  Lalage 
detained  him  for  the  night.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  very 
unsafe,  as  certain  writers  have  done,  to  adopt  the  stages  of  a 
capricious  poet  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  as  a  standard  of  the 
Roman  rate  of  travelling.  Csesar's  progress  in  advancing 
to  meet  an  enemy  was  ^ery  diflferent.  The  Appian  Way 
was  not  inferior  to  modem  roads ;  and  in  an  age  when  cha- 
riot races  were  so  fashionable,  it  is  not .  likely  the  Romans 
were  deficient  in  coaches  or  horsemanship. 

Genzano,  a  little  town  four  miles  from  Aricia,  is  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  female  peasantry.  Great  numbers  of 
them  were  seen  at  Rome  during  some  extraordinary  festa — 
easily  distinguishable  from  their  neighbours,  by  a  difierence 
of  costume  as  well  as  of  features.  It  is  astonishing  with 
what  distinctness  the  local  fashions  of  these. villages  are  pre- 
served. Oflen  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two— an  in- 
terval which  would  be  instantly  annihilated  in  the  tendency 
to  amalgamation  in  onr  country — the  barriers  of  prejudice 
have  been  kept  up  century  after  century,  and  the  circum- 
scribed districts  rigidly  adhere  to  their  pecutiarities  in  dress, 
character,  manners,  and  habits.  St.  Peter's  or  St.  John  La- 
teran  on  a  holiday,  when  all  the  peasantry  from  the  country 
in  thft  vicinity  flock  to  Rome,  presents  an  assemblage  divisi- 
ble into  strongly  marked  castes,  and  as  party-coloured  in 
their  costumes  as  the  mosaics  upon  the  walls  or  pavements 
of  the  church.  A  general  muster  of  his  subjects  by  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Pope  reminds  one  of  the  classification  of  the 
tribes,  from  the  same  regions,  by  the  epic  Muse  of  Yirgil^ 
while  rallying  and  arraying  his  troops  foe  war.  In  the  month 
of  June,  there  is  a  celebrated  rural  festival  at  Genzano,  in 
honour  of  Flora.    It  appears  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
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to  a  M«;3r<4aj^  fete  in  soaie  of  our  Soiitheni  Stiites.  The 
«aith  is  strewed  with  a  ^lendid  «iosatc  of  flowers,  and  the 
pretty  jpeasant  p^rls  twine  their  snowy  brows  and  sunny  locks 
with  garlands.  AlreiUly  were  the  fields  along  the  road  in 
bloonk,  sprinkled  with  a  richness  and  beauty  by  the  hand  of 
nature  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  and  the  goddess  of'  the  hill 
seemed  to  be  preparing  abundant  materials  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  approaching  anniversary. 

Notwithstanding  many  a  long  hiU>  which  retarded  our  pro- 
gross,  we  reached  Yelletri  before  sunset,  and  were  shut  up 
within  high  walk  and  dvty  ooilrts  for  the  nig^t.  Although 
this  town  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  Yolt^i,  and 
acquired  still  greater  fame  by  giving  birth  to  the  Emperor 
Augustas,  it  is  very  far  at  present  from  being  an  imperial 
city,  and  affords  few  resources  for  the  entertainment,  of  the 
traveller,  in  aii^y  sense  of  die  word.  In  driving  from  the 
narrow  aU«ets  into  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  bur  coach 
was  very  nigh  being  capsized ;  and  neither  the  comforts  of 
the  chambers  oer  the  bounties  of  ^e  table  compensated  for 
the  risk  of  reaching  them.     Bot  as  a  long  journey  was  to  be 

Serformed  on  the  following  day,  in  crossing  the  Pontine 
larshes,  and  as  only  a  short  interval  was  allowed  us  for  re* 
pose,  the  inconveniences  of  the  tavern  were  soon  forgotten 
by  all  our  party  save  one,  who.  was  so  ill  during  the  night, 
and  his  malady  had  been  so  much  aggra^vated  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  ride,  that  he  concluded  to  abandon  the  excursion  to 
Naples,  and  return  immediately  to  Rome.  Thus  was  our 
parting  upon  the  Yolscian  fountains  as  sudden  and  painful, 
as  our  first  meeting  in  the  bed  of  the  Magra  had  been  unex- 
pected and  agreeable.  The  recollections  growing  out  of  an 
■intimacy  for  four  or  five  weeks,  in  visiting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  in  Italy,  will  remain  among  the  most  che- 
rished and  durable  pleasures  of  our  tour. 

With  feelings  not  a  little  saddened  by  leaving  our  friends 
under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  reputed  dreari- 
ness of  the  road  to  be  traversed,  we  lefl  Yelletri  at  4  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  and  descended  rapidly  down  the  southern 
declivities  of  Mont  Albano.  The  gradual  advances  of  mor- 
ning, reddening  with  the  rich  hues  of  an  Italian  sky,  till  at 
length  the  sun  rose  above  the  Yolscian  hills,  might  at  another 
moment  have  been  hailed  with  delight.  More  than  half  of  our 
day's  ride  opened  at  once  before  us.     The  eye  takes  in  at 

one  view  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Pontinii  Mambeai  sooie- 

18* 
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thing  like  thirty  mites  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth  f 
bounded  on  the  west  bj  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east 
by  long  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  sweep  round  the' 
plain  with  a  gentle  curve,  meeting  the  sea  at  the  8outher]> 
extremity  and  terminating  to  the  north  in  the  Alban  Mountr 
In  front  rises  the  lofty  promontory  of  Circello,  which  is  as 
picturesque  as  it  is  classical,  forming  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  extended  landscape,  and  appearing  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  precisely  like  a  mountainous, 
broken  island,  separated  by  a  wide  strait  from  the  shore. 
This  bold,  insulated  headland,  the  fabled  residence  of  Circe, 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  has  been  described  both  by  Homer  and 
Yirgil  as  an  island,  either  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  one, 
pr  because  it  was  really  such,  at  the  period  when  the  Odyssey 
was  written.  The  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, as  these  marshes  are  evidently  not  only  alluvial,  but 
of  comparatively  recent  formation.  A  chain  of  small  lakes^ 
where  the  great  process  of  nature  in  converting  water  into 
land  is  not  yet  completed,  extends  along  the  sea-shore,  at 
points  least  liable  to  be  filled  by  debris  from  the  mountains. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  although  in  the  age  of  Yirgil, 
the  promontory  of  Circello  was  doubties§  connected  with  the 
main-land ;  yet  the  voyage  of  ^neas  was  coeval  with  that  of 
Ulysses,  and  the  Roman  poet  has  therefore  adopted  the  to- 
pography of  his  great  prototype,  deiscribing  objects  as  they 
were  supposed  to  exist,  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  rather 
nominal  than  real ;  for  the  slope  is  so  gradual  from  Yelletri 
to  Tre  Ponti,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  so  rural,  even  far  beyond  this  point, 
that  the  traveller  has  no  suspicion  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
those  regions,  which  by  many  are  supposed  to  breathe  pesti- 
lence and  death.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  former  con- 
dition, this  extensive  tract  at  present  much  more  nearly  re- 
sembles a  meadow  than  a  bog,  and  in  aspect  is  not  unlike  the 
borders  of  some  of  the  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
of  New-Tork.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  arable,  and  in 
several  places  the  peasants  were  seen  ploughing  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Extensive  pastures,  sprinkled  with  cattle, 
horses,  and  bufialo ;  and  a  curtain  of  forests  on  the  right, 
skirting  the  shore  of  the  sea,  occupy  the  remainder  of  this 
vast  alluvial  plain.    Very  litde  stagnant  water  was  observed 
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in  the  whole  distance  of  thirty  inil«s.  The  fielih  were  guy 
with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  ;  the  air  breathed  the  fra^ 
grance  of  spring,  instead  of  poisonous  effluvia ;  and  the  carols 
of  birds  were  much  more  frequently  heard,  than  the  croakingr. 
of  Horace's  frogs* 

As  it  regards  population,  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  as  deso- 
late as  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  A  succession  of  villages, 
seated  in  the  most  romantic  manner  along  the  brow  of  the 
mountains  on  the  left,  at  theldistance  of  four  or  five  miles,, 
are  almost  the  only  human  habitations  in  sight.  Blendid 
with  the  wildness  and  loneliness  of  nature,  they  render  the 
scenery  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque.  Here  reside  all 
the  inhabitants  who  descend  at  the  healthy  seasons  to  culti* 
vate  the  plain,  and  during  the  sickly  months  are  elevated 
above  the  mal'aria.  On  the  road  there  are  no  other  settle- 
ments or  population,  than  barely  enough  to  afford  shelter  and 
protection  to  travellers.  These  consist  chiefly  of  guard- 
houses for  the  lodgment  of  soldiers,  who  are  po&ted  at  short 
intervals  along  the  way,  armed  and  constantly  walking  as  sen- 
tinels, to  prevent  robberies  by  banditti.  The  troops  are  se- 
lected for  this  service  as  a  sort  of  punishment,  and  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  they  may  be  Considered 
-almost  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Their  accommodations  at  all  sea*^ 
sons  appear  to  be  miserable.  With  the  exception  of  the  half- 
way house,  a  wretched,  dirty,  comfortless  establishment, 
there  is  no  tavern  in  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  .Adjoining 
the  inn  stands  a  large  shell  of  a  church,  which  has  gone  to 
ruins,  and  is  now  used  as  a  stable.  A  good  hotel,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  hospices  on  the  Alps,  should  be  here  erected ; 
but  martyrs  are  not  so  common  as  they  once  were,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  respectable  persons,  who  for  either  love  or 
money,  are  willing  to  forego  the  comforts  of  society,  and  put 
life  in  jeopardy. 

The  road  itself  is  a  magnificent  work.  Its  history  is  pro- 
bably well  known  to  many  of  my  readers.  It  extends  twenty- 
five  miles  in  a  direct  line,  wide  enough  for  two  or  three 
carriages  abreast,  sufiiciently  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
meadow  to  be  always  dry,  or  in  other  words,  never  flooded, 
and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  rows  of  stately  oaks  and  elms, 
which  effectually  protect  the  traveller  from  the  sun  in  the  heat 
of  summer..  U  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old  Ap- 
pian  Way,  which  was  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius,  about 
three-  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  extending  at 
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first  fromHoBie  to  Capua,  and  subsequently  to.Bmmduaum 
-^  ditftanee  iQ«U  of  between  tbree  and  four  hundred  miles* 
Tbe  doobie  dojects  of  makiiig  a  ^od  road  and  of  draining 
the  marshes^  have  been  constantly  kept  is  view  from  that 
age  to  the  present,  to  effect  nvhich,  mints  of  money  have 
been  expended,  the  greater  part  of  it  ofiielessly.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  the  number  of  persons  usually  employed 
on  tbe  Erie  Canal  «t  any  stage  of  its  progress^  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  engineers  and  conimissioner^,  would 
accomplish  more  in  «  single  season,  than  all  the  Censors^ 
Consuls,  Emperors,  and  Popes,  have  done  in  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years  1  Most  of  tbem  went  to  work  without  any 
kind  of  8y«tem-«-«ot  so  much  as  even  to  take  a  levo), 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  waler  wo^ld  ran 
in  the  artificial  channels,  opened  at  a  vast  expense.  In  many 
mstflfic^s  projected  improvement  was   converted    into   a 

'  stalking-'horse,  for  the  purpose  of  acquirmg  popularity, 
and  a  great  ^ow  seemed  to  be  the  leading  motive.  The 
'Canals  were  dug  near  the  road,  where  every  person  could 
see  them,  and  read  the  nuineipus  inscriptions,  informing  him 
by  whom  they  were  executed.     Had  the  work  been  calcula- 

'  ted  for  any  public  utility,  such  an  emulation  would  have  been 
commendable ;  but  the  most  that  was  ever  accomplished  till 
the  toore  systematic  efforts  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  the  last 
century,  amounted  to  little  more  than  collecting  the  waters  of 
the  marsh. into  pits,  trenches,  and  r^<Brvoirs,  leaving  ihem  to 
stagnate  and  putrify.  In  the  age  of  Augustus,  a  broad  canal 
was  opened  along  the  Apptan  Way,  navigable  with  boats, 
but  reckoned  so  unhealthy,  that  passengers  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  voyage  in  the  night,  during  the  hot 
months,  to  escape  the  effluvia— an  odd  expedient  according 
to  our  mode  of  reasoning.* 

Nothing  is  apparently  more  obvious,  than  an  efiectual  plan 
for  draining  the  Pontine  marshes,  suggested  by  nature  herself. 
At  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  two  copious  streams, 
the  Astura  and  the  Ufens,  flow  with  strong  currents  into  the 
«ea.     Had  canals  opening  into  these  been-  extended  along 

*  The  same  idea  prevails  with  the  modern  Italians,  who  In  the  sumiiier 
months  travel  almost  exclusiyely  m  the  night,  setting  out  at  dusk  and  con- 
tinuing the  journey  till  daylight  This  is  a  strange  notion,  so  far  as  it 
regards  either  health  or  comfort.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  I  believe,  that 
the  exhalations  of  the  night  are  much  more  active  and  pestilential  than 
during  tbe  daf  .    But  there  ia-not  mack  praetiea)  pfailosophj  in  Ita^. 
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the  base  of  the  hills,  to  receive  the  fountains  which  there 
gush  out  and  descend  into  the  plain,  the  whole  Herculean 
labour  would  at  one  stroke  have  been  finished.  But  then 
the  work  would  not  have .  been  seen  by  travellers  upon  the 
Appian  Wayl  Any  peasant  accustomed  t(»  hedging  and 
ditching  might  at  a  glance  have  improved  upon  imperial 
projects.  Pope. Pius  VI.  whois  emphatically  " the  Man  of 
Ross"  among  the  Pontiffs,  in  part  adopted  the  above-men- 
tioned plan.  He  was  at  least  free  from  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting water  to  run  up  hill ;  and  at  the  outset,  authorized  a 
burvey  of  the  ground,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  level 
of  the  projected  channels.  Mis  great  fault  consisted  in  com- 
mencing his  work  in  the  middle  of  the  Marshes,  instead  of 
the  borders.  He  opened  two  canals,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Appian  Way,  and  gave  to  their  currents  towards  the 
Ufens  the  rapidity  of  an  ordinary  river.  The  waters  are 
^clear,  and  so  copious  as  to  be  navigable  with  boats,  which 
«re  now  drawn  by  men,  in  place  of  Horace's  mules.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  except  in  the  length  of  their  ears. 
We  saw  large  droves  of  bu^loes  wallowing  in  these  canals, 
with  nothing  but  their  heads  visible.  They  were  under  the 
•charge  of  herdsmen,  who  appeared  to  be  driving  them,  from 
their  pastures  on  the  waste,  to  the  road.  This  was  novel 
scenery,  even  to  travellers  from  a  land  of  prairies  and 
forests,  the  home  of  the  buffalo.  These  animals  are  here 
of  the  size  of  ordinary  black  cattle,  and  are  yoked  in  teams 
like  oxen. 

Lest  my  readers  begin  to  think,  I  am  stuck  in  the  mire  of 
■the  Pontme  Marshes,  we  will  make  our  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  without  pausing  upon  the  Pope's  bridge  over  the 
classical  Ufens,^  or  like  Horace,  to  wash  off  the  mud  con- 
tracted during  the  passage,  in  the  fountain  of  Feronia.| 
The  view  from  ibis  point,  independent  of  its  interesting  asso- 
ciations is  extremely  picturesque.     Within  «  few  railes  of 

• 

*  ^*  Circeumque  jugum ;  queis  Jupiter  Anxurus  ^rvia 
Pneridet,  et  Turidi  gaudens  Terooia  luco : 
Qua  Satare  jacet  atra  'palus,  geliduBqoe  per  imas 
Quaerit  iter  valles  atqiie  iu  mare  cooditur  Ufens.*^ 

t  "  Ora,  manueqiie  taa  laTimaay  Fenmia,  lymph*..'* 
As  most  of  the  oligects  described  in  tliese  qaotations  firom  Virgil  anc^ 
Horace  were  in  sight  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  two  poets  were  the  com* 
panions  of  our  coach  in  crossing  the  Marshes,  I  hopift  to^b^  eicused  fj»  thj& 
.  pedantry  of  citing  the  above  grap^  pasmges. 
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Uie  roady  on  tin  ngbt,  the  lone  woody  prdnioiifoiy  of  Oir^ 
eello  looks  as  if  it  migbt  contaia  as  maoy  prowling  moostets, 
.  as  the  Trojan  hero  found  in  its  wilds ;  and  siili  nearer  ob 
the  left,  the  lo%,  glittering  rocks  of  Anxur,  exhihiting  both 
at  the  base  and  upon  the  summit  ruins  of  (he  ancient  citjr, 
aheot  out  into  cliffs  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
overhang  the  sea*  Directly  in  front,  the  modem  town  of 
Terracina  is  sealed  upon  the  shore,  so  near  the  .water  that 
its  foundations  are  washed  by  the  waves.  We  reached  this 
place  at  11  o'clock,  and  afler  breakfast  passed  an  hour  in 
looking  at  the  few  antiquities  it  contains.  Among  these  is 
the  old  Roman  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent — an  im-^ 
mense  work  in  its  day.  It  whs*  repaired  for  the  last  thne  by 
Antoninus  Pins,  and  is  now  chciked  with  sand,  skirted  witii 
wild  bushes.  There  is  still  the  shadow  of  a  port,  into  which 
« small  stream  flows  and  the  swells  of  the  Mediterranean 
:  toll  with  a  good  deal  of  grandeur.  A  hard  sandy  beach 
offers  as  many  accommodations  for  bathing  as  ever.  Near 
Ihto  bait><>ur  stands  a  monstrous  shell  of  a  palace,  bu^t  and 
inhabited  a  part  of  the  yedsr  by  Pius  VI.  while  engaged  in 
drainiAg  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Its  only  interest  arises  from 
that- circumstance.     It  is  now  used  as  a  store-house. 

On  the  perpendicular  cliffs  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above 
iliie^town,  the  traveller  seeis  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apoli- 
'lo  ;  as  also  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
/doric.     The  latter  crown  the  summit  of  an  insulated,  pyra* 
.  midal  rock,  (on  which  once  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter,) 
forming  the  ei^treme  point  of  the  promontory,  the  sides  of 
which  have  been  partly  fiiced.with  artificial  masonry,  to  pre- 
^  yentithe  loosened  scales  from  falling  into  the  road.     Terra- 
cina is  half  unpeopled,  and  the  iew  remaining  inhabitants  ap- 
..  pear;  Id  be  in  a  state  of  indolence,  poverty,  and  starvation. 
As  Fonyth,  the  most  authentiG  of  our  guide-books^  informed 
U8  thaH^  every  fifth  man  is  here  an  assassin  or  asbirro^"  we 
felt  ne,an»ety  to  prolong  our  stay  beyond  the  time  required 
:for  the  horses  to  rest,  after  travelling  near  forty  miles  during 
^the  moriitn^';.     This  town  and  its  environs  Iwve  been  the 
most  common  haunts  of  banditti,  who  hafe  firequently  led 
,  travellera  eap^tive  into  the  neighbpurnig  moimtains^  -and  then 
eaterefd  iate  formal  stipulations  with  dien*  friends  to  redeem 
them  foraeoirtain  sum.*    These  freebooters  once  had  an 

*  Ode  of  our  Ittlun  Coonk  inlbrmed  nwf  that  mhis  feun  igo  a  Nea- 
politan of  libena.^dncatioii  Umag  in  fate  pisat^iaal  funidti,  tomdl  his 


th»  iMigotiatioiis  and  numage  the  foreign  tiffiam  of  tbe 
w>ttBtflaB  clan*  Bkit  if  oaj  of  tbeur  dMcendaote  stiU  eviat^ 
^e^  Iwdtbe  oomplabance  to  bt  U9  pa»8  lumiolevtedL  The 
most  oommoii  mode  of  robbery  is  to  majke  eoe  peaeengev 
deecend  freoi  the  coach  at  a  time,  and.  stretch  himself  upon 
theg|)oand,  lyi|ig  still  tiU  hie  pockets  are  pickedi  and  his  ba^ 
gagepiHaged. 

On  leaving  Temictna»  the  road  makes  a  bold  sweeps  to* 
wards  the  east^  and  tcayersesa' beautiful  plain,  bounded  on 
one  side  by -an  amphitheatre  of  biUs^iiad  on  the  other  by  in* 
lets  fnoa  ihe  sea*  The  country  is  richly  wooded,  green,  and 
flowery  ; .  but  notwithi^aoding  all  its  charms,  it  is  said ?  to  be 
unhealtl^y  owing  to  the  quantity  of  stagnant  water  in*  the 
vicinity.  At  the  distanee  of  two  or  three,  mil^,  passing 
under  the  aioh  of  the  Torre  de'Coofihi,  (the  Border  Tower,) 
we  left  the.  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  behind^  and  entered,  the 
Idngdop  of  Naples*  A  swarm  of  custom»house  officers 
were  lounging  upon  the  boundary,  and  the  sentinel  sotdiere 
thickened  al(#ng  the  path,'alm(i8t  withao  call  of  one  another*. 
The  delay  m  the  examination  of  our  passports  and*  trunks 
was  much  shorter  and  less  vexatious  than  had  been  antici^ 
pated. 

At  Fondly  the  first  town  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  the 
principal  street  runs  along  the  old  Appian  Way,  just  a»  it  was 
two  thousand  years  ago,  furnishing  a  perfect  specimen  of>  its 
construction.  It  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  rak 
ther  rudely  adjust,  and  by  no  means  answering  my  expee-* 
tations  of  this  far-famed  road.  The  pavements  of  Florenoe  ^ 
fax  surpass  it  in  material,  workmanship,  strength,  and  beauty* 

The  old  town  of  Itri  is  romantically  situated. in  the  wildest 
part  of  this  defile,  the  houses  straggling  up  the  stoepac« 

attention  to  otben  in  which  patronage  was  leu  Toluntiiy.  Ha  was  soon; 
promoted  to  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  whose  fasUiesses  in  the  depth 
of  Hie  Apennines  long  eluded  discovery.  At  length  a  Tillage  girl  was  ob- 
served going  to  an  unfrequented  .pass  in  the  mountains  with  a  basket  of 
fowls,  and  &0  police  entertainiiig  some  suspicions  of  her  errand,  secretly 
followed  her.  She  was  soon  met  by  the  chief  of  the  brigands,  who  came 
to  receive  the  provisions.  He  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  his  claa 
taken  pnsoners.  They  had  a  luxuilous  residence  in  the  caverns,  filled  with 
the  spifls  of  wealthy  travellers.  A  physician  was  released  from  captivity, 
after  harii^  been  long  a  prisoner  without  the  means  of  paying  fats  raaom. 
Other  captives  have  fared  worse  in  having  their  ears  cropped,  or  in  being 
cut  in  quarters ! 
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clivitiNPOSi  ^tber  hand,  hk  the  widls  of  the  bcdldingSy  along' 
tha  narrow,  dirty,  beggarly  streets,  specimens  of  substantial 
masonry  are  seen,  said  to  be  older  than  the  foundatioi^  of 
Rome  itselC  Om  coach  was  here  so  beset  with  swarms  of 
inendicants,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  close  the 
windows,  to  avoid  their  importanate  cries,  which  could  not 
have  been  hushed  without  exhausting  our  purses.  .  Such  is 
the  distress  of  a  population  in  a  country  apparently  teeming 
"with  plenty.  The  hills  are  crowned  with  olives^  and  the 
vales  produce  com  and  wine  in  abundance.  But  between 
the  oppressions  of  the  government  and  the  indolence  of  the 
subject,  the  peasantry  are  more  degraded  and  wretched  than- 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  dominions. 

Just  before  sunset  we  paused  opposite  an.  old  tower  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  three  labourers,  at  work  in  a  field  near 
the  base,  informed  us  that  it  was  the  Ma/woleum  of  Ciceto, 
Such  an  object  was  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  One  of  the 
peasants  led  the  way,  and  kindly  lent  us  a  helping  hand  in 
climbing  up  the  exterior  of  its  crumbling  wails.  It  is  two 
stories  high,  of  a  rude  construction,  the  basement  being 
composed  of  blocks  of  Travertine,  and  the  upper  story  of 
brick  and  mortar,  intermingled  wi^  stone.  The  interior  is 
hollow,  with  niches  for  statues,  and  a  column  rising  in  the 
centre,  apparently  to  support  the  shattered  roof,  which  is  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  and  richly  mantled  with  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers.  It  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the^  very  spot  where 
the  great  Roman  orator  was  overtaken  and  assassinated  by 
flerennius,  an  emissary  of  Antony,  while  the  former  was  en* 
deavouring  to  escape  id  a  litter,  from  his  Formian  Villa  to  the 
sea  shore,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

'From  the  Mausoleum  of  Cicero,  a  most  magnificent  sun- 
set view  opened  upon  us  towards  the  south,  embracing  a 
range  of  mountains  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  the  top  of  Vesuvius  in 
ihe  distance — the  blue  expanse  of  the  sea  washing  a  long 
line  of  coast — and  the  lofly  promontory  of  Gaeta,  projecting 
out  several  miles  at  the  western  e](tremity  of  the  bay.  This 
bold  headland  immortalized  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  song, 
'  ^xceeds  in  picturesque  beauty  any  thing  I  have  seen  even  in 
lltaly,  the  land  of  enchantment  as  it  regards  distant  views. 
:  \Ax\  artist  of  the  finest  fancy  could  not  select-  and  group  ob- 
[jects  to  more  advantage,  than  they  have  been  fortuitously 
combined  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  art,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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popuhtioD  destitute  of  taste^  wbo  have  not  wittingly  contri- 
buted aa  iota  to  the  embellishment  of  their  landscaped.  From 
the  extreme  point  of  Gaeta,  the  shore  sweeps  with  a  bold, 
and  graceful  curve  to  Mola,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 'to 
the  east.  The  old  town  extends  from  the  end  of  the  cape 
half  way  round  the  bay,  the  white  buildings  rising  from  tne 
edge  of  the  water  up  the  declivity.  On  the  summit  of  the 
promontory  are  seen  the  antique  castle  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, and  the  mausoleum  of  Lucius  Plancus,  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  the  founder  of  Lyons.  To  the  north  the  woody 
t<^8  of  mountains  form  a  wild  and  rural  back-ground.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  elements  of  a  picture,  which,  brightened  by 
skies  and  waters  rivelMng  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their 
hues,  and  embellished  by  the  fresh  luxuriance  of  spring, 
wholly  baffles  the  powers  of  description.  -  It- seemed  so  much 
like  enchantment,  and  formed  sijch  a  fine  image  to  be  pre- 
served unbroken  in  the  mind,  that  we  did  not  in  this  instance 
give  cha3e  to  the  rainbow,  till  its  tints  vanbhed  amidst  beg- 
gars and  their  dirty  habitations. 

Fn  our  ride  of  a  mile  or  twa  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Cicero 
to  the  little  town  of  Mola  di  Gaeta,  situated  upon  the  very 
margin  of  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Formis 
were  seen  strewed  along  the  road.  We  took  lodgings  for  the 
night  at  a  large  and  comfortable  hotel,  called  La  Villa  di 
Cicerone^  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cicero's  house,  though 
the  tradition  does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  grounded.  At 
•any  rate,  its  locatiop  is  enchanting.  The  declivity  between 
the  court-yard  and  the  sea  is  covered  with  magnificent  groves 
of  the  citron  and  orange.  Most  of  the  trees  were  laden  with 
golden  fruit,  while  the  blossoms  of  others  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance.  The  landlord  unlocked  the  gates  of  this  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  and  bade  us  weWme  to  any  portion  of  its 
contents.  We  however  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  his  Hberal- 
ity,  but  permitted  the  bending  branches  and  rich  clusters  to 
hang  unmolested,  toe  beautiful  to  the  eye  to  be  profaned  by 
the  grosser  senses.    ' 

^  Below  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Villa  are  scattered  along  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  and  even 
extending  for  some  distance  into  the  bay,  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Descending  from  the  .wall  by  a 
ladder,  we  examined  by  twilight,  (with  the  aid  of  a  young 
moon  hanging  her  silver  horn  above  Mount  CsscubtiSs)  the  re- 
mains ef  baths,  porches,  and  subterranean  arches,  still  in  a 
VOL.  ti.  19 
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stai^  of  toletaUa  pr9s^nratiiHi«  The  aditudih  <»f  Ibe  ibore  ifli 
uiibrokeii,,8ft;^e  oolybj  themurmur?  of  tb^.sea,  wbkhhere 
seemato  feel  ali  the  indolence  of  the  climatey  ^nd  rollK  in  its 
sluggish  billows  upon  the  wreck  of  Rocnan  luxury.  In  a  re-^ 
treat  so  absolutely  enchanting,  with  high  hills  rising  on  one 
hand,  and  the  hollow  port  described  in  the  Odyssey,  spread* 
ing  on  the  otjber — ainidst  scenery  enriched  by  the  prodigality 
of  nature,  and  hallowed  by  thc^  muse,  of  Uooaer  and  Yirf^and 
Horace,  as  well  as.  associated  with  the  .nanu»  of  TuUyr-nny 
readers  must  iodul^e  me  in  a  little,  romance  of .  feeling* 
Prompted  by  the  pages  of  |hc  ancient  poets,.  ian$y  reoaU«] 
the  images  of  other  agei$,  when  old  Ulysses^  mooring  his  fleet 
in  the  bay,  wei^t  on  shor^  perhaps  with  .bis  crew,i  to  frohc 
with  the  peasant  girls  of  Laestrygonia ; .  or  whea  at.  a  subse* 
quent  period,  the  Orator  of  Rome,  retiring,  to  the  classic 
shades  of  Forrai8B,.^v9  his  attic  nights  to  ibe  pursuilfrof  elo^ 
quelle,  and  philosophy*  His  vigils  were  scaroely  protracted 
to  a  later  hour  thiin.  my  own*  The  citron  groves,  peeping 
through  the  windows  of  my  apartment,  were  the  last  to  bid 
me  good  night,  and  the  first  to  greet  me  on  the  morrow. 
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ROUTS  FROM  CULETA  TO  NAl^ES — KQfTtTRlVJS— RIVBS  LXRIB — 
0AFUA---AVBS4A — ^ASBIVAL  AT  NAFUES — ^ASPBCfT  OF  THE 
dTT-^FBINCIPAIi  8TBBET8 — SKETCS  OF  THE  BAT,  ISLANHS, 
SBOBBS,  HABBOUB,  AND  OTHER  OUTUNES — ROTAL  GARDEN 
•— TOHBS  OP  VIROIL  AND   SA^AKARO. 

J^tay^  1826. — At  5  o'clo<;k  on  themoming  of  the  10th,  wc 
resumed  our  journey  towards  Naples,  pasiiing  through  the 
largQ  modern  town  of  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  filth  and  pov.erty  of 
which  present,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  rural  charms  of  the 
Yilla  just  lef^  with  regret.  The  country  onward  preserves 
its  picturesque  character,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
scenery  already  described.  A  ride  of  an  hour  brought  us  to 
the  ruios  of  old  Mintumm,  scattered  over  a  green  plain  on 
the  right  h9,vk  of  the  Liria.  In  afield  on  the^left  of  the  road, 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  which  extended 
from  the  brpw  of  an  neighbouring  hill  to  the  town,  and  sofi^ 
plied  it  wi^  water.    The  vmOB  of  the  ampbithoatre^  similar 
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in  constroction  to  others  of  the  same  age,  are  yet  tolerably 
perfect.  Minttim^  is  associated  with  one  df  the  most  inte- 
resting events  in  the  life  of  Caius  Marius,  who  secreted  him* 
self  in  a  nei^bouring  fen,  till  he  itas  dragged  from  his  lurk- 
ing place  by  the  partisans  .of  Sylla.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
his  imprisonment  arid  condemnation  to  de^th,  when  the  stern- 
ness of  his  countenance  disarmed  the  executioner,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  escape  hence  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  to 
muse  upon  the  decline  of  his  own  fortones  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Carthage. 

The  Liris,  the  liquid  Liris,  in  name  as  smooth  as  its  own 
unruffled  current,  has  now  assumed  the  semi-batbarous  ap-^ 
pellatioh'  of  the  Garigliano — a  modern  Shibboleth,  which 
none  bat  the  Italians  can  '*  frdme  to  pronounce  ;^'  and  if  ex- 
actness of  orthoepy  were  made^the  criterion,  fbw  strangers 
would  be  permitted  to  pasa  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  Imks 
together  by  a  most  fWtgile  ch^in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  La- 
tium  and  Campania.  The  river  itself' is  one  of  the  largest 
'and  finest  we  have  found  in  Italy.  It  is  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  Tiber,  within  ^the  walls  of  Rome,  but  difibrs  entirely  in 
eharactei^,  having  none  of  the  turbulence  and  impetuosity  of 
the  latter..  The  banks  are  ehaded  wilh  poplars  arid  elms,  and 
bordered  by  a  broad,  fertile,  flowery  plain,  which  the  foad 
traverses  between  Garigliano,  and 'St.  Agatha.  An  insulated, 
shattered  tower,  overhanging  tl^e  stream,  and  half  concealed  y 
by  the.  fdiage,  forms  a  most  picturesque  object  in  the  land- 
Bc4pe.  In  crossing  tiiis  delicious  vale,  we  met  a  regiment 
of  Austrian  cavaliy,  riding  full  tilt,  and  raising  a  glorious 
dust.  They  were  on  liieir  Way  to  Terraciva,*  to  meet  Leopold 
the  brother  of  the  k^ng  of  Naples,  and  to  escort  him  to  town, 
on  iiis  return 'firom  tiie  north  of  Europe.  When  the  corps 
was  first  descried  at  a  distance,  with  nodding  plumes  and 
armour  guttering  in  the  sun,  the  spectacle  was  quite  martial, 
leaving  the  mind  fi*ee  to  fancy  it  a  squadron  of  Numidian. 
horse,  from-  the  Camp  of  Hannibal  aft  Capua ! 

Th^  environs  of  St.  Agatha  are'  beautiful,  but  the  village 
is  mean  and  miserable.  A  stately  bridge  connects  it  with 
Sessa,  (the  ancient  Suessa,)  a  handsmtie  town  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  liver.  Here  the  traveller  again  meets  the 
Appian  Way,  Which  he  had  deserted  at  Minturaee.  Passing 
8  finely  wooded  country,  tolerably  well  cultivated,  rural  iri  its 
aspect,  covered  with  vineyards,  fields  ^ef  com,  iited  pastures, 
we  crossed  the  M^  of  Yolturno,  and  entered  Capua  at  11 
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o'clock.  -  The  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Tiber^ 
and  quite  as  turbid,  winds  with  a  good  deal  of  majesty  under 
the  very  walb  of  the  town.  A~  large  fortress  was  observed  o|i 
the  right  foank,  garrisoned  by  a  solitary  soldier,  who  was 
standing  sentinel  upon  the  parapet.  This  circumstance  is  the 
mo|re  remarkable,  as  the  city  is  now  as  full  of  Austrian  troops 
as  it.  ever  was  with  the  legions  of  Hannibal.  Every  other 
person  you  meet  wears  a  military  dress,  and  the  rest,  as  a 
consequence^  are  beggars. 

While  our  horses  were  resting  at  the  hotel,  we  walked  to 
the  cathedral  and  one  or  two  other  churches,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  some  Ron^an  antiquities,  unworthy  of  notice  ; 
but  the  streets  were  so  thronged  with  mendicants,  that  a  re- 
treat was  effected  .as  soon  possible.  Some  of  the  miserable 
beings  who  beset  us  with  their  importunities  were  deformed, 
and  others  diseased  ;  and  by  way  of  enforcing  their  claims 
to  charity,  they  have  a  fashion  of  thrusting  their  withered 
limbs  into  the  traveller's  face,  compelling  him  to  witness  ob- 
jects that  sicken  and  disgust.  -  Such  occurrences  are  so  fre- 
quent as  to  form  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  comforts  of  a 
person  of  any  feeling.  Gapua  seems  to  be  the  head  quarters 
of  paupers,  who  are  far  more  .numerous  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  ;  and  of  all  the 
towns  I  have  ever  visited,  this  is  the  most  wretched.  The 
population  is  reduced  to  seven  thousand,  and  seems  to  be 
wasting  away  by  absolute  starvation.'  We  went  through  the 
form  of  taking  breakfast  at  the  hotel ;  but  if  Hannibal  and  his 
army  had  found  as  hard  fare  as  crowned  our  table,  they  ^oiild 
never  have  been  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Campania  !  . 

The  road  between  Capua  and  Naples,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  is  uniform  and  presents  few  objects  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller. It  leads  in  nearly  a  direct  line  over  an  extensive  plain, 
possessing  a  light  soil,  covered  with  poplars,  and  shaded  with 
vines  hanging  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  like  the  vineyard?  in 
the  vale  of  the  Arno.  The  intermediate  spaces  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  culture  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  lupins,  and  a  variety  of 
vegetables.  There  are  no  houses  scattered  over  the  land- 
scape,and  nothing  to  give  it  life  and  animation.  Midway  is  the 
large  and  populous  town  of  A  versa,  which  is  another  Capua 
in  the  character  of  its  idle,  half-naked,  and  starving  inhabit- 
ants— actually  starving  in  the  midst  of  a  country  on  which 
nature  has  lavished  her  bounties !  The  yells  oif  hoggairig^ 
'""^'unning  the  horses,  compelled  us  again  to  close  the  win-* 
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6piwB  of  ilie  cotteh,  and  eBcvpe  iui  soon  as  fioinble  from  mi- 
sery, which  could  not  be  Totiersd. 

Jost  before  resebiiig  Naptes,  a  long  vista  in  '^e.  road 
opens  upon  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  hiHs  beyond  the  bay ; 
but  the  view  is  not  commanding^  disclosing  nothing  of  the 
town.  A  pretty  Doric  temple,  one  story  high,  stands  upon 
the  verge  of  the  p|ain.  Making  a  short  turn  to  the  right,  we 
desc^oded  a  steep  declivity  into  the  great  avenue  of  the  city 
with  as  much  rapidity,  as  the  custom-house  officers  and  sen- 
tinels who  guarded  the  entrance  would  permit.  Our  coach 
was  stoppewl  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  and  a  fee  exacted 
by  each  of  the  placemen.  Weary  of  so  much  delay  and  ex* 
tortion,  we  at  length  direeted  the  postillion  to  goon,  and 
leave  the  authorities  of  his  majesty  to  send  for  us  if  tbey 
i^hose.  Frequent  impositions  of  this  kind  are  practised  npon 
the  traveller. 

Our  entrance  into  Naples,  at  5  o'clock  on  &  pleasant  tQeN 
noon;  the  hour  of  the  greatest  activity  and  bustle,  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  extent, 
architcfctural  ma|^fioence,  and  population  of  the  city.  The 
avenue^  in  approaching  from  Rome,  terminates  in  the  Strada 
Nuova^  extending  something  like  a  mile  in  a  right  line,  of 
about  twiee^he  width  of  Broadway,  and  bordered  on  both 
sides  with  haiidsome  buildings,  some  of  which  are  colossal 
in  their  dimensions.  Among  these  are  the  Albergo  de'  Po- 
veri,  (the  Asylum  of  the  poor,)  about  two  thousand  feet  in 
length,,  four  stories  high  besides  the  attic,  presenting  a  front 
highly  embellished  with  Ionic  pillars ;  aind  farther  on,  the 
Studii  Pubblici,  (the  Royal  Acacfemy  of  Arts,)  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions.  From  the  latter  building  the  Toledo,  the 
principal  street  in  Naples,  corresponding  with  the  Corso  at 
Rome,  opens  at  right  angles  with  the- Strada  Nuovd,  and  ex- 
tends another  mile  in  a  right  line  to  the  quay.  It  is  paved 
with  flags  like  Florence,  and  bordered  by  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  four,  five,  and  even  six  stories  high,  with 
balconies  or  piazzas  in  front,  and  with  terraced  roofs.  Near 
the  foot  of  it,  on  the  left,  stands  the  King^s  Palace,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  that  of  &e  Prince  Leopold 
and  the  church  of  St  Francis,*  n6t  yet  completed.     From 

*  This  enormous  pil^,  vrith  a  arcalar  portico  iu/froDt,  and  a  dome  in 
imitalxon  of  9t.  Peter's,  was  begun  by  the  late  King,  in  coDseqaeace  of  a 
now  made  duHng  his  exile  by  the  French,  that  if  he  was  restored  to  his 
throne,  he  would  erect » temple  to  the  Virgin  or  BU  Francis. 

19* 
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the  Toledo^  we  made  another  turn  through  the  street,  or  more 
property  quay  of  St  Lucia,  winding  round  a  bold  point  of 
rocks  and  bringing,  us  in  full  view  of  the  faubourg  of  the 
Chiaia,  or' west  end  of  the  tpwn. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  tracing  this  route,  because 
it  leads  through  nearly  all  the  magnificence  which  Naples 
can  boast,  and  will  serve  to  fix  certain  localities,  to  whidh  al- 
lusion will  hereailer  be  made.  In  the  whole  of  this  distance 
of  something  more  than  two  miles,  the  streets  were  literally 
thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestrians,  exhibiting  the  style, 
costumes,  and  manners  of  the  country.  Such  a  crowd,  so 
busy,  noisy,  bustling  and  <  gay,  led  us  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  population  wer^  abroad,  on  some  great  festival..  But 
subsequent  observation  satisfied  us,  that  the  Toledo-  at  all 
times  exhibits  the  same  spectacle,  which  will  not  appear  so 
strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  city  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  4^0,000,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  lite- 
rally live  and  even  sleep  in  the  streets.  The  bustle  of  the 
multitude  appeared  the  more  striking  to  us  by  way  of  con- 
trast, in  coming  from  the  comparatively  unpeopled  hills  of 
Rome.  A  strongly  marked  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  is  observable-  at  the  first 
glance.  The  Neapolitans  form  collectively  the  meanest, 
dirtiest,  ^nd  most  degraded  population  in  all  Italy.  Some- 
thing like  50,000  lazzaroni,  with  naked  bronze  legs,  coarse 
kilts,  caps,  and  shirts  with  their  bosoms  open,  constitute  by 
no  means  the  most  abject  portion  of  this  moral  chaos,  where 
wretchedness  and  gaiety,  poverty  and  splendour  are  all 
mingled  together.  Even  the  higher  classes  exhibit  little  of 
that  personal  beauty,  taste  in  dress,  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners, which  characterize  the  Romans.  Although  Naples  is 
a  commercial  place,  the  shops  of  the  Toledo  make  no  show 
in  comparison  with  those  of  London  or  Paris,  or  even  with 
those  of  Legh6m  and  Florence.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
leading  features,  which  strike  the  traveller  at  his  entrance 
into  the  third  city  in  Europe,  in  point  of  magnitude. 

Soon  afler  our  arrival,  we  took  private  lodgings  o^d  the 
Chiaia,  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  Our  win- 
dows and  the  balconies  in  front  of  them  look  down  upon  the 
Royal  Garden  at  our  feet,  and  command  a  yiew  of  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples,  which  has  justly  been  extolled  for  its  pictu- 
resque beauty.  A  general  idea  of  its  outlines  ipay  be  con- 
vjdjed  in  few  words,    it  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  sweeping 
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round  wi&  a  bold  and  almost  unbroken  curve  from  Cape- 
Miaeno,  on  the  north-west,  to  Gape  Campanella,  on  the 
south-east.  Tha  chord  between  Aese  two  promontorief  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  open  sea  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Yesuvius. 
Some  have  supposed  from  the  shape  as  well  as  from  the  geo* 
logical  formation  of  the  bay,  that  it  was  once  the  crater  of 
an  immense  volcano.  There  are  certainly  strong  retisons  to 
favour  such  a  hypothesis.  The.  whole  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples  is  volcanic,  and  the  fires  along  the  shores  in  save* 
ral  places  are  not.  yet  extinct,  n  Disjoined  fragments  of  the 
brim  of  the  crater,  shattered  probably  by  earthquakes,  and 
partly  buried  by  irruptions  of  the  sea,  may  ^till  be  traced  in 
its  whole  circumference. 

Beginning  at  Cape  Miseno,  the  islands  of  Procida  and 
Ischia  extend  several  miles  into  the  Mediterranean,  preser- 
ving a  line  which  mi^t  lead  to  the  belief,  that  they  formed  a 
section  of  the  periphery.  Both  bear  evident  marks  of  ha- 
ving been  torn  asunder  by  a  convulsion  of  the  elements ; 
and  in  the  latter,  tiie  subterranean  fires  are  still  burning, 
though  there  has  been  no  irruption  since  the  14th  century. 
Between  Ischia  and  Capri,  another  large  island  situated' near 
Cape  Campanella,  there  is  &  chasm  of  perhaps  ten  miles, 
forming  the  principal  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  through  which 
the  view  of  the  sea  is  boundless.  Capri  exhibits  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  being  a  mere  ruin,  which  has  withstood  the 
warring  elements,  and  now  lifts  its  shattered  rocks  above  the 
waves.  Its  position  is  precisely  such  as  to  form  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  fragments,  and  to  favour  the  'foregoing 
hypothesis.  From  Capri  to  the  shores  of  Sorrento,  there  is 
another  channel  four  or  five  miles  in  width.  ,  This  Kne  of 
islands,  in  conjunction  with  the  long  promontories  projecting 
out  on  either  side,  in  some. measure  serves  to  break  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea,  and  to  render  the  waters  of  the  bay  eom<> 
paratively  tranquil.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
these  high,  shapeless,  fantastic  rocks  emerging  from  the 
azure  Waste,  and  bearing  upon  their  tops  little  villages  and 
tufU  of  trees,  visible  fi*om  the  transparency  of  the  air  at  the 
distance  of  Naples. 

From  Cape  Campanella  ta  the  village  of  Castellamare^ 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  the  hills  of  Sorrento  rise 
boldly  from  the  very  margin,  to  the  height  of  perhaps  two 
thousand  feel^  and. are  extremely  romantic,  exhibiting  a  few 
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ivliiie  buiMingSy  scattered  along  their  wild  declivities.  At 
the  abpve  named  village,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nt^S'  retreats  towards  the  east,  and  thence  sweeps  to  the 
north,  forming  a  vast  ampfaitheatret  in  the  midst  of'  whick 
YesttTius  rears  its  insulated  cone  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on 
the  eastern,  shore  pf  ^e  bay,  extends  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  white  villages,  comprving  Castellaraare,  Torre  dell'- 
Annunziata^  Torre  del  Greco,  Resina,  and  Portici.  Near 
the  last  of  these  towns,  the  faubourg  of  Naples  commences, 
and  the  city  stretches  thence  along  the  noi^ern  side  of  the 
basin,  for  a  distance  of  Gve  or  six  m^es,  indoding  the^west* 
em  suburbs.  /The  remainder  of  the  cape,  wheoce  we* set 
out  in  tracing  this  circuit,  is  lofty  and  solkaiy- with- the  excep* 
tton  of  a&w  boildiags  sprinkled  over  the  woody  hiils.  So 
much  for  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  great  and  8plen*> 
did  panoraraa,  winch  lus  been  surveyed  fronr  almost  every 
possible  point  of  view,  as  well  as  under  every  variety  of  as* 
peet,  and  never  without  delight.  I  have  seen  it  in  storm  and 
sunshine  ;  in  the  dimness  of  morning  and  evening  twilight ; 
in  the  glories  of  noon-day ;  and-  under  the  softer  light  of 
the  full  moon. 

The ,  outlines  of  Naples  itself  'may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  best  advantage  from  the  water,  in  an  excursion  we  made 
along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  A  small  stream 
divides  the  eastern,  faubourg  from  the  royal  village  of  Por- 
tici. It  is  said  that  a  large  river  here  once  fell  into>  the  bay, 
but  was  dried  up  and  its  fountains  changed  by  the  great  erup- 
tion of  At ount  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79.  Coasting  from  this 
point  westerly,  the  vuyager  soon  makes  the  light,  standing 
'oddly  enough^ upon  the  wharf,  with  a  snugTcading-room  in 
the  basement,  not  for  the  benefit  of  sea-faring  men,  but  of 
the  citizens,  who  see  the  lantern  poised  at  an  elevation  of 
some  fifty  feet,  and  scarcely  more  prominent  than  a  lamp  at 
one  of  the  windows. of  his  Majesty's  Palace.  . 
■  The^port  of  Naples  is  small  and  unimportant,  in  compari- 
son  with  maqy  others,  even  in  Italy.  It  is  far  inferior  in 
dimensions,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  shipping,  to  that  of 
Genoa  or  Leghorn.  It  is  of  a  square  form,  covering  only  a 
few  acres,  and  defended  on  two  sides  by  moles,  construct- 
ed while  the  French  had  possession  of  the  city  in  the  14th 
century. 

That  part  lof  Naples,  which  extends  from  the  portoorth- 
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erly  to  the  Sirada  Nuova  and  westerly  to  the  Toledo,  com- 
prising the  most  populous  district,  is  generally  mean  and 
dirty.'  Its  situation  is  comparatively  low,  and  its  streets 
narrow  and  dark.  At  the  foot  of  the  Toledo  commences 
what  may  be  denominated  the  court  end  of  the  town.  Here 
are  the  Royal  Barracks,  covering  several  acres  on  a  level 
with  the  Water,  under  the  windows  and  terraces  of  the  King's 
Palace.  ^ 

The  facade  of  the  Palace  from  the  water,  looks  like  a 
large  brewery.  It  exhibits  neither  taste  nor  spendour  in  its 
exterior,  as  seen  in  this  direction.  The  terrace,  shaded  with 
domestic  orange  trees,  is  pretty.  At  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  stands  the  Castello  Nuovo — a  shapeless  pile,  ornament- 
ed with  Gothic  bas-relief,  and  intended  as  an  arsenal,  some- 
thing in  the.  style  of  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  yet  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  its  vacant  halls  are  without  interest  of 
any  kind.  The  stately  palace  of  the  king  at  Capo  di  Monte, 
seated  on.  the  top  of  ^  woody  hill  two  miles  from  town,  forms 
at  a  distaace  a  very  proininefit  object.  Prince  Leopold's 
palace  is  a  lofty  edifice,  and  appears  to  much  better  advan- 
tage, than  does  that,  of  hi»  Majeaty. 

West  of  the  Toledo,  the  city  assumes  a  more  romantic  cha- 
racter. The  Tufo  hills  here  become  brokeii  and  rise  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  ranging  along  nearly 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  terminating  in  a  high  promontory 
at  B^isB.  Back  of  the  town,  they  are  moderately  clothed 
with  trees  and  sprhakled,  with  villas.  The  large  old  castle  of 
St.  Elmo  hangs  upon  the  brow,  and  completely  overlooks 
the  city  and  bay.  It  is  much  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  Naples.^  Its  commanding  situation  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  guide-books,  induced  us  to  dimb  to  the  old  convent 
«f  San  Martino  standing  under  its  battlements — an  underta- 
king of  no  small  labour,  on  a  warm  day.  The  view  of  the 
hills  and  sea  is  very  fine ;  but~iof  the  town  yo\i  see  tittle, 
save  a  waste  of  terraces  and  fiat  roofs.  Even  at  this  aerial 
height,  the  eye  cannot  fathom  the  fissjures  of  the  deep  streets. 
Tlib  convent  is  at  presenit  occupied  as  a  hospital  of  invalid 
soldiers.  A  small  church  is  attached  to  it ;  but  neither  in 
its  costly  embellishments,  nor  in  the  neighbouring  villas,  to 
which  we  extended  our  excursion,  was  any  thing  observed 
{Mirticularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  gardens  are  detig^tful 
in  situation ;  but  their  walls  of  evergreen  have  been  spmled 
by  the  Aears  and  pruning-hook.     Terra  cotta  statuesi  Ye- 
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nuses  with  splintered  arms,,  and  emperors  with  broken  noses^ 
are  as  •plenty' as  blackberries. 

Under  the  walls  of  St.  £lmo,'«  spur  of  the  bills  called  the 
Vomero  shoots  out  at  right  angles  to  the  range,  terminating 
at  the  margin  of  the  bay^  in  a  high  perpendicular  bhiff,  and 
diTiding  the  town  tntQ  two  sections.  Its  sumimit  is  coyered 
with  buildings,  drerhanging  the  streets  and  quays  of  St.  Lu- 
cia and  Chiatamone.  A  zig-zag^  terrace  leads  to  its  bro^, 
forming  a  connexion  between  &e  upper  and  lower  world. 
Directly  under  its  cliffs,  stands  the^'CSastello  del  Uovo.  It 
is  a  monstrous  pile,  seated  iroon  a  little  inland,'  once  the  villa 
of  Lnculhis,  which  was*  separated  from  the  main-land  by  an 
eartfaqoske,  and  is  now  reunited  by  a  draw-bridge.  This 
and  At.  Elmo  constitute  the  only  defences  of  the  town. 

From  this  point,  and  indeed  from  the  foot  of  the  Toledo, 
a  fine  cpiay,  guarded  by  a  baloetrade,  extends  for  nearija 
mile  along  ^e  shore  of  the  bay.  Between  die  sea-wall  and 
the  splendid  avenue  of  the  Chiaia,  lies  the  Villa  Iteale  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  half  a  mile  in  length,  ^and  ^erhape 
five  handred  feet  in  width,  oji^erfaanging  (he  water,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  road  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  ■  it  is  inter- 
sected  *4iy  gravel  walks  in  all  possible  directions;  planted 
with  aoaeia,  ilex,  and  other  shrubbery,  in  the  style  of  English^ 
park  scenefy  ;  omamenled  with  two  Grecian  temple^  one 
dedicated  to  Yirgil  and  the  other  to  Taaao;  felreshed  with 
fountains,  meagre  in  comparison  widi  those  of  Rome ;  and 
filled  with  statues,  chiefly  consisting  of  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  in  Italy.  The  famous  Famese  Bull  was 
here  onee  turned  out  to  pasture,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  dark, 
dirty  stall  in  the  Museum.  Most  of  the  other  choice  arti- 
cles have  also  fled  for  covert,  from  the^  mildew  of  &e  sea  air. 
We  saw  half -a  dozen  lazzaroni  at  work  with  handspikes,  in 
loadii^.  upon  a  dray  some  colossal  god,  destined  to  fift  a 
niche  in  the  gallery. 

The  Royal  Villa  or  mere  properly  Garden,  (far  their  is  no 
lodge  in  it  save  a  mean  eofiee-house,  where  the^Neapoiitans 
eat  ice-creams  and  drink  beer,)  is  the  fashionable  promenade 
for  the  higher  classes,  espeeiidly  on  Sonday  afternoon,  when 
they  are  attnM^ted  thither  by  the  HHisic  of  a  large  and  excel- 
lent military  band.  On  these  occasions,  the  whole  area,  is 
filled  with  erowds^f- both  sexes,  in  dresses  more  splendid 
dian  rich^  fisore  gaodytkan  neat.  AU  the  beaul(y  which  the 
oity  can  boast  flaunts  along  tiie  aHeya,  and  Austrian  pAumes 
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daaot  coDipoM  ibe  whole  of  Uie  group.  ThcfChiaiaoppo* 
site  the.  Ganiei!)  open  to  it  oa  one  side  and  bofdered  on  the 
other  by  a  range  of  lofty  hoases,  is  the  termmatkMi  of  the 
Gorsoy  where  all. the  carnages  and  equipages  in  town  parade 
every  evening.  Many  of  the  fashionables^  who  probably 
dine  on  fnacaroni-  for  six  sous  a  heady*  appear  upon  the 
course  in  style,  with  footmen  inlivery  and  chasseurs  for  their 
protectors !  They  often,  sit  in  their  coaches  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  to  be  gazed  at  through  the  iron  grates  of  the  Villa 
Reale,  waiting  for  some  whiskered  herefrom  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  come  up  and  make  his  bow. 

Our  voyaige  terminated  at  the  Royal  Garden,  (for  which  by 
the  bye  the  Neapolitans  are  indebted  to  the  French,;)  but 
instead  of  lingering  longer  amidst  its  bustle  and  gaiety^  let  us 
walk  on  half  a  mile  beyond,  climb  thehill  of  Pausilypo,  and 
muse  at  the  Tomb  of  Yirgil.  I  have,  often  strolled  to  this 
rural  retreat  and  read  many  a  favourite  passage  of  the  poet  at 
his  grave.  My  first  visit  was  at  sunset,  in  company  with  the 
American  Charg^  des  Afiaires  at  Naples,  the  United  States 
Consul,  and  others  of  our  countrymen.  We  were  all  delight- 
ed, though  to  most  of  the  party  the  scene  was  not  new.  The 
mausoleum  is  situated  in  a  garden,  shaded  with  vines  and 
fig  trees,  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  hill,  commanding  one 
-of  the  finest  views  of  the  whole  bay,  and  its  picturesque  bor- 
ders. Under  a  clifi*  overgrown  with  ilex,  in  the  most  seclu- 
ded part  of  the  enclosure,  a  rude  monument  of  stone,  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  is  consecrated  by  the  name,  though  it  no 
longer  retains  the  dust,  of  the  poet.  The  interior  has  a  low 
arched  ceiling,  like  a  vault,  with  eight  niches  for  cinerary 
urns  in  the  sides,  and  three  windows  darkened  by  festoons  of 
vines  and  ivy,  with  which  the  outside  is  richly  mantled,  givihg 
it  the  appearance  of  a  green  mound. 

A  tablet  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  entrance  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription :         .        . 

'.    ■  )  ■ 

"  Qui  c^ieres  ?  tumuli  hxe  TesUgia  7— ^onditur  olim 
lUe  hoc  qui  eecinit  paseua,  rura,  duete." 

*  I  am  informed  on  good  authority,  thata>  minority  of  the  Neapolitans 
liTe  for  about  10  cents  per  head  a  day  for  food.  House  rent  is  high,  owing 
to  a  heavy  property  tax. 
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<<Wlios«  ashes— -^e  vestiges  of  whose  toti|h  are  these? 
Here  rests  thedust  of  the  poet,  who  suag  flocks,  tillage,  and 
heroes."  Both  ihe  Latin  aod  punctuation  are  ik>  bad,  that 
for  some  time  we  were  puzzled  to  make  out  the  meaning  of 
the  inspription.  On  turning  to  **the  Classical  Tour"  of 
Eustace  for  asstatance,  what  was  our  astonishment  to  find  a 
most  egregious  blunder  «ven  at  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  Instead 
of  giving  the  above  lines^  heplacoE;  the  following  on^.the  self- 
same tablet :   / 

**  Mantua  me  genuU ;  Calabri  rapueie :  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope,  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces,*' 

He  introduces  this  old  distich  with  the  remark,  that  ^'  the 
epitaph  which,  though  not  genuine,  is  yet  ancientf^l  and.Uiat 
"  every  body  is  Acquainted,  with  it  /"  Whereas  it  is  not 
"  ancient,"  (for  it  bears  date  of  the  16th  century ;)  and  tb^re 
was  one  traveller  at  least  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  A.de* 
tection  of  this  gross  error  among  others  led  us  to  believe^ 
that  the  charges  of  Hobhouse  against  the  authenticity  of 
Eustace  are  not  without  foui^dation. 

In  one  of  my  rambles  to  the  Tomb  of  Yirgil,  I  visited 
the  monument  of  Sannazaroj  the  great  Neapolitan  poet, 
and  secretary  of  Frederick  II.  of  Arragon.  It  is  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto,  elevated  upon  the  acclivity  ofPau- 
silypo,  and  overlooking  the  bay.  A  superb  pile  of  white 
marble  rises  behind  the  High  Altar.  The  front  is  enriched 
with  a  profusion' of  >cu1pture,  which  is  in  bad  taste.  In 
allusion  to  some  of  the  poet's  pastoral  writings,  the  skulls 
of  two  sheep  are  placed  among  the'  ornaments  in  front! 
But  this  is  hot  the  roost  ridiculous  of  the  embellishments. 
Upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva, 
some  pious  monk  has  placed  labels  bearing  in  large  letters 
the  names  of  David  and  Judith^  thus  forcibly  converting  the 
heathen  divinities  into  Hebrew  saints,  without  even  a  change 
of  costume !  The  inscription  on  the  tqmb  pretends  to  com- 
pare Sannazaro  with  Yirgil ;  but  it  i^  enough  to  remark,  that 
while  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  the  former,  the 
latter  is  read  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Even  the  Nea- 
politan children  lisp  his  name,  and  seem  proud  of  showing 
his  mausoleum.  In  the  same  church,  on  the  right  of  the  front 
door,  is  a  picture  of  the  archangel  Michael  trampling  Satan 
under  foot.  The  devil  is  represented  with  the  face  of  a  pretty 


ItelMttWDflMH,  vko  is  Mid  to  hftveiUlea  ift  love  with  aew^ 
tain  Wshopi  whose  oapie  has  escaped  me;  eauA  hey.gallant 
nmOf  losbowiiie  heinousness  of  her  passion, directed  the 
artist  to  clap  heir  head  upon  thcL  shoulders  of  the  fallen  Spirit ! 
Thus  have  we  arrived  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town; 
n^ob  some  writers' have  pret^4i!>^d  to  say  is  twenty  miles  in 
circuit.  But  it  would  be  just  a^l  rational  to  talk  of  the  cif  cumfe- 
rence  of  a  lobstai^  with  bis  legs  inclusive ;  for  it  is  spiead  over 
the  hillsy  without  walls,  in  an  irregtdar  form,  and  with  Ipng  fau* 
bouigs  branching  out  in  all  dir«Nctions.  In  the  rapid  survey 
of  its  prominent  features,  it  will  have  been  se^n,  that  few 
aiMiquities  have  been  mentioned.  The  tn^  is,  that  Naples 
its^  contains  none,  except  what  are.  found  in  the  Museum* 
Though  its  foundation  reaches  tbaek  into  the  fabulooa  ages,' 
tli9  footsteps  of  the  Siren  Par(h«nope>  amidst  so  many  phyai- 
cid  and  moral  oonvubians,  have  beeja  wasbe^  from  the  strand 
and  obliterated  from  the  hills.  £ven  the  site  of  the  old  city; 
before  its  destruction  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Cumsans,  is 
not  certainly  known*  Its  fiiat  setders  were  of  Grecian  origin, 
as  its  name  imports  ;  and  sob^O  traces  of  their  nytnners  and 
eustoBM  are  said  to  be.slil]  found  atnong  the  peasantry.  It 
does  not  appear  to  haveiUtaittad  to  much  magnitude  or  impor* 
iaace  till  the  age  of  Augustus;  and  in  the  revolutions  of 
modem  Italy,  its  history  is  not  yf^ry  interesting,  having  done 
little  else  than  change  masters,  without  the  fUsplay  of  any  of 
Aose  heroic  virtues,  which  chttcacterieed  the  Republics  of  the 
notrtik  Napoleon  used  to  si^,  that  the  Neapolitanisi  were  the 
only  people,  out  of  whom  he  could  not  make  soldiers. 
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:fAPLl8    C^NTINimn— *€»VaCBB8 — CATHBl^llAIr^llERACKB    OF 
ST.   JAIHTAIOOT— -niSUfilOnS  FXflTIVAlJB— ST.  8INCraM>-*]n7- 

M€^y  lS26*-r-With  the  exception  of  its  charming  scenery, 
its  climate,  and  its  interesting  environs^  Naples  presents 
much  fewer  attractiona  to  the  traveller,  tiian  either  Florence 
or  Rome.  .  T,he  style  of  architecture  is  generally  in  bad 
taste,  from  the  King's  Palae^  downward ;  ^ahd  the  churches 
will  boar  no  comparison,  eidier  externally  or  internally,  wi^ 
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tlM>»e  upoa  te  Tiber  and  ^  Ania«  We  vbttod  tke  aibai 
celebrated  of  the  iJ^rer  Aumdrcd,  wtikh  the  ekj  contains! 
The  Cathedral,  notwifhstanding  Hs  por^k^ry  portals,  its  him- 
dred  columns,  of  Egyptian^  granite,  its  Mosaic  payement,  t)ie 
embellishineats  of  its  high  altar,  and  its  candelaimt  of  jas- 
per, is  a  heBvy,>uninteresUng  building,  presentmg  few  objects 
to  detaia  the  visitant.  It  was  our  Bnsf<i>rtune  to  miss  Ae  li- 
quefaction t>f  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  the  Patron  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  three  annual  miracles  oceurrejl  a  fewdayib 
liefore  our  arrival.  A  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Ifavjr, 
alluded  to  in  some  of  my  former  letters,  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony, jmd  described  ft  to  us.  "^itwas  a  rare  show,  and  ^tiie 
priests  succeeded  in  the  experiment  to  a  charm,  with  peals 
of  applause  firoin  the  Audience  I  In -the.  opinion  of  our  phi'k 
losophical  friend,  the  whqie  miracle  is  wrought  by  the  natu- 
ral wajrmth  of  the  hand,  operating  upon  tbe«bK>ttl^,>as  upon  a 
pulse-glass.  A  French  juggler  at  *  the  CaD$  des  Aveuglesy- 
would  show  off  a  hundred  suoh  triciss  in  a  night.  It  is' a 
moot  pokit,  whether  the  priests  b^h^ve  in- this  miracle  4>ri^t* 
The  faith  of  the  multitude  is  undoubted,  and  their  hopes  of 
the  year  rise  and  fall  with  the  tiMrmometer,  charged  wMi  Uie 
blood  of  the  Saint!  If  it  melts  speedily,  then  prosperity 
awaits  them;  but  if  the  fusion  is  obi^inate,  they  rend  the 
air  with  cries,  believing  that  eartiiquakes,  war,*  famine,  and 
pestilence,  are  in  store. 

With  all  their  vices  and  moral  degradation^  there  is  not 
probably  so  superstitious  a  nation' in  Christendom  as' the  Nea- 
politans.^ Half  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  marching  aboat 
the  streets,  from  church  to  church  in  ragged  and  masked 
processions,  bawling  th0  ora  pro  nobis,  ne  were  at  several 
of  their  great  religious  festivals.*  On  these  occasions, 
temporary  altars  were  erected  at  short  intervals  along  tbo  To- 
ledo and  other  principal  streets,  at  which  the  priests  officiated 
■  in  turn,  the  assembled  city  kneeling  upon  the  pavement. 
The  windows  and  balconies  of  every  house- were  hung  with 
awnings  and  crimson  banners ;  and  galleries  of  ladies  above, 
in  full  dresses  and  with  angel  faces,  scattered  showers  of 
roses,  for  mohkii  to  trample  upon,  in  their  migrations  from 
one  altar  to  another.  Females  are  not  exempts  in  these  mua- 
(en.    Tliey  do  not  indeed  bear  arms  like  the  other  sex,  each 


*  Oo  the  featt  of  Cvpm  DomMy  ons  of  the  publk  •foaffo  wai     _ 
Bowered  with  erergreeos,  and  a  two  stoiy  lonie  toiaple  erected  pro  tev^oia 

in  the  oentre— the  whole  fllamhiated  at  night. 
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of  whom  eamesmJif^tod  caiidl«,  chaotiiig  aU  the  while.  <  A 
Itn^  of  servwts  on  each  side  hold  the  hats  of  t)ie  pries^^ 
flanked  hy  another  line  of  boys  catching  the  grease  of  the 
candles.  .  The  royal  family  join  in  the  parade.  ^  A  band  of 
Aiistrian  stoldiers  always  pre<?edeS' and  closes  these  religious 
processions:  lo  ;keep^  them  m  <H*der !  Some  one  of  tho  throng 
picked  my  pockets,  while  I,  was  gazing  to  see  the  queen  pass 
-rU)e> only.accideot of  Uiekind  which  has  befallen  me  in  all 
sorts  of  crowds.        • 

The  church  of.  St.  Sincere  is  decidedly  the  most  interest* 
ing  at  Naples,,  on  accouat  of  thr€e  curious  specimenls  of  the 
arts:  it  contains,  original  both  in,  design  and  execution^     One 

■  of  these  is.  an  itnage  of  the  Saviour  after  his  crucifixion,  in 
white  marble,  with  a  veil  thrown  over  the  corpse,,  cot  froib 
the  .aplid  material.  It  appeared  to  me  not  only  a  novelty, 
hut  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  in  form,  feature,  aind  atti- 
tude. 3ut  above  all,  the  veil -strikes  the  specstator  with  ad- 
miratioa.  It  is  so  true  to^  nature,  that  its  folds  actually  ap- 
pear moistened^ with  the  sweat  of  death,  and  so  transparent 
as  not  in!*  the  least  to  coneea)  the  expression  of  the  face* 
The  other/two  statues  are  of  similar  w<H^manahip.  -One  of 
^m  represents  Modesty,  entirely 'Covered  with  a  marble 
veil,  appacently  as  fine  as  lace,  and  wrought  in  a  most  ex- 
quisite '^lanaer.  The  statue  itself  is  bad,  being  too  gross 
for  a  less  delicate  goddess  than  Modesty— -a  general  fault  iii 
female  figures  among  Italian  artists,  even  to  th^r  Yepuses^ 
arising  perhaps  from  the  fulness  of  the^originals..  Some  of 
our  guide-books  caU  the  rOmaintng  statue  '^  the  victim  of 
Vice. extricating  himself  from  a  net,  by  aid  of  the  Genius  of 
good  sense.''  If  this  long  label  be  correct^  the  Virtue  is 
very  oddly  personified ;  for  he  appears  in  the  questionable 
shape  of  thip  urchin  Cupid,  casting  a  sly  look  at  the  victim 
ei^tangied  in  his^oaeshes^  raising  a- portion  of  the  net  with. one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  the  globe,  to  express  the 
ubiquity  of .  his  empir^.  The  STOCmaker  who  keeps  the  keys 
of  tho  church)  and  who  is  perfaap»  a  doscendanl  of  the  one 
that  criticised  the  wofk  of  ApeUes,  gave^  it  as  bis  decided 
opinion,  that  the  winged  hoy  is  an  angel-— ^probably  so  chris- 
tened like  David  and  Judith^  to  quidify  him^  for  bis  present 
situation.  In  dvapery  mid  jexeciition,  this  group  is^ot  infe- 
rior to  the  others.     There  are  many  sepulchral  monuments 

'   in  ^is  church,  aod  miK^.  good  scQlpture. 

'The  Studii  Pubblici,  or  Royal  Academy  of  the  Arts,  iu 
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iiich  aa  immeoie  haddiiig,  and  contains  atieh  ^a  mnltiplieitf 
of  objects,  that  I  almost  repoil  Irbm  the  task  of  retraciog  its 
hails.  A  few  oidy  of  the  most  interesting:  articles  will  be 
selected  for  notice.  The  ituseum  occupies  two  storiea, 
ranged  in  long  galleries  rotind  a  spactoos  court,  which  is 
filled  with,  antiquities,  embracing  numerous  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  utensiks  illustrative  of  domestic  life 
among  the  ancients*  The  apartments,  in  the  tiasement  are 
appropriated  chiefly  to  statuary,  either  in  mitfble,  bronze,  or 
terra  cotta,  (baked  earth.)  <  Most  of  the  articles  in  this  end- 
less collection  were  foMOd  In  Horculaneiim  ahd.Fompeii. 

In  the  hall  to^the  left, -on  entering  the  front  door,  and  ii(ler 
passing  Jupiter  and^uno,  sttH  claiming  the  right  to  pre" 
fide  over  their  quondam  vetartes,  the  visitant  finds  the 
whole  fiimUy  of  the  Bsilbi,  two  of  them  equestrian  statueff, 
in  Greek  marble— all  disinterred  from  Herculaneum.  There 
is  no  room  fot  doubting  the  atiquity  of  these  specimens  of 
the  arts.  Here  they  are,  just  as  they  were  taken  from  a  bed 
of  lava,  in  which  they  lay  embalmed  for  aome  two  tlu>U8and 
years.  The  mind  repdseS  on  them  with  confidence,  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and  modem  world. 
Ittsilot  a  little  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  .man,  prone  to 
fancy  the  present  age  always  the  wisest,  and  to  regard  those 
d»t  are  past  as  t^omparatively  barbarous,  to  contemplate 
these  undoubted  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  which -the  skill 
of  the  greatest  tnaaters  bf  the  present  day  could  scarcely 
hope  to  equal.  So  has  it  been  with  painting,  with  airchitect'- 
ure,  with  poetry,  histoid,  and  eloquence.  In  the  exhifajtion 
of  genius,  taste,  and  refinement,  it  may  be  asked  with  eln^ 
phasis,  what  has  die  world  gained  since  the  Augustan  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  t-^-In  some  of  the  i^bove-mentioned 
departments,  particulaiiy  in  architecture,  a  declension  is  ob- 
vious; and  eve<y  deviation. from  the  Grecian  orders  has 
been  a  departure  from  taste.  I|  is  enough  to  saf  ,  ^t  Canova 
at  the  height  of  his  fiime  could  not  have  fashioned  a  finer 
horse,  than  that  on  which  the  younger  Balbus  is -seated. 

In  the  same  gallery  is  th6  colossal  HerciUles,  fi^und  in  the 
Bi^s  of  CavBcalla  at  Rom^.  The  demigod  is  represented 
at  the  moment  previous  to<his  apotheosis,  after  having  finish* 
ed  his  labours.  He  is  in  the  attitude  of  leaningon  Us  club, 
and  expresses  gmeat 'Composure  both  in  his  fiice  and  position. 
On  the  pedestal  is  the  label  of  tbe  old  Greek-^'*  Gly^ony  the 
AthenSsiii,  made  it." 
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•  Near  to.HcficidMi  ilMicbtlie  eoioMial  Fltrntdagftovi  Ae^ 
saoM  tuiiis*  Har  {Mroportioni^  h«re  l»eeii  nraeh  admired ; 
but  sbe  baa  ne  ehacitta  for  me^  Qigantic  iinabales  am  always 
DttMaitorst  aod' look  even  wprse  than  the  other  sex,'  when 
OTeratepping  the  modeafyof  nature.  The  Faun  and  iniant 
Bacehus  are  beaattfuL  .  ExtriiTagant  eulogies  have  been 
lavished  on  Agripiaai  th& mother  of  Nen»,  seated,  and  taken 
at.the  niem^t  of  veceinng  the  iirtdU|^iiee  of  her  prbscrip-t 
tien.  by  her  imnatural  son.  it  is  a  godd  statue ;  but  the 
exquisite  poetiy  and  pathos,  which  others  have  (bujid  in  the 
face,  could  not  be  discovered.  --  As  for  the  torsos  ascribed  to- 
FbkKas  and  Praxiteles,  Meavethemto:  artists  and  amateurs, 
prefening  mjaelf  to  look  at  whole  subjects  rather  than  at  bro«*i 
ken  ikiibs.-  The  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  marbles  foolid 
at  Herciidaneum  and  Pompeii,  are  highly  intef^stiag.  Here 
is  a  magni^ieeat  porphyry  basin,  or  reservoir,  taken  from  tbo 
temple  of  JS^sculapius.  -  Corn-mills  and.  oil-<mills,  curiously 
conatructed  of  lava^  elucidate  the  ancient  state  of  thQ  useful 
arts.  ■  _  '  ,  • . 

In  the  hall  of  the  Muses,  the  whole  sisterhood  are  assem- 
bled, wearing  thek  appropriate  emblems.  They  have  the 
room  entirely  to  themselves,  and. appear  to  be  engaged  in  'a> 
private  concert.  They  wei^e  ^ininjured  by  the  burning  tor- 
rents of  lava,  whidi  once  roll^  above  them. '  The  gtoup  is 
highly  interesting,  both  as  specimens  of  the  arts,  and  as  fur- 
nishing a  hundred  illustrations  of  the  clasaicd.  Another 
fipaftment  is  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  Yeiiuses* 
Here  may  be  seen  all  sorts  of  images  of  the  goddess  of 
beauty  asMi  love. 

The  Halls  of-  Atlas  and  Antinous  are  filled  with  authentio 
busts  of  die  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  and  other  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Most  of  them .  were  found  iu 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  aind  ^re  invaluable,  iHith  as  works 
of  art,  and  ^as  furnishing .  uKHre  probable  likenesses  of  ihe 
distinguished  <mginal6,  ^ii.caabe  obtained  from  any  other 
source.  An  examination  of  this  cofleciion  has  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  strengthen  my  futb  in  antiques.  The  disinter- 
ment of  these  treasures  carries  u^  back  with  absolute  cetn 
tainty  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  this 
is  of  no  small  moment,  considering  what  Gothic  ages  are  to 
be  waded  through,  in  reaching  that  period.  As  the  Greek 
artists  were  remarkable  for  tl^ir  accuracy  in  the  delineation 
of  natural  objects^  they  probably  exhibited  the  same  skill  dnd 
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fiMiljr  in  copying  Ae  Imumii  free  $  «id  while  stttveyiiig  the 
bugtB  of  Homer,  Aaoereoiiy  HerodoliWf  Thiicydidee,  Ljcnr* 
fus,  Mon,  Periaiidor,  D^nttNithenesy  and  ii  halklro4  odieir, 
I  fMlljT  begaa  to  think,  for  the  first  time,  that  wo.faa;ve  Booie- 
thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  their  couateiiMices.  TlMre  are 
here  sereral  heads- of  Cieero,  which  date  back  almost  Co  his 
owe  period.  Thet>ust  of  Aristides  is  reckeaed  one  of  the 
most  admirable  productioiis  of  Grecian  sktlL  But  a  galleiy 
is  the  dullest  of  «]1  places  to  a  reader  9  aad  a  catalogue  of 
statues  is  as  uOiateresting  as  a  cataleguo  of  books.  Let  mi 
therefore  wy  the  topicw  < 

A  laige  apartment  on  iSbe  Opposite  side  of  tiie  comt  ts<ap^ 
propriated  to  Egyptian 'anti<(lttties,  which  are  extreme^  valo- 
able  as  being  aitfhentic,  and  tHostratire  of  the  religion  of 
thet  nation.  Here  are  deposited  idl.  the  gods  and  idob  of 
the.  East,  together  with  Uie  whole  complex  apparatus  of 
polytheism.  The  collection  is  much  more  extensive  thaa 
Ae  corresponding  department  :in^  the  Capitoline  Museomat 
Rome.  SmaU  vases,. lacluymatories,  and  incense-botdea 
«!e  without  number^  The  original  of  CanoTa's  Boxers 
stand  at  one  end  of  thet  hall.  They  appcnr  to  be  out  of 
place  among  die  pigmy  .divinities  of  tho'  Kile.  In  ftct,  die 
articles  of  the  Studii  generally  appear  to  be  iM  assorted,  and 
arranged  or  rather  thrown  together,  widkoot  much  system. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  court  is  the  gallery  of  ancient 
bronze»*— by  far  the  most  interesting  room  in  the  basement 
story,  and  much  the  best  collection  of  the  kind,  that  ha»erer 
ftllen  within  my  sphere  of  observation.  I  have  paid  it  ire* 
quent  visits,  and  never  without  instruction  and  pleasure*  It 
furnishes  demonstrable  evidence,  that  iii  thb  department  of 
the  fine  arts,  antiquity  much  surpassed  the  present  age.  The 
most  interesting  articie  perhaps  is. the  bust  of  Seneca,  which 
is  indeed  a  masterpiece.  No  artist  could  fhney  such  a  face, 
and  its  deep,  philosophical,  care*worn  lines  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  life.  The  statues  of  a  Faun  and  a  Youth 
are  extremely  fine.  They  stand  on  pedestals  richly  i||latd 
with  silver — a  species  of  ornament  which  nowappeurs  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  lost  Here  is  the  cdlossal  head  of  what 
is  denominated  YtrgiPs  horse — a  magnificent  statue,  which 
once  stood  before  the  Cathedral.  The  multitude  behoved 
diat  it  was  cast  by  the  poet,  or  magician,  as  they  considered 
him,*  and  diat  it  possessed  the  virtue  of  curing  .1^  sick  horses 
led  round  it    This  superstition  seems  to  have  origmated  in 
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faci.  Virgil  ki  the  early  paH  of  lus  life  was  lie  greeteet  fiur- 
rier  of  an  adtiquitjr,  end  to  faia  ptoleaiioiial  atill  aa  a  hone* 
doctor^  her  owed  hia  introdnoCioii  to  Augnattts.  Aa^the  aeigli- 
iog  of  atee4$9  ao  near  tlM  Oathedral,  dilituibed  the  repbae  of 
the  aaaea  that  oocnpied  ita  atalls,  Cardinal  Caraf&  reaotted 
to  the  expedient  of  mehing  dowa  the  bronxe  home,  with  the 
exception  of  hia  headi  fi»r  the  purpoae  of  ridding  himself  of 
tbenuiaaiiee!     < 

Anaong  the  otiier  articled  of  pntnary  interest  are  the  bnsta 
of  Scipiof  Afrreanaa  and  the  dictator  Sylla.  The  fac^  of  the 
fonder  bei^ra  a  atrik^ig  r^aemblance  to  that  6f  General 
WaahingtOD^  particularly  hia  mouth  and  diin»  A  head  of 
Sappho  hiia  not  a  liingle  feature  of  the  one  in  the  Museum  at 
Rmne.  Charity  to  the  poeteaa,  as  well  as  leaaon,  will  in- 
eline  the .  viaitaitt'  td  believe  tins  the  most  authentic  as  it  is 
much  ^  fineat.  One  of^the  busta  has  silver  eyes,  whieh 
look  shockio^y  contrasted  with  the  blai^k  material.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is.  a  statue  of  Mercury  seated«  Hia 
Kght,. exquisite  form  rivala  the  image  of  the  same  god  by 
John  di  Bologna  at  Florenee.  .  Near  him  are  two  Discoboli, 
adinirahle  in.  their  propertioniB  and  workmanship.  A  brace 
of  deer  and  ahorse^-^the  latter  supposed  to  hdlve  adorned 
the  theatre  at  Herculaneum — ^fhmish  evidence  with  what  per- 
fect a^ccuracy  the  imcients  delineated  animals.  Copies  and 
printa  of  the  most  celebrated  articlea  in  this  collection  have 
been  repeatedly  taken,  llie  latter  are  kept  for  sale  by  the 
Custodo. 

In  kn  adjoining  room,  dark,  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
blocked  up  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  is  the  celebrated  Famese 
Bull,  found  in  the. Baths  of  CaracaHa.  It  waa  brought  from 
Rhodes  to  Rofn^,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  two 
Grecian  artists,  executed  something  like  two  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era;  The  whole  group  is  cut  from  one  block  of 
white  marble,  and  consists  of  six  figures  iik  all,  representing 
the  fable  of  Amphion  and  Zethus  tying  Diree  by  the  hair  to 
the  horns  of  the  bull. ;  All  the  figures,  save  the  two  former, 
who  are  holding  the  animal  and  es^ibit  great  tension  of  mus- 
cle, are  seated  itvfront.  The  pile,  now  shattered  into  a  thou- 
sand  fragments,  is  mounted  on  a  high  wooden  frame,  and  the 
different  parts  kept  in  place  by  as  many  splinters  and  ropes, 
as  are  used  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  In  this  situation,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  view  of  the  work,  and  to  form  an 
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opipibn  of  its  meriUi.     The  fier/ spirit  oC  the  liall  struck  us 
as  the  only  peculiarly  fine  point  in  the  grQUp^  -: ": 

Let  us -now  ascend  a  stately,  handsome  stair'^wiiy^  and  j»* 
trace  our  steps  through  the  labyrinth  of /the- second  sttny, 
with  all  convenient  despatch.  ^One  suite  of  rooms- are  ap- 
propriated to  antiquities  dijsinterred  from  Hercidi^eiiiir  add 
Tompeiij  consisting  chiefly  of  househokl  furniture,  domestie 
utensjls,  and  personal  ornaiBenls,  presenting  a  vivid  pictDve 
of  ancient  manners.  -  Suppose  the  houses,  of  an  Aaienean 
city^  to  foe  buried  in  a  moment  with  all  4heir  contents  ;  to  lie 
undisturbed  for' seventeen  hundred  years;  and  then  to ^ be 
opened  with  all  the  articles  of  furniture  comparstur^  uim- 
jured-^and  some  idea  may  be  formed  ^f  the  natoveof  this 
museum.  So  perfectly  is  the  image  preserved,  that  the  veiy 
bread -is  stiU  seen  with' the  baker's-  stamp  upon  it.  ^The  ten 
thousand  little  knicki>kn9.cks  of  kitchens*  parlours^^Md^hatn- 
bers,  dinner  tables^  and  toilets,  are.  here.displi^ed;  in  alnsost 
as  entire  and. fresh  jB  state,  as  if  they  had  been  used  yesterday. 
Time  seeins  to  have  paused  as  it  regards  the  contents  of  tins 
cabinet,  and  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  be 
annihihted*  .  Combs,- rings,  jewels,  and  female  trinkets  widi- 
out  liuiiiber  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitant.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  specify,  iinthout  entering  into  the  whole  circle 
of  domestic  econ<>my,  and  making  out  inventories  of  dwell- 
ing-houses. The  large  articles  are  arranged  inr  groups  along 
.  the  middle  of  the  rooms ^  and  the  small  ones  are  carefully 
preserved  in  glass  cases  lining  the  walls.  Several  keepers 
are  always  in  waiting,  and  manifest  a  good  deal  ^of  patience 
as  well  as  courtesy  in  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  strangers. 
Had  it  been  possible,  the  contents  of  the  museum  should 
have  been  left  in  the  localities,  just  as  they  were  found,  on 
opening  the  graves  of  the  two  cities. 

Without  ibllowing  the  cicerones  for  the  third  or  fourtk  time 
round  the  apartments,  I  will  merely  remark,  that  the  pride  of 
knowledge  as  it  regi^rds  the  useful  arts,  is  here  as  efiectually 
humbled,  as  the  vanity  of  genius  and  taste  is  in  the  gallery 
below.  In  the  cQAveniences  and  comforts  of  domestic  lifb^^ 
in  lamps,  stoves,  and  culinary  utensils^  die  citiEens  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  were  far  in  advance  of  the  modern 
Italians,  and  scarcely  injG^rior  to  any  nation.  All  the  metals 
were  used  in.  the  construction  of  fumitur^,^  and  the  workman- 
ship is  .decidedly  more  finished  than  that  of  corresponding 
articles  at  the  present  day.     The  ghissisas  perfect  as^  our 
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own,  and  use4  lor  bottles  and  cups  In  tibd*  same  manner. 
With  respect  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  refinements  of  the 
present  age  will  kiot  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  past.  One 
of  the  cabinets  is  filled  with  cameos,  intaghos,  seals,  jewels, 
gems,  add  personal  ornaments  of  all  descriptions,  which 
surprise  the  sptdctater  by  the  richness  of  the  material,  and 
the  exquisite  beaut j  of  the  workmanship.  Among  these  is 
the  magnificent  clouded  agate,  exhibiting  the  head  of  Medu* 
sa,  fijMind  in  the  tomb  of  Adrian. 

'  In  one  important  respect,  howey^,  the  world  ^tt)»  improved 
sin<ie  the  cfommencement  of  the  christian  era.  Some  of  the 
decorations,  if  such  thej  may  be  called,  found  in  the  dwell- 
mg-houses  of  the  two  buried  cities,  manifest  a  degree  of'ih* 
centidusness  of  morals  and  grossnsss  of  vice,  to  which  mo- 
dern society,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  can  proba- 
bly furnish  no  parallel.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  these 
depravattoiis  of  mind  i^nd  taste  were  not  confined  to  partico- 
ifiM  classes  of  the  community,  or  concealed  from  public  view* 
The  picture  of  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  which  is  drawn  in 
a  passage  of  Paul's  fpistle  to  the  Romans,  is  forcibly  illu»- 
trated  by  the  contents  of  one  of  the  rooms*  in  the  Studii* 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  when  like  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
diey  were  deluged  with  fire  and  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  could 
not  have  sunk  to  greater  depdis  of  depravity,  or  have  presen- 
ted vice  under  more  brutal  and  disgusting  forms..  . 

From  the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  we  were  conducted  into 
another  long  suite  of  apaftments,  containing  a  public  Ubrary 
of  300,000  vdltimiBs-^-one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
books  are  neatly  arranged  in  compartments,  and  labelled  ac* 
cording. to  their  subjects.  They  do  not  bear  the  marks  of 
being  much  used^  though  a  large  number  of  people  were  sit*- 
ting '  reading  at  the  tables,,  with  an  Austrian  soldier,  armed 
wi&  his  gun  and  bayonet,  pacing  the  hall,  to  keep  iheiiteraH 
in  order !  What  an  image  of  degradation  is  here  presented ! 
It  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  we  have  witnessed  in 
any  country,  and  will  probably  be  the  last. 

The  ecliptic  is  delineated  oh  the  pavement  of  the  great 
h^ll,  exhibiting  a  graduated  acale  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Lajrge  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  are  among  the  furni- 
ture, which  is  very  scanty,  embracing  neithcir  astronomical 

^ThisapartawBt  is  Merat,«iidtertisMomO|«Md  totbeihipeetfcMi  sf 
Tiatuits.  We  were  indebted  to  Hie  urthrt  Mndawt  of  the  Aihf^jm  Cottaal 
(br  penninion  to  enter. 
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nor  philosophical  instruDMOts.  ^he  Ubramft  showed  U)9« 
number  of  rare  manuscripts,  comprising  a  treatise  on  beaqt/ 
by  Tasso,  in  hisowp  hand  writing— rtbe. original  worits  of 
Thomas  Aquinas^-and  copies  of  the  fragments  recov^ed 
from  Harcolaneupi  and  Pompeii.  Infinite  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  out  the  latter.  All  the  words  and  letters  clear- 
ly distinguishable  are  in  black,  and  the  hiatuses,  sppplied  by 
conjeetores  and  ant^ogies,  in  red  ink.  In  a  neighbouring 
room,  we  saw  the  scholars  patiently  at  work,  in  uncoiling  the 
black  parchment,  l>urnt  to  a  cirider.  .  It  is  the  most  tedious 
process  imaginableV  requiring  unceasing  care,  and  .the'  utmost 
delicacy  of  manipdlation*'  A  breath  is  jsufi^cientto  disturl). 
the'  gossamer  folds*  The  operation  is  performed  by  a  screw, 
communicating  a  gentle  equable  moti4»n  to  numerous  silken 
threads  attached  to  the  leaf;  and  the  b^.ck  of  the  parchment 
is  secured  by  paper  and  gum-arabic,  as  fast  as  it  is  unroHed. 
Several  large  cases  of  manuscripts  are  yet  to  undergo  the 
process,  and  no  one  can  say  what  new  treasuiies  may  be 
^ded  to  those  already  discovered. 

The  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Studii  is  meagre  in  com- 
parison with  the  galleries  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Scattered 
through  half  a  dozen  rooms V  fi!M  with  much  lumber,  f^re.the 
frescos  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  They  have  lately 
heen  removed  from  the  Iduseum  at  Portici  and  are  not  yet 
arranged.  Most  of  them  are  so  mutilated  and_defacied,  as  to 
be  unintelUgible  in  design,  and  to  aiBTord  but  imperiect  means 
of  judging  of  their  merits.  They  were  the  common  oma* 
ments  of  the  houses,  and  claim  an  equal  or  superior  rank  to 
works  of  the  same  class  ^t  the  present  day>  There  is  a 
modem  painting  in  these*  rooms,  which  makes  one  laugh, 
thoiigh  the  subject  is  grave.  It  is  Deliah  clipping  the  locks 
of  Sampson.  Instead  of  wielding  the.  scissori^,  befitting  the 
sofr  and  taper  fingers  of  beauty,  she  grasps  iii  her  fist  a  huge 
pair  of  sheep-shears,  which  might  serve  for  the  guillotine  of 
the  giant,  and  the  mere  ^ound  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
bresdi  his  voluptuous  slumbers. 

i^early  all  the  pictures  worth  looking  at  are  contained  in 
one  hall..  The  most  celebrated  are.  a  Holy  Family,  a  Ma- 
dopha,  Leo  X.  and  two  Cardinals,  and  a  portrait,  all  by  Ra- 
phael. These  are  finished  productions  ;  for  the  ariist  never 
permitted  any  thing  to  go  out  of.  his  hands  unfinished.  •  He 
touched  nothing  -which  he  did  not  adorn.  The  Pope  and  his 
brace  of  Gardinalcr  are  in  his  happiest  style ;  bnt  the  others/ 
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perhaps  frein  (he  CQininoiiQess  of  ^  siibjecty  did  not  strike 
us  so  forcibly,  fits  portrait  of  bis  Mother  is  also  here.  If 
Ms  filial  piet;  has  flattered  <>t  even  done  justice  to  her  face, 
she  must  have  been  a  very  ordinary  woman ;  for  her  likeness 
exhibits  no  traces  of  either  beau^  or  intellect.  Domenicht- 
no's  guardian  an^l,  protecting  a  child  from  the  devil,  is  a 
beautiful  production.  The  attitude  and  innocence  of  the 
child  are  peculiarly  forcible.  Guercino's  Magdalen;  St. 
Jc^n,  by  Leonardo  'da  Ytnci;  and  a  landscape,  by  Claade, 
are  aH  reckoned  among  ^  gems  pf  the  gallery.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  others  ?•>— Oorregio 
has  paitited  iktSaiHourplaifing  mih  a  r&bhii! -^In  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  choir  of  angels 
are  the  musicians;  one  of  them  pktys  ike  fiddie,  (whether 
seetmd  Air  firsif  J  iim  not  amateur  enough  to  know,)  and 
another,  the  g^iar!  Here  is  a  female,  plunging  a  dagger 
up  to' the  hilt  in  her  bosom  :  here  too  are  St.  Bartholemew, 
tBftkihe  $aw:9tvtek  inhi$  AeacI,  and '  Bt.  Lawrence  on  the 
gtidiron  t  Such  pictures  may  serve  to  amuse  or  frighten 
children,  but  persons  of  sense  will  tutn  away  froin  them  in 
disgost 

Next  to  the  Studii,^th0  most  extensive  collection  of  paint- 
ings is  found  in  tiie  King's  Palace.  Our  reception  at  the 
portals  of  the  royal  residence  was  not  very  preptossessing  to 
republicans^  The  rain  poured  in  torrents  on  the  day  of  our 
visit ;  and  none  but  private  carriages  are  allowed  to  drive  in- 
to the  equrt.  As  we  happened  to  be;  in  a  fiacre,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  wade  across  tiie  street,*  and  sue  for  admission  of 
the  Austrian  mere^iaries,  who  guard  the  gate*  The  cus- 
todesof  the  palace  were,  however,  polite,  ailtl  in  his  Majesty's 
absence,  conducted  us  over  every  part  of  the  establtdhment. 
One  of  them  had  a  written  list  or  inventory  of  all  the  objects  to 
be  seen ;  and  as  an  English  family  happened  in  at  tli^  sapie 
moment,  and  went  the  rounds  witiii  us^he  read  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  party.'  He  appeared  to  be  a  novice  in  the 
,_  businesar,  and  oflen  laughed,  at  the  awkwardness  of  his  own 
^^ilha^iona. 
;^;'  ^  Our  examihationi)egan  lyith  the  theatre,  which  is  neat  but 
6'6t  spleiidid.  Thence  opened  a  long  suite  of  comparatively 
Vacant  apartments,  with  fresco  oeMtngs,  and  brick  or  compo- 

^     -  "''   ^    '     •    -     ■     ■    '     '"  ■■      -'  ■    .  '    '         - 

^         i  #The  Neapiilitalis,  in  some  of  their  itreefs,  ^ave  htid^  mounted  on 
trucks,  for  the  cooTenience  of  croesing  dttrisg  heavy  rains^s  good  idea^ 
. -^.         There  are  none  before  the  Boyal  Palace. 
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sitioQ  floors,  p«iii|ted  of  #>Hgbt  r^d  colour  «Bd  highly  var- 
nished. Tlo^  saloons  geoeralty  will  beas  no  conpipari^oii 
with,  those  of  the  Grand  Dul^e  of  Tuscany  at  \Florence, 
eitber  in  fixtures  or  furniture*  In  the  ajadieace  chamber^  or 
hall  of  the  throne,  there  is  ^me  display  of  splendoun  The 
walls  and  seat  of  majesty  are  hung  with  crimson  tapestry, 
riqhly  embroidered  iirith  gold,  and  bearing  the  national  arms 
of  Naples  aiid  SiciIy-*-ue  former  a  horse,  aiid  the  iatler 
three  legs  with  a  head  in  the'  eentre^  a  aymbol  worthy  of  the 
fabled  i^onsters  of  Trinacria.  Thfi  royal  bedrchatnber  and 
the  late  Queen^  cabinet  are  both  pretty  rop^w..  From  tbe 
latter,  a  door  opens  upon  a  terrace,.  coinfflandiBg  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay  and  the  distant  iii<>untwns«  ,  Aojacent  to  ibe  bed- 
chamber is  the^  bath,  which  is  said  to  have  been,  constructed 
by  Marat  ~  A  slightly  veiled  Yenusi  with  an  6\^  woman  in, 
the  attitude  of  throwing  a  ma^U^  over  the  goddess,  ^s  among 
the  frescos,  on  the  walls. 

In  one  ofjhe  rooms  miniatures  of  the  present  king  and 
q^een  are  suspended  by  blue  ribbons  fron^  the  caiidelabni. 
His  Majesty  is  a  rosy-cheeked,  chubbed-^aced  man^  with 
small,  round,  light-blue  eyes.  His  fketotum  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Chevalier  4^  Medici,  a  Sicilian  nobleman 
of  moderate  talents,  and  immense  fortune  accumulated  from 

'1  '  •  m  "*  ^ 

his  office.  ^He  pretends  tQ.,be  a  fortieth  cousin  to  the  great 
Medicean  family  of  Florence.,  The  pret^Bsiona  of  .s6me 
of  the  Neapolitfin  nobility  are  ludicro)is  euough*  It  was 
tpld  to  me  as  a  fa.ct,  that  the  family  of  Gaeta  (ancieatly 
Caie|a)>claim  origin  from  the  nurse  of  JQneas ! 

The  paintini^in  die  ^palace  are  not  numerous^  and  with 
few  exceptions,  do  not  posdess^extraordinary  merit.  .  Amon^ 
the.  most  prominent  are  twohistorical  pieces,  the  assassioa;^ 
tion  of  CsBsa^  and  the  death  i>f  Yirginia-*-by  Camuccini,  a 
Roman  artist,  who  is  now  perhaps  Uie  first  ip  Italy.  .  Both 
of  *these  arekclassical  productions,  chaste  in  composition  and 
cc^ouring.  Besides  these  historical  pictures,  there  are.  aomai 
others  worthy  of  notice.  The  head  of  St.  Francis,  by  Carlo 
i)olci,  is  in  his  finest  style,  with  all  his  finish  and  soHness  of 
co1ottrii^«  Among  other  works  of  merit  are  portraits  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  With  a  child.  The 
drapery  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  fine.  ^  Tbe  statues  are  few 
in  Qumber^  chiefly  of  bironse,  and  beneath  notice;  In  point 
of  architecture,  the  Palazsco  Beale  has  little  grandeur  and 
Bobeaaty. 
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LETTER  LXIV. 


NAPLES  CONTINUEP—- OAFO  PI  VQl^TE — ALBEROO  BS'  POVSRI 
— CniNBQE  COLLEGB— CATACOUBS CAMFO  SAJXTO — THEA- 
TRES— EXCVR8I0IV  TO  CAPRI. 


-Mm/t  1826.-^To  the  lUytl  Palace  mt  Capo  di  Monte,  a 
woody  MBineBea  two  loiles  to  the  jiortb  of  the  tonro,  we 
made  a  delightful  exoiirstoo  on  a  hri^t  afteroooo,  in  com- 
paaj  witfi  one:  of  our  friends.  A  magnificent  roady  the 
Strada  Napoleon,  leads  to  the  hiU ;  hut  its  excellence  was 
Qot  very  highly  relished  after  receiving  the  infoiynaliofi,  that 
the  expense  of  constructing  it  came  out  of  the  purses  of 
Araeriean  merchants.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  vessels 
to  the  amoui^  of  ^ree  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  treache« 
ronsly  confiscated  hy  Murat,  were  partly  appropriated  to  this 
purpose.  Although  the  king  and  bis  court  feel  no  compunc- 
tions in  ei^joying  the  princely  revenue ;  y^  they  refuse  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  government,  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  opened,  and  upon  that  ground  withhold  in* 
demnity  for  their  spoliations  upon  our  commerce* 

The  Palace  at  Capo  di  Monte  is  an  enormpus  {Mle,  two 
stories  high  witfa  an  Attic,  built  of  lava,  with  itr  extenor 
walls  stuccoed  and  parted  in  imitation  of  bncfc.  It  has  no 
pillars,  but  heavy  Doric  pilasters,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  onwment.  A  terrace  extends  c^uite  round  the 
building  at  the  height  of  the  first  story,  affording  a  charming 
walk,  as  well  as  a  wide  view  of  the  bay,  islands,  mountains, 
the  city  and  its  splendid  environs.  A  custode,  who  was 
viceroy  for  the  time  being,  took  us  the  usual  rounds.  The 
fresco  ceilings  and  painted  floors  me  m  the  mume  style  as 
those  in  the  Palazzo  Reale.  A  few  pretty  marble  ornaments, 
and  some  good  pictures  are  among  the  decorations.  Of  the 
latter,  the  school  of  Athens,  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  Aspa- 
sta — 'Ulysses  and  the  Minstrel — and  the  seventy  wiise  men 
collating  the  Septuagint^  are  the  most  celebrated.  The 
most  interesting  room  in  the  Palace  is  that  which  contains 
the  presents  made  to  the  royal  family  by  difierent  individuals. 
Here  may  be  seen  furbelows  and  trinkets  of  all  descrip* 
tions^  hibotlled  with  flattering  mottoes  and  loyal  immtits. 
vet.  II.  21 
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BewitiAd  medallions  of  die  famflj  hang  round  the  walls. 
The  king  has  nine  children.  A  full  length  likeness  of  one 
of  the  daughters  makes  t  handsome  picture.  This  palace 
is  not  yet  finished. 

The  royal  domains  at  Capo  di  Monte  are  very  extensive, 
and  laid  put  in  the  style  of  Park  scenery  in  England.  They 
constitute  the  sole  charm  of  ihe  hill,  and  form  the  finest  re- 
treat in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  Passing  und^r  a  long  arch  of 
evergreen,  impervious  to  the  sun  at  noonday,  we  pursued 
one  by-path  after  another  carpeted  With  white  clover,  and 
were  soon  lost  in  woods,  having"  all  the  wildness  and  fi^sh- 
ness  of  nature.  A  deep,  picturesque  dell  opens  to. the  norths 
in  the  depth  of  whiclLare  seen  a  few  scattered  huts  and  three 
little  chapels  buried  in  foliage*  The  scenery  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  romantic.  Partridges  stalked  across  the  road, 
and  rose'  on  whizzing  wings.  A  heedless  ramble  fairly  be- 
wildered us.  At  length  a  convent  bell,  in  the  very  depth  of 
the  forest,  tolled  for  vespers.  Crossing  an  old  bridge  man- 
tled with  ivy,  we  directed  our  course  towards  the  sound,  and 
pilgrim-like  sued  for  admission  at  the  gate,  to  which  the 
game-keeper  conducted  us,  and  which  was  readily  thrown 
open  by  an  old  monk.-  He  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
wearing  a  long  black  beard,  a  coarse  woc^len  robe,  and  san- 
dals clouted  upon  his  feet.  The  situation  of  the  small  <ion- 
vent  and  chapel  is  delightful,  entirely  secluded  from  the  world. 
An  inscription  states,  that  it  was  erected  by  the  late  king;  for 
several  brothers  of  the  order.  A  pretty  fiower  garden,  all 
in  bloom,  spreads  in  front.  The  monk  showed'  us  the  clois- 
ters, and  the  relics  of  St.  Clement  under  the  altar  of  the 
church.  ^  After  listening  to  the  chant  of  the  evening  hymn 
by  the  few  inmates  of  this  delicious  retreat,  we  .bade  adieu 
to  the  kind-hea#ted  brother  and  hastened  back,  charmed  with 
the  adventures  of  the  ramble. 

.  Beautiful  as  the  groui^ds  are  at  Capo  di  Monte,  it  is  said 
the  king  cannot  endure  the  retirement,  vastly  preferring  the 
hot  lava  roads  of  Portici  and  the  crowded  streeta  of  Naples. 
The  fact  is  not  perhaps  remarkable,  as  he  has  neither  taste 
nor  intellectual  resources  to  render  seclusion  tolerable.  A 
theatre  and  a  Corso  are  indispensable  requisites  to  Ae  hap- 
piness of  the  Italians,  who  have  not  the  least  relish  for  run! 
quiet.  We  visited  a  charming  country  seat,  called  the  Eng- 
lish Villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and  ennclied 
with  the  same  description  of  scenery.     Its  gardens,  fount- 
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ains,  grottoes,  and  retresluDg  shades  are  now  absolutely 
dese^ed  and  cannot  find  a  purchaser,. while  the  wealthy  pro* 
prietor  probably  hears  fish  and  macaroni  cried  every  morn- 
ing under  his  window,  in  some  dirty  part  of  Naples. 

<^With  the  exterior  of  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri  my  readers 
are  already  acquainted.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  inside,  as 
furnishing  a  spiecimen  of  the  numerous  similar  institutions, 
with  which  the  city,  much  to  its  credit,  abounds.  There  is, 
in  truth,  a  good  deal  of  active  benevolence  among  the  Nea- 
politans, and  never,  never  was  a  finer  field  presented  for  its 
.display.  The  French  gave  the  impulse  to  nearly  all  the  recent 
improvements  at  Naples,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Murat  enlarged  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  (founded  by  Charles 
y.)  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  completed.  Its  situation  is 
eligible,  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  town,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
a  large  botanic  garden^with  wooded  hills  in  the  rear  The 
superintendent  conducted  us  through  the  establishment, 
which  is  almost  a  town  in  itself.  Its  present  number  of  in- 
mates is  between  tnree  and  four  thousand,  consisting  of  both 
seles  and  all  ages.  Some  of  them  are  sent  hither  by  the 
police,  as  to  a  sort  of  penitentiary  for  the  punishment  of 
minor  ofiences ;  but  the  greater  proportion  solicit  admission, 
such  as  orphans  and  persons  having  no  means  of  support.^ 
I'he  revenue  amounts  to  $250,000  annually,  of  which,  the 
sum  of  $40,000  is  a  contribution  from  the  government. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  neatly  painted  of  a  brick  co- 
lour, and  the  comfortable  beds  in  the  dormitories  are  of  the 
same  complexion,  manifesting  some  taste  as  well  as  cleanli- 
ness. Paintings  de^corate  the  walls,  and  nine  hundred  of  the 
paupers  sit  down  at  one  table,  to  e^joy  coarse  but  wholesome 
fare,  served  up  on  marble  alaha.  The  police  appeared  to. me 
judicious.  Corporal  punishment  is  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
I'he  inmates  are  all  kept  busy.  They  commence  their  daily 
lal>ottr8,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  trades  and  manufactures, 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  moming.  At  11  they  take  breakfast,  and 
dine  at  5  P.  M.  One  third  of  the  profits  of  their  industry 
goes  to  themselves,  and  the  remainder  for  the  support  of  the 
institution.  We  visited  the^chool  rooms,  where  the  children 
are  instructed  in  readings  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
the  Italian  language,  voeal  and  instrumental  music,  and  dan- 
cing. In  addition  to  these  branches,  females  are  taught 
plain  and  ornamental  needle  work.  Grotips  of  the  pupols 
wejre  observed  eng^ed  with  their  bocto  during  the  intermisr 
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sion,  in  e^nning  ^eirttsks.  One  <>f  the  little  bronze*fa6ed, 
black-eyed  girls,  the  daughter,  probably  of  a  laszafone,  ran 
to  the  garden  and  brought  each  of  utf  a  duster  of  fresh 
roses,  dripping  with  dew.  In  the  true  Italian  style,  a  thea- 
tre  is  attached  to  the  institutibn,  where  the  paupers  on  gala 
days  enact  Punch  and  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  their  amuse- 
ment. Th<By  hare  also  a  chapel,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  town  within  themselves.  The  residents  are  in- 
finitely better  off,  than  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

Out  visit  to  the  Chinese  college,  for  the  education  of  mia-« 
sionaries,  was  interesting.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  upon 
the  southern  declivity  of  Capo  di  Monte,  with  a  handsome 
terrace  in  front  which  overlooks  the  town.  The  halls  of  the 
large  edifice  are  hung  widi  Chinese  portraits  of  men,  who 
were  here  educated,  and  distinguished  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries. We  were  introduced  to  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  freely  communicated 
much  information  respecting  the  origin,  histoiy,  and  present 
condition  of  the  school,  which  is  now  apparently  on  ^e  de*- 
cline.  Some  half  a  dozen  oriental  youth,  consistiug  of  Chi- 
nese and  Greeks,  are  the  only  inmates.  They  were  playing 
draughts  upon  the  terrace,  and  a  billiard  table  in  one  of  the 
rooms  seemed  an  odd  apparatus  for  educating  ^e  young 
apostles  of  Christianity.  The  reverend  father  did  not  appear 
to  consider  it  at  all  inappropriate.  One  of  the  Grecian  lads, 
now  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  had  a  fine  face,  with  a  keen,  dark 
eye,  and  all  tiie  features  of  manly- beauty.  The  Chinese 
boys  have  the  Asiatic  countenance ;  high  cheek  bones,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  air  clad 
in  black  gowns,  girt  with  a  red  sash  about  the  waist.  They 
speak  their  native  languages  among  themselves,*  but  are 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian.  The  principal  of  the  col- 
lege stated  the  number  of  christians  now  in  China  to  be  500,- 
000.  He  also  mentioned,  that  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany give  the  missionaries  their  passages  back  and  forth, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  guineas  each. 

At  the  base  of  the  same  hiU,  we  ^<  lef%  the  warm  precincts 
of  the  cheerful  day,"  and  plunged  into  the  Neapolitan  Cata- 
combs, the  dark  and  dreary  abode  of  the  dead.  Two  guides 
led  the  way,  each  bearing  a  dim  lamp,  which  glimmered  upon 
stacks  of  human  skulls  lining  the  passages.  Some  of  them 
were  so  fresh,  that  the  teindons  still  hung  dangling  to  the  pro- 
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cesses  of  the  booes,  as  oor  cicerones  thriist  ^eir  fingers  into 
the  sockets. of  the  eyes,  and  held  them  up  for  inspection,  re- 
marlcing  with  the  hardened  indifference  of  Shakspeare's 
gri^ve-digger,  that  such  a  one-oiust  have  belonged  to  a  stout 
man,  and  such  a  one  to  a  pretty  woman.  These  catacombs 
are  much  mOre  lofly  And  regular,  than  those  at  Rome. 
They  are  two  stories  high,  with  arched  roofs,  Oothic  pillars, 
and  many  architectural  embellishments,  hewn  from  the  solid 
masses  of  tUfo.  .  Two  broad  avenues  form  the  principal  en- 
trance, and  lateral  ramifications. branch  off  in  all  directions. 
One  of  the^  subt0rranean  pathways  leads  to  a  village  at  the 
distance  of  sixteen  miles  :  another  to  Puteoli,  distant  six  or 
eight  miles.  Through  this,  an  old  saint  used  to  walk  and 
preach  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  till  he  was  at  last 
caught  and  beheaded.  A  third  great  avenue  was  begun  to- 
wards Capua,  and  the  impressions  of  the  implements  used  in 
the  excavation  are  stillfvesh,  just  as  the  work  wais  left,  when 
the .  intelligence  perhaps  arrived,  that  some  edict  against  the 
early  christians  had  been  revoked,  and  that  they  might  in 
safety  revisit  the  light  of  heaven.        . 

The  cells  and  niches  in  the  walls  are  similar  to  those  at 

•J  .  - 

Rome,  though  od  a  larger  scale.  On  the  right  of  the  prin- 
cipal avenue,  and  at  a  great  depth  from  the  entrance,  a  cir- 
cular shaft  opens  upward  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  a 
small  aperture  to  admit  the  air.  It  is  so  high,  that  a  musket 
ball  will  not  reach  the  top.  A  pillar  bearing  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion stands  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda.  These  caverns 
used  to  be  the  abode  of  banditti,  who  sallied  out  during  the 
night,  committed  murders,  and  threw  the  dead  bodies  with 
the  plunder  down  the  shaft.  Murat  hunted  them  out  of  their 
dens,  and  broke  up  the  gang.  The  second  story  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  fashionable ,  part  of  this  subterranean 
world.  Here  Stood  the  church,  jand  here  the  priesthood  had 
their  residences,  which  are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been 
deserved  but  yesterday.  The  pulpit  is  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, and  cut  from  tile  solid  rock.  Behind  the  altar,  rude 
images  of  two  of  the  Apostles  are  traced  upon  the  walls. 
In  this  quarter,  an  orifice  opens  laterally,  like  a  telescope 
through  the  .cliffs,  to  enable  the  former  residents  to  take  a 
peep  abroad,  and  see  when  their  days  of  misery  dawned  and 
closed.  Such  were  the  trials  that  awaited  the  primitive  pro- 
fessors of  christiatoily. 

Burials  are  now  discontinued  in  the  Catacopibs.     The 

21* 
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great  cemetery  of  tke  city  is  the  Campa  8atito,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  town,  the  road  to  which,  thou^gh  once  to  be  trodden 
by  all,  is  in  a  horrible  state,  scarcely  passable  with  a  coach. 
A  few  cypresses  are  scattered  along  its  borders ;  but  most 
of  them  have  been  leyelled  by  the  wind.  In  a  city  where  so 
many  lazzaroni  are  unemployed,  hearses  are  seldom  or  nerer 
used,  and  the  dead  are  borne  out  during  the  night,  in  rude 
troughs  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony. The  Gampo  Santo  is  entirely  peculiar  in  its  con- 
struction. In  an  area  of  many  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  pits  siieteen  feet  square  are  sunk  to  the  dep^  of  twen- 
ty-four feet,  divided  from  each  other  by  stpne  walls  of  regu- 
lar masonry,  and  coyered  at  top  widi  large  flags  of  lava. 
These  are  365  in  number,  corresponding  witii  the  days  m  the 
year.  One  of  them  is  opened,  in  rotation,  every  morning  at 
dawn  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  brought  out  during  the 
night  The  average  number  colleeted  daily  is  from  ffileen 
to  twenty-five — in  August  and  September,  much  greater. 
A  short  prayer  is  muttered  over  them  collectively,  vrhen  the 
trap^ioor  flies  up  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  they  are  tumbled 
in  like  so  much  lumber,  without  coflin  or  shroud.  The  Ud 
drops  and  is  hermeticafly  sealed  for  ih»  year,  that  the  efliuvia 
may  not  escape.  One  of  the  pits  was  opened  for  our  exa- 
mination. Sights  were  disclosed  too  horrid  for  description, 
and  from  which  the  feelings  recoil  with  dngust.  Swarms  of 
cockroaches  issued  out  and  covered  the  pavement.  An  £n- 
gKshman  assured  me,  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  pits  a  black 
dog,  which  had  leaped  in  aflerthe  body  of  his  master,  and 
that  to  no  purpose  he  offered  a  handsome  reward  to  the  sex- 
ton, if  he  would  rescue  the  ^ithful  animal. 

It  was  a  subject  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  none 
of  our  countrymen,  who  happen  to  die  at  Naples,  are  dispo- 
sed of  in  this  manner,  which  renders  death  doubly  hideous, 
and  presents  forms,  shocking  beyond  the  reach  of  imagina- 
tion. The  cemetery  for  strangers  is  i^  a  spacious  garden, 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  city.  It  is  enclosed  by  high  walls, 
and  Uie  area,  still  under  cultivation,  is  finely  shaded  widi  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranates.  The  graves  are  ranged  round  the 
borders,  and  the  ashes  of  the  dead  remain  undisturbed. 
Their  tablets  of  white  matble  are  placed  in  ^e  garden  walli 
Tombs  of  the  E'nglish/ate  numerous ;' but  the  names  of 
only  three  or  four  Americans,  all  from  the  southern  states, 
could  be  found.    Eustace,  an  English  clergyman  and  audior 
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of  ^'  the  Classical  tour,"  ^ied  at  Naples ;  but  as  he  was  a 
CathoKc  in  his  faith,  his  remains  were  suffered  to  be  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Crocelle,  standing  on  the  quay  of  Chiata* 
mone,  within  sound  of  die  murmurs  of  that  bay,  which  he 
so  much  loved,  uid  which  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  his 
eloquence  certainljrembelHshed.  A  stately  though  not  ele- 
gant monumentj  ornamented  with  the  image  of  a  stork  de- 
vouring a  serpent,'  and  with  much  too  long  a  sftring  of  Latin 
verses,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  An  English  lady 
was  pajring  tbe  tribute  of  her  respect  at  the  moment  of  our 
visit ;  and  judging  from  her  language,  she  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  deceased. 

We  went  one  day  on  a  Tom  FooPs  errand :  there  are  few 
travellers  who  have  not  been  on  many  such.  One  of  the 
guide-books  ^edition  of  1825,)  informed  us,  that  the  beauti- 
ful statues  of  Yenus  and  Adonis,  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  Palazzo  Berio.  Away  we  hurried, 
and  presented  ourselves  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  when  it 
wlu9  ascertained  from  the  porter,  that  the  two  lovers  had  elo- 
ped, without  leaving  word  whither  they  had  gone.  They 
had  been  sold,  long,  long  ago— probably  to  buy  macaroni, 
or  a  coach  for  the  Oorso.~  So  we  returned  to  our  lodgings, 
ehanting  all  the  white,  Kke  the  tattered  processions  encoun- 
tered en  our  way,  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  elegy : 

'  Ai,  *(u  Tav  Rv^pnav  ftiruXffro  xaXo^  ASuvtg ; 

<*  AlsB !  alas  t  Fmmif  the  beautiful  Jidohit  is  no  more  P' 

Rather  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,  than  with  any  high  an- 
ticipations- o£  anMisemeat,  we  went  the  rounds  of  nearly  all 
the  theatres  once,  and  to  some  of  them,  several  times.  There 
are'  something  like  half  a  dozen  at  Naples.  The  first,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  die  world,  is  the  Opera  House,  or  Royal 
Theatre,  of  St  Carlo ;  for  in  Italy  saints  preside  over  all 
sorts  of  establishments.  All  except  the  front  of  this  enor- 
mous building  was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1816  ;  but  it  has 
since  risen  with  renovated  and  augmented  spfendiHir.  His 
Majesty  contributes  annually  #80,000  to  its  support,  which 
he  had  much  better  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  feeding, 
elothtng,  and  educating  his  wretched  subjectr,  leaving  public 
amusemeRts  to  fegulate  themselves.  But  poverty  and  splen- 
dour eiiaracteriaie  eveiy  4ttng  in  this  city,  from  the  monarch 
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himself  down  to  the  dirtiest  trull,  who  dancer  barefooted 
through  the  Toledo,  in  rihhons  and  rags,  with  golden  pen- 
dants dangling  at  her  ears. 

The^  front  of  San  Carlo  borders  on  grandeur,  though  it 
faces  a  narrow  street,  and  is  so  crowded  by  other  buildings, 
as  not  to  appear  to  much  advantage.  Among  its  decorations 
are  two  very  appropriate  pieces  of  bas-relief,  expressive  of 
the  powers  of  music  : — the  one  represents  Amphion  giving 
motion  to  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  by  the  sound  of  his 
lyre—^nd  the  other,  Orpheus  charming  Euridice  back  to 
earth  from  the  regions  of  Tartarus.  The  entrance,  corridors, 
and  other  appendages  of  the  theatre  are  upon  a  large  scal6, 
and  in  good  style.  But  the  interior  transcends  all  the  rest 
in  magnificence.  Six  ranges  of  boxes,  with  something  like 
thirty  in  each  tier,  making  nearly  two  hundred  in  all,  rise  in  a 
semicircular  form,  and  are  covered  with  gilt  bas-relief,  cor- 
nucopiae,  and  other  embellishments  of  the  most  splendid  de- 
scriptions. The  ceiling  is  enriched  with  beautiful  frescos, 
on  a  blue  field.  .  Directly  in  fi-ont  of  ^e  stage,  and  occupy^ 
ing  two  tiers  of  boxes,  is  the  seat  appropriated  to  the  king 
and  royal  family.  It  far  surpasses  in  splendour  any  throne 
beyond  the  Alps,  putting  the  Brupswicks  and  Bourbons  to  the 
blush  !  -  Its  curtains  are  of  crimson  velvet,  embossed  with 
gold,  with  a  colossal  crown  for  a  canopy,  glittering  with  a 
thousand  gems. 

The  parterre  or  pit  alone  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  accom- 
modate twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  spectators,  and  the  orches- 
tra is  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  other  dimensions.  On 
each  side  of  the  stage  rise  two  immense  Corinthian  pillars, 
dazzling  the  eye  with  their  gildings.  The  drop  curtain  is  of 
green  silk,  richly  embossed.  Its  lower  border  is  an  imitation 
of  mosaic,  exhibiting  Venus  enthroned— ^a  Grecian  Temple 
-^nd  a  procession  of  Cupids  driving  their  chariots,  to  whch 
are  yoked  successively  goats,  serpents,  swans,  doves,  tor- 
toises, and  hares,  probably  intended  to  illustrate  the  univer- 
sal dominion  of  Love.  The  stage  itself  opens  a  vista  of 
such  length,  as  to  have  the  desired  efiect  in  actually  deceiving 
the  eye,  and  producing  all  the  enchantment  of  real  scenery. 
Within  such  limits  almost  any  distance,  and  any  object  may 
be  represented.  The  theatre  is  lighted  in  such,  a  manner,  as 
to  set  off  its  brilliant  decorations  with  the.  greatest  possible 
effect.  A  superb  chandelier,  girt  with  numerous  circles  of 
lamps,  is  suspended  fi>om  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  wax 
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candlefi  hung  rocmd  th«  boxes  add  to  the  flood  of  light  We 
witnessed  ihe  grand  itluminfttion  on  the  King's  birth-day, 
when  the  effulgence  of  San  Carlo,  with  all  its  gorgeous  em- 
bellishments, and  with  its  boxes  filled  with  an  audience  in 
full  dresses,  became  almost  insupportable  to  the  eye.  No 
people  anderstand  getting  up  a  show  in  better  style  than  the 
Italians,  whether  it  be  religious  or  theatrical.  Indeed  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  two,  and  they  devote  half 
their  lives  to  spectacles  of  some  sort. 

But  the  curtain  rises;  and  let  us  look  at  a  regiment  of  ac- 
tors and  actresses  )K>uring  in,  squadron  after  squadron,  in  all 
the  richness  of  oriental  costumes.  Plumes  and  helmets, 
swords  and  scimitars,  thrones  and  tiaras  gHctering  with  the 
gold  and  purple  of  the  East,  burst  suddenly  upon  the  spec- 
tator ;  and  amidst  rounds  of  applause,  the  enchantment  of 
Italian  music,  and  the  warblings  of  Italian  voices,  he  finds 
little  time  for  reflection,  or  for  attending  at  all  to  the  merits  of 
the  spectacle.  His  eye  soon  exhausts  the  glare  of  tinsel  de- 
corations ;^his  ear  soon  becomes  familiar  with  the  measured 
links  of  hairmony ;  and  the  very  sweetness  of  the  t^past  be- 
gins to  pall  upon  ^e  senses.  Then  it  is  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  mind  looks  for  somefliing  more  substantial,  some 
animating  principle,  to  keep  the  attention  awake.  But  it  looks 
in  vain.  The  reason  why  the  Italians  are  pleased  witib  the 
Opera  seems  to  be,  that  they  never  arrive  at  this  stage  of 
reflection  in  thmr  amusements.  They  neither  ask  nor  wish 
any  thing  intellectual  or  literary  in  a  drama-*- nothing  beyond 
the  gratification  of  the  senses — notlung  that  requires  thought, 
or  that  may  disturb  the  conversation  of  the  boxes. 

On  the  first  night  of  our  attendaiace  at  San  Carlo,  the  Opera 
was  Semiramide,  in  which  the  General  sings  to  his  soldiers,  and 
flie  Princess  sings  in  her  tears !  Such  absurdities  soon  j^ro- 
duce  indifference,  and  indifference,  stupor.  The  trumpet 
voice  of  La'Blache— the  lumbering  in  of  some  new  chariot 
--4he  tramp  of  a  tower-bearing  elephant— -or  the  thunders  of 
applause  which  greeted  the  heroine  of  the  Cyprian  buid, 
who  could  stand  longest  on  one  leg  and  show  most  of  the 
other,  occasionally  gave  the  attention  a  jog,  aiid  kept  us  from 
the  impoliteness  of  nodding  in  the  presence  of  so  much  no* 
biltty  and  fashion.  On  the  second  night,  we  went  merely  to 
witness  the  illumination  and  hear  the  music,  which  is  always 
wordi  two  carlins.  But  to  a  stranger,  the  Opera  House,  after 
the  novelty  of  ^  shew  has  vannhed,  is  the  most  stupid  of 
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all  places.  With  the  Italians,  who  go  to  the  theatre,  aa  they 
would  go  to  a  party  to  meet  their  friends  and  hold  conversa- 
ziones, the  case  is  very  different  Their  hexes  are  their 
houses,  where  they  have  all  the  conveniences  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  receiving  company.  The  play  is  no  more  than 
a  mere  accompaniment  of  the  social  eujoyments  o£  the 
evening.  ' 

To  three  Qf  the  other  theatres,  appropriated  partly  to  ope- 
ras and  partly  to  plays,  we  went  once ;  and  to  a  fourth,  the 
San  Carlino,  (as  much  a  diminutive  in  size  as  it  is  in  name, 
in  comparison  with  San  Carlo,)  several  visits  were  paid.  It 
is  so  popular  and  so  small,  as  to  be  opened  ttoice  a  day  to 
accommodate  the  crowd,  who  throng  its  portals.  Who  but 
the  Italians  would  think  of  exposing  painted  faces  and  tinsel 
dresses  to  the  glare  of  sunshine,  or  look  for  an  audience  in 
the  hours  of  business  1  But  they  must  be  engaged  in  spec- 
tacles of  some  kind,  from  highest  to  lowest — ^from  the  archbi- 
shop who  liquifies  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, or  bums  incense  on  the  tawdry  altars  of  the  Toledo, 
down  to  the  vilest  harlequin  that  gathers  a  mob  and  caresses 
his  living  snakes,*  on  the  Piazza  del  CasteUo*  San  Carlino 
is  confessedly  devoted  to  what  all  the  other  theatres  are  in 
reality — buffoonery!  There  is  a  leading  character  called 
PuleineUaj  (corresponding  to  Punch  among  puppets,)  who 
performs  his  part  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  the  Yorkshire  or 
Gascon  of  Italy,  and  is  considered  the  representative  of  the 
nation.  His  wit  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  us,  from 
an  imperfect  knowledjge  of  his  jargon ;  but  the  pantomime 
and  the  intelligible  parts  were  sufficient  to  show  the  piece  to 
be  of  the  lowest  and  broadest,  humour.  Several  noblemen, 
an  Admiral  with  three  stars  blazing  upon  his  breast,  and  some 
of  the  priesthood,  were  among  the  audience.  Every  body 
rallies  round  Punch ;  and  if  the  standard  of  General  Pepe 
had  enkindled  half  the  enthusiasm,  Naples  might  not  now 
have  been  a  degraded  province  of  Austria,  though  the  people 
apparently  possess  too  little  energy  of  character,  and  too 
much  tameness  of  spirit  ever  to  be  free. 

Thus  have  I  finished  the  rounds  of  the  most  prominent 
features,  which  an  overgrown^  but  a  comparatively  uainterest- 

'*'  I  have  frequently  aeen  these  sbowmen  coil  full-grown  serpents  about 
their  naked  necks,  put  Uiem  into  thdr  bosoms,  and  play  wtth  their  forked 
tongues^all,  too,  *^free  gratia  for  notiung,'*  as  the  eihibition  is  in  the 
streets.    One  of  them  got  up  a  ii|^t  between  two  makes  and  a  llrard. 


ii^  city  presents.  Nearly  half  of  our  visit  of  Aree  weeks 
to  Naples  was  occupied  in  excursions  to  the  environs^  tf  en- 
virons may  be  sa|d  to  extend  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and 
upwards.  The  first  of  these  was  an  aquatic  expedition  to 
the  island  of  Capri,  in  the  steam-boat  Royal  Ferdinand,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  She  is 
owned  and  manned  by  Scotchmen,  who  have  made  money 
by  the  enterprise.  Her  regular  trips  are  from  Naples  to 
Palermo  and  Messina,  in  Sicily,  whither  she  goes  every 
week.  Had  not  the  season  been  so  far  advanced  ais  to  lead 
us  to  Ibok  towards  the  north,  we  should  have  availed  our-' 
selves  of  this  opportunity  for  visiting  old  Trinacria.  But 
one  would  not  care  to  go,  wi^out  climbing  to  the  top  of  Et- 
na, rambling  over  the  ruins  of  Syracuse,  and  making  a  gene- 
ral tour  through  the  Island,  which  would  occupy  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  a  longer  term  than  our  arrangements  would  per- 
mit* 

The  trip  df  the  Ferdinand  was  an  extra,  on  a  party  of 
pleasure,  and  the  passengers,  amounting  to  something  more 
than  a  hundred  in  number,  were  a  motley  assemblage  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  composed  chiefly  off  travellers  from  every 
nation  of  Europe,  collecting  in  separate  groups  and  jabber- 
ing different  languages.  Two  of  our  American  friends,  the 
Charg^  des  Affaires,  and  our  old  messmate,  the  Surgeon  in 
the  Navy,  joined  us  in  the  excursion.  At  the  hour  of  em-  . 
barkation^  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  wea- 
ther was  pleasant,  affording  a  charming  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  from  the  cleft  and  burning  top  of  Vesuvius,  to 
the  yet  snow-capt  Apennines  in  the  distance.  But  the  reign 
of  pleasure  was  shortlived.  Rapidly  as  the  boat  receded 
from  the  shore,  she  had .  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Bay,  when  the  blue  skies  of  Campania  suddenly  vanished, 
and  the  blowing  of  the  Sirocco,  tumbled  in  the  sea  in  tre- 
mendous swells  fK>m  the  south.  Placid  and  tranquil  as  is 
the  general  character  of  these  waters,  they  are  often  lashed 
into  fury  by  squalls,  to  which  the  whole  coast  of  Italy  is  very 
liable.  From  the  windows  of  my  apartment,  I  have  .fre- 
quently watched  the.  progress  of  the  storm,  accompanied 
somethnes  by  thunder  and  lightning.  Fleets  of  little  boats, 
hovering  like  sea-birds  to  the  land,  are  generally  the  precur- 
sors ;  for  the  fbhermen,  grown  familiar  with  the  climate,  can 
judge  from  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  when  a  tempest  impends. 
WiUi  all  their  caution,  however,  they  have  occasionally  been 
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observed  t^  be  too  tardy,  and  tbek  while  saib  io  diaaj^ear 
instaatly  in  the  dense  verge  of  the  storm.  Then  the  wfives, 
crested  with  foam*  r«q[>i41y  extend  their  circles  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  Bay.  I  have  seen  them  nin  so  high,  that  the 
British  ship^-of-war  Revenge,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Roads, 
danced  and  rocked  like  a  skiff. 

The  Royal  Ferdinand  on  the  present  occasion,  though  a 
staunch  boat,  rolled  merrily,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
more  than  hidf  of  the  hundred  passengers  soon  strewed  the 
deck.  They  fell  like  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
places  where  they  stood,  sometimes  five  or  six  at -a  lurch. 
Russians,  Austrians,  Germans,  Italians,  French^  and  Eng- 
lish all  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  sympathy ;  f<H:  the  barriers 
of  national  prejudice  had  been  effectually  broken  down  by 
the  motion  of  the  ship.  Some  of  the  party  had  already  ta^ 
ken  so  much  ktchrymachriati^  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
happy  ignorance,  whether  their  sickness  proceeded  from  the 
influence  of  the  bottle  or  the  sea.  A  pretty  Italian  woman 
was  just  ill  enough  to  cause  a  portion  (^  the  blood  to  retreat 
from  iier  cheek,  and  render  her  face  more  interesting.  JLll 
the  well  gentlemen  on  board  who  had  8me]Ung-4)Ottles,  seized 
this  opportunity  to  tender  their  services.  Sub  appeared  to 
retain  her  senses,  and  manifested  more  gratitude  than  did 
her  husband,  who  stood  by  in  amazement  at  the  formidable 
array  of  whiskers  and  mustaches  which  encircled  her.  A 
tall  blue-eyed  German  girl,  taking  a  hint  from  the  occasion,  \ 
fell  sick  about  the  same  time;  but- Priests  and  Iiovites 
passed  by  on  either  hand.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  per- 
sonal beauty. 

'  As  soon  as  the  boat  reached  the  lee  of  Capri,  the  water 
became  comparatively  tranquil,  though  the  storm  had  by 
no  means  abated.  We  were  now  in  sight  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Sirens,  off  the  capes  of  Sorrento  ;  but  in  such  a  day  at  least, 
the  warbling  trio  had  retired  to  their  ocean  caves,  and  the 
only  melody  whiph  greeted  our  ears,  was  the  whistling  of  the 
Sirocco  and  the  beating  of  the  surge  upon  the  naked  crags. 
Coming  to  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  and  about  midway  the 
Island,  we  had  a  tolerable  view  of  this  insulated  ridge  of  tu£b, 
the  postion  of  which  has  already  been  described.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  three  miles,  4md  its  breadth  less  than  one, 
giving  a  circumference  of  nine  miles.  It  is  extremely 
broken,  and  exhibits  the  strongest  evulenees  of  being  a  ruin. 
Its  greatest  height  above  the  level  of  the  Bay  may  be  some- 
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thing  like  twelve  or  fifleen  hundred  feet  There  ape  two 
tremendous  bluffs — one  near  the  centre,  up  which  steps  have 
been  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  ^village  of  Anacapri  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  the  other  terminatii^ ,  in  impending  cliffs,  down 
which  Tiberius  Caesar  used  to  order  Qrimi^als  to  be  thrown, 
to  amuse  his  sullen  solitude. 

The  apex  of  the  Island  is  crowned  with  niins.     Palaces 
weVe  here  commenced  by  Augustus,  and  embellished  by  his 
successor,  Tiberius,  at  an  immense  expense.     The  latter 
found  in  this  solitary  retreat  an  abode  suited  to  his  gloomy 
and  suspicious  tyranny.     He  was  killed  upon  the  very  rocks, 
whence  hundreds  had  been  burled  into  the  sea  for  hi9  recrea- 
tion.    Ailer  his  defUh^  the  pfilaces  were  suffered  to  fall  into 
^ecay.     Some  traces  of  them  are  yet  discoverable.     The 
Island  is  at  present  covered  with  rich  verdure,  which  con- 
trasts befiutifully  with  the  white  cliffs.     Nearly  .in  ito  centre, 
the  littig*  village  of  Capri  is  seated  far  up  the  acclivity,  mai^ 
hundreds  of  ieet  above  jthe  sea.     It  is  approached  by^a  flight 
of  steps,  i^ndin^  up  from  the  landing,  and  something  aiore 
than  a  mije  in  extent— one  of  the  most  latiguiog  walks  I  have 
ev^  taken.     As  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  there  is  no 
hotel  in  the  town,  we  took  shelter  in  the  Cathedral,  ttie  pfin- 
cjipal  ornaments  of  which  were  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  tricked  out  with  a  new  smt  of  finery,  each  wearing  a 
tinsel  crown  upon  durled  and  frizzled   locks.     The  storm 
continued  with  such  severity,  that  it  became  -wholly  impracti- 
cable tq  visit  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  a  few  other 
antiquities  scattered  over^  the  Island.     One  of  our  iHende  - 
found  an  asylum  in  a  ^Convent,  ^and.  took  lodgings,  lor  the 
nijgbt,  determining  to  wait  for  a  fair  day.     The  rest  >o{  us^ 
embarked  at  4  o'cloc^k^  and  acuddedrback  bel<Mre  the  wiiid  to 
Naples,  happy  to  escape  from^sceses  of  intoxication,  profani- 
ty, and  rudeness  of  behaviour  among  a  portion  of  the  pas- 
sengers* 
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LETTER  LXV. 

EXCOBSION:^  TO    BAUB-^-PAUSILYPO— LAKE    AGNANO-— GSOTTO 

DEL   CANB GULP   DP    BAUB — ^POZI^UOIJl — AKCIENT    POET 

BATBS  OF  KEBO— LtJCBINE  LAKE — ^LAKE  OP  AVSRNUB— GBOT- 

TO    OF   THE   8IBYL — OVMM — ACHEKON BVIK8.0F    BALS-^ 

ELTSL^kl)  FIELDS — CA?E  MMENO— VILLA  OF  CICEBO— SOLFA- 
TABA.  .  ^ 

May,  I826.»^0ne  day  was  actively  and  delightfiilly  em- 
ployed in  an  excursion  to  Baise,  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
west  of  Napled.     A  friend  who  had  recently  been  over  the 
whole'  ground,  was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us,  affording  at 
once  the  pleasure  of  his  society  and  the  benefit  of  his  ac- 
quaintance "with  all  the  localities.     As  the  objects  to  be  seen 
in  this  direction  are  both  numerous  and  interesting^  we  l^ft 
Naples  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  were  favoured 
with  one  of  the  brightest  days,  that  had  been  found  in  this 
soil  a^  delicious  climate.'    The  road  we  pursued j  leads 
throdgh  the  faubourg  of  the  city  as  far  as  the  Tomb  of-  Yir- 
gil,  and  thence  pierces  the  hill  of  Pausilypo,*  by  an  arch,  or 
grotto,  as  it  is  called  of  the  «ame  name.     This  arch  resem- 
bles the  tunnek  of  canals,  or  the  galleries  on  the  road  be- 
tween Nice  and  Genoa.     It  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height, 
'  and  barely  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  hewn  out 
of  a  solid  ridge  of  tufo,  and  paved  with  blocks  of  lava. 
Two  small  apertures  open  diagonally  through  the  roof,  serv- 
ing thie  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and  of  admitting  a  fee- 
ble light.     In  neither  respect,  however,  are  they  of  much 
importance,  being  of  less  size  than  Herschel's  telescope, 
and  half  closed  at  top  by  the  foliage  of  the  hill.     They  were 
not  observed  at  all  in  our  first  ride  through  the  grotto,  which 
in  the  central  parts  has  more  than  the  dimness  of  twilight. 

*  This  appelUtion  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  {vA^e-te  and  xvth) 
tigniiyiiig  the  eeasoUon  of  sorrwOf  classically  gifen  to  the  hill  by  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Augustan  age,  on  account  of  the  charm  of  its  scenery;  and  its 
AibHaratine  e&cts  on  Uie  mind.  The  word  is  written  Pwtftpo,  PwdUppo^ 
«nd  in  half  a  dozen  other  diflbrent  wajs.  As  the  orthography  ieems  to  oe 
wholly  unsettled,  I  taketb6  liberty  of  fbDowlng  the  analogies  of  the  Grptk 
$xtii  Engii^  language^ 
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A  himp  suspend  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  is  kept 
constantly  burning.  The  deafening  noise  of  eoaches,  and 
the  obscure  glimpses  of  pedestrians,  gliding  like  ghosts 
tiirough  ^e  shades,  render  the  way  gloomy,  and  even  terrific, 
to  the  foot  paasenger,  who  is  not  protect^  from  carriages  by 
side-walks.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  setting  sun  shoots 
his  horizontal  beams  through  the  whole  lei^h  of  ike  arch, 
and  illumines  a  house  at  the  eastern  end.  Many  conjectures 
have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  and  object  of  this  work. 
Its  antiquity^  is  undoubted,-  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Roman  wri« 
ters  soon  afler  the  Augustan  age^  -  But  in  a  region  where 
excavations^are  so  easy  and  so  numerous,  the  subject  ap*> 
pears  unworthy  of  the  profound  speculations,  with  which  an- 
tiquaries have  racked  their  brahis.  A  luxurious  Roman 
might  open  the  road  in  a  single  season,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  climbing  the  hill  on  bis  way  to  Baise.  Ten  thooMuid  mo- 
dern works  surpass  it  in  expenae  and  labour. 

The  ridge  of  Pausiiypo  extends  in  a  southern  diree^a  to 
^e  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  termiaating  in  high  per- 
pendicular clifis,  and  with  the  little  island  of  Ni8ida,'a  few 
rods  from  the  extremity,  forming  one  of  the  capes  of  the 
basin  of  Baiae.  A  new  road  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  has 
been  opened  along  the  eastern  side'  of  the  promontory, 
crossing  it  by  a  deep  cut,  and  leading  to  PozKuolr'by  ano- 
ther  route,  it  has  been  constructed  at  an  immense  expense, 
and  with  the  usual  tardiness  of  similar  works  in  Italy.  In 
an  excursion  on  a  subsequent  day  io  the  end  of  the  cape, 
three  or.  four  hundred  Neapolitan^  were  seen  engaged  in  dtg-^ 
ging  through  the  hill,  carrying  away  the  sand  in  baskets  pois- 
aed  Upon  their  heads.  •  ^ 

Although  the  hill  of  Pausiiypo  affords  a  charnang  ride, 
commanding  a  fulf  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  it  presents 
lew  o^eets  of  inteiest.  Its  heights  were  once  covered  with 
the  vilk  of  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Tirgil ;  and  it  is  aaid  the 
poet  himself  here  had  a  house.  But  the  ruins  of  both  have 
vanished.  The  residence  of  Sannasaip  is  shown  on  ^  the 
tight  of  the  new  road,  and  on  the  iefi  are  a  Chinese  temple, 
and  t^e  lodge  of  Lady  Craven,  who  has  made  so  much  noise 
in  Europe.  She  was  banished  from  the  Neapolitan  court, 
under  an  accusation  of  ^  being  accessory  to  the  amours  of  the 
queen.  Her. mansion,  standing  near  the  water,  and  sur-i 
rounded  with  gardens,  exhibitsr  a  good  dealof  taete. 

So  much  for  a  digression  on  one  side  pf  the  grotto  cf 


•i 
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Faa$iljrp0:*^aaiil  it  may  be  as  well  to  nie^tion  bere  as  else* 
wb«re,  tbat  pa  die  ptbiBr  hand,  a  path  leads  tbroagh  a  gprge 
in  tbei  bills  to  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  .Cane,  seated  withia 
a  few  yards  of  the.  little  Lake  of  Agnano,  two  miles  from- 
Naples.  An  excursion  to  this  place  hardly  repaid  us.for  the 
trouble*  %  The  old  woman  who  keej^s  the  keys  of  the  cave, 
was  80  extravagant  in  her  charges  for  exhibiting  the  usual 
experiment  upon  the  dog,  and  poor  Tray  was  dri^^ged  up  to 
the  door  with  so  much  reluctaace,4hat  we  refused  to  pQ^  the 
fee  for  a  popular  show,  which  excites  little  wonder  or  curio-r 
si^,  since  the  effects  of  the  gases  upon  animal  life  are  so 
well  known*  £vei;y  iaJ^netoi^y  m  our  country  can  now  fur- 
nish tUustrations  of  the  pripeiple,  .which  a  centyiry  ago,  be- 
fore; pneumatics  jbecame^  a,  branch  of  science,  led  Addison 
and  Qtber  travellers  to  a  round  of  experiments,  now  repeated 
by  an  igiMifaiity  crusty  hag.  The  friend  who  .was  with  us 
tried  ^i^  a  former  occasion  a  percussion  pistol,  immersed  in 
the^  J^iir  ^^^b  is  said  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  gunpowder. 
CoDytiary  to  his  e^ipectation,  the  pistol  went  oif,  and  the  re^ 
pojrt  frightened  the  old  woman  prodigiously,  lest  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  be  alarmedi  and  the  party  suspected,  of 
poaching  upon  the  king's  bMuUng-grOunds.  Lake  Agnano  is 
a  small,  muddy,  le^y  pool,  em^rcled.by  a  high  brim  of  hills. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  oqbe  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  artificially  seoc^ed  out 
by  LucuUus  for  a  fish-pond*  .  At  present  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  royal  demesnes.  In  walking  along  thei  shore,  we  beard 
wild  <^oks  .squalling  among  the  rushes,  and  saw  a  group  of 
females,  busy  in  stringing  together  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  for 
the  Neapolitan  market ! . 

A,  third  road,  and  the  one  pursued  by  us  in  our  exicursioa 
to  Baiie,  leads  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Bagnoli,  opening 
from  the  grotto  of  Fausilypo  to  ^e  se*,  and  smiling  .with 
tiUa^  and  vineyards.  Half  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to 
the  island  of  Nisida,*  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  opening,  between  the  promontory. of  Pausilypo,  and 
capp  Mise&oi:a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  setting 
up  perhapa^fiye  mutes  inland.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
save«one  by  hjsightS'Of  raod^mte  elevation,  increasing  in  al- 
titude towards  tbe  north-east*     The  borders  of  th£  gulf, 

*<■  This  irisud.  is  Pjsowo^  with  the  rains  of  f  ompejr's  ?iUa,  and  the  Lwa* 
retto  4tsan4?  under  the  clids. 
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which  in  common  parlance  go  bj  the  naine  of  BaisB,  but 
which  more  properly  are  denominated  the  Phlegrsean  Fields, 
exhibit  in  their  whole  Extent  a  mass  both  of  physical  and 
moral  roins.  Volcanos,  earthquakes^  and  the  irruptions  of 
the  sea  have  shattered  the  coast  into  fragments,  changed 
lakes  into  mountains,  and  overwhelmed  towns  in  the  general 
war  of  the  elements.  In  the  Augustan  age,  this  was  em- 
phatically the  centre  of  Roman  taste  and  luxury.  Besides 
the  large  seaport  of  Puteoli,  one  of  the  most  extensive  marts 
in  the  world ;  Misenus,  the  rendezvous  of  imperial  fleets ; 
Baulr  and  Baia&,  crowded  with  the  seats  of  the  nobility ;  Cu- 
mse,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most , populous  cities  in  Italy, 
with  many  other  smaller  towns  and  villas,  were  all  embraced 
witbin  a  circuit  of  a  few  mites,  exhibiting  an  assemblage  of 
more  wealth  and  splendour,  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire 
in  the  same  compass  could  boast. 

Of  these  places,  some^  are  so  entirely  obliterated,  that 
even  their  sites  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained;  and 
others  present  the  most  melancholy  traces  of  former  mag- 
nificence. The  utter  impossibility  of  identi^ing  the  ruins,, 
afler  sa  many^  convulsions,  destroys  in  some  degree  the  plea- 
sure of  the  traveller.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  sumptuous  abodes  of  luxury,  the  haunts  of 
dissipation  and  vice,  presented  nothing  originally  of  intense 
interest;  and  one  feels ^ a  sort  of  indiSTerence,  whether  he 
stumbles  upon  a  bath  or  a  fish-pond,  a  temple  or  the  tomb, 
of  £ome  voluptuous  nobleman.  The  population  of  this 
region  has  wasted  away  with  its  buried  and  dilapidated  towns, 
till  it  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  handful  of  squalid  inhabitants, 
as  ghastly  as  any  of  the  spectres  which  Charon  ever  ferried 
over  the  Styx.  Puteoli  (now  Pozzuoli)  is  the  only  village 
left  upon  the  bay,  and  even  that  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
compared  with  its  former  extent  and  importance.  It  stands 
upon  a  point  projecting  into  me  gulf  of  Puteolano,  and  form- 
ing a  natural  harbour. 

On  arriving  at  this  ruinous  old  town,  we  immediately 
took  a  row-boat,  and  embarked  for  the  hot  baths  of  Nero 
across  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Peter, 
who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  admiral  and  cicerone, 
had  been  for  several  years  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war, 
and  had  visited  most  of  the  great  ports  of  England  : 

^— Multum  ille  et  terris  jactatttB  et  jdtd; 
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•     *^  On  Btdrmy  seM,  lii^ilmberM  tqib  be  boM.*^"^ 

He  fitiM  kept  up  the  style  of  the  glazed  hat,  blue  jacket,  and 
white  trow43ers,  although  he  had  finiished  his  activie  career  of 
tiaval  (Services,  and  returned  to  seek  repose  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. As  much  philosophy  was  wrapped  up  in  his  tarpaw- 
ling  dress,  ds  probably  ever  lurked  beneath  the  stole  and 
toga  in  the  same  retreat,  and  he  discoursed  sagely  upon  the 
influence  of  climate  and  luxury,  in  hastening  the  decline  and 
fal(  of  empires,  illustrating  his  lessons  by  pointing  to.  the 
ruins,  which  peeped  above  the  wkves,  and  on  either  side 
strewed  the  shores.  To  the  leflt,  the  remains  6f  the  Mole, 
constructed  for  the  convenience  oftading  and  unlading  ships, 
extend  faito  the  harbour.  Thirtefen  but  of  twenty-five  iirches 
are  yet  standing,  resembling  those  of  an  old  bridge.  It  was 
repaired  fbr  the  last  time  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  has  since  been 
suffered  to  sink  gradually  into  decay.  From  the  extremity  of 
the  Mole,  the  Emperor  Caligula  extended  al)ridge  of  boats 
to  Baise,  a  distance  of  about  four  thousand  feet.  It  was 
covered  with  sand,  like  an  ordinary  road  ;  and  the  Emperor 
rode  across  it  in  triumph,  with  his  brow  twined  with  wreaths, 
in  anticipation  of  his  future,  victories !  This  achievement 
was  in  imitation,  or  more  properly  in  rivalry  of  Xerxes,  In 
crossing  the  Hellespont. 

On  the  right  of  the  port,  rises  Monte  Barbaro,  (anciently 
Mount  Gaurus^)  covered  with  vineyards  and  crooned  with 
one  or  two  old  buildings. .  Farther  to  the  west  and  nearer 
the  shore  is  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  called 
Monte  Nuovo,  which  rose  from  the  Lucrino  Lake'  and  the 
Julian  Port,  during  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  the  16th 
century.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes, 
which  were  vomited  forth  amidst  flames  from  the  subterranean 
regions.  The  surface  is  of  a  reddish  complexion,  thinly 
shaded  with  a  coat  of  dwarfish  broom. 

Landing  at  a  point  where  the  ruins  of  what  is^  tailed,  the 
palace  of  Julius  Ceesar  are  seen  under  the  cliffs,  we  visited 
the  hot  baths  of  Nero,  opening  like  caverns  into  the  side  of 
the  hill,  whence  a  stitem  constantly  issues,  heated  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  under  water,  is  insupport* 
able  to  the  hand.  A  narrow,  crooked  subterranean  passage 
leads  to  the  boiling  spring,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 

*  I  promiaed  Peter  when  we  parted,  that  I  would  fling  his  praiaes  j  and 
the  pledge  has  now  been  redeemed- 


paia.  We  peoatotttd  the  gallety^  (oM  peribn^i  ene  thM  Ite 
length,  ivhen  die  inteasity  of  the  vapour  and  the  sufibcating 
fiifiiee  of  the  teroh4ight,  eofapelled  us  to  retreat  with  all  pos* 
eibletleepatck  A  peraoa  in  atteiidaiiee  went  to  the  sprii^ 
and  brought  a  pailiul  of  the  water^  in  which  an  egg  was  hoiled 
ibreach  of  us.  On  his  tetum,  he  seemed  nearly  exhausted 
with  heat^  a|Hi  the  condensed  steam  was^  dripping  from  his 
hair  and  face.  These  waters  arc  found  extremely  efficacious 
in  rheumatie  coieplaints*  The  baths  have  gone  to  decay, 
and  the  only  use  now  made  of  them  is  by  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  of  Naples,      ^    ^. 

Returning  to  the  bdat,  we  e^cted  a  second  landing  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Lucrine  Lake^  and  there  .mounted  donkeys 
to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles;  The  Juhaa  P<4t  and  the 
channel  which  connected  it  with  the  lake  of  Avernus,  are  en* 
tireiy  filled  up>  aiid  scarcely  a  vestige  of  either  is  discovera- 
ble. A  modern  garden  occupies  the  site  of  the  former,  in 
riding  through  which>  a  group  of  ragged. children  tendered  to 
us  bouquets  of  roses  and  mid  flowers,  which  grew  upon  the 
ruin^  of  imperial  splendour.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  soeele* 
brated  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  almost  obliterated* 
A  small  stagnant  pool,  choked  with  mud  and  reeds,  alone  re- 
mains of  this  once  fanlous  sheet  of  water,  on  which  so  mai^ 
millibndrwere  uselessly  expended.  So  evanescent  are  the 
proudest  monuments  of  kings,  whilst  the  allusions  to  them  by 
men  of  genius  are  as  fresh  and  as  interesting  a^  ever ! 

A  ride  of  less  ^an  a  mile  brought  us  upon  the  shores  of 
Avernus,  the  very  centre  of  ancient  superstition,  and  the 
"supposed  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  lake  is 
nearly  circular,  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  bordered  with 
reeds  and  water-grass.  It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  appears 
originally  to  h^ve  been  the  deep  crater  of  a  volcano.  Its 
terrors  have  all  vanished^  and  the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the 
dark  forests  and  gloomy  images,  with  which  it^  shores  were 
infested  by  Homer  and  Yirgil,  adopting  the  popular  supersti- 
.tions  of  the  age.  It  was  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Cimmerians , 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  caverns,  sln^t  out  from  the 
,  light  of  day,  and  according  to  the  splendid  description  of  the 
Greek  noet,  involved  in  eternal  darkness.  In  all  probability, 
the  lake,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  volcaniq  region,  and  girt 
with,  sombre  woods,  presented  natural  phenomena,  which  were 
magnified  by  the  terror  of  vulgar  minds,  and  seized  upon  as 
fit   then^es   for   the   embellishments  of  the  imagination* 
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Augustus  kmXM  the  fiavests.  Hyi  eiatUfnsB  was  ^egaidecl 
by  the  multitttde  as  impious,  .which  isaproof  that  the  imageij 
of  the '-two  great  epic  poets  was  not  ^^togother  the  work  of 
foncy.  The  borders  of  Avemus  are  &t  present  clad  in  vines 
and  wild  shrubbery.  The  water  is  stagnant  and  filled  with 
reptMea^  On  the  sonlhern  side  are  seated  the  ruins  of  a 
building,  which  like  a  hundred  others  in  this  region  has  di- 
vided the  opinions  of  antiquaries*  Some  consider  it  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine,  and  others,  of  Apollo.  It  forms  a  promi- 
nent and  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape. 

Riding  some  distance  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake, 
we  arrived  at  what  4s  denominated  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,- the 
entrance  of  which  is  overgrown  with  bushes  and  fern,  which 
two  or  three  peasants  were  busy  in  mowing.  This  cavern 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  atrijanua  Ditis — ifhe  gate  of 
Pluto  himself ;  and  dismounting  from,  our  donkeys^  we  fol- 
.  lowed  our  guidea  through  the  black  jaws,<  in  imitation  of 
Ulysses  and^neas.  At  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  froni  the  mouth,  a  narrow  avenue  branches  off  at  right 
angles  towards  the,  west.  Here  the  flambeaux  were  lighted 
up,  and  each  of  us  mounting,  Anchises  like,  upon  the  back  of 
a  peasant,  we  crossed  the  Stygian  waters,  which  are  some- 
thing more  than  knee-deep,  and  were  safely  landed  in  the 
gloomy  caverns  beyond,  without  the  aid  of  Charon's  boat. 
The  very  niche  was  pointed  out  to  us,  fromwhich  the  Sibyl  is 
said  to  have  uttered  responses.  On  one  side  stands  a  sar- 
cophagus, which  perhaps  contained  her  ashes.  The  avenue 
is  here  choked  up  so  as4o  become  impassable,  and  as  the 
smoke  of  the  torches  added  to  the  confined  air  was  almost 
sufibcating,  we  recrossed  the  Tartarean  waters,  black  as 
Cocytus  or  Acheron  itself,  ^  without  realizing  in  this  instance 

the  truth  of  the  poet's  admonition  : 

-»-  ^ 

Facilis  descensus  ATerni  est  j 
Noctes  atque  dies  pate't  atrijanua  Ditis  : 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  CTadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  liic  labor  est. 

Having  once  more  reached  the  cheerful  light  of  day,  we 
rode  more  than  half  w^y  round  Avemus,  thence  climbing  up  a 
high  hill  and  entering  the  road  to  CumsB.  Across  the  path, 
a  substantial  brick  wall,  supposed  to  be'  a  fragment  of  the  an- 
cient ramparts,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  an  arch 
twenty  feet  in  breadth,  called  the  Arco  Felice.     For  aught  I 
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knowiit  may  be  oneof  tW  €ri^0#of  Smmbiw,  tbreiii^  which 
the  tpectms  of  the  dead  were  wont  to  flily  and  the  divinitiee 
of  Tartarus  used«to  s^nd  falae  dreanis  to  the  world  above. 
It  eertamfy  leads  to  a  land  df.fhttdoiM^  afid  our  donkies 
glided  through  like  ghosts^  ipjoumeyhig  on  towards  the  £ly# 
siaB  Fields.  Just  beyond  the  areh,  on  the  lefl  of  the' ready 
are  the  rvrins  of  the  temple  of  the  Giaiits,  so  called  from.^e 
colossal  statues  found  in  its  niches .  '  The  building  was  smaJly 
notwithsta^iag  its  name,  and  offers  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice*  '  . 

The  city  of  Cumee,  the  oldest  in  Italy^i  settled  by  a  Greek 
a^ony  from  Euboea,  nol  only  anterior  to  the  founidations  of 
Rome,  but. even  to  the  Trojan  War,  has  now  entirely  disap^ 
peared.  Its  Sibyls  are  gone— *its  oracles  silent.  In  the  few 
fragments  of  the  temple,  which  still  sirew  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  snakes  and  lizards  hate  made  their  home,  and  were  seea 
ciawling  over  shattered  columns  and  friezes.  An  earth- 
quake finished  what  the  jealousy  of  Naples  and  the  cen^ 
quests  of  barbarians  left  uademolished*  The  plough  haa  for 
many  years  passed  over  the  site  of  a  city,  once  so  renowned 
as  the  seat  of  ancieat  religion ;  an8  the  forests  of  poplara 
hung  with  vines,  disclosing  here  and  there  groups  of  swar<r 
thy,  squatid- peasants  at  Qieir  labours,  render  the  hy-patha 
and  solitudes  almost  appalling.  From  the  hill  on  whi^  Cu- 
m^  stood,  the  view  extends  northerly  along  the  curved  shore 
to  Cape  Gaeta.  Mid  way /On  the  desolate  beach,  the  eye 
rests  on  a  little  heap  of  ruins  which  designate  the  site  of  old 
LintOTUUm,  whither  Scipio  Africaous.  retreated, 'under  the 
censures  of  the  Senate,  Imd  beyond  the  confines  of  his  un- 
grateful country,  ending  his  days  in  exile.  A  part  of  the 
epitaph^-  upcm  Ins  tomb,  recoiled  by.Livy,  is  said  to  he 
fouad  among  the  ruins,  and  the  principal  word  of  the  in« 
scription  left  has  given  the  name  ojf  Patria  ^o  the  shore  and 
to  the  small  lake  fbrmed-hy  the  waters  of  the  Clunio.  Be- 
neath, the  heights  of  Cunofis  is  seen  the  reedy  pool  of  Licola, 
the  ancient  port  of  the  <»ty,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  ridge 
of  sand,  and  in  the  age  of  Augustus  connected  with-the  Lake 
of  Avernus  by  a  caaal.  T^  i»gion  is  at  present  entirely 
deserted,  and  overgrown  with. bitshes,  formings  dnother  por- 
tion of  the  King's  hunting-grounds^  Wild  boars  now  wal- 
'  .  .  .  -  .  '    .  • 

*  "  iBgrata  pfttria,  etc  atss  quidem  laea  hAbes.**        '^^ 
UogiatbAU  Qoaniki^^  tbptt  hast  not  9Tett  my  du8t. 
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low  in  the  mud  of  a  hftreb,  ii4^Hre  onee  tod«  the  edi^  oF  £u^ 
bcea,  engaged  in  an  active  t^ocbnieree  between  the  eok>ny 
and  the  parent  «tat6.  On  the  other  side,-  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  islands  of^  Iscbiii  andProcida,  at  the  distance,  of  onfy* 
8  few  miles,  and  appearing  through  the  medium  of  a  clear  at* 
n^osphere  to  lie  almost  at  our  feet*  Their  broken  iHocks  are 
evidently  fragments  of  the  coast,  rent  asunder  by  earth-^ 
quakes  and  volcanos.  In  the  former  the  subterranean  fires 
are  not  yet  qnefiched.  A  few  settlements  are  scattered^  over 
their  rude,  mountainous  ridges,  rendering  them  in  tiie  high** 
est  degree  picturesque,  ffsing.like  ruins  from  the  sea. 

I>escending  a  long,  steep  declivity  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  penetrated  by  torchlight  anothet  grott6 
of  the  Cumsean  Sybil,  where  trsMlition  says  she  had  a  shrine 
and  a  home.  The  entrance  ^of  the  cavern  is  even  more  lofty 
and  spacious  than  the  one  already  described,  appearing  to 
have  been  fashioned  into  a  stately  femple  with  regular  pillars 
and  arches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  connected  by  secret 
passages  with  ^e  Lake  of  Avemus.  At  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards,  the  avenue  is  blocked  up,  and  the  floor  of 
the'cave  isxovered  with  loose  stones.  In  some  of  the  wai^ 
of  the  troths,  the  roof  was  perforated  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  to  undermine  a  fortress,  which  at  length  came  down, 
ramparts,  garrison,  and  all. 

Again  emerginginto  day,  we  rode  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Fusaro,  which  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  high  sandy  l)each.  The  King  hits  here  a 
hunting-lodge,  situated  on  a  little  islai^d,  where  he  dmnses 
himself  and  his  court,  in  giving  chase  to  the  boar,  and  in 
eating  oysters,  which  the  lake  produces  in  abundanbe,  and 
which  oof  own  experience  enables  us  to  say  are  of  a  good 
quality.  The  waters  of  Fusaro  are  dignified  by  the  classical 
reputation  of  having  been  the  ancient  Acheron,  spreading 
between  Avemus  and  the  felystah  fields.  Al^ough  the 
position  justifies  such  renown;  yet  it  appears  Ihat  all 
the  images  of  Virgil'^  heaven  and  hell-^  plains,  lakes,  and 
streams,  even  to  tl^  skies  and  celestial  luminaries,  were  sub* 
terranean.  Amobg  ail  the  employments  of  the  damned  or 
the  blest^  lazzaroni  were  never  seen  catching,  nor  monarchs 
devouiing  oysters ! 

From  Fusaro  we  recrossed  to  Bais,  i(hd  again  embarking 
on  the  bay,  coasted  along  the  shore  to  Cape  Misenb,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  foiur  miles,  landing  as  often  as  a  ruin  at« 


iracted  peirtioulftr  atte^tiqa*  The  remuns  of  the  temptes 
of  Mercury  and  Yenus  are  in  .the  same  neighbourhood. 
Both  are  of  brick,  supposed  to  have  been  cased  with  ii(iavble« 
The  former  is  a  rotunda  open  at  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  richly jnantled  with  verdure,  and  furnishing  a  very 
perfect  whispering  galJery.  Two  of  us  placed  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  walls  conversed  with  each  o^er,  without  a  syl- 
lable beipg  heard  by  a  third  person  stationed  in  the  centre. 
Baths  are  connected  with  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  leaii^ 
antiquaries  to  doubt  the.character  of  these  edifices.  At  one 
extremity  of  BaisB,  a  large  Gotliic  and  comparativ^y  mo^* 
dern  fortress  stands  upon  the  cliffs  twaor  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  water,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  on  the  shores  of  the  hay.  The  rQcks  are  nearly  all 
cavernous,  either  by  nature  or  art,  which  render  the .  deep, 
hollow  murmurs  of  the  waves  in  some  measure  peculiar.   ^ 

Passing  the  reputed  gardens  of  Sylla  the  Dictator,  and  the 
villa  and  fish-ponds  of  Hortensius,  we  landed  at  what  is  call* 
ed  the  tomb  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  which  stands 
within  a  few.rods  of  the  water.  A  woman  kindled  her  fune-, 
ral  torch,  and  conducted  us  through  the  glooQiy  recesses. 
A  throng  of.  ragged  females  here  beset  us  to  buy;she11s  and 
pebbles,  which. they  pretended  were  antiques,  polished  by  the 
doves  of  Venus.  Escaping  from  their  importunities,  we 
climbed  the  hills,  hurried  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Cen- 
to €amerelle-rthe  hundred  chambers^-— and  the  Piscina  Mi- 
Tabil^e— the  wonderful  fish-pond  of  Lucullus,  which  are  both 
stumbling-blocks  to  antiquaries,  baffling  all  their  investiga- 
tions. The  most  rational  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  th^ 
fonder  were  a  part  of  Nero's  folly,  and  the  latter  a  reservoir 
of  water  4o  supply  the  fleet  in  the,  port  of  Misenus. 

Soon  after  leaving  these  ruins,  and  passing  the  solitai^ 
church  of  Bauli,  we  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Elysiap 
Fields^  which  slope  with  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  south- 
west, and .  are  at  present  covered  with  vineyards.  Nume- 
rous tombs  are  spattered  over  the  hills,  finely  shaded  with 
foliage,  but  presenting  odd  scenery  for  the  regicnas  of  the 
blest,  into  which  such  lugubrius  images  ought  not  to  enter. 
At  the  foot  of  the  declivity^  spread  the  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Mare  Morte,  or  Dead  Sea,  connected  on  one  side  wit}i 
the  ancient  Acheron,  and  on  the  other  with  the  port  of  Mise- 
no.  Pure  as  were  the  skies,  and  green  and  flowery  as  were 
the  gardens  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  the  Elysian  .Fields  are 
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fsAierab«rie^u«UMmtbehigb<««oiu^tig  BaifM^^e6tfiti&^ 
Aairccly  a^Qgle  feafture  ivhic^h  eorre^ponds  with^the  IHiished 
piclvreft  o€  VirgH.  But  tbat  is  nol  his  fault,  as  h%8  paradise 
Ivas  not  upon  the  earth.  The  cicerones  mi^t  hatje  fmmd  a 
BKfcii  more|»6rfeet  one  in  manj  part^  of  Italy* 

Though  neitb^  ambrosia  nor  nectar  vaa  to  be.  had  oath6 
borders  <>f  E^lysiuin,  theexereis^  of  the  morning  had  giten 
tts  an  appetite  for  fare  less  delieate  and  celestia).  So  finding 
m  i^dy  j-etreaty  overhung  with  vines  and  overlooking  d^  bay^ 
WB  partook  of  our  oysters  from  Acheron,  and  suoh  other 
ktnick-^kiiacks  as  Feter  had  been  able^to  cater  in  a  region  of 
poverty.  The  fish-ponds^  of  Lucullue  and  Horteni^us  are 
diy,  and  dio  laiiipreys  fattened  with  huinan  flesh,  npr  other 
dainties,  were  to  be  expected  from  these  souh^es,'  had  they 
been  desired.  A.  light,  sweet  lyine,  ofiad^  from  a  gfftpe  which 
growp  on  Mount  Oaurus,  and  whieh  beai's  the  classical  name 
of  Falemian,  gave  zest  to  our  simple  repast,  as  unlike  the 
loxuriftus  suppers  of  the  Romans,  as  the  present  aspect  of 
the. country  is  to  that  of  aiicient  Raise. 

Afler  dinner  we  re-embarked  from  the  port  of  M iseno, 
wfakh  is  capacious,  deep,  and  safe,  sheltered  on  three  sides 
by  land,  with  a  narrow  entrance.  Here  was  the  station  «f 
the  Roman  fleet,  which  the  elder  Pliny  commaiided  at  the 
time  of  the  gi?eat  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year 
79  ;  and  hence  he  sailed  for  Ca^tellamare,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  philosophical  but 
^tal  curiosity.  Cape  Misenus,-  which  preserves  d&e  nam^ 
either  created  or  adopted  by  Virgil,  is  a  rugged,  picturesque 
promontory,  with  perpendicular  clifls,  perNipi»  two  huiidred 
feet  in  hei^ht^  crowned  with  a  villa  of  LucuUus,  and  sloping 
into  a  low,  narrow  isthmus  towards  the  Mare  Morte  and  the 
Elysian  fields.  Hoisting  our  little  white  sail  to  the  breeze^ 
which  blew  fresh  and  fragrant  from  the  flowery  shores  forever 
left  behind)  we,  scud  across  the  azure  waters  of  the  bay,  in  a 
direct  courB>  to  Pozzuoli.  This  place  contains  some  anti- 
quities worih  seeing,  and  as  a  piece  of  th^  afternoon  yet  re*- 
mained,  our  round  of  observations  was  resumed,  notwith- 
standing the  fatigues  of  the  morning.  In  one  of  the  public 
squareis  vA  seen  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Tibetiua 
Csesar,  ornamented  with  bas-relief,  representing  fourteen  ci- 
ties of  Asia  Minor,  restored  by  the  Emperor  idler  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  an^eartbquake.  ^ 

Th^  remaina  of  the  teaiple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  are  antopg 


thfwit  eHinw^B  w»  bay  famil  in  llaly^  TIm^  wete  d» 
■iHiffd  sooM  MVMty  jom  ago,  and  OMMiy  TahiabU  w«Hui 
otf  art  diseoveied.  Tlii»b«ge  pile  wm  in  the  form-of  a  pa- 
fallelo||raA,  one  haiidnd  aad  fiftj  feat  in.lMif(th,  and  jmbm* 
<jbiiig  more  than  a  himdvod  feet  in  breadtili,  surrottsded  with 
|portico6  ^ompoaod  of  cohnoos  of  red  AfWoao-malbW,  aiz- 
tf  loot  IB  hois^t^  and  eigbteon  io  eireai&feraDea.  Throe 
4f  (ho  aMiaaivo  piHaio  we  yet  ataodiai^.  The  lower  part  of 
the  ahafU  is  eatoa  fuil  of  holoa  bjf  mtMnaa  ashnaks  and 
<Mirpodod  aa  if  by  long  oaposore  to  the  ae»-- a  phoaomoooa 
Mot  oaaily  acoouatod  for.  Noarfy  the  fiholo  area  of  the  paiw^ 
■wnl  haa  ,beo»  cleared  q£  rubbiah^  but  is  atill  covered  wilfa 
•lafBant  iretar  an  inebor  tmo  m  dcfrth,  and  awaraw  of  ffoge 
were  aeon  hopping  orer  Hie  laoeaie,  croaking  their  sotitaij 
Jhoaaage  to  the  Egyptian  god.  im  4m  conlre  of  the  temple 
toae  &  cirevlar  shrine,  suppovted  bf  Mngnificevt  colmMM, 
(ho  stamps  of  which  yet  ramaitt,  like  thoso^of  a  fontiit  shat> 
lored  by  a  tempest.  The  ezteiior  courte  are  still  suppied 
with  hot  spriags  fion  Soi^term,  used  for  vapour  balhs. 

foclimbing  the  hi^  of  Pozxaoh,  antiquities  meet  the  tm- 
▼oiler  at  almoet  every  step.  The  Cathedral  stands  upoa  (he 
8^  of  the  temple  c^  Apoilo,  some  remains  of  which  are  yet 
dKseoveraible*  Higher  up  the  acchvityf  sarcophagi  sculptured 
with  ba»-rehef  ha^e .  be^  found  in  excavatihg  a  garden; 
Close  to  die  shore  of  the  bay,  «nd  eommanding  a  fall  ^w  of 
CsfA  MtseaaS)  stood  a  villa  «f  Cicere,  where  many  of  l^ 
^tosophicsl  works  were  written. '  A  few  traeeift  of  it  are 
yet  visile.  On  the  brew  of  die  eminence  above^  was  an 
amphitheatre,  next  perhaps  to  ft«  Coliseon^  in  dimenaaons. 
The  foundations  are  toletably  perfect,  though  entire!^  o¥er^ 
grewn  with  shrubbery.  A  threshing-flQor  has  been  formed 
on  the  ramparts ;  and  the  arena  has  been  converted  into  a 
luxuriant  garden.  Two  gloomy  chapels  have  bden  fitted  up 
in  the  subterranean  corridors,  and  the  ruin  possesses  great 
religious  sanctity,  on  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Janua- 
rius^  who  here  perfermed  several  miracles,  but  at  last  ^ould 
not  save  his  life  from  his  blood-thirsty  persecutors,  and  as  the 
tradition  runs,  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  Not 
far  from  the  amphitheatre  was  an  extensive  reservoir,  for 
sopplyittg  k  with  water.  The  subterranean  arches  are  nearly 
perfect,  and  are  now  denominated  frem  liioir  intrieacythe 
Labyrinth  of  DsBdalus. 

The  SoHhtwa  is  die  only  remainuig  ofejeot,  wMi  m  notice 
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of.  wliieh  I  dnll  tax  the  patienee  of  my  jtiaders  in  iki$  aat^ 
cursion.  It  is  situated  on  the  sttmmit  of  the  hili  a  mi^e  and 
a  half  from  Pozzuoli,  and  conwte  of  the  crater  of  a  volcana^ 
the  fires  of  which  are  not  yet  extinguished^  The,  ba^in^ia 
nearly  circular,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  .4>ordered  by  a 
hi^  rim.  A  few  patches  of  the  ^prickly  gone  and.  wild  rose 
are  the  only  traces  of  vegetation,  to.  break  .the  sterility  and 
desolation  of  the  region.  The  restof  the  area  ia  nak^  marl» 
of  a  tawny,  brimstone  complexion,  and  so  hot.  as  to  be  in* 
supporti^ie  to  the  naked  feet.  Smoke  issvhes  from  half  a.  do* 
zen  different  places,  and  in  the  night  a  blue,  lambent  flame  is 
visible.  We  descended  into ^ one.  of  the  pits,  whence  .the 
steam  bursts  with  such  violence,  as  to  throw  i^>  pebbles  and 
particles  of  sand  from  the  aperture  of  the  snbterranean.  fur- 
nace. The  boiling  and  hissing  of  the  wat^r  were  distinctly 
heard  beneath  us.  Large  quiintities  of  sulphur  and  vitriol  are 
deposited  upon  the  rocks,  near  the  orifice.  >  The  process  pf 
nature  suggested  a  manu&ctory,  and  Murat.  used  h^nee  .to 
derive  the  elements  of  his  gunpowder.  From  all  appearances 
the  crust  of  earth,  forming  tiie  roof  of  the  great  laboratory,  is 
Uiin.  .  It  rings  to  the  tread  of  the  feet.  Peter  lifted  a  large 
stone,  and  hurling  it  upon  the  surfiice  produced  an  echo 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  vault  below.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  diat  the  arch  wil)  at  some  future  period  giye  way, 
and  perhaps  disclose  a  lake  cf  liquid  fire.  If  the  Italians 
had  a&  much  enterprise  as  our  countrymen  in  boring,  spira- 
cula  would  soon  be  opened  to  the  world  below,  were  it  merely 
from  motives  of  curiosity.  Some  of  Milton's  sublim.est 
images  of  the  infernal  regions  are  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  this  place,  and  the  burning  marl,  over  which 
his  fallen  angels  walked,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
Solfatara. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

EXCUSSIOM   TO  THE  TOP   OF  VESUVIUS— HERCULANStm. 

Matfy  1826. — Our  visit  to  Vesuvius  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  a  day.  Wishing  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, we  left  Naples  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  a 
fiacre  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pcnrtici}  nearly  half  iSe  distance 
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^  the  seven  or  e^lit  inifes.  At  the  hoar  of  our  departure, 
the  skies  were  firee  fronr  clouds,  but  suffused  with  redness, 
giving  to  Ihe  moon  and  stars  a  sultry,  fiery  aspect.  The  city 
was  for  oiice  found  hi  a  state  of  perfect  silence,  and  the  laz- 
zaroni,  who  had  no  homes,  snored  quietly  in  their  baskets. 
There^was  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the  hollow  mur- 
murs of  the  wavesj  at  tiiis  witching  time  of  night.  Not  a 
person  was  seen  moving,  save  the  sentinels^stationed  along 
thoToad,  who  permitted  us  to  passv without  molestation. 

On  arriving  at  Portico,  or  more  properly  at  Resina,  a  small 
contiguous  village,  we  roused  up  Salvadore  Madonna,  the 
famous  guide  f6r  the  nrauntain,  who  rose  with  some  reluc- 
tance, b^re  he  and  his  mules  had  been  imfficiently  refreshed 
by  sleep  from  the  labours  of  the  preceding  day.  Af\er  rub- 
bing open  bis  eyes  and  taking  an  observation  at  the  heavens, 
like  old  Palinurus,  he  said  we  had  come  too  early,  and  had 
selected  an  unfortunate  day,  as  the  sirocco  was  blowing,  and 
the  mbutftain  would  be  covered  with  clouds.  He  would 
however  accompany  us,  if  it  was  our  pleasure.  Making 
due  alfowanees  for  his  wish  to  finish  his  morning  nap,  and 
fearing  that  circunistances  might  be  equally  unfavourable  on 
another  mornins,  we  concluded  to  persevere  in  the  excursion. 
The  donkeys  were  saddled  with  all  possible  despatch,  and 
our  liule  caravan  took  up  the  line  of  march  in  total  darkness, 
as  the  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  ^e  moon  had  gone  down. 
But  Salvadore  could  probably  perform  tbe  route  blindfold, 
having  been  trained  to  it  from  childhood. 
*  The  path  at  first  leads  through  a  faubourg  of  the  village, 
straggling  for  some  distance  up  fhe  acclivity,  and  thence 
crosses  beds  of  lava,  which  came  down  in  molten  torrents,, 
and  congealed  in  dark,  shapeless,  desolate  masses,  about 
which  not  a  blade  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen.  ^A  more  dreary, 
^oomy  picture  cannot  be  imagined.  ^Fhe  belts  are  of  the 
width  of  broad  rivers,  sometimes  a  mile  in  breadth,  extend- 
ifig  from  the  cone  to  the  margin  of  the  bay ;  and  in  some 
iilstances,  they  have  poured  their  burning  streams  into  the 
water.  -  There  is  much  more  asperity  in  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  than  I  expected  to  fiiid.  Protuberances  five  or  six 
'feet  in  height,'  and  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  are  scattered 
over  the  hideous  tracks,  having  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
roughness,. that  a  torrent  of  water  would  assume  in  rolling 
down  the  hill,  and  freezing  as  it  broke  over  the  obstacles 
opposing  its  passage*    The  complexloii  and  general  appear- 
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anee  of  the  bedbi  at  a  diataiet^  is  nol  ui^ike  tliat  of  a  oewly 
plough^  fiei<f,  in  a  rude  state,  with  a  biack  aoiL 

About  midway  b«tweea  Resina  and  the  ha^e  of  the  Cone, 
stands  the  Hermitage,  on  a  high  ridge  which  majr  emphati- 
cally be  considered  as  aQ  island,  surrounded  by  broad  tor* 
rents  of  lava  on  either  hand.  /  The  solitary  white  house  is 
l^ept  by  a  monk,  who  afibrds  refreshments  to  travellera. 
tiis  tenement  is  furnished  with  a  large  bell,  which  he  rings 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  on  other  feast  days,  probably  to 
let  the  world  beneath  l^m  know  that  he  is  aliye.  At  certain 
seasons,  religious  processions  (rom  Naples  and  the  neigh- 
bouring y illages  cli^)b  to  the  Hermitage,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversaries  of  some  of  their  saints.  The  brow  of  *4he  hill 
in  front  of  the  house  has  been  planted  with  trees,  and' a  do- 
zen little  shrines  have  been  erected  in  imitation  of  Mount 
Calvary.  <,As  we  were  in  great  haste  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  morning  dreams  of  the  monk  were  not  dis- 
turbed. 

On  leavipg  the  Hermitage,  the  path,  winds  along  the  spine 
of  the  ridge,  bordered  with^rdure,  which  becomes  extremely 
grateful  amidst  the  solitary  waste.  The  point  of  the  island 
soon  terminates  in  other  beds  of  lava,  which  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  Gone,  and  over  whichv  our  donkeys  picked  their 
way  at  a  snaiPs  pace,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  hasten 
&em  forward*  For  the  greater  part  6f  the  distance,. the 
path  is  passable  for  horses,  and  Salvadore  conld  not*  intro- 
duce an  imprbvemjsnt  more,  acceptable  to  travellers,  than  by 
substituting  a  better  sort  of  animals  io  place  of  his  jack- 
asses. It  is  much  harder  work  to  ride  them  than  to  climb 
the  hill  on  foot.  They  are  also  very  unsafe.  One  of  our 
countrymen  last  winter  was  pitched  thrice  among  the  crtigs 
of  lava,  and  came  near  breaking  his  neck. 

To. our  inexpressible  regret,  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  the 
Cone,  the  predictions  of  the  guide  had  proved  true,  and  the 
whole  hill  was  enveloped  iit'a  dense  cloud,  so  that  ow  hori- 
zon did  not  extend  twenty  feet  in  any  direction.  Here  an^ 
other  question  i|rose,  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  wlule  to 
ascend  farther,^  under  such  circumstances.  But  pt^rseve- 
rance  carried  us  onward.  Throwing  aside  our  cloaks,  and 
tying  our  donkeys  to  lumps  of  lava,  we  plunged  into  the  mist 
and  commenced  crawling  tap  an  acclivity,  rising  with  an  an- 
gle of  about  45  degrees,  and  composed  of  cinders,  ashes, 
and  loose  stones*    The  summit  is  betweeo  three  and  four 
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tiraasand  feettibOTe  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  Fdrtaoateljr,  only 
alimall  potion  of  the  toilsome  heists  could  be  seen  in  ad- 
vance. Salvadore  came  panting  after  us,  directing  us  not 
to  walk-  so  fast.  The  fatigues  of  the  ascent  appeared  to  us 
very  much  exaggerated  ;  and  to  persons  of  ordinary  activity, 
sedan  chairs,  belts  about  the  loins,  and  pilgrim  staves  are  a 
useless  apparatus*  Much  less  weariness  was  experienced? 
than  in  cfin^ng  Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire  Peak.  The  walk 
was  aceompliethed  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  without  resting 
but  once.  For , the  greater  part  of  the  way,  the  route  leads 
up  a  furrow  in  the  hill,  into  which  stones  have  tumbled,  form- 
ing tolerable  foothold.  Smoke  gushes  out  in  sundry  places 
idoi^  the  way?  tmd  the  hand  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the 
snrfece«  '         > 

-  On  reaching  the  top  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  for  a  time  abandoned  all  hope  of  bein|;  adequately  com- 
pensatecl  for  our  toil,  so  far  as  it  regarded  a  prospect.  The 
crater  was  entirely  filled  with  thick  clouds  mingled  with 
smoke,  tumbling  in  broken  volumes  over  the  verge,  and 
lutttgiitg  in  wreaths-  about  the  black '  crags.  It  was  impossi- 
hUe  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  ten  feet  into  the  abyss,  and  the 
imagination  was  left  to  fathom  its  gloomy  depths.  Here  we 
were,  involved  in  mist,  and  without  cloaks.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  persuading -^^he  guide  to  wait  an  hour, 
with  the  hope  of  a  chttnge  of  weather.  At  length  he  con- 
sentedf  and  finding  a  warm  place,  under  the  rocks  near  one 
of 'the  spiracula,  he  stretched  himself  but  upon  the  cinders, 
and  finished  his  interrupted  sl^mbe)rsr;  while  we  amused  our- 
selves in  throwing  stones  into  the  apertures,  to  hear  them 
rumble  in^^  caverns  below.  The  ?apour  rising  out  of 
these  crevices  exactly  resembles  that  issuing  from  a  hot 
chimney  ov  brick-kiln,  and  ike  haiid  is  as  soon  scorched  in 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  A  low,  heavy,  'sullen  sound  of 
the -subterranean  furnaces  is  heard,  though  less  distinctly 
than  at  the  Si^fatara. 

Afler  a  sleepless  night  and  the  fatigues  of  the  morning, 
nothing  biit  intense  curiosity  kept  us  from  following  the  ex- 
ample of  our  guide,  and  patience  was  nearly  euiausted^ 
when  casting  my  ey^  towards  the,<;rater,  I  perceived  a 
^hange  in  the  aspect  of  the  clouds.  More  of  the  abyss  be- 
came every  moment  visible.  The  dark,  ragged>rocks  form- 
ing the  circumference,  and  shooting  up  into  rude  shattered 
peaks/ were  developed  one  by  one,  till  glimpses  of  the  very 
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liottom,  at  4ie'4e|)th  of  fifteen  hundced  or  two  ^kbvsaod  Aet, 
alternttely  appeared  and  vaniibed.  Soon  the  disk  of  llie  mm 
was  seen  through  die  mist/^aboro  effakbeanu."  Ontom^' 
ing  to  the  oatward  verge  of  Ae  crater,  a  scene  was  wittfieseed 
which  whollj  baffles  description.  The  c>Dud  had  by  thk 
time  become  a  thin,  semi-transparent  vapour,  shifted  every 
io(|tant  by  gentle  currents  of  -  air,  and  as  often  varying  the 
objects  around  us.  With  the  suddenn^  of  a  ^ash  of  light** 
ninf^  in  the  night,  the  blue  skies  with  fleecy  clouds  reposing 
in  the  horizon,  the  whole  bay  of  Naples,  its  aeure  waters, 
lis  ialands,  its  white  sails,  die  splendid  circle  of  towns,  and 
te  green  afaoree,  spread  Vke  enchantment  beneath  the  eye«-^ 
and  then  a  curtain  of  mist  awept  by,  involving  all  in  utter 
obscurity,  till  the  veil  wils  again  lifted  by  the  winds.  The 
feeKnga  involuntarily  sought  relief  in  rapturous  applanse ; 
and  even  Snlvadore  clapped^hia  hande  with  aa  omch  endiuai* 
um,  as  he  would  manifest  at  the  exhibition  of  eome  grand 
spectacle  in  the  theatre  of  San  €arlo.  Iti  extent,  grandeor, 
and  pictBvesqoe  beautyv  the  scenery  far  transcended  the  moat 
splendid  oonceptions  of  the  iroagifiatiocK  While  standing 
with  ny  hack  to  the  sun,  mf  shadow  was  distinctly  thrown 
several  times  upon  a  volulne  of  cloud  in  front,  with  two  per- 
fect and  vivid  concentric  circles  of  rainbows,  three  or  four 
feet  in  diaaMter  sunroundiogmy  hand. 

At  last  every  vestige  of  d^  vapour  disappeared  and  left  ua 
in  the  full  blase  of  day^'  A  perfect  view  of  the  crater  was 
obtained.  It  is  about  fbur«iiles  in  circumference,  and  in  shape 
nearly  otroolar*  The  brim  is  broken  into  deep  rugged 
notchea,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  bordered  by  the 
^lintered  fragments  of  the  mountain,  impending  in  rude  crags 
over  the  abyss.  This  belt  of  rocks,  exhibiting  a  fVightful 
image  of  ruin,  extends  about  one  third  of  the  way  down,  and 
thence  commences  a  region  of  loose  cinders,  sand,  and 
ashes,  sloping  «widi  a  steep  declivity  to  the  bottonu  Pieces 
of  the  cliff  are  every  moment  dropping  to  the  depthi^  below, 
breaking  the  profound  silence  of  the  hill,  and  producing  the 
most  dreary  aound  imaginable..  In  the  very  apex  of  m  in- 
v^srted  cone,  thera  appeared  to  be  a  bed  of  solid  rock  or  lava, 
filled  with  water,  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such 
intensity,  Uiat  il  was  at  first  mistaken  for  someglittenog 
mineral.  Along  the  sides  of  jthe  crater,  the  smoke  rises  in  a 
hundred  difiSMrent  places,  ascending  in  most  cases  gently,  as  if 
proceeding  firom  smotfaeiped  fires,  and  curling  in  winaths 


to/and  the  projecting  rooks.  The  guide  stated  thai  en  un- 
eeual  <]|fiantUy  was  emitted  on  the  day  of  oar  Visit,  owii^  te 
the  prevalenee  ^f  a  southern  wind. 

li  seems  to  be^  general  opioton,  that  the'Volcaso  is  in 
its  oki  age,  and  tliat  its  co^tbustible  maierials  are  nearly  ex- 
justed.  So  thought  the  inhabitaots  of  Herculaneura  and 
ftmpeii',  whose  streets  were,  paved  with  Ijava  thrown  out 
Centuries  before,  and  who  were  lulled  into  a  fotiJ- security -by 
a  temporary  repose  of  Uie  elements^  Siiice  that  period  not 
net  less  than  forty  eruptions  have  taken-place,  covering  aU 
sides  of  the  mountain  with  amass  of  riMs,  which  would 
nMice  a  hill  twice  the  sixe  of  die  cone,  an|l  which  prove  that 
the  torrents  ejected  must  come  from  great  depdis  in  the  earth. 
IttcrbdiUe  stories  are  told  of  the  height  to  whicfar  the  showers 
of  fire  and  ciocters  are  elevated,  and  of  the  distances  to  which 
they  extend.  Egypt,  Syria,)  and  ^Gonstatitinople  nn  said  to 
have  witnessed,  a  rain  of  ashes  during  some  of  Uie  eruptions, 
and  the  column  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atraoephene,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
earth.  Such  tales  are  contrary  to  all  the  calculatiotis  of  pro« 
jectiles,  and  outrage  belief.  The  last  eruption  occurred  in 
1S22,'  when  about  eight  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of  die  hiH 
was  taken  off.  Torrepts  of  lava,  twenty  feet  in  depth,  rolled 
about  half  way  down  the  mountain, .  in  d|e  direction  of  the 
villages  lining  the  shore,  the-inhabitants  of  which  were  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  tetrpr,  expecting  to  realize  the  fate  of 
Herculeneum  and  Pompeii.  It  rained  ashes  for  several  days 
in  die  sti*eets  of  Naples,  and  the  air  was  so  thick  as  to  ren- 
der-candles necessary  at  noon  day.  '  The  indications  of  a 
convulsion  by  a  long  course  of  observation  have  been  clears 
ly  ascertained.  Immense  volumes  of  smoke,  of  a  darker 
complexion  than  usual,  rise  ip  the  form  of  a  wide  spreading 
tree,  the  top  of  which  reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  trunk  ex- 
tending sometimes  twenty  nuies  in  diameter.  The  waters  of 
the  bay  retreat  Btpm  the  strand,  as  if  absorbed  into  subterra- 
nean gulfs,  to  be.  emitted  from  the  crater.  A  tremor  is  felt 
in  the  earth.  These  signs^ontinue  for  a  day  or  two,  giving 
the  populous  district  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  warning  of 
the  impending  calamity.  In  1822  the  people  clung  to  their 
property,  their  Ktde  all,  to  ^e  last,  and  the  police  were 
obliged  to  tear  them  away.  Thieves,  disguisdd  in  female 
attire,  seized  the  opportunity  of  plundering  amidst  the  scene 
of  confusion.  > 
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I  walked  about  one  tbird  of  the  way  round  the  crater^  and 
should  have  completed  the  circuit,  had  not  another  cloud 
dashed  against  the  mountain  and  again  involved  us  in  mist. 
Two  English  ladies,  now  at  Naples,  are  making  preparations 
to  descend  into  the  abyss;  by  means  of  ropes  fhstenefd  to  the 
cliffs.  Such  an  enterprise  deserves  little  applSuse,  since^ 
is  mere  matter  of  heroism,  and  will  probably  not  serve  to  el^ 
tend  tile  sphere  of  philosophical  knowledge.  The  forraatton 
of  the  basin  can  be  exstmined  to  as  good  advantage  from  the 
top  as  frora^  the  bottom.  Having  lingered  eomething  more 
th^n  two  hours  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  examined  its 
various  aspects  in  die  most  satisfactory  manner,  we  descend- 
ed in  a  few  minutes  from  the  height,  which  it  required  a 
wearisome  hour  to  climb.  In  the  course  of  the  jaunty  I  pitk* 
ed  up  among  the  embers  the  sole  of  a  pretty  shoe,  whic^ 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  volcaiioJ 
Thinking  that  old  Empedocles*  might,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  have  been  once  more  changed  into  a 
girl,  and  the  proofs  of  his  mortality  again '^discovered  in  the 
fragments .  of  a  slipper,  I  added  the  relic  to  Salvadore's 
museum,  although  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  its  value. 

In  recrossing  the  beds  of  lava,  our  guide  relieved  the  te- 
dium of  the  way  by  giving  an"  account  of  the  remarkably 
personages,  whom  he  had  conducted  to  the  top  of  Yesuviqs. 
Baron  Humboldt  has  ascended  four  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  philosophical  \experiments.  All  the  Booapartes 
save  Napoleon,  have  been  among  the  number  of  visitants. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  late  BrinOess  Charlotte  of 
England,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  have  been 
carried  up  in  sedans; — a  species  of  cruelty,  which,  to  a  per- 
son of  any  feelings  must  mbre  than  counterbalance  the,  plea- 
sure. .  Count  Bergarai,  and  the  late  Queen  Caroline  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  enumeration  of  nobility.  They  Hreni 
up  together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  enamoured  of  smo- 
thered flames.  Traditifin  is  silent,  whether  the  cavalier  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  sedan,  or  was  himself  carried  in  state. 

On  our  return  to  Resina,  we  examined  the  museum  of 
Salvadore,  which  contains  mineralogical  specimens  of  the 

This  philosoi^hei'  and  disciple  of  Pythagoras  contended,  that  he  had  8uc« 
cessively  appeared  on  eartH,  in  the  forms  of  a  gvl,  a  hoy,  a  bird,  a  fish,  and 
last  of  all  Empedocles.  .  He  secretly  threw  himself  into  the^crater  of  Etna, 
tvishing  to  pass  for  a  god ;  but  an  eruption  ejected  his  sandal,  and  waa  the 
means  oftscpoaha^  his  unfonnded  claims  to  divine  honours. 
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whole  region  in  the  y^ixniy  of  Tesoviu««  Cams  e^nUiit^im 
^U  suites,  are  neatly  put  up,  and-kept  for  Bale  at  reaaoiiable 
prices*  We  had  picked  up  for  ourselves  some  fine  speci- 
mens in  the  vicinitj  of  the  crater ;  but  a  traveller,  who  is 
constantly  on  the  wing,  will  soon  learn  the  folly  and  imprac- 
ticability -  of  collecting  mineralogical  cabinets.  I  began  seve* 
ral  times  to  make  a  collection  of  such  as  1  deemed  most  cu- 
rious ;  but  after  the  parcels  were  kept  in  my  trunk  just  long 
eqough  to  wear  out  my  clothes,  they  were  in  most  cases 
thrown  away. 

While  breakfast  was  preparing,  a  cicerone  conducted  us 
through  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  buried  seventy  feet  be- 
neath ^  the  villages  of  Resina  and  Portici.  The  entrance 
through  long,  dark,  and  intricate  avenues,  render  the  use  of 
tapers  necessary  from  the  very  threshold  of  the  descent. 
Instead  of  the  bright  skies  which  puce  canopied  the  ancient 
city,  its  firmament  is  now  composed  of  a  solid  j>ed  of'  lava, 
and  the  rumbling  of  carriages  is  beard  on  the  road  above. 
The  excavations  are  very  circumscribed,  and  the  ruins  are 
too  imperfectly  developed  to  afford  much  interest.  Trea- 
sures to  an  unknown  extent  yet  remain  to  be  opened,  and  as 
the  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  modern  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  king's  palace,  ages  may  elapjse  before  the  whole 
will  be  explored.  The  ancient  theatre  is  at  present  the  only 
object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Its  pro- 
portions, its  benches,  its  entrances,  and  its  ornaments,  even 
to,  the  red  stucco  upon  the  walls,  are  distinctly  seen*  The 
corridors  are  sjirrounded  by  a  suite  of  apartments,  which 
were  probably  the  coffee-houses  and  hkinges  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  theatre,  at 
the  time  it  was  overwhelmed — a  supposition  wholly  impro* 
bable,  since  only  a  few  skeletons  have  been  found.  The 
catastrophe  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sudden.  .  Pliny  had 
time  to  sail  from  Cape  Misenus  to  Stabise,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  after  the  eruption  appeared,  be- 
fore these  cities  were  destroyed.  Ample  time  was  therefore 
afforded  for  those  who  chose  to  make  their  escape. 

It  is  the  received  opinion,  that  half  a  doi^en  different  tar» 
rents  of  lava,  at  distant  periods,  have-  rolled  above  Hercu* 
laneum,  producing  as  many  distinct  strata*  Indeed,  it  is 
i^olly  incredible,  that  a  single  eruptioB  should  emit  a  bed 
seventy  ojr  eighty  feet  in  depth.  As  Herculaneum  was  over- 
whelmed by  U^e  same  deluge  its  Pompeii^  it  becomes  a  ques- 
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tion  why  the  former  should  he  buried  in«olid  masses  of  tava/ 
while  the  latter  was  covered  merely  with  ashes,  cinders,  and 
scoria.  The  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that 
the  streams  of  lava  succeeded  the  first  showers  of  other  ma- 
terials and  melted  them  into  solid  masses/  These  primary 
layers  seem  to  have  formed  a  covering,  to  protect  the  re- 
mains of  the  city  from  the  burning  flood,  virhich  subse* 
quently  came  down  from  the  mountain,  and  annihilated 
every  thing,  with  which  it  came  in  contact. '  It  is  a  subject 
of  regret  to  the  traveller,  that  he  has  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  stratification  of  Herculaneum.  All  the  excava^ 
tions  except  that  about  the  theatre  have  been  filled  up.  This 
city  was  the  second  or  third  in  ^ize  and  importance  in  Cam- 
pania, anterior  to  Rome  in  its  foundattion,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  destruction,  the  seat  of  wealth  aqd  luxury.  But  Iwiii 
not  dwell  on  this  topic,  hieiving  a  long  story  of  the  same,  kind 
to  tell  of  a  sister  city,  overwhelmed  by  a  common  calamity, 
and  much  more  fully  laid  open  to  observation.  - 
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EXCURSION  TO  POMPEIt. 

May^  1826. — A  day  ,was  busily  occupied  in  examining 
the  remains  of  Pompeii,  seated  on  the  south-western  slope 
of  Vesuvius,  midway  between  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
the  bay,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  firom  Naples.  The  road 
leading  to  it,  through  Torre  del  Greeo  and  Annunziata,  tra- 
verses severar  beds  of.  lava,  by  one  of  which  the  former  vil- 
lage was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  great  eruption  of  1794. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  yet  seen  buried  to  the.  chamber 
windows  by  the  deluge  of  fire,  which  descended  in  billows 
high  as  those  of  the  ocean,  sweeping  away  every  thing  in  its 
path.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  phenomenon  more 
awfully  sublime  than  these  burning  torrents,  kindling  into  a 
flame  all  the  combustible  matter  over  which  they  roll,  and 
producing  tremendous  explosions  of  rocks,  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  'The  foliage  bordering  the  tract  in  a  mo- 
ment becomes  sere,  and  the  next  instant  is  in  a  blaze..  One 
would  almost  be  willing  to  meet  Pliny's  fate— certainly  16 
encounter  the  risk  be  did— for  the  sake  of  witnes9iDg  &  sp^^'^ 


jtachi  of  so  much  graodevn  /.The  beds  fonned  by  the  erap« 
tioo  of  lt94  are  yet  perfectly  bleak  and  sterile,  thqugh  the 
borders  are  exuberantly  rich  and  productive*  Fields .  all 
green,  flowery,  and  gay,,  extend  far  up  the  aceljivities  of  the 
mountain,  .between  these  broi^d  desolate  tracts  of  lava.' 
JLachryma-christi,  a.  wine  well  known  for  its  excellence,  is 
peculiar,  to  this  district,  in  which  great  quantities  of  it  are 
made. 

The  situation  of  Pompeii  is  .(l^Ughtful,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  region,  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  -a  view  of  the 
sea  and  mountains.  Immense  mounds  of  sand  and  ashes, 
thrown-  out  in  m^ing  the  excavations,  admonish  the  travel* 
ler  of  his  approach.  We  arrived  at  an  early  hpu^r  in  the 
forenoofi,~a]id  lingered  till  sunset  among  the  ruins.  The 
town  was  four  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  irregular  shape, 
and  surrounded  with  double  walls.  •  Only  pne  eighth  of  its 
erea  has  yet  been  excavated.  The  rest  is  buried  to  the  depth 
of  fifleen  or  twenty  feet.  .Excavations  are  still  in  progress. 
The  surface  is  planted  with  poplars,  vines,  and  maize.  But 
the  soil  appears  arid,  and  vegetation  parched  and  stunted 
though  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Sarno,  carried  through 
the  town  in  aqueducts. 

We  commenced  our  examination  with  th^  Amphitheatre 
near  the  southern  gate  It  is  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  simi- 
lar in  fortn  and  construction  to. the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  with 
two  principal  entrances  on  opposite  sides,  and  a  small  door 
for  carrying  out  the  dead,  killed  in  combats  on  the  arena. 
The  podAma  or  lower  circle  of  benches  seems  to  have  been 
guarded  by  an  iron  railing.  Two  fragments  of  bas-relief, 
one  representing  a  charioteer  in  the  attitude  of  driving,  and 
tl^  other  a  mask,  are  still  visible.  The  exterior  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  course  for  chariot  races,  elevated  by  a  con- 
centric wall  and  terrace  above  the  entrances  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  secured  on  the  outside  by  balustrades.  These 
aerial  races  at  the  height  of  fifleen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  must  have  formed  a  curious  spectacle.  In  the  cor- 
ridors and  passages  of  the  circus,  the  pavements  are  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  lava,  showing  that  Uiis  region  has  been 
volcanic  from  time  immemorial. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  amphitheatre  is  a  building  called 
the  Triclinium,  exhibiting  traces  of  couches  and  tables, 
where  the  frequenters,  of  public  amusements  used  to  recUne 
at  the  feast.    In  the  smne  quarter,  excavations,  have  been 
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maiiBj  wUoli  ^AiMt  perfeetly  the  several  atnfta  wUcli  over- 
wb^med  Ponpeii^  in  tite  raeoionible  waption  bf  the  year 
79.  It  is  supposed,  that  each  stratum  was  the  work  of  a 
day,  and  that  the  nnmiber  ieorresponds  with  the  intermissioiis 
and  renewals  of  the  showers  -of  fire,  water,  hivay  pumice- 
stones,  cinders,  ashes,  and  sand^  which  delti^ed  the  iil-fated 
eity*  The'  first  or  bottom  layer  is  fire  or  six  feet  thick, 
composed  of  small  whitish  stones,  loose  and  round,  mingled 
with  globnles  of  lava,  et*  iSbe  size  of  shot*  Above  this  are 
spread  seveipl  beds  of  ashes'^nd  cinders,  of  a  darker  com* 
plexion,  and  p^ectly  distinct  in  formation.  It  will  be^  seen 
firom  these  faets,  that  the  ruins  of  the  mountain  wfaich  ovei^ 
whehned  Pompett  differ  entirely  in  character  from  the  solid 
masses  of  lava  wider  which  Herculaneum  was  buried,  though 
both  cities  were  destro3^  duiing  the  same  eruption.    '  / 

Crossing  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  enamelled  with 
a  variety  of  wild  flowers,  which  bloom  above  the  unopened 
sepuldve  of  the  town,  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  which  has  been  excavated  to  the  pavement,  and  is  in 
as  perfect  a  state  as  it  was  seventeen  centuries  ago.  It  is 
iiaed  on  both  sides  with  pobMe  buildings,  dweOing-liOQses 
and  shops,. the  fronts  and  walls  of  which  remain  entire,  their 
roofs  alone  having  been  pressed  in  by  the  showers  of  volca- 
nic matter.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  inhabitants  to  com- 
plete the  pictwe  of  a  mode^  Itahan  village.  -  We  strolled 
along  file  street  just  as  we  would  through  ^e  Toledo,  peep- 
ing into  the  shops,  amd  pausmg  to  examine  whatever  feUin 
our  way.  It  is  sufficiently  broad  for  two  n^ddem  carriages 
to  pass  abreast;  paved  with  large  flags  accurately  adjust- 
ed ;  fiimished  wifii  side-walks,  and  with  stepping-stones, 
at  convenient  intervals,  eletated  a  foot  or  more,  to  enable 
pedestrians  to  cross  comfortably  in  wet  weather.  Much 
more  cleanliness  prevuls,  than  in  the  most  Aishionafole  parts 
of  Naples  and  Rome^  The  pavement  is  deeply  worn  widi 
the  tracks  of  ancient  carriage  wheels,  proving  that  the  town 
was  old  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  measure  fiie  distance'  between  the  ruts,  and  found  it  to 
be  five  ieet,  about  the  width  of  a  modem  coach. 

Many  of  the  dwelling-houses  and  shops  were  examined 
with  minute  attention.  They  look  so  like  iidiabitedi  tene- 
ments, fikat  it  almost  seemed  proper  to  knock  or  ring  at  the 
door,  lest  the  stranger  should  intrude  on  a  famfly  of  oU  Pom- 
poiians.    The  preservation  of  the  buildings,  composed  of 
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nfdmMj  materiftln,  i*  perfectif  astonishmg.  Not  only  tfM 
Wtttis)  iHit  the  painted  stucco  and  frescos,  even  to  the  moat 
^eKcate  lines,  are  as  entire,  and  almost  as  fresh,  as  if  they 
had  been  done  six  months  or  a  year  ago.  .  There  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  damp  or  cdjrrosive  in  the  aubetances;  which 
hare  protected  them  from  the  influence  of  the  elements  for 
se  many  ieiges.  The  apartments  are  ^uniformly  small,  Hbadly 
lighted,  without  fire-pliices,  and  in  all  respects  inconvement^ 
ff&r^ng  strong  evidence  that  the  ancient  inhabitaols  knew 
as  little  1^  the  comfbrts  of  home,  in  our  sense  pf  the  word, 
ns  do  -the  modern  Italians,  and  that  most  of  their  time,  ex- 
ibept  in  the  hours  of  sleeping,  was  passed  inihe  streets,  and 
at  places  of  public  amusement*  The  decoratioQs  of  the 
rooms  are  quite  as  handsome  as  the  same  description  of  or- 
naments at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  mosaic  floors  are 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  lile  designs  exhibit  a  good 
■deal  of  taste^  The  walls  are  painted  of  dtfierent  colours — 
generally  green,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow.  In  a  sculp- 
tifr's  shop,  spots -of  the  liquid  plaster  which  bespattered  the 
side  of  the  room  while  he  was  at  work,  remain  as  fresh  as 
ever.  We  could  at  fiiHst  hardly  believe  -our  own  eyes,  and 
suspected  some  deception,  tilK  other  streets  had  been  tra- 
versed, and  the  same  vivid  impressions  found  in  ail  parts  of 
the  city  that  have  yet  been  opened. 

The  two  theatres,  one  for  tragedy  and  the  other  for  come- 
dy, are  nearly  entire,  and  show  perfectly  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  such  edifices  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. They  are  of  a  semi-chcnlar  form,  rising  with  tiers 
of  stone  steps  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  termi- 
nating in  a  gallery  guarded  by  iron  balustrades,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  female  part  of  the  audience.  The  stage  did 
not  difi^  materially  from  that  of  a  modern  theatre,  except 
that  it  was  broader  and  had  much  less  depth.  Behind  was 
thcr  i^ostscenium  or  green-room ;  in  front,  the  proscenium 
corresponding  with  our  orchestra ;-  and  the  ancient  orchestra 
seems  fa  have  answered  to  the  modem  parterre  or  pit,  though 
used  for  a  different  purpose.  Two  play-tickets  have  been 
found  near  the  theatres,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  They  are  of  ivory,  circular  in  shape, 
beariiig  the  name  of  iElschylus,  the  Shakspeare  of  Greece, 
with  the  number  of  the  place  in  Greek  aild  Latin  on  one 
side,  and  ^n  image  of  the  theatre  on  the  reverse.  The  pra&» 
tice  of  assigning  and  numbering  seats,  to  prevent  confusion, 
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appears  tobave  been  introduced  bj  Aiigoatus.  Iii4liepil« 
lars  and  ornaments  of  the  fa^uildings  at  Pompeii,  Parian  mar* 
ble  is  found  in^great  profusion,  evineing  the  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry of  the  inhabitants^  Pew  cities  now  ejpsting  in  Italy  could 
furnish  so  many  works  of  art,  and  sueh  sjtrong  indications  of 
taste  and  splendour,  as  have  here  already  been  discovered  in 
a  Provincial  town,  justifying  fully  my  remariis  on  th^  articles 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples* 

From  the  theatres  we  strolled  through  the  Forum  Nundina- 
rium,  or  Market-place,  which  is  a  larg%  square,  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  Doric  pillars,  with  a  oopious  fountain  in  the 
centre^  and  at  present  shaded  with  weeping-willows.  The 
columns  are  covered  with  stucco,  and-exhibit  traces  o(  etch- 
ings and  initials  cut  by  ancient  idlers,  while  lounging  in  the 
Forum  thinking  of  nothing,  or  using^the  penknifid  during  a 
conversation  with  an  acquaintance.  Ranges  of  boutiques 
extend  round  the  Market,  ip  which  sundry  domestic  utensils 
were  found,  and  also  skeletons  in  the  stocks,  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  guard*house..  As  this  pla4»B  furnished  all 
the  convenieqces  for  dining,  except  the  trifling  article  of  food, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  morning  had  created  an  appetite  (or 
any  fare  however  coarse,  we  dir^ected  the  ciceroni  to  bring 
out  the  best,  which  his  humble  habitation  afforded*  His  wife, 
the  only  female  resident  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city, 
4nade  her  appearance,  and  spread  an  antique  table  of  Parian 
marble  dug  from  the  ruins,  beneiUh  the  shade  of  one  of  jthe 
weeping-willows,  rendered  cooler  by  the  playing  of  the  foun- 
tain. Our  round  Grecian  slab,  supported  by  a  beautifur  fluted 
pedestal,  was  crowned  with  more  than  attic  simplicity.  The 
black-eyed  Calabrian  hostess  produced  two  sorts  of  bread — 
one  made  of  Indian  com,  but  very  far  inferior  to  that  which 
Yankee  housewives  know  how  to  knead  from  the  same  ma- 
terial. Neither  milk  nor  butter — flsh,  flesh,  nor  fowl  was  to 
be  had.  A  boiled  egg,  to  be  eaten  as  it  might  without  a  spoon, 
and  a  glass  of  red  wine,  made  from  the  grape  which  springs 
from  the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  concluded  the  slender  bill  of  fare. 
But  the  frugal  repast  was  more  highly  relished,  than  probably 
are  in  most  cases  the  banquets  of  kings.  Imagination  rever- 
ted to  the  period,  when  perhaps  a  circle  of  Grecian  wit  .and 
beauty  surrounded  the  same  table,  quaffing  Falernian  cups, 
and  warbling  in  Lydian  measures  the  love-songs  of  Sappho 
and  Anacreon. 

After,  dinner,  which  did  not  require  a  long  sitting,  we  visitc^d 
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the  telnple  of  Hercules,  standing  upon  an  emibence  that  over* 
looks  the  Forum.  The  ruins  are  massive  and  highly  interest- 
ing. Triangular  colonnades  surrounded  the  edifice,  and  a 
magntficent  porch  rose  in  front.  The  platform,  ninety  feet 
in  length  and  sixty  in  hreadth,  elevated  three  steps  from  the 
ground,  is  stiR  entire.  Fragments  of  gigantic  columns  strew 
the  area.  They  are  of  the  old  Doric  order,  without  bases, 
and  Fesembing"^ those  of  Passtum.  This  temple  is  believed 
to  belong  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rest  of  Pbropeii. 
There  were  three  altars  for  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  one  of 
which  is  small,  designed  merely  to  hold  the  sacred  fire.  Near 
by  stood  the  receptacle  for  the  consecrated  ashes.  At  one 
eiid  of  the  shrine,  is  a  semi-circular  bench  in  the  form  of  a 
sofa,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  burying-ground.  Supposed  to  be 
the  cemetery  of  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  the  altars. 

Entering  the  Appian  Way^  which  ran  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  and  formed  the  principal  street,  we  found 
the  buildings  if  possible  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tionr,  than  those  that  have  already  been  described.  If  a  stran- 
ger could  be  set  down  blindlbld,  and  the  band^ge  removed,  he 
would  scarcely  know  but.  he  was  in  a  modern  Italian  towny 
which  bad  just  been  dederted,  or  whose  inhabitants  were  ta- 
king a  siesta  afler  dinner.  The  names  of  persons,,  written  in 
red  paint,  are  seen  over  the  shop  doors,  and  the  designations 
of  cross  streets,  on  the  corners,  as  at  the  present  day.  In  a 
word,  if  the  furniture  which  is. now  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
had  been  led  tii  situ  as  it  was  hereTeund^  a  new  set  of  inha- 
bitants might  have  gone  to  house-keeping,  with  very  few  re- 
pairs, and  at  very  little  expense.  The  silence  and  soUtude 
which  reign  along  the  streets  are  almost  terrific,  reminding 
the  visitant  that  he  is  traversing  the  city  of  the  dead,  whose 
spirits  start  up  to  meet  him  at  every  step. 

Among  the  public  edifices  which  we  visited,  are  the  tem- 
ples of  ^scutapius  and  of  Isis.  The  former  is  a  mere  cell, 
and  the  most  useful  of  all  the  gods,  if  he  was  not  a  quack  in 
his  profession,  was  honoured  with  a  very  humble  shrine.  A 
low  altar  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  fane,  on  which  the  conva- 
lescent patient  probably  used  to  burn  incense  to  the  healing 
divinity.  His  statue  aikd  that  6f  his  attendant  goddess  Hygeia, 
were  found  among  the  rubbish.  The  temple  of  Isis  is  upon 
ft  much  larger  scale.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  square,  of  the 
Doric  order,  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  The 
pavement  is  splendid  mosaic,  and  the  sanctttm  isaiictofiilB^ 
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wbence  brades  issued,  rises  tn  half  a  dossen  lofty  ;8t^ior« 
namented  witli  Parian  marble.  A  statae  of  tbe  goddess 
surmounted  the  high  altar.  Tim  secret  stales  up  which  the 
priests  ascended,  behind  the  curtain,  to  give  responses  to 
worshippers,  are  still  seen;  .  A  more  gross <  and  bungliiig  at- 
tempt ajt  imposition  cannot  well  beimagined^^ovingthat  with 
the  Egyptian  reUgion,  Egyptian  credulity^  which  could  beqd 
to  catSy  crocodiles,  and  onions,  must  also  have  been  impor-^ 
ted.  6el6w  the  shrine,  are  the  altars  on  which  ^the  burnt* 
ofierihgs  were  made,  the  ret^ervoir  in^w&ich  their  ashes  were 
preserved  ;  and  here  lavers  for  purification  were  found.  In 
^ct,  the  whole  apparatus  for  performing  the  mystic  andsuf 
perstitious  rites  is  nearly  complete.  '  The  worship  of  Isis 
seems  to  have  been  just  coming  into  fashion  in  Italy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era^  and  -  in  the  succeeding 
ages^  it  acquired  newedat  from  becoming  the  reliTgLon  of  the 
emperors.  It  appears  to  have  been  introdihDed  bya  connexion 
with  Egypt  in  commerce.  It  was  evidently  in  vogue  to  the 
last  fatal  day  of  Pompeii ;  for  the  skeletojis  of  )>rie8ls  have 
been  found  in  the  refectory  and  other  eipartitients-of  the  tem« 
pie,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  tempest  of  fire,  while 
clinging  to  the  poslof  duty /or  lost  inseasiml  enjoyments. 
The  fragments  of  the  very  banquet  at  which  they  were  seated, 
when  the  awful  moment  of  destruction. arrived,  were  disco-, 
vered  in  disinterring  the  temple,  and  lure  seen  in  the  collect 
tioh  of  curiosities  already  described. 

Round  the  Forum  Civile,  a  spacious  public  square,  and 
apparently  the  centre  of  the  ^own,  rose  other  edifices  of  no 
ordinary  magotficence.  ^  Ariiong  those  is  the  splendid  dwell- 
ing house  disinterred  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
General  Championet,  and  which  has  very  justly  taken  his 
name.  It  contains  numerous  apartments,  small  but  remark- 
ably neatr  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  displaying  fres- 
cos and  other  ornaments  in  all  their  original  freshness. 
Several  skeletons  of  females,  with  rings  upon  their  finger, 
were  found  in  this  mansion.  It  appears  to  haviS  been  the 
seat  of  wealth  and  liaury.  The  remains  of  bi^s  ahdaU 
coves  are  fband  in  the  gardens. 

On  the  vrestenii9l>de  of  the  Forum  stood  ihe  Basilica,  or 
Court  of  Justice— a  colossal  buikttng,  two  hundred  feet  ia 
length,  and  seventy  or  eighty  in  breadth,  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian columns.  The  tnbunal  or  bench  for  the  jvdges  is 
eleirscediTx  0evQi»d  steps  above  the  pavement  tt  ooeeiid^ 
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and  direetly  under  it  is  a  -celly  supposed  to  have  been  a  pii* 
,  aoo,  with  aperiures  in  the  ceiling  ihrough  which  criminals  re* 
chived  their  sentences.  Another  court,  or  more  properly  a 
municipal  Senate-house,  is  situated  near  ithe  temple  of  Isis« 
.  The  rostnttm,  astended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is,  yet  standing. 
Contiguous  to  the  Basilica  are  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  the  mosaic  pavements  and  paintings  of  which  fummh 
proofs  of  their  former,  splendour.  We  climbed  to  the  ^op 
of  the  (oaaety  now  mantled  with  i^liage,  and  took  a 
view^<^  the  deserted  city,  llie  Pantheon  and  tha  fane,  of 
Mercury  border  the  other  side  of  the  Forum.  .  Tbey  have 
just  been  opened,  and  the  colours  of  their  frescos  are  more 
yivid  than  those  that  hav^  be^  longer  exposed  to'the  action 
of  the  air.  Immense  quantities  of  statues  and  other  orna- 
ments have  been  dug  up  and  deposited  under  lock  and  key  in 
the  courts. 

In  the  region  of  the  Forum,  the  excavations  are  now  in 
progress.  About  one  hundred  men  are  employed,  under  the 
-superiotendence  of  an  ag^nt  of  the  Neapolitan  government. 
The  bank  which  they  are  digging  down  and  carting  without 
the  walls,  is^  eighteen  or.twenty  feet  in  height,  and  so  loose 
as  almost  to  slide  of  itself.  One  old  man  among  the  ]a« 
bourers  particularly  arrested  bur -attention.  He  had  a  hoary 
beard,  and  a  black,  piercing  eye.  His  naked  arms,  and  legs 
below  his  kilts^  wef e  of  as  deep  a  bronze,  as  the  most  tawny 
of  the  American  Indians.  As  he  stood. knee-deep  in  cinders 
and  ashes,  u^ing  his  spade  in  opening  the  grave  of  the  city,  he 
sang  aloud  a  merry  song,  the  notes  of  which  expired  in 
echoes  along  thb  deserted  streets  and  through  unpeopled 
houses.  It  is  indeed  a  most  melancholy  sight  tp  watch  these 
JabourS — to  see  columns,  statues,  and  the  walls  of  buildings 
just  coming  into  view,  and  gradually  developed  by  the  work- 
men with  as  much  indifference,  as  they  would  manifest  in  dig- 
ging out  a  stun)p  or  a  stone.  We  here  examined  apartments, 
which  had  been  unburied  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The  paint- 
ings were  slightly  moistened,  and  appeared  as  bright  as  when 
they  received  the  last  touches  of  the  pencil.  Among  the 
most  recent  discoveries,  is  a  large  woollen  manufactory. 
The  whole'  establisl^ment,  even  to  the  sign,  is  entire.  But 
time  would, fail  me  tO' enter  into  particulars.  The  progress 
of  excavation  is  slow,  compared  with  what  it  is  was  under  the 
French,  who  have  done  more  towards  disclosing  the  remains 
of  Pompeii  and  the  ruins  scattered  over  Italy,  &an  all  o^rs 
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^  toglMher.  Had  Napoleon  mainlained  bi«  ifieenda&ej^ 
juid  ottdo  Rome  the  oapital  of  the  kingdom^  few  aiitk|uitift9 
would  ooiv  have  remayied  to  be  explored.  But  be  prefenred 
to  play  the  orndman  in  his  boundless  ainbitioD^  and  to  ahn  at 
new  conquests  instead  of  securing  those  he  had  already  nrade. 
The  inQ|>uIsi>  which  his  energy  of  chanteter  gave  to  the  epirii 
of  research  and  improvement  in  Italy,  has  in  a  grei^  roeasiire 
been  spent*  and  the  present  iainhttanto  content  tfai^nselvee 
with  revBUtfig  amidst  Ihe  ruins  of  their  ceoatry,  without 
pushing  .vigorously  their  investigations  into  the  knpeffial 
monuments  of  their  ancestors* 

.  Returning  towards  the  Appian  Way,  ^e  visited  the  hooses 
of  Sallust,  the  histonan,  and  ic^  Pansa,  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
man Cobsuls,  before  the  usurpation  of  the  Caesars,  who  re-^ 
duced  the  office  io  a  shadow.  Both  of  these  .wealthy  and 
distinguished  citizens  had  splendid  mansions^  to  whidi  they 
probably  used  to  iresort  a^  vnnter  residences.  Traces  of  the 
Triclinium  and  banqueting  rooms,  of  snmptuoms  ba^s  lined 
with  I^ian  marble,  of  mosaic  pavenients,  and  o^er  luxi»- 
ries,  present  vivid  images  of  taste  and  splendour,  lit  our 
walk  along  the  street  towafds  the  northern  gate,. sundry  indi- 
cations of  the  gross  vice  and  sensuality-of  the  iPompeiians, 
alluded  to  in  my  remarks  on  one  of  ibe  apartments  in. the 
Museum  at  Naples,  were  pointed  out  by  the  ^cer6ne.  Signs 
of  the  most  obscene  descriptions  were  openlyparaded  over  the 
docHTS  of  the  houses^  on  the  main  avenue  leading  through  the 
city.  Others  of  a  mere  delicate  but  doubtful  oharaeter  are 
seen*  On  one  threshold  the  word  ''  salve^^ — which  may  be 
translated,  *^  wtdk  tV'^is  inscribed.  Some  writers  have 
oddly  enough  conjectured,  that  the.  house  belonged  to  the 
Vestal  Tirgins,  who  were  v  as  repulsive  as  modem  nni^^s. 
Others  more  rationally  believe,  that  it  was  the  office  of  .a 
ecribcr  and  tliat  the  welcome  was  addressed  to  his  clients,  in 
the  same  quarter  a  coffee-house,  or  more  properly  a  tippling, 
shop,  is  shown,  with  rings  of  the  wet  glasses  upon  the  coun- 
ter. Here  also  are  oil  stores,  where  large  jars  were  found 
standing  in  holes  or  matrices, .  just  as  they  were  s  lefl«  A 
botde  in  the  Studii  at  Naples  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  whkh  was 
found  4)orked  among  these  rinns. 

M  the  Herculaneum  or  northern  gate,  die  walls  were  ex*- 
amined  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  lofity  and  substaa- 
iial,  bat  rather  rude  in  constnietiqn,  built  probably  te  guard 
ag«anst  eaartfaquak«9,  as  were  the  heuses  of  the  oi^,  vhidi 
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weK0  ^eneiBUy  of  ooe  or  two  storial.  ThegatO  itaelf,  vAack 
-spftns  die  Appkui  Way,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
of  tbe  fottr  entrances,  is  a  stately  arch  wHktwo  akb-paths 
for  pedestrians.  >Beyond  it,  a  faubourg  extends  for  soine 
diatanoe  toivarda  Naples,  lined  with  tarverns  and  other  ac** 
eocnouidations^  &>r  travellerB,  who  arrived  too  late  to  enter 
the  town  at  ni^t.  A  circular  seat  designed  as  a  resting 
f4aee  is  seen  by  the  way^side,  near  which  the  skeletDn  ef  a 
^nnale  and  a  child  were  disco^rered,  supposed  to  be  a  mo- 
Uier  who  here  sat  down  witbhe4ri>abe,  and  was  overtaken  by 
^hotstonn*  >  Here  also  was  the  cemetery  of  the  city.  The 
i«inai»i  of  many  tombs  rise  along^the  road.  Some  t^  them 
-exhibit  beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture.  In  one,  the  urns 
oontaining  the  adaes  of  the  dead  are  lelt  precisely  as  they 
were  discoYered.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unknown 
4ast  through  the  grate,  by  which  it  is  guarded  i«om  intrusion. 
T^he  Tomb  of  the -Gladiators  is  nmilarin  construction  to  the 
Mausoleum  of  Cicero  near  Mola  di  €raeta.  A  column  rises 
in  the  centre,  with  nichej*,  technically  denominated  colum6a- 
ria  or  pigeon  holes,  for  holding  cinerary  urns.  In  the  vici- 
nity stood  a  building,  used  as  a  sort  of  refectory  for  supply- 
ing refreshments  to  persons  engaged  in  burying  the  dead.  A 
country-seat  without  th@  gate  is  ascrR)ed  to  Cicero ;  but  Us 
character  seems  to  be  little  known,  and  the  conjecture  rests 
on  slender  authority. 

Our  tour  of  observation  ende^d  where  that  of  others  gene- 
rally begins — with  the  Villa  of  Diomede,  standing  upon  an 
eminence  close  to  the  Appian  way,  and  afibrding  c^  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  all  ^e  ruins,  if  indeed  any  thing 
can  produce  more  vivid  impressions,  than  the  objects  already 
described.  From  its  elevation  and  prominence,  it  accident* 
ally  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  buried  city,  by  peasants  at 
work  in  a  vineyard,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  cent^iry. 
The  house  is  two  stori0S  high,  fitted  up  with  all  the  splen- 
dour, which  taste  and  lus^ury  eould  devise.  Marcus  Arius 
I>iomedea,  the  proprietor,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
gieat  wealth,  and-sunvptnoiis  in  his  style  of  living,  fie  had 
a  splendid  tomb  dn  the  other  side  of  the  way,  which  his 
ashes  never  reached  ^  for  hia  skeleton  was  found  eslubiting 
fam  ruling  passion  strong  in  death — ^in  his  wine  cellar, 
with  his  keys  in  one  hand  and  his  gold  in  the  other.-  His 
servant  was  behind  him,  laden  with  spleadtd  plate^    Sc?yen- 
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teen  odier  Bkeletoos,  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  ^ie 
mistress  of  the  Villa,  were  disoovered  in  the  same  gloomy, 
subterranean  arches,  In  the  gardens  of  the  mansion  whither 
they  had  fled  for  shelter  from  the  fiery  tempest,  and  where 
they  all  perished.  Long  ranges  of  araphor8e,.for  containing 
a  stock  probably  of  the  choicest  wines,  are  yet  standing 
along  the  walls  of  the  arcades. 

Suchis  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Pompeii,  and  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  antiquities  it  contains.  Although  J  have 
entered  more  into  detail,  than,  some  of  my  readers  will  proba- 
bly wish ;  yet  a  small  part  only  of  the  interesting  ruins  have 
been  described.  A  volume  might  be  written  without  ex- 
hausting th^  subject,  or  without  being  able  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  rtbe  vivid  and  x  impressive  picture,  which  the 
reality  presents.  So  intensely  are^h'e  feelings  engaged,  that 
the  visitant  does  Hot  dream  of  fatigue  till  the  exammation 
closes,  although  he  is  necessarily  kept  upon  his  feet  during  a 
long  day,  to  eaable  him  to  catch  a  glance  at  such  a  multipli- 
city of  objects. 
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KXCUK8ION   TO  PJESTUM— VALE   OF  THE  SABNO — NOCEHA-^— LA 

'^  CAVA BAY  'AT«1>    TOWN   OF  SAL^ENO— I30LI SKETCH     OF 

THE  RUIK6  OF  PiESTUM.  ; 

i  , 

May,  1826. — Our  excursion  to  tjie  ruins  of  PsBjat^m, 
fifly-four  tniles  south  of.  Naples,  occupied  three  days,  which 
were  among  the  most  pleasant  I  have  passed  in  Europe. 
The  American  Chargj^  des  Affaires  and  our  old  medical 
friend  accompanied  us,  contributing  largely  to  the  pleafiure$ 
of  t|ae  jaunt.  We  led  Naples  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tl^e  road  as  far  as  Po>nipeii  litis  already  been  described. 
A  few  miles  beyond  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  it  crosses 
the  Samo,  a  large  and  romantic  stream,  which  falls  into  the 
bay  hear  Castellamare.  At  its  mouth  stood  the  ancient  Sla- 
bisB,  where  the  elder  Pliny  landed,  in  his  excursion  from  Cape 
Misenus,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  his  philosophical  curiosity, 
during  the  same  eruption  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii.  The 
vale  watered  by  th$  Sarno  is  one  of  the  most  rural,  fertile, 
and  delicious  imi;gioabl«»    Its  broa4  alluvial  borders  are 
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ridbly  covered  with  viaes,  iax,  \mmp^  coro^  graioii  iind  vege* 
Utiles  of  varioiu  kinds.  Orc^rda  iike,  those  of  the  United 
Slates  bonier  the  road«  The  couatry  was  all  io  bloom,  and 
the  flowoy  plains  exhibited  a  gaiety  of  landscape,  which  can 
tiairdly  vhe  eoiioeiyed'  in  less  sunny  climes.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants are  raiserabie,  and  know  not  how  to  appreciate  or  im- 
prove the  munificence  of  nature.  We  actually  saw  females 
harnessed  hke  cattle  to  the  plough,  and  dragging  it  through 
the  light  soil,  while  a  man  was  lounging  in  the  ^rrow,  guidteg 
te  share !  Woman,  poor  woman,  is  here  emphaticaJly  de« 
graded  into  the  servant  of  servantsy  cand  it  makes  the  heart 
bleedto  witness  the  burdens  she  is  often  compelled^  bear. 
There  is  no.  afiectation  nor  sentimeatality  in  this*  It  is 
pteui,  downright  matter  of  fact,  which  stared  the  traveller  in 
the  face,  at  every  step  of  his  progress  through  Italy. 

The  general  features  of  the  district  between  the  vale  of 
the  Samo  and  the  bay  of  Salerno,  may  be  given  in  few 
words.  It  is  a  deep  and  romantic  pass  throu^  the  Apen- 
nines. Thi^  hill$  on  either  hand  are  lofty,  broken,  and  pic- 
turesque ;  in  many  places  beautifully  wooded,  and  in  others, 
the  heights  are  crowned  with  villages  and  (Solitary  convents, 
old  fortresses,  and  towere,  which  sometimes  appear  almost 
beyond  the  readi  of  human  footsteps.  On  the  right,  the 
moutAaios  extend  for  many  miles  >towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, terminating  in  the  lofty  capeof  Sorrento,  dividing  the 
bay^  of  Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  to  the  south.  Several 
large  towns  occupy  this  gorge  in  the  hills.  Nocera  has 
many  churches.  We  were  detained  half  an  hour  in  its 
streets,  to  permit  a  long  religious  procesmon  of  both  sexes 
to  pass.  They  were  all  in  white  masks,  with  red  stockings, 
and  the  usual  badges  pf  ecclesiastics.  The  choral  chant 
from  so  many  voices  fairly  produced  an  echo  among  the 
hills.  La  Cava  is  another  populous  town,  with  many  hand- 
some buildings.  The  main  street  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
by  arcades,  serving  the  double  piirpose  of  sheltering  the  in- 
habitants, from  the  rain  and  sun.  ikcontains  many  churches, 
and  convents.  Some  of  the  latter  are  occupied  as  exten- 
sive schools,  for  the  education  of  females,  who  in  Italy  pass 
the  first  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  their  lives  in  retirement, 
without  mingling,  at  all  with  the  world. 

Between  La  Cava  and  the  village  of  Yietri,  an  old  aque- 
duct and  bridge,  stretching  across  a  deep  ravine  on  Ae  right 
/of  the  road,  form  a  massive  and  highly  picturesque  ruin*   la-* 
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deed,  few  regions  can  present  greater  varietj  and  richness 
of  flceneiy,  than  this  unfr^uented  part  of  Italy.  ^  The  fta- 
veUer  would  be  compensated  for  an  excursion  to  Fassttins^ 
were  it  ohly  for  the  sake  of  the  vie^s  along  the  way;  At  1 
or  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  emerged  suddenly  from  the 
defile  in  the  moontams,  and  the  Bay.  of  Salerno-  spread  lull 
before  cis  in  all  its  glory^  slumbering  benfiath  skies  as  pore 
and  brilliant  as  its  own-  waters.  It  extends  from  the  Oape  oi 
Sorrento  to  Psstum,  a  distance  of  perhaps  forty  miles  in. a 
right  line.  Between  these  two  points,  it  sweeps  inland  with 
a  bold  uniform  curve,  forming  a  gulf  nearly  twice  th^  siee  of 
that  of  Naples,  and  not  inferior  to  it  in  beauty*  The  moun* 
tains  on  its  borders  are  decidedly  superior ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  'fomantic  than  its  comparatively  solitary  shores,  ex* 
hibiting  here  and  there  a  village  upon  the  rocks,  and  washed 
by  the  brightest  waves  I  ever  beheld. 

On  the  right  of  the  pass,  as  it  opens  upon  the  sea,  a  clus* 
ter  of  buildings  hang  upon  the  cliffs^  and  still  higher  up  a 
convent  is  perched  upon  the  very  apex.  If  any  earthly  con^ 
sideration  could  tempt  a  man  to  turn  monk,  it  would  be  such 
a  retirement  as  this,  where  nature  presents  her  brightest  ele- 
ments in  the  happiest  combinations.  The  late  King  of  Na- 
ples had  the  good  taste  to  buUd  him  a  neat  lodge,  between 
the  outlet  of  the -defile  and  Salerno; 'but  the  present  mo- 
narch prefers  the  lava  beds  of  Portici.  An  excellent  road, 
a  sort  of  royal  corso,  extends  along  the  shore,  built  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  on  terraces.  The  town  of  Salerno 
stands  upon  the  beach,  with  a  small  port  spreading  in  fmnt, 
and  high  broken  hills  in  the  rear.  It  has  a  population  of 
15,000,  but  little  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  streets  were  ftkll  of  importunate  and  clamor- 
ous beggars.  An  excellent  dinner,  consisting  among  other 
things  of  two  kinds  t>f  delicate  fish  from  the  bay,  green 
peas,'  oranges,  and  wine  of  a  peculiar  .flavour,  was  provided 
for  us  at  the  hotel,  the  balcony  of  which  commands  an  en- 
chanting view.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Cathedral,^for  the 
purpose  of  examining  columns  and  other  antiquities  from 
PsBistttm,  deposited  ia  the  court.  1  hey  present  nothitig  pai^- 
ticttlarly  worthy  of  notice.  Numerous  sarcophagi  were 
observed,  ornamented  with  bas-relief,  and  inscribed  with 
epitaphs  in  the  Saxon  character.  They  are  evidently  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  Normans  overran  this  country,  and 
Salerno  was  a  town  of  importance*    It  was  at  that  period 
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the  sQftt  of  science,  literature  and  the  artg.  Its  medical 
school' was  the- most  celebrated  in  Europe.  From  the  door 
of  the  church,  there  is^a  charraing'  view  of  a  high  broken 
rock,  back  of  the^town,  aurmpunted  by  the  ruiqs  of  an  exten- 
sive fortress.  " 

At  3  o'clock  we  renewed  our  journey  towards  Psestum, 
crossing  a  wide  alluvial  plain,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
chain  of  Apennines,  rising  in  rugged,  fantastic  peaks,  and 
on  the  other,  by  the  sea.  Several  pretty  streams  water  the 
plain.  .  This-is4he  country  of  Sdvator  Rosa,  and  his  pen- 
cil never  sketched  any  thing  half  so  picturesque  as  its  natu- 
ral scenery.  Some  of  his  peasantry  were  seen  in  the  fields 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  their  swarthy  Calabrian  faces, 
sunburnt  limbs,  short  white  kilts,  and.  pyramidal  hats.^  So 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  they  are  gentle  and  inofienuve 
in  their  .manners,  though  they  have  acquired  notoriety  for 
their  indolent  habits,  vices,  and  crimes..  Several  of  the 
threshing  floors,  such  as  are  described  by  Homer«  attracted 
our  attention.  They  consist  of  smooth  hard  areas,  in  the 
open  field.  Cattle  are  driven  round  on  them  to  tread  out  the 
grain.    •  . 

We  reached  the  little  village  of  Eboli,  sixteen  miles  from 
Salerno  and  forty-three  from  Naples,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  night  in  an  old  convent, 
now  converted  into  a  hospic^  for  travellers.  Its  accommo- 
dations are  wretched  en c^gh  ;  dirty  and  dangerous ;  with- 
out conveniences  or  jcomforts.  Its  present  master  is^said  to 
have  been  eighteen  years  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
in  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  fifty  mur4ers.  He  is  accu- 
sed of  having  been  accessory  to. the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs« 
Hunty  a  year  or  two  since,  betweeiv  this  place  and  Psestum. 
To  our  inquiries  whether  there  was  at  present  any  danger 
upon  the  road,  he  replied^ — '^  No,  thank.  God,  those  days  are 
gone  by."  He  is  a  stout,  broad-shouldered,  athletic  man, 
with  nothing  of  the  bandit  in  his  face  or  manner.  Although 
the  chambers  are  destitute  of  furniture,  save  a  miserable  bed, 
I  saw  in  one  of  them  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  seated  in  a 
little  shrine. with  blue  silk  curtains,  and  a  tiny  lamp  always 
kept  burning  before  her.  The  i^hambermaid  informed  me, 
that  this  tutelary  doll  of  the  family  cost  thirty  dollars,  and 
was  reckoned  a  good  bargain.  It  is  the  only  species  of 
luxury  in  the  house. 

As  we  arrived  at  Eboli  an  hopr  before  sunset,  time  WQS 
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afforded  for  a  dmrmmg  walk  to  the  village^  at  the  diWtafic^ 
of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  oar  lodgings.  -  The  dtf^ta, 
houses,  and' inhabitants  are  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  skies  and  the  luxuriant  channs  of  the  country. 
While  the  latter  are  as  beautiful  as  nature  can  bestow,  the 
former  are  as  mean,  dirty,  and  repulsive  as  ignorance,  po- 
vertj,  superstition,  and  vice  can  render  therib.  A  hill  back 
of  the  town  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  broad  plain, 
stretching  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
rocks^  around  us  were  crowned  with  convents,  and  shaded 
with  bangitig  woods.  On  the  brow  of  this  hill  is  an  exten* 
sive  garden.  The  keeper  threW'  open  the  gate,  and  invited 
us  to  stroll  in  its  alleys,  plucking  for  each  of  the  party  a  clus^ 
ter  of  roses.  We  lingered  here  till  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  twilight  began  to  fade.  The  softest  -and  the  richest 
skies  I  have' ever  witnessed  were  beheld  from  the  heights  of 
Eboli.  Claude  Lorrain,  with  all  the  magic  of  bis  pencil, 
never  produced  tints  so  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful,  as 
the  blushes  of  the  west  and  the  purple  light  of  the  firmament 
on  this  evening. 

In  returning  to  our  lodgings,  we  met  groups  of  the  pea- 
santry, loitering  from  the  fields  to  their  dirty  hoinea,  with 
rural  implements  upon  their  ahoulders,  and  carolling  with 
light  hearts,  notwithstanding  their  poverty.  Av^ene-en* 
tirely  new  to  us  all  afforded  not  a  little  amusement.  It  was 
a  goatherd  milking  his  flock  and  penning  then!  for  fhe  night. 
The  animals  knew  their  keeper,  aiid  walked  up  to  him  one 
sifter  another,  to  have  their  udders  drained,  and  then  marched 
into  the  fold  without  bidding.  Not  one  offered  to  go,  before 
the  process  of  milking  was  completed.  The  flock  seemed 
quite  as  intelligent  as  the  shepherd.  A  group  of  poor  vil- 
lagers stood  round  with  their~  little  mugs,  ready  to  purchase 
the  milk  at  a  penny  a  pint.  Such  is  a  rural  scene  in  Cala- 
bria. How  different  from  the  extensive  farm-yards,  the  fifty 
cows,  the  rosy-cheeked  lasses,  and  the  foaming  pails  of  bur 
own  country ! 

Early  next  morning  we  lefl  Eboli  and  pursued  our  journey 
towards  Psestum,  which  is  eleven  miles  oeyond  that  village. 
The  traveller  here  deserts  the  great  road,  leading  to  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  enters  an  unfrequented  path  to  the 
right,  crossing  a  broad,  solitary  plain,  which  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  There  is  scarcely 
a  house  in  the  whole  distance,  and  the  very  silence  of  (he 


wa/tof  indepyjtoat  of  ito  jbturiog  beeo  dm  imnpi  0i  baadaltii 
is  alniost  leiaific*  A  fox  wU^A  Qrofoed  the  way ji  few  rods 
iiefoTB  va,  wm  <he  oaly  living  creature  Men  for  aix  orjeigbt 
mileB.  The  greater  part  of  Ihia  desolate  Iract  bekmgs  to 
the  hmltBg-froande  of  the  kiiig»  who  has  a  lodge,  called 
Fersaao)  ID  sight  of  Ihe  voad.  To  the  left  rises  Bount-Al- 
IninuiSy^a  bold,  rugged  hill)  with  its  rocky  acclivities  slightly 
shaded  with  woods,  and  its  top  still  white  with  sa^w !  This 
pltenomettoii  perfectly  astoniibed  os  iq  a  Calabriao  climate, 
at  a  seaaoa  when  the  weather  was  as  warm  as  it  is  with  us  in 
the  summer.  The  plaia  i^  watered  by  the  Silaro,  aooaai* 
derahle  stream,  the  bankaof  which  aie  ii^some  places  finely 
wooded  wcbh  ilex.  We  crossed  it  on  a  bridge  built  by  Murat. 
The  toH  for  our  fisicre  was  ivfo  dolUtra  J     ■  •    ■ 

Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  road,  ndbich  com* 
p^ed  us  to  walk  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  we,  reached 
P|Bstum.at  8  o'clock,  and  drove  through  a  breach  in  the  old 
wali,.  called  the  gate  of  Aurora,  though  the  portals  ha»e  long 
since  been  levelled  to  die  dust.     A  squalid  peasaiit  boy  met 
us  ai  the  entrance,  and  presented  a  cluster  of  the  iar-&med 
roses,  which  bloom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  December-— at 
least  in  the  page  of  every  tourist,  from  Virgil  down  to  Ma* 
dam  Starke..   The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  so  low,  and 
80  buried  in  die  foliage  of  the  plain,  that  no  ghmpses  of  it 
aiD  c)>tained  in  the  approach ;  and  the  three  great  raio^ 
which  fena^iheprnieipal  objects  of  the  stranger'e  pilgrimage, 
came  suddenly  into  view,  exciting  by  their  contiguity,  their 
dimensioas,  Uieir  complezio0,«Qd  above  all  by  the  loneliness 
of  their  »tiiation,  a  very  deep  and  strong  emotion.     With 
them,  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  seems  to  be  reversed, 
and  the  eternal  moDuments  remain  neorly  eirtiie,  while  the 
nation  by  whom  they  were  erected  has  vanished  from  die  iaojd 
of  the  eardi,  and  ita  records  have  been  swept  into  obUvion^ 
Their  origin  and  history  jbave  become-meM  matter  of  con- 
jecture, to  he  drown  from  an  examinatioB  of  their  oonstruo« 
tion,  rttther  rthaa  from  any  extemid  evidence*     The  story  of 
Pmstum  itself  may  be  told  in  few  wofda.    U  a^^pears  tonav^ 
been  ortginalty  settled  by  a  colony  of  Dorians,  who  weqe 
sabaefuendy  expelled  by  the  jSybarites,  and  the  oanie  of  the 
city  changed  to  that  of  Fosidonifr  or  Neptunia.    13ie  latter 
was  in  turn  conquered  by  their  neighbours  the  Lucanumsf, 
and  these  by  the-Romans,  Who  gave  to  the  town  its  present 
^ppeUatioa*    In  after  «^s,  Pmstum  was  scourged  by  the 
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Saracens  aad  Normans,  who  left  the  three  ff^^  temp^ 
stilnding,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  demolishing  them,  or 
out  of  respect  to  their  venerable  antiquity,  where  no  stronger 
motire  preyailed.  Though  the  ruins  never  could  have  been 
concealed  or  entirely  unknown,  they  seem  to  have  attracted 
no  attention,  in  a  country  so  full  of  antiquities,  till  a  Nea- 
politan artist  brought  them  into  notice  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

The  three  temples  range  along  the  solilary  plain  in  a  di« 
rect  line,  within  the  distance  of  leisis  tha^  a  half  a  roiie*  ren- 
dering it  probable  that  they  fronted  upon  the  prineipal 
street,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  They  are  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  Ceres,  Neptune,  and  the  Basilica^ 
standing  in  the  'order  they  are  mentioned  from  north  to  south. 
1  know  of  no  evidence  eitiier  internal  or  external,  which 
might  lead  with  certainty  to  these  appellations.  The  tem- 
ple of  Neptuno  id  miich  the  largest,  and  to  this  our  steps 
were  first  directed,  under  the  guidance  of  a  local  cicerone. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  with  two  fronts,  one  la- 
cing the  east  and  the  other  the  west,  each  supported  by>siz 
massive  columns.  On  either  side  are  twelve  pillars  of  the 
same  dimensions,  making  thirty-six  in  all.  They  are  tweo» 
ty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  tapering  towards  the  top,  fll2ted  and  of  the  primi- 
tive Doric  order,  giving  the  heavy  prpportions  of  only  five, 
instead  of  the  usual  number  of  eight  or  nine,  diameters  to 
the  length.  Each  of  them  is  composed  of  half  a  dozen  se- 
parate blocks  of  stone,  so  accurately  adjusted,  that  the  junc« 
tion  is  scarcely  discernifote.  They  have  no  bases,  but  the 
shafts  are  firmly  planted  upon  a  substantial  platform,  raised 
three  steps  from  the  groupd.  Their  capitals  are  all  entire, 
connected  by  doric  architraves,  friezes,  and  cornices,  running 
quite  round  the  building.  After  examining  the  construction 
of  this  severe  but  beautiful  fabric,  one  feels  less  surprise  that 
it  has  stood  comparatively  unimpaired  for  so  many  ages, 
amidst  natural  and  civil  convulsions,  which  have  levelled 
structures  of  lighter  and  more  elegant  architectnre.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  edifice  now  in  existence,  and  to 
dfate  from  a  period  anterior  to  the^  finished  m»deb  of  the 
Grecian  orders. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  temple  of  Neptune  is  built, 
is  a  porous  but  substantial  species  df  stond^  believ^  to  be 
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peirifactioQS  from  ^the  banks  of  the  Silaro.  Its  complexion 
is  of  a  rich  orange  hue,  and  nothing  can  he  finer  than  the  as- 
pect of  the  ruin,  especially  when,  softened  and  harmonis^ed 
by  a  moderate  distance.  The  interior  contains  two  vesti- 
bules at  each  endy  whence  there  is  an  ascent  by  steps  to.  what 
is  technically  called  the  cdkt,  forming  an  oblong  platform  in 
the  centre  of  the  temple.  On  this  stand  colonnades  of  less 
dimensions  than  the  external  piUars,  but  of  the  same  otder, 
and  surmotinted  by  a  massive-architrave,  which  supports  ano- 
ther range  of  small  columns.  A  few  of  the  latter  are  miss* 
ing — the  only  innovations  which  time  has  made  upon  the  pil- 
lared raagaificence  of  this  fabric.  Traces  of  the  altars  on 
which  victims  were  offered  are  yet  visible.  The  summits  of 
the  outer  porticos  are  fancifully  shaded  by  wild  shrubbeiy 
and  flowers  springing  from -the  crevices  of  the  architravoi 
and  hanging  their  blossoms  over  Grecian  cornices.  At  the 
hour  of  our  visit,  two  or  three  peasants  had  ascended  to  the 
battlements  on  ladders,  to  hunt  for  the  nests  of  jackdaws^ 
swallows,  and  wrens,  that  build  in  the  ruin,  and  keep  up  a 
constant  chattering.  One  little  incident  occurred,  which 
formed  mo  curious  a  coincidence,  and  was  in  such  perfect 
keeping,  that  my  companions  were  specially  called  to  wit- 
ness, lest  a  narrative  of  it  might  be  considered  a  fiction. 
While  gazing  at  the  ruins,  we  observed  three  snowy  bulls, 
feeding  among  the  ^thistles  at  the  western  end.  One  of 
them,  as  the  sun  grew  warm,  deserted  bis  pasture,  and  ac« 
tually  clidftbed  the  \oQiy  steps^  leading  to  the  porch  of  the 
temple.  He  mfirched  up  toward  the  very  altar,  on  which  so 
many  of  his  ancestors  bad  probably  b^n  sacrificed  to  the 
god  of  the  8ea»  He  walked  deliberately  over  the  platform, 
and  we  left  him  lounging  in  the  shade  of  the  colossal  piUars. 
The  edifice  denominated .  the  Basilica  •  stands  a  few  rods 
soutii  of  the  temple  ,of  Neptune^  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  in  its  general  aspect.  U  is  One  -hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighty,  feet  in  width,  raised  on  a  plat- 
form,  adorned  with  sixteen  fluted  columns  on  either  side,  and 
nine  on  each  front  The  piUars  and  architraves  are  precisely 
of  the  same  character,  asihose  whi^h-have  already  been  de- 
scribed, though  less,  massive,  and  varying  slightly  in  com- 
plexion. There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  two 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  same  people,  (probd>]y  the 
Dorians,)  and  in  the  same  age.  The  absence  of  altars  and 
of  a  cella  has  led  antiquaries  to  believe,  that  this  edifice  was 
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»  Court  of  Justice.  A  rasge  of  c^iimM,  threo  of  which 
are  yet  steBduig,  extended  lengtbwiBe  tkroogh  the  interior,. 
dftTiding  it  into  eqQsl  parts.  Tbe  shafU  are  planted  upon  a 
sl^l  ^evatioii,  which  is  supposed  tor  hare  been  the  seat  of 
the  Judges. 

From  the  Basilica,  we  strolled  to  the  southeite  gate  of  the 
city,  aear  which  is  a  small  cottage  with  a  garden,  where  a 
bed  a(  Pwstan  roses  was  seen  in  f«U  hloom.  The  poor  te- 
nants of  the  bomble  and  dirty  halnt^tfon  permitted  us  to  phick 
for  ourselves.  There  i»  certainly  a  peculiar  fragrance  in  this 
flower,  and  the  bhishes  of  its  crunson  petals,  as  well  as  the 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  appeared  uimsuatly  brilliant^  in^  com- 
parison with  the  paler  hues  of  more  northern  climes.  We 
made  pets  of  the  buds,  aild  lUH^ed  them  with  the  most  assi- 
duous care.  The  garden  is  watered  by  the  Solofone,  a  pretty 
stream,  which  flows  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town,  and 
gurgles  among  the  ruins.  We  here  ascended  the  raitiparCs^ 
and  foHowed  them  nearly  half  way  round  the  city^  which  wae 
aboot  three  miles  in  circumference,  with  four  gate*  placed  at 
right  angles,  conresponding  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  At  the  south-western  corner,  the  murmurs  of  the 
sea  breaking  upon  the  solitary  beach  beneath  us,  at  the  dift* 
tance  ef  less  than  half  a  mile,  were  distmctly  heard.  The 
view  from  the  walls,  is  both  extensive  and  splended,  Teachiiig 
to  the  amphitheatre  of  mounti&ns  beyond  the  bay  of  Salerno, 
to  the  north  and  east.  On  the  south,  the^high  hiUs  of  CalHr 
mara,  Cantena,  and  Acropoli,  in  contmuatiofl  of  Mount  Ak- 
burnus,  form  a  long  contimious  chain,  bearing  on  their  acdi- 
vities  a  few  scattered  tmildiogs,  and  terminatiog  in  the  bokit 
desolate  promontory  of  Leucosia.  To  the  west  spreads  the 
boundless  sea,  toilfttg  in  aamre  brightness,  hut  unenlivened  by 
a  single  sail.  The  |vorl,  which  tradition  says  Jasoa  and  Ulys- 
ses, Hercules  and  Pyvihue  once  visited,  has  now  entireiy  van- 
ished,  and  even  its  site  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  was  pfo- 
bably  near  the  weatem  gate  which  stiU  goes  by  the  name  of 
Porta  a  Mare, 

Traversing  the  walls  to  the  northern  gate,  we  examined  the 
ancient  tomlM,  which  are  without  the  city.  Antiquaries  have 
inferred  from  their  construction^  that  the  people  to  whom 
they  belonged,  were  of  Chaldaic  origin.  They  consist  of 
separate  cavities  la  the  earth,  of  the  dimensions  and  depth  of 
an  ordinary  grave^  walled  up  and  covered  with  a  triangnhr 
roof.    The  nmm  are  too  vague  to  afford  much  satisfaction  to 
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the  mind.  Some  lieautifiil  relies  hare  been  found  in  ibem* 
Our  ramble  was  extended  tbence  to  the  eastern  gate,  which 
is  nearly  entire,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Siren,  whose 
image  was  once  seen  upon  the  key-^tooe,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  Peestanrese.  The  arch  is  fitly  feet  in  height,  without 
side-paths.  Here  the  walb  are  examined  to  the  best  ad« 
vantage.  They  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  resembling 
the  ramparts  of  ancient  Feesulsa,  and  leading  some  to  believe 
them  to  be  of  Etrurian  origin,  mr  to  have  been  erected  by  a 
kindred  people;  They  were  originally  fifty  feet  high,  and 
twenty  feet  wide  at  top,  flanked  with  eight  massive  towers. 

Afler  examining  the  obscure  remains  of  the  theatre  and 
amphitheatre,  which  offer  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  we  re- 
paired to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  ^md  there  finished^our  round  of 
observations.  This  beautiful  edifice  is  very  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  other  two,  which  have  already  been  described. 
The  order  of  architecture  is  the  same,  except  that  its  porpor- 
tiops  are  lighter  and  more  elegant.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  elevated  on  a  platform, 
with  two  ^onts,  and  the  same  number  of  columps,  as  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  A  beautiful  entablature  extends  quite 
roun4  the  building.  It  has  altars,  and  a  ceUa^  separated 
from  the  vestibule  by  a  range  of  pillars  .By  another  odd 
coincidence,  fields  of  grain  almost  fit  for  the  sickle,  were  now 
waving  under  the  very  porticos  of  the  shrine  of  Ceres.  This 
circumstance  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city  has  run  to  waste,  and 
is  overgrown  by  wild  bushes,'  brambles,  and  thistles.  A  few 
miserable  huts,  and  a  handful  of  sickly,  wretched  inhabitants, 
constitute  the  only  remains  of  the  town.  The  malaria  is  so 
destructive  as  to  render  the  place  uninhabitable  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Having  seen  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  all 
the  objects  of  interest,  which  Psestum  contains,  we  reclined 
on  the  pavement,  in  the  shade  of  the  ponih  of  Ceres,  and 
dined  on  coarse  bread  and  wine,  the  only  articles  our  cice- 
rone could  cater  among  bis  poor  neighbours.  A  flow  of  soul 
sweetened  the  humble  repast ;  and  scanty  as  was  our  stock 
of  provisions,  some  of  the  party  made  libations  to  the  god- 
dess, just  by  way  of  seeing  whether  tiiey  remembered  Sieir 
classics.  Afler  dinner,  we  took  a  farewell  view  of  the  ruinii, 
and  at  1  o'clock  set  out  for  home. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  Avrora,  we  paused  a  mo^ 
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lEem  to  exftmine  ibe  spot,  near  a  large  fig-tree,  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  were  murdered,  on  their  reHim  firom  a  viiit  to 
this  place.  The  cicerone  who  conducted  us  over  the  mine 
of  PsBstnm,  was  several  months  in  prison,  under  a  suspicion 
of  heing  concerned  in  the  robbery.  He  however -escaped. 
A  ragged  peasant  boy  informed  us,  &at  he  saw  the* murder, 
and  was  called  ^  a  witness.  The  banditti -were  behind  the 
bushes,  but  almost  within  call  of  the  town.  One  of  them 
stepped  out  and  demanded  Mr.  Hunt's  money.  He  began 
to  parley,  when  both  be  and  his  young  wife  received  mortal 
wounds  from  a  musket.  They  were  carried  to  NafJes  and 
buried  in  the  same  grave. 

<  At  7  o'clock  this  evenings  we  reached  Salerno  and  found 
good  accommodations  for  the  night.  Some  of  the  party 
went  to  the  village  play,  and  others  read  Horace*  The  luJiu- 
rious  poet,  tired  of  the  hot  ^springs  and  myrOe  groves,  -  the 
gaiety  and  dissipation  of  Baise,  makes  particplar  inquiries  in 
his  epistle  to  Oaius  Numonius  Tala,  respecting  the  advan- 
tages and  comforts  of  a  I'esidence  at  Salemufti.  It  does  not 
appear,  t^at  he  ever  availed  himself  of  the  information  he 
sought,  though  the  region  is  far  more  attractive,  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm.  If  the  Roman  town 
fiirnished  as  good  accoihmodations  as  we  found  in  the  mo- 
dern, Horace  would  have  found  all  the  dainties  he  required, 
even  to  his  wine  : 

—>— -generoflam  etlene  reqniro, 
Quod  curaA  jibigat. 

A  delicious  ced  wine,  the  product  of  Caiabrian  bills,  was  set 
upon  our  table ,  and  gave  a  higher  relish  to  the  varieties  of 
fish  from  the  neighbouring  waters^ 

On  the  following  morning,  an  excellent  breakfast  yfas 
served  up  on  the  balcony  of  tbe  Hotel,  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  the  sea,  and  in  view  of  all  the  splendour  of  Caiabrian  sce- 
nery. One  of  our  quartetto  was  so.  full  of  Psstum,  that  he 
forgot  his  watch,  and  was  obliged  to  travel  back  four  miles. 
But  notwithstanding  this  sli^t  accident,  we  reached  Naples 
at  an  early  hour,  delighted  with  the  excursion. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 

OEPABTUKE     FROM   T9AFLES — VISIT   TO   CASERTA R4LACK~r- 

OASDEN — ^AaUEDUCT — RETURN  TO  WOUiT  ALBAI^O. 

June  1826. — On^e  morning  of  4th  of  June,  we  left  Na- 
ples, on  our  return  towards  Rome,  accompanied  bj  several 
friends  including  the  American  Gharg§.     At  the  town  of 
Aversa,  we  made  a  diversion  to  the  right  of  the  great  Capua 
road,  and  after  crossing  a  broad  fertile  plain,  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  waving  with  harvests  and  vineyards,  we  reached  Ca- 
serta  about  ndoh.     After  breakfast,  we  procured  a  cicerone, 
and  went  to  the  famous  palace,  built  by  Charles  III.  a  mo- 
narch of  handsome  talents,  great  magnificence,  and  no  mean 
taste.    This  colossal  pile  is  in  point  of  architecture  decidedly 
the^inest  edifice  to  be  found  south  of  Rome.     Its  length  is 
eight  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  four  hundred ;  three  sto- 
ries* high,  besides  the  attic  ;  and  of  the  composite  order. 
The  material  is  a  light  coloured  stone,  which  shows  remark- 
ably well.    There  are  three  lofty  arched  doors  in  front,  open- 
ing quite  through  the  building,  and  disclosing  in  long  perspec- 
tive the  elevated  ridges  of  hills  in  the  rear.     Through  the 
vista  formed  by  the  middle  entrance,  a  copious  stream  is 
seen  falling  in  cascades  from  the  mountains,  which  are  com- 
paratively naked,  uniform,  and  tame.     The  artificial  charac- 
ter of  the  water  also  detracts  much  from  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.     In  fron^  of  the  palace,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
faults,  presents  an  imposing  fa9ade,  the  view  extends  across 
a  wide  plain  to  the  south,  towards  Naples  and  the  sea.    The 
old  towta  of  Caserta,  seated  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills, 
and  now  ih^ruins,  forins  by  far  the  most  striking  and  roman- 
tic feature  in  the  scenery. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  entirely  unique  in  its  con- 
struction, and  notwithstanding  its  oddity,  presents  a  coup 
d'oeil  of  perhaps  unequalled  architectural  grandeur.  It  is 
erected  round  four  spacious  courts,"  two  on  each  side  of  the 
central  arched  and  pillared  passage.  From  the  middle  of 
the  edifice  four  magnificent  avenues  open  diagonally  into  the 
courts,  and  afford  views  of  the  rich  fagades  by  which  they 
are  bordered.     The  spectator  here  finds  himself  in  the  mi^t 
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of  a  splendid  panorama  of  palaces  rising  on  all  sides,  magni- 
fied and  seen  to  nsore  advantage  thru  ugh  the  long  perspective 
arches,  forming  hexagonal  radii,  including  the  tvro  running 
transversely  through  the  building.  So  far  as  myobservatioa 
extends,  (his  plan  Has  the  merit  of  perfect  originality,  ^nd 
the  vflity  of  idea  in  such  a  maze  of  splendour  produces  a 
very  happy  effect 

The  stair-way  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  grandeor*  It 
springs  fr<>m  the  central  arch,  and  asceods  by  a  flight  of  mar- 
ble steps,  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  to  the  first  story,  where 
there  is  a  spacious  landing ;  and  thence  two  other  flights,  of 
nearly  the  iiame  width,  rise  laterally  on  each  side  pf  the  for* 
mer  to  the  second  floor.  In  an  alcove  opposite  the  foot^ 
stands  a  colossal  Hercules,  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the.  Studii 
at  Naples ;  while  the  head  of  the  steps  is  guard^  by  ti^o 
beautiful  lions  in  marble.  The  upper  flights  are  enriched 
with  balustrades  and  Ionic  columns  of  the  richest  ma- 
terials and  the  most  exquisite  workmaiiship. 

Entering  the  labyrinth  of  apartments,  we  6rst  visited  the 
Chapel,  which  is  a  comipound  of  splendour  and  meanness. 
The  walls  are  surrounded  by  colonnades  of  Corinthian 
pillars  supporting  the  galleries.  Some  of  these  are  said  to 
be  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Pozzuoii.  As  a 
contrast  to  this  richness  of  columns,  the  High  Altar  is  of 
painted  stucco,  without  a  fragment  of  marble  or  precious 
stone  in  its  tawdry  ornaments,  l^he  theatre  is  splendidly 
finished,  having  three  ticr^  of  boxes,  makii^  about  forty  in 
all,  with  a  throne  in  front,  for  the  kiiig^  little  inferior  in  its  de-^ 
corations  to  the  royal  seat  in  San  Carlo.  On  extraordinary 
occasions,  his  Majesty  takes  with  him  to  Caserta  a  company 
of  players  from  Naples.  , 

The  ciceroDe  led  us  through  an  extricable  suite  of  vacant 
rooms,  which  looked  all  alike,  and  in  which  the  points  of 
compass  were  easily  lost.  The  floods  are  painted  red  and 
varnished,  like  those  of  all  the  other  regal  palaces.  There 
is  a  scanty  show  of  furniture  and  tapestry ;  and  the  frescoed 
ceilings  are  not  very  remarkable  either  for  design  or  ei^ecu- 

tion._ 

The  gardens,  fountains,  and  cascades  in  the  roar  of  the 
Palace,  are  all  in  horrible  taste.  Such  nudity  and  poverty  of 
grounds  were  never  seen  in  connexion  with  so  much  archi- 
tectural splendour.  A  lawn  more  fit  for  a  fann«yard,  than 
for  the  park  of  one  pf  the  finest  edifices  in  Europe,  spreads 


baeki^of  the  nortbearn  fe^wie.  A  scmity  coat  of  foliage ;  a 
feiri^om  trees  «id  ahfolM,  bordering  straight  padis;  par<- 
terres  of  £k> wets  fantastically  cut  into  the  shape  of  baskets, 
disgust  the  visitant  at  every  step,  la  the  centre  of  the  grounds 
is  a  hurgesquarefish-poiidySubstaiiftiaUy  walled  up,  and  guard- 
ed by  a  heary  bahistrade.  Not  a  leaf,  nor  an  aquatic  plant 
shades  the  finny  tribes  ^om  the  influence  of  a  broiling  sun* 

Again  entering  our  coach,  we  set  out  for  the  Aqueduct,  at 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  The  road  runs  ak>ng  the 
base  of  a  hi^  range  of  hills,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  old 
fortresses  and  towns.  It  passes  several  pretty  villages,  and 
is  bmtlered  at  intervals  with  pyramidis  of  moderate  elevation, 
surmounted  by  vases.  Winding  round  under  the  chfis  of 
one-of  the  mountains,  the  traveller  sees  the  Aqueduct  stretch- 
ing across  a  deep^  retired,  rural  vale  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
width.  This  stopendotis  work,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
sin^ilor  structures  of  the  Romans,  is  two  Inmdred  feet  in 
height,  cotisisting  pf  triple  rows  of  arcbes«  stretching  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  presenting  a  view  of  much  grandeur.  It  is 
smbstaatially  constructed  of  yellowish  stone  ;  wide  enough 
at  top  for  &e  passage  of  a  coach,  and  guarded  by  balustrades. 
The  king  has  ridden  across  it  in  his  chariot.  It  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  wjork  of  the  same  kind  at  Montpellier, 
in  the  south  of  France,  described  in  one  of  my  former  letters. 
We  climbed  the  rugged  ascent,  to  the  eastern  end.  of  it, 
and  examined  its  arches,  opening  longitudinally  through  two 
of  its  stories,  in  lengthened  perspective.  The  conduit  is 
five  feet  deep,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  top.  .  At  the 
point,  where  the  water  enters,  the  stream  is  so  rapid,  that 
itsjroar  may  he  heard  at  thev  depth  of  several  feet  hedow  the 
surface.  Half  a  mile  farther  on,  the  current  descends  from 
the  hiU  in  an.  open  canal.  It  is  rapid,  dear,  and  cold ;  suffi- 
ciently copious  to  turn  several  grist-mills  before  entering  the 
aqueduct.  .  It  comes.from  BeneventuBa,r.twenty  miles  to  the 
north-east  After  erossing.the  valley,  it  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  monotains,  in  one  place  through  a  tunnel^  two  miles  in 
length,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  near  the  surface,  till  it  bursts 
from  the  brow  of  the  lull,  in  the  rear  oCthe  palace  at  Caserta. 
Thence  it  is  carried  to  Naples,  making  a  distance  in  all  of 
about  &^y  miles. 

'  We  followed  the  track  of  the  king's  coach,  acrossthe  top, 
and  descended  on  the  other  side.  The  view  into  the.  secluded 
valoy  winding  up  among  tbo  mountains,  is  ^actensiTe,  rich,  and 
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beautiful.  This  fi(|udd<ict  w*ss  coMtructed  in  the  term  of  ;8e- 
ven  yeafs,  by  Chftries  III.  to  supply  his  palaee  at  Caaerta 
with  fountains  and  fish-ponds.  Two  long  Latin  inscriptions 
on  the  arches,  grve  a  history  of  the  undeitaking.  Who  that 
has  examined  this  work,  constructed  for  more  than  half  of 
the  way  through  a  rougli,  mountainous  country,  andr^by.a 
nation  without  enterprise  or  energy,  can  doubt  the.praclica- 
bility  of  supplying  New-York  with  water  from  the  Bronx  or 
the  Groton !  Either  of  theser  streams  might  be  brought 
to  the  city  for  one  half  the  sum,  which  has  here  beeo^  ex- 
pended. 

Haying  accomplished  all  the  objects  of  our  visits  We  re- 
turned to  Gaserta ;  and  afler  parting  with  the  friend,  who  bad 
been  with  us  almost  daily  during  qur  residence  at  Naples, 
and  who  had  done  so  much  to  render  our  tomr  both  agreeable 
and  instructive,  the  rest  of  our  party  set  out  for  Gapua,'  with 
feelings  «ot  a  little  saddened  by  such  an  incident.  Jfist  at 
twilight,  a  glance  was  obtained  of  the  ruins  pf  the  old  city  of 
Gapua,  rising  in  dark  masses  from  a  plain,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  overgrown  with  luxuriant  foliage. .  Half  an  hour 
more  brought  iis  to  the  centre  of  the  modern  town,  scarcely 
less  9  ruin,  where  we  were,  compelled  to  take  lodgings '  for 
the  night,  amidst  beggars,  bed-bugs,  and  fleas,  the  latter  of 
which  became  more  active  and  sanguinary,  as  the  summer 
campaign  opened.  The  swarms  of  these  animals,  multiplied 
partly  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  partly  by  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  houses,  and  stilf  more  by  a  want  .of  neatness 
in  the  inhabitants,  form  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  traveller. 

It  was  rather  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  vctturjnO| 
to  arouse  his  passengers  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  old  Gartlia- 
ginian  used  to  muster  his  troops,  and  to  hurry  us  away.from 
Gapua  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot  and  our  progress  slow ;  but  the  charms  of  the  couptry, 
now  dressed  in  summer  pride,  together  with  books  and  con-^ 
versation,  rendered  our  leisurely  retreat  over  ^romd^  once 
travelled  far  from  tedious.  We  reached  the  charming  viUa  of 
Cicero,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  on  the  second  night  from  Naples ; 
and  the  third  day  brought  us  to  Terracina,  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  lodgings,  much  against  our  inclinations, 
amidst  beggars  and  banditti.  In  recrossing  the  Pontine  Marsh- 
es, a  grand  thunder-storm  was  witnessed.  The  dark  eloud, 
with  well  defined  bordersy  rolled  along  the  ridge  of  Apennines 
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to  the  east,  enveloping  one  village  after  another,  about  ^hich 
the  bolts  fell  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  road  trembled  with 
the  reverberations  from  the  hills.  At  1 1  o'clock,  we  again 
reached  the  Half-way  House.  A  dejeun6  consisting  of  a 
dirty  omelet,  a  bit  of  coarise  bread,  suid  a  glass  of  sour  wine^ 
was  served  up  on  a  wooden  hencb,  in  a  room  profusely  orna- 
mented with  frescos  in  charcoal'.  This  inn  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Three  Taverns,  alluded  to  in  the 
Acti^  of  the  Apostles,  where  Paul  met  his  friends  in  journey- 
ing to  Rome^  In  the  vestibule  of  the  ruinous  chapel,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter,  a  Latin  inscription  states,  that  the 
temple  and  its  refectory  were  built  by  the  Pope,  to  comme- 
morate the  scriptural  incidents,  and  preserve  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  Apostle  of.  the  -Gentiles.  The  fourth  night'^iler 
leaving ^Naples  brou^t  us  to  the  Alban  Mount,  where  good 
accommodations  were  obtained  at  the  Yilla  di  Londra.  On 
the  following  morning,  our  trunks  were  forwarded  to  Rome, 
while  we  lingered  a  day  or  two  to  examine  this  interesting 
region.  lathe  pretty  jittle  white  village,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  there  is  a  coffee-house,  called  the  Caffh  ^ie» 
rican^i  out  of  compliment  to  our  country.  Could  the  old 
Romans  awake  from,  the  sleep  of  the  tomb,  and  read  the 
sign,  how  would  they  be  puzzled  with  the  name,  and  what 
would  be  their  astonishment  to  learn,  that  it  designated  a 
Republic,  proud  as  thek*  own  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  situ- 
ated in  a  land  beyond  the  waste  ^f  the  Adantic,  unknown  to 
the  world  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire! 

At  the  door  of  ibisxioffee-house  and  along  the  streets  were 
seen  t|ie  descendants  of  the  Alban  Fath^js,  playing  at  Jtfora, 
the  national  game  .of  the  Ipwer  classes  throughput  Italy.  The 
women  of  Albano  are  beautiful,  in  qonaparison  with  the  same 
classes  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions^.  They  do  up  their  hair 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  massive  silver  skewers  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length*  -Red  bodices,  tightly  laced,  preserve 
an  original  beauty  of  form^  even, fuoaong  the  peasantry. 
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SBJETCH  DF  MOKTE  ALBANO— SHORES  OF  THE  ALBAS  hAjSM-^ 
£XCUKSK)N  TO  LAKS  IVEMI — ^POMFSY^S  PBISON — ^MITSECM  OF 
ANTiaUITIES—GROTTO-FERRATA—FRASCATl— RUINS  OF  TUS- 
CULUM— MODERN  PALACES — RETURN  TO  ROME. 

Jvm,  1B26. — The  iDorniiig  after  dor  amval  «t  Albanoy  iv<e 
procured  a  suite  f^f  donkeys,  and  commeneed  an  examiaa* 
tioH  of  the  hiH,  under  the  guidaac^i  of  a  local  cicetone*  A 
shower  ovettook  us  soon  afVer  leaving  the  hotel,  and  campel- 
led  us  to  take  shelter  under  a  groVe  of  ilex  tipoa  4be  d«oH» 
vity,  eommanding  a^uH  view  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
which  was  chequered  with  Sunshine  and  shade.  loathe  dis*^ 
tance,  the  eye  eould  distinctly  miu'k  the  ^oun  of  the  sea, 
breaking  upon  the  solitary  shore.  Beneath  us  rose  the  tomb 
of  Ascanius,  and  several  other  old  towers  peeped  out  frdm 
tiie  rich  foUage,  whioh  covers  the  hills,  rendering  tt4iigh)y 
picturesque.  As  the  vain  intermitted,  we  rode  to  the  woody 
botders  of  the  Alban  Lake,  slumbering  in  a  deep,  civeiikrr 
crater,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  bank.  The 
shores  are  rural,  but  lonely  and  silent.  Here  a  relapse  of 
the  shower  increased  to  'SUch  a  degree  of  violence,  as  to 
drive  us  into  a  Franciscan  Convent,  the  monks  of  which  per** 
mitted  our  donkeys  to  enter  the  cloisters.  These  mofmstic 
ihsnitutions,  situated  in  a  healHiy  region,  are  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  education ;  aiid  on  our  way  up  thfe  acclivity, 
we  met  a  long  procession  of  Roman  boys,  in  tibeir 'black  ta- 
nics,  and  dressed  with  remaikfrble  neatness. 

l%e  storm  assumed  an  aspect  of  rnubh  grandeur,  and 
heavy  peals  of  thunder  reverberating  among  the  hilis  were 
peculiarly  Stiited  to  the  character  of  &e  Alban  Mount,  which 
was  sacred  to  Jove.  Fortunately  our  covert  afforded  a  pros- 
pect of  many  of  the  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Convent  stands  upon  the  high  shore  of  the  lake.  Before  it 
rise  fourteen  little  shrines,  intended  to  represent  the  various 
stages  of  the  crucifixion.  Several  monasteries  are  in  sighti, 
crowning  romantic  eminences,  and  the  sound  of  the  Mis 
i^gling  with  the  storm  had  a  stitng  ^fect  upon  the  mind. 


^e  Lake  itself  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  seven  miles  in 
eircuinlereiice,  embosomed  by  on  unbroken  chain  of  green 
hills*  Oti  its  southern  shore,  stood  Alba  Longa,  the  cradle 
of  tiie  Refnan  empire.  It  is  now  in  utter  ruins,  which  may 
'beindistinctly  traced  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  mo- 
dem convent  rises  near  the  site ;  and  above  on  the  declivity 
is  a  cluster  of  houses  called  Rocca  del  Papa.  Behind  the 
village,  swells  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alban  Mount,  finely 
wooded  and  lonely,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter^  Latiarie,  to  which  a  triumphal  way  once  led,  and 
wiuther  the  Roman  conquerors  at  the  head  of  their  legionS| 
together  with  all  the  Latin  tribes,  resorted  to  pay  their  an- 
nual vows. 

After  the  rain  was  over,  we  continued  our  ride  to  Castle 
Gahdolfo,  a  massive  old  (fortress  occupying  an  eminence, 
surrounded  with  a  group  of  buildings,  and  looking  down 
upon«the  lake«  A  winding,  precipitous  path  leads  to  the 
margin.  We  descended  and  traversed  the  shore  for  some 
distance.  The  water  is  deep  and  of  a  sea-green  complex- 
ion. Its  greatest  depth  is  said  to  be  four  hundred  feet.  The 
borders  ate  reedy  and  overhi^ng  with  groves  of  ilex,  inter- 
mingled with  wild  bushes  of  various  kinds.  A  spacious  but 
gloomy  cavern,-  scooped  out  of  the  cliffs,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  having  once  been  fashioned  into  a  temple  or  grotto 
with  brick  arches,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Baths  of  Diana. 
Between  its  entrance  and  the  water,  spreads  a  pretty  alluvial 
patch,  sprinkled  with  flowers. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  lajce  is  the  celebrated  Emis- 
sary, or  artificial  outlet,  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  undertaken  in  consequence. of  a  response  from  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  gave  out  that  the  war  with  the  Veii,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  th&a  engaged,  would  not  terminate 
till  this,  work  was  completed.  It  was  finished  in  a  single 
year,  and  consists  of  a  tunnel  bored  through  the  solid  rock 
of  the  mountain,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Its 
dimensions  are  sufiiiciently  large,  to  enable  it  to  be  cleared 
without  difficulty.  A  lofty^^ourt  or  reservoir,  construeted  of 
massive  blocks  of  stone,  forms  the  ^vestibule  of  the  shaft.. 
Tike  streatoi  issuing  from  the  lake  ii^  narrow,  but  extremely 
rapid,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  from  the  margin^ 
loees  itself  in  the  aroh.  A  groiJip  of  fishermen  and  spprts-, 
men,  widi- their  dogs  and  guns,  were  found  collected  aboijt 
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tte  mootb  of  the  outlet,  spi^adipf  their  nets  and  beetiog  the 
bush  for  game.  One  of  ttwrn  wished  to  sell  us  ft  monster 
of  ftB  eel,  tltfee  or  four  feet  in  lengdi ;  still  dire,  mitauf^ed 
in  the  meshes.  He  wms  probebly  a  lineal  deseendant  of 
those,  which  some  imperial  epicure  had  sent  to  feed  and  fat* 
ten  in  these  wajM^rs. 

Returning  to  the  village  of  Albano  by  uiother  path,  bor« 
dered  on  both  sides  by  grovea  of  oak,  we  made  an  excursion 
in  a  different  direction,  along  the  old  Appian  Way,  to  Aric'ia 
and  Geazano.  The  remains  of  the  former  of  these  ancient 
towns  are  scattered  by  the  side  of  the  road,  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  modem  village  is  situatedi  In  the  vi* 
cinity  are  the  ruins  of  numerous  tombs,  which  cover  the  dust 
of  the  Alban  fiitfaers.  Sections  of  the  Appian  Way,  toge- 
ther with  fragments  of  a  bridge,  are  also  here  distinctly  visi* 
ble.  The  large  square  blocks  of  stone  are  worn  deep  by 
the  ^eels  of  Roman  chariots,  which  once  whiried  onward 
from  thq  metropolis  to  Brunduuum  and  the  baths  of  Bai»« 

At  Gensano,  we  visited  the  lake  of  Nemi,  back  of  the 
town.     It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  cradled  in  a  deep 
basin,  which  to  all  appearances  was  once  the  bratef  of  a  vol* 
cano.     Its  waters  are  of  a  greenish  complexion,  clouded  oc« 
casionally  with  darker  hues,  giving  to  the  surface  the  variety 
of  rich  mosaic.     It  has  an  artificial  ontlet,  bored  through  the 
hills.     The  shores  are  riHal,  but  less  wild,  woody,  and  pic- 
turesque than  those  of  the  Alban  Lake,  though  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  groves  of  Diana,  which  once  darkened  ite 
borders.     A  pretty  little  village  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  the 
opposite  hill,  overhanging  the  water,  into  which  the  fountain 
of  Egeria,  gushing  from  below,  nours  its  tributary  urn.     In 
the  bosom  of  lake  Nemi  is  buried  an  imperial  palace,  which 
once  floated  on  ita  surface,  no  small  part  of  which  it  covered* 
it  was  constructed  by  the  £mperor  Trajan^  in  the  wantonness 
of  weahh  and  luxury,  and  was  svfiered  to  sink  widioul-inueh 
regret.     It  is  said  to  have  been  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
three  hundred  in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  in  height;  built  of 
wood  ^tened  with  iron  clamps;  covered  on  the  outside 
with  sheets  of  lead,  and  lined^ith  marble.     It  was  moored 
in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  supplied  with  fresh  water  bj 
condnits  leading  from  the  fountain.     The  adjacent  shores 
were  adorned  with  walks,  and  this  little  region  was  converted 
into  a  sort  of  fairy  land.    In  the  ISlh  century,  an  enterpri* 
sing  Roman  citiaen  descended  in  ft  diving-bell,  and 
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inioed  the  fcnindered  palace.  It  is  aaid  to  be  iaa  good  atate 
of  preaervation  ;  and  could  it  be  raised  again  to  the  surface, 
valuable  specimens  of  the  arta  would  probebljr  be  fouttd* 

Returning  to  Altmno  through  the  luxuriant  woods,  which 
shade  these  hills,  we  visited  at  evening  the  ruins  of  Pom* 
pey's  Prison.  They  are  scattered  over  the  garden  of  a  mo- 
dern viHa,  and  consist  of  gloomy  arches,  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  Peperine,  without  cement.  There  is  nothing  very 
interesting  in  the  construction,  or  agreeable  in  the  associa- 
tions of  the  remains^  which  are  now  hidden  among  the  fo- 
liage. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  at  sunrise  and  visited  a 
Museum  in  the  village  of  Albano.  It  contains  a  set  of  an* 
tique  -porcelain,  comprising  about  nine  hundred  articles, 
found  under  a  bed  of  lava,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  near 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa.  The  collection  embraces  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  vases  and  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  con- 
taining the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead.  Scarcely  any  two 
of  their  forms  are  alike.  The  larger  ones  are  round,  in  the 
shape  of  little  temples,  with  a  door  in  front,  and  ponical 
roofs.  They  are  supposed  to  present  a  miniature  picture  of 
ancient  cottage's.  In  the  interior,  are  smaller  vessels  and 
emaments  of  various  kinds,  such  as  lamps,  tiny  plates  to 
hold  the  soup  for  Cerberus,  and  cups  for  wine,  oil,  and-  in* 
cense— equipments  for  the  travels  of  departed  spirits  oir 
their  journey  to  another  world.  At  the  threshold  of  the 
vases  stand  two  rude  images,  probably  lares,  six  or  ei^ 
inches  in  height,  and  rudely  fashioned.  All  the  articles  are 
of  baked  earth,  appearing  to  be  moulded  by  the  hand,  and 
not  castlike  those  of  Greece  and  ancient  £truria.  The  de- 
corations of  the~'ware  seem  to  be  of  oriental  origin,  resem- 
bling Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  These  antiquities  were  dis- 
covered only  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  have  not  yet  been 
fully  exahiined  or  satisfactorily  explained.  If  they  are  genu- 
ine, they  indicate  that  there  was  a  town  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa,  and  that  it 
was  probably  buried  in  lava,  like  Hercuianeum.  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  in  his  iHustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold,  has  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  aubject,  to  which 
those  of  my  readers  are  referred,  who  wish  for  any  thing  be- 
yond a  passing  notice. 

After  breakfast  we  set  out  for  Frascati,  a  white  village 
situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  momtain,  ei^  or 
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nine  miles  from  Albano.  Midway  between  the  two  place», 
we  reached  Grotto-Ferrata,  so  called'  from  ibe  massive  iron 
gate,  by /which  it  was  once  gaarded.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  and  romantic  district,  girt  with  the  striking 
scenery  of  the  Alban  Mount.  A  pretty  brook,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Crabra,  desc^ads  in  cascades  from  the  decli«r 
vity,  murmuring  through^  si  deep  and  finely  wooded  glen. 
An  hour  was  occupied  in  examining  the  Convent  of  8u  M- 
lus,  which  is  said  to  stand  upon  the  -site  of  Cicero's  Tuscti- 
Ian  Villa.  Such  a  conjecture  rests  on  no  better  authority 
than  a  vague  tradition,  which  says  that  in  the  11th  century 
8t  Nilus,  aOalabrian  monk  of  the  order  of;  Sf.  Basil,  de* 
molished  the  Villa  and  built  the  monastery  on  its^  ruins.  A 
few  fragments  of  bas-relief,  friezes,  «and  statues  have  been 
found  in  the '  vicinity ;  but  in  the  general  revolution,  they 
might  have  been  brought  thither,  and  furnish  no  traces  what- 
ever of  the  splendid  retreat  of  the  Roman  Orator,  where  se- 
veral of  his  most  celebrated  works  were  composed.  ^  The 
evidence  of  identity  is  almost  too  feeble  to  awaken  the  train 
of  association.  .    ^     - 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Nilus  are  several  frescos  by  Domeni- 
chiuo— s-the  finest  I  have  ever  examined.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  pieces  is  the  Demoniac  Boy,  which  is  above 
all  praise.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest,  sublimest,  and  most  vi- 
gorous productions  of  the  pencil,  and  no  one  ean  survey  it 
without  an  emotion^  The  figures  in  the  group  are  nume* 
rous,  and  the  strong  and  varied  expression  of  their  feces  is 
admirable.  But  the  maniac,  himself  is. one  of  the  highest 
conceptions  of  a  wild  and  poetical  imagination,  which  this 
artist  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  possessed. 

Frascati  is  a  pretty  village,  but  of  itself  presents  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  the  traveller.  After  taking  such  refreish- 
ment  as  a  small  cofiee-house  afforded,  we  noottnted  donkeys, 
and  set  out  for  the  ruins  of  Tuscuhim,  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  towards  the  summit  of  the  hilL  On  our  way 
thither,  a  short  visit  was  paid  to  the  villa  lately  owned  and 
occupied  by  Lueien  Bonaparte,  who  sold  it  to  a  Sicilian 
Countess,  whose  name  it  now.  bears.  Its  situation  is  .en- 
chanting, commanding  a  full  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  moun- 
tains beyond,  Soracte,  Rome  and  its  environs.  The  apart- 
ments are  tolerably  neat,  but  present  a  waste  of  stucco. 
Among  theornainents  is  a  long  gallery  of  old  famHy  portraits* 
The  garden  affords  the  only  attractions.    Its  groves  are 
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Imurianl  laid  beaudftil.  It  is  said,  that  on,  one  oceasimi  the 
whole  family  residtng  at  this  viiia  were  made  captives^  while 
at  dinner,  and  the  house  pillaged  by  a  band  of  robbers  frood 
the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  ascent  from  this  point  to  Tusculum  »  arduous^  lead- 
ing along  unfrequented  paths,  through  pastures  and  wood* 
lands  enriched  by  the  charms  of  nature,  but  wild  and  solita* 
ry.  £^ry  step  extends  the  traveller's  horizon,  till  he  arrives 
at  the  ruins  of.  theold  -  town,  scatterred'  over  the  summit  of 
the  hilh  After  traversing  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  nothing  of 
dus  hind  can  surprise :,  otherwise,  Tusculum  would  have 
excited  pur  admiration.  On  several  accounts,  the  latter  is 
less  interesting  than  the  former.  The  village  was  destroyed 
at  a  much  later  period  than  the  town,  and  by  a  fate  less  cal- 
culated to.  awaken  feelings  of  sympathy.  Extensive  exca- 
vations have  been  made,  and  the  remains  cover  a  wide  area. 
Fragments  of  marble  columns,  capitals,  and  entablatures 
strew  the  field,  half  buried  in  matted  grass,  and  overgrown 
with  boshes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  thrust  aside  to  read  the 
mutilated  inscriptions.  We  left  oar  mules  at  the  entrance 
of  the  disinterred  village,  and  walked  up  the  main  street, 
laid  bare  to  the  pavement,  composed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone.  The  amphitheatre  is  hidden  by  a  coronet  of  verdure; 
and  enough  of  the  theatre  exists,  to  show  it  was  once  a 
handsome  building. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  niinSy 
stood  a  villa,  which  is  the  rival  of  Grotto-Ferratta,  in  claim- 
ing the  eclat  of  Cicero's  name.  Fqr  aught  1  know,  the 
pretensions  of  the  former  may  be  as  well  grounded  as  those 
of  the  latter.  The  location  is  worthy  of  the  taste  of  the 
greatcorator,  statesman,  and  philosopher ;  suited  to  that  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  to  that  love  of  elegant  retirement,  for 
which  he  was  celebrated.  In  front  of  his  house  rose  Mont 
Alba&us,  surmounted  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
already  alluded  to ;  and  farther  to  the  east,  the  sylvan  heights 
of  Mount  Algidum  looked  down  into  a  deep  rural  vale,  open- 
ing into  the  Gampagna.  On  the  other  side  his  eye  could 
rest  upon  Home,  the  scene  of  his  renown,  and  the  object  of 
his  paternal  cares.  Such  may  have  been  the  favourite  re- 
treat of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  ^  The  ruins  of  the  house 
are  extensive,  and  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  once 
splendid.  It  is  said,  tiles  have  been  found,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Cicero ;  but  the  evidence  in  this  instance,  as  in  tl^e 
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OD^  nientioBed  above,  is  extremely  vagae  and  unsatitfaetoryr 
The.name  of  old  Cato  is  also  associated^  wi&  the  hill,  and 
the  Porcian  Meadows  form  a  part  of  the  flowery  field  m  the 
environs  of  Tusculum. 

In  returniiig  to  Frascati,  we  visited  the  Yiila^  Belvedere, 
belonging  to  &e  Prince  Botghege,  who  married  the  eelebra- 
ted  Paulina,  sister  of  Napoleon.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  Italian  nobihty,  his  income  amounting  to 
something  like  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum..  He  is 
the  proprietor  of  two  of  the  most  splendid  viUas  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Rome ;  of  the  largest  palace  in  the  city ;  and^  of 
miich  real  estate  in  Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  His 
chateau  on  the  Alban  Mount  is  an  extensive  and  shoyiry  pile 
of  rbuildings.  A  group  of  pretty  little  ^ris  met  us  at  ^e 
gate,  and  presented  to  each  of  the.  party  a  bunch  of  red  and 
white  roses^-^an  image  of  their  own  sunny  cheeks*  The 
guardian  of  the  mansion,  in  the  absence  oif  the  {Hince,.was 
courteous  in  his  demeanour,  and  conducted  us  through  the 
apartment^,  which  are  neat,  but  contain  few  ornaments  ex- 
cept some  good  prints  and  frescos.  Among  the  latter,  Ju- 
dith with  the  head  of  Holofernes  is  admirably  execiuted.  In 
die  grounds  back  of  the  palace  are  fountains. and  water- 
works, much  in  the  style  ofthose  at  Chatsworth  in  England. 
They  were  put  in  motion  for  our  amusement.  The  concert 
commenced  with  the  blowing  of  a  horn  by  a  Triton  in  a 
grotto.  In  another  alcove  is  a  representation  of  Parnassus, 
with  musicians  seated  upon  the  cliffs,  who  produce  ''  a  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,"  as  the  flood-gates  are  hoisted  and 
the  fountains  begin  to  play.  The  contrivance  is  rather 
bungling,  and  the  eye  readily  perceives,  that  ^be  music  is 
ground  out  by  an  organ,  placed  under  the  mountain,  the 
crank  pf  which  is  turned  by  a  water-wheel.  It  is  fit  only  to 
amuse  children,  and  gratify  vulgar  curibsityr  The  stale  trick 
of  wetting  persons,  by  decoying  them  into  a  grotto,  from  the 
pavement  of  which  streamlets  suddenly,  spirt,  is  here  resorted 
to;  but  in  this  instance,  a  troop  of  rustics,  who  gathered 
round  to  witness  the  concert,  were  the  only  dupes. 

Having,  visited  all  the  objects  of  interest  upon  the  Alban 
Mount,  we  returned  to  Frascati  and  cohimenced  our  flight 
across  the  Campagna  late  in  the  afternoon,  making  the  fifth 
time  that  this  desert  had  been  traversed  by  four  different 
routes.  The  road  is  equally  'solitary  with  those  which  hav€> 
already  been  described,  and  the  tract  as  susceptible  of  be<< 


tag  reebifned.  Passing  under  the^  Aqneduct  denominalsd 
tfie  Aquft  Felice,  the  principal  source  wbence  ,thd  city  is 
supplied  with  wate^,  we  re-entered  the  gates  of  Rome  at 
sunset,  and  were  happy  to  recognize  many  old  acquaint* 
aaees,  if  not  in  the  faces  of  Ihe  inhabitants,  at  ieast  in  the 
Coliseam,  the  Triumphal  Arches,  and  the  oruins  of  the  Fo- 
rum, after  ah  absence  of  a  little  niore  than  a  month. 
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SKETCH  OF  BOKE  BESUMED — DESCBIPTION  OF  ST.  FBTEB's 

CHtlBCI^. 

June^  1826« — On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we  resulted  an 
examination  of  Rome,  and  an  unremitled  round  of  observa* 
tions  was  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  shall  seleel 
from  the  number  of  objects  examined  Such  as  are  deemed 
the  most  interesting,  and  be  as  concise  in  my  notices,  as  ih9 
relative  importance  of  the  several  topics  will  permit. 

St.  Peter's  Church  is>  among  the  first  objects  which  the 
traveller  will  visit,  and  among  the  last  which  he  will  wish  to 
attempt  to  describe.  I  have  se^dJt  perhaps  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent times  since  my  first  entrance  into  Rome — at  morning, 
evening,  and  noon-^day ;  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  blaze  of 
two  illuminations.  To  catch  its  different  aspects,  I  have  ^ 
been  round  it,  and  over  every  part  of  it,  from  the  vaults  to 
the  ball ;  but  afler  all,  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure  ;  as  it  is  eui  generisy 
wholly  beyond  the  limits  of  comparison. 

The  location  of  St.  Peter's  is  pre-eminently  beautiful, 
though  little  except  the  Dome  can  be  seen  from  other  parts 
of  the  city.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  the  brow  of  the 
Vatican  Mount  aqd  the  site  of  Nero's  amphitheatre,  a  few 
rods  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  From  a  point  near 
the  Castle^  of  St.  Angelo,  two  comparatively  narrow,  crook- 
ed, and  dirty  streets,  with  a  block  of  mean  buildings  between 
them,  terminate4n  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  of  which 
nothing  is  seen  till  you  enter  thp  square. 

The  view  on  entering  tGe  Piazza  is  certainly  magnificent,    y 
though  not  sufficiently  imposing  to  strike  the  mind  with  awe   c^ 
or  astonishment     From  the  entranci^s  of  the  streets  to  the 
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poitbof  tlie  dnmts  spreads  an  ara«of  about  a  Oovsand 
feet  in  len^tht  and  in  tiie  uddest  part  eighl  huadrod  ia 
breadth,  baBdaomely  payed  witli  large  flags,  bordered  by 
lofty  porticos  md  galleries  on  both  stdes,  omameated  wi^ 
an  Egyp^tian  €»belii^  in  the  cmitre,  and  refreshed  by  two  no- 
(^  .  ble  fooDtaios,  throwing  their  silver  sheets  of  water  lo  a  great 
i\  height.  The  moderate  aocHvtly  of  the  araa ;  the  triple 
flight  of  steps  mounting  to  the  porch ;  the  front  of  the 
\  I  church ;  the  dome ;  the  lantern ;  the  ball  and  the  cross> 
^  I  form  an  ascending  series,  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
VHad  Michael  Angelo's  plan  of  St.  Peter's  been  adopted, 
which  would  have  brought  the  dome  to  the  centre  of  the 
edifice,  and  rendered  the  whole  of  it  visible  above  the  con- 
templated portico,  like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  the  view  from 
this  point  could  scarcely  have  been  equalled  in  architectural 
grandeur.  As  it  is,  the  high  front,  surmounted  by  ar  balus- 
trade and  by  colossal  statues,  efi^tually  conceals  some  4>f 
the  boldest  and  finest  features  of  this  glorious  temple.  The 
Sacristy,  which  may  be  denominated  the  FoUy  of  Pope  Pius 
YI.  on  the  lef\,  and  the  monstrous  pile  of  the  Vatican,  on 
the  right,  also  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  eye,  and  inter-^ 
rapt  the  unity  of  the  prospect.  Notwithstanding  the  pane- 
gyrics, that  Eustace  has  lavished  on  the  beauty  of  the  Tra- 
.,  vertine  stone,  of  which  the  church  is  constructed,  its  com- 
plexion appeared  to  me  to  detract  much  from  its  dignity.  Its 
hue  is  a  pale,  sickly  yellow,  without  any  of  the  richness  of 
the  Coliseum,  or  even  the  sober  grandeur  of  St.  Paul's  at 
London.  With  these  deductions,  the  coup  d'oeil  is  less  stri- 
king, than  one  might  imagine  from  a  description  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 

The  porticos,  bordering  the  sides  of  the  Piazza  form  seg- 
ments of  an  ellipsiis.  They  are  composed  of  four  ranges  of 
Doric  columns,  sixty  feet  in  height,  including  the  Ionic  enta- 
blature by  which  they  are  capped.  This  mixture  of , the  or- 
ders of  architecture,  the  work  of  Bernini,  has  been  severely 
censured.  The  three  hundred  enormous  pillars,  forming 
these  colonnades,  stand  at  sufficient  distances,  to  leave 
three  avenues  between  the  rows,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast.  In  continu- 
ation of  the  porticos,  covered  galleries,  with  arcades  look- 
ing into  the  square,  rise  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  church.  The  tops  of  these  magnificent  avenues, 
extending  on  either  hand  about  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  are 
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faeed  with  pilasters,  adorned  with  balustrades^  and  crowned 
with  two  hundred  colossal  statues,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
bei^t,  giving  a  total  elevation  to  the  sides  of  the  Piazza  of 
upwards  of  seventy  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an 
aq^proach  exhibiting  an  air  oi  greater  grandeur. 

The  obelisk  consists  of  one  stupendous  block  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  covered  like  all  the  othersat  Rome,  with 
hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  a  vessel  constructed  foi  the  pur- 
pose; and  after  being 'i  purified  from  the  superstition  of  the 
Nile,  it  wiis  dedicated  to  the  OsBsars  and  erected  in  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Nero.  It  lay  buried  in  ruins  for  many  ages, 
till  one  of  the  Popes  raised  it  by  machinery  at  an  immense 
expense,  .absolved  it  again  from  the  pollution  of  pagan  ido- 
latry, consecrated  it  to  Christianity,  and  mounted  it  upon  its 
present  pedestal,  on  which  it  is  supported  by  four  lions.  The 
quadrangular,  pyramidal  shaft  is  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  height,  with  -long  Latin  inscriptions  on  two  of  the 
faces.  A  horizon  is  drawn  on  the  pavement,  round  the  pe-* 
destal,  arid  the  points  of  the  compass  marked  in  the  Italian 
and  English  languages.    - 

The  two  copious  and  exquisitely  beautiful  fountains  form 
the  finest  features  in  this  superb  area.  They  are  constantly 
gushing  out '  in  jets  d^eaux,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  large 
weeping-willows,  sparkfing  in  the  snn,  and  not  unfrequently  ^  ^^ 
producing  an  iris.  The  waters  falL  into  basins  of  oriental  > 
granite,  My  feet  in  circumference.  ^  In  this  species  of  orna- 
ment, which  in  point  of  convenience,  cleanliness,  and  taste, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank,  Rome  holds  out  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  other  large  cities.  Not 
one  of  her  hundred  squares  is  destitute  of  fountains,  some 
of  which  are  even  superior  to  those  of  St.  Peter's,  splendid 
as  they  are. 

The  triple  flights  of  marble  steps,  leading  to  the  vestibule 
of  St*  Peter's,  have  net  in  my  opinion  that  boldness  of  out-  / 
line,  which  is  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the'  temple.  They  ^ 
are  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  perhapa^half  that  dis- 
tance in  depth,  sloping  off  towards  the  Piazza,  in  a  kind  of 
)>latform,  so  that  a  coach  might  almost  drive  to  the  door. 
Had  the  depth  been  somewhat  contracted,  a  horizontal  plain 
continued,  and  full  instead  of  half  steps  constructed,  the 
effect  woidd  have  been  much  more  strikug.  From  the  up* 
per  flight,  the  &ont  of  the-eburcb  ranges  along  between  the 
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two  gaUeties,  to'  the  extent  of  four  hundred,  feet,  tnd  riseA 
nemy  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  ^supported  bf  enormous 
Corintluan  eoluiiiAs  at  the  bottom^  with  a  sort  of  attic  atory 
embellished  with  Ionic  pillars,  pilasters,  and  a  vanety^of  ar* 
chitectural  ornaments,  which  deprive  the  facade  of  ai(  sira« 
plicity  df  character.  To  thtr  defect,  numeroua  witidows 
and  balconies,  whence  the  Pope  pronodnoes  hisrhenedictiont 
upon  the  people,  greatly  contribute  and  justify  all  the  oriti* 
cisms  of  architects*  The  front  is  broken  into  irregular  sec* 
tions,  and  resembles  that  of  a  palace  rather  than  of  a  reli* 
gious  temple.  A  balustrade  extends  along  the  top,  behind 
which  stand  colossal  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  his  twelve 
Aposties,  the  former  in  the  centre,  and  the  latter  mnged  on 
either  hand.  Thpy.are  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  beiir 
their  characteristic  emblems.  At  the  corners  are  the  papal 
arms — the  keys,  the  eagle,  and  the  triple  crown. 

Five  stately  entrances,  corresponding  with  thCf  number  of 
doors,  open  into  the  vestibule,  which  extends  across  the 
whole  breaddi  of  the  front,  is  thirty  feet  wide,  and  upwards 
of  sixty  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  splendidly  gilt ;  and  the 
walls  are  enriched  with  a  variety  of  bas-relief  and  other  de* 
eorations.  Two  equestrian  statues — one  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  and 'the  other  of  Charleraagne-^occupy  the  ex* 
tremities  pf  the  porch,  and  terminate  to  great  advantage  the 
long  perspective.  Of  the  five,  doors,  the  central  one  is  of 
bronze^  resembling  those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  and  the 
Baptistry  at  Florence,  though  inferior  to  both  in  workman* 
ship.  The  compartments  of  bas-relief  contrast  oddly  with 
the  heavy,  greasy  curtains  in  the  shape  of  coverlets,  hanging 
at  the  other  entrances,  and  pushed  aside  by  the  visitant,  to 
enable  him  to  crawl  through.  One  of  the  doors  possesses 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  is  opened  only  at  the  return  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  when  the  Pope  uses  the  hammer,  and  acts 
as  porter  in  person,  unbarring  a  new  gate  to  the  sanctuary, 
through  whicrh  the  eager  multitude^  rush.  Its  threshold  and 
the  cross  on  the  pannek  are  worn  by  the  lips  of  devotees, 
who  never  pass  it  without  a  salutation. 

At  his  initiation  into  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's,  the  spec- 
tator may  probably  pause  for  a  moment  in  mute  admiration  of 
the  s{^mitd  scene,  which  opens  before  him.  He  will  look 
forward  through  a  perspective  of  more  than'  six  hundred  feet} 
from  the  front  door  to  the  extremity  of  the  chancel  behind 
the  High  Altafi  and  lift  his  daCxxled  eye  from  the  teaselaled 
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Wf&a^^t  of  niftrMe,'  to  the  prefuseljr  gilded  vaultHrt  the 
beight  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  his  head.  After"  the 
glare  of  the  emtf  ^oml  is  over,  and  bisTeeliifgs  are  prepared 
to.  survey  objects  with  deUberation,  he  witl  set  about  examin* 
ing^  the  oonstruction  of  ihe  church,  and  tbc^  world  of  orna- 
ments it  contains.  The  same  optical  deception  with  regard 
to  dtfneasioQs  prevails  here,  as  on  the  exterior.  One  sees  a 
white  marble  cherub  clinging  to  the  wall  and  supporting  a  font 
of  holy  watm*.  It  appears  a  mere  child  of  the  ordinary  size ; 
but  the  hands  attempt  in  vain  to  span  the  colossal  wrist  or 
ancle*  A  pc^  is  seen  in  the  hand  6f  an  Evangelist,  in  pro- 
poKi(Ni  to  the  statue  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  six  feet  in  length. 
Some  of  the  decorations  suffer  extremely  fVom  not  having 
been  calculated  for  ^uch  a  scale,  appearing  like  mere  motes 
upon  tiie  wallsr  ^ 

Contrary  to  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  intended  to 
bring  his  stupendous  dome  into  the  ceiitre,  the  diurch  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Roman  instead  of  a  Greek  cross.  This  form 
and  some  obvious  defects  in  the  construction  greatly  impair 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  interior.  The  nave  is 
aboilt  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  bordered  with  walls  which 
are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  intermediate 
niches  holding  colossal  saints.  From  the  nave,  lofty  arcades 
open  into  the  two  aisles^  which  are  lined  on  the  sides  next  to 
the  walls  with  a  snccession  of  chapels  and  altars.  The  mas- 
sive -partitions,  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  break  up 
and  destroy  the  view,  taken^  as  a  whole,  and  but  a  small  part 
of  the  area  can  be  seen  iat  a  time.  Had  pillars  been  substi- 
tuted in  place  ofpilasters  and  arches,  the  tout  ensemble  would 
have  been  inconceivably  grand. 

The  High  Altar  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cross,  beneath  the 
peerless  dome,  and  tibove  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  a 
prouder  shrine  than  ever  rose  to  a  pagan  god,  amidst  all  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  the  East.  Four  spiral  columns  of 
bronze,  wreathed  with  garlands  atid  adorned  with  cherubim, 
risO  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet  to  support  the  canopy,  which 
is  surmounted  by  angels  and  a  cross,  said  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  pavement.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a 
beautiful  balustrade,  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps,  which  descend 
to  thi»  tomb  of  the  Patron  Saint  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
spreads  a  smalf  but  splendid  area,  denominated  the  Saeted 
CmfeMory.  The  walls  are  lined  with  alabaster,  lapis  lazuH, 
and  red  antique.      A  white  inarblo  statue  kneel»  upon  the 
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briHiant  aMatc,  before  the  brazen  doors,  whidi  guafd  tfae 
sepulchre.  The  balustrade  above  is  hung  with  a  hundred 
coraucopiiB,  supporting  lamps  which  are  kept  etenialij 
burning.  r 

But  let  us  cast  our  eyes  upward,  and  survey  that  miracle 
of  architecture,  the  inimitable  dome,  spanning  a  rotunda  one 
hundred  and  for^y  feet  in  diameter,  and  swelling  to  the  height 
of  four  hundi;ed  feet  aboye  the  pavement !  It  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  most  stupendous  and  the  sublimest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  reared  by  human  art; , and  the  longer  one  gazes,  the 
more  is  he  astonished  at  the  <  indescribable  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  fabric,  which  would  immortalize  the  genius,  of 
Michael  Angelo,  had  he  left  no  other  monument  of  his  fame. 
The  walls  of  the  cupola  are  lined  with  splendid  mosaics,  re- 
presenting the  hosts  of  heaven,  angels  and  archangels,  che- 
rubim :and  Seraphim,  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  who  is  enthroned  above,  almost, beyond  the  reach 
of  the  eye.  Nothing  but  the  unequalled  majesty  of  such, 
a  canopy  could  sustain  the  boldness  of  its  orimments.^  At 
the  foot  of  the  dome,  are  colossal  statues  of  the  four  £vaQ- 
gelists  ;  and.  above,  two  galleries,  one  at  the  height  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  and  the  other  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
from  the  pavement,  encircle  the  interior.  Near  the  latter  is 
•the  appropriate  motto  of  the  church,  inscribed  in  one  line^and 
in  large  letters,  which  are  legible  from  the  floor—-"  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church ;  and  I  will 
give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

How  painful  and  humiliating  is  it,  to  turn  from  the  elevation 
of  thought  and  the  exhibition  of  human  power,  bodied  forth 
in  this  wonderful  achievement  of  the  arts — ^nay  more,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  shadowy  image  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing himself — to  a  miserable  idol,  seated  upon  a  pedestalnear 
the  High  Altar  I  It  is  called  a  statue  oi  St,.  Peter,  though  it 
was  once  a  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  I  regret  to  say,  that  neither 
its  character  nor  destination  seems  to  be  essentially  elevated 
by  a  conversion  to  Christianity ;  for  the  worship  daily  and 
hourly  paid  to  it  rises  but  little  if  any  above  the  most  abject 
idolatry.  The  material  is  bronze,  of  a  coal  black,  complexion. 
As  the  figyire  is  no  larger  than  life,  the  colossal  proportions,  of 
other  objects  in  the  vkinity  give  to  the  image  of  the  saint  thA 
appearance  of  a  sooty  slave,  set  up  for  the  mockery  of  ado- 
ration. Devotees  approach  in  crowds,  kneel,  rub  their  fore« 
heads  against  the  knees,  and  kw  the  loe  with  fervid  lips.  The 
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parts  of  the  bronze  most  expoded  to  caresses  are  kept  bright 
by<  a  perpetual  round  of  blandishments. 

Behind  the  High  Altar,  in  the  semicircular  Chancel  or  Tri- 
buna,  stands  the  bronze  chair  of  tbe  Patron  Saiiit;  elevated 
against  the  wall  seventy  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  sup- 
ported by  four  colossal  figures  of  the  doctor^  of  the  Greek 
atid  Latm  church.  Above  it  is  a  round  window,  with  the 
^ass  stained  of  ^a  yellow  hue,  on  which  the  Holy  Spint  is 
portrayed  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  tbrough  which  the  west- 
em  sun  pours  a  shower  of  saffron  light  sufficient  to  gild  the 
brazen  ornaments.  Tbe  tomb  of  Urban  THI.  is  on  the  left 
of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ^  and  on  the  right,  is  a  rich  group 
of  statuary,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  memoir  of  his 
distingbished  patron^  Pope  Paul  III.  The  figure  of  justice, 
represented  in  the  guise  of  a  young  female,  is  said  to  have 
been  originiiUy  so  beautiful,  that  a  Spanish  cavalier,  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  kuight  of  La  Mancha,  or  his  redoubtable 
squire,  fell  in  love  with  the  voluptuous  marble.  His  Holi- 
ness, taking  the  hint  from  the  unfortunate  passion  of  this 
mc^dem  Pygmalion,  muffled  justice  in  a  bronze  habit,  ren- 
dering ber  charms  lesTs  attractive. 

One  or  two  rounds  through  the  aisles,  a  Sabbath  day's 
journey  in  extent,  will  satisfy  most  travellers,  that  amidst  the 
boundless  riches  and  gorgeous  decorations  of  this  church, 
there  are  very  fe^  objects  of  intense  interest  to  rivet  atten- 
tion, in  a  chaos  of  splendour,  composed  of  the  most  pre- 
ctooB  materials,  the  eye  roves,  and  carelessly  surveys,,  it 
scarcely  knows  or  cares  what — columns  which  it  took  an  age 
to  poliidl  add  rear — marl^les  and  gems,  which  the  wealth  of  a 
kingdom  could  not  purchase — walls  covered  with  pictures 
of  the  Italian  masters  in  mosaic — shrines  sparkling  with 
jewels,  and  wreathed  with  the  smoke  of  incense.  At  every 
turn,  you  meet  colossal  statues  of  monks  and  saints,  whose 
names  are  only  to  be  learned  from  the  papal  calcndau- ;  4ombs 
of  Pbpes,  wtio^teft  noother  monuments  behind,  t^an  proud 
piles  of  sepulchral  marble ;  exiled  kings  with  mock  titles  of 
sovereignty,  and  queens  who  never  saw  a  throne  or  a  scep- 
tre. The  last  of  the  Stuarts  are  gathered  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  faithful;  and  &e  historical  reader  may  here  niuse 
over  the  ashes  of  Charles  III.  James  IV.  ntii  Henry  IX. 
kings  of  England,^  whose  reigns  Hume  and  Smc^let  forgot 
to  mention !  I  would  not  insult  tbe  dust  of  this  persecuted 
v.ol,  rf*  27 
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race ;  but  such  tricks  are  too  ludicrous  to^be  earned  Xoike 
grave.  * 

With  the  excef^tion  of  Leo  Xr  and  two.  or  threiie  others, 
there  is  acarcely  a  distinguished  name  in  the  congregation  of 
Popes,  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  apotheosis 
in  St.  Peter's.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable  in  a.city, 
which  is  the  very  centre  of  tl^e  fine  arts,  and  in  the  grandest 
temple  ev^r  reared  by  human  bands,  the  sepulchi'aT  monu- 
ments aVe  generally  characterized  by  a  sort  of  regular  full- 
ness, with^no  very  gross  defects  and  but  few  striking  xnerits ; 
as  if  genius  wad  paralysed  by  the  subjects  it  ii^as  employed 
to  commeiifiorate.  But  besides  this  cold  negative  mediocri* 
ty,  there  is  much  positive  bad  tastejn  the  ornaraents-rde- 
vices  uEfsuited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  church  and  the  tomb — r 
materials-  of  difierent  complexions— >marbles.iiigbly  gilt,  and 
tricked  out  with  t»ther  gaudy  decorations.  By  far  tbe  finest 
monument  is  in  memory  pf  Clement  XIII.  by;Canova.  At 
the  base ,  are  two  recumbent  lions :  the  one  represented 
asleep  is  a  noble  production  of  the  chisel.  ,  A  \^o\y^  family,  bye 
Michael  Angelo,  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  produce  much  ef- 
fect. The  baptismal  font  was  onCe  a  part  t>f  the  tomb  of 
Otho  II.  It  is  of  beautiful  porphyry,  but  tastelessly  bediz- 
ened with  bronze.  A  pijiar  in  one  of  tl^e  aisles  is  said  tp 
be  that  against  which  th^  Saviour  leaned,  while  disputing 
with  the  doctors  in  the  temple  ^t  Jerusalem,  The  church  is 
finely  lighted,  and  an  equable  ten^peratur^preserved  through-* 
out  the  year. 

•The  principal  chapels  are\  those  of  the  Choir,  in  which 
mass  is  daily  celebrated  ;  and  of  the  Holy  Sacrament^'on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  nave.  Innumerable  confessories,  re- 
sembling fhe  sentry  boxes  of  watchmen>  with  %  lateral.aper- 
ture,  where  the  ear  of  the  priest  may  come  in  contact  wii;h 
the  lips  of  the  penitefcit,;ar0  ranged  round  the  ends  of  the 
transept.  They  are  made  of  wood,  moveable,  and  labelled 
with  the  languages  for  which  e^ch  is  intended.  A  person 
ms^  here  confess  his  transgressions,  in  any  tongue,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  Spams{i,  Frencl^  German,  English,  and  a  do^- 
zen  otiiers.  All  sorts  of  persons^  old  s^nd  young,^inale  tod  fe- 
male, civil  and  military,  may  be  seen  kneeling  at  the  sides  of 
fhe  boxes,  pouring  out  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  in  whispers. 
It  is  said,  wifh  what  truth  I  kpow  npt,  that  frequent  iniquities 
are  practised  by  the  priests,  availing  themselves  of  the.  pro- 
peasilies  and  weaknesses  disclosed  ip  them  io  confessionip^ 
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For  forming  intrigues  of  their- own  ;  while  in  too  many  in- 
Stanee3  4he  worldly-minded  make  a  cloak  i>f  religion,  con- 
Verting  an  act  of  contrition  into'  the  means  of  greater  of- 
fences,—  ' 

^      "  And  e'en  in  penance  planing  unsaQ^w."  . 

By  a  flight  ^f  steps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Altar,  we 
descended  iii^o  ftie  crypt  beneath  the  pavement,  where  the 
oldchurch  built  by  Constantine  is  still  preserved.  It  is  only 
ten  ot  twelve  fe4t  in  height;  but  the  relic  islield  in  great 
veneration^  by  the  pious.  The  subterranean  region  seems 
to  be  nearly  co-entensive  with  the  pavement  of  the  church. 
One  or  two  yoiing  ecclesiastics  lighted  us  through  the  gloomy 
labyrinths  with  candles,  and  poitited  out  the  numerous  curi- 
-osities.  At  the  entrance,  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Confession 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  embellished  with  bas-reliefs  in 
marble  and  bronze,  illustrative  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  workmanship  of  some  of  the  ornaments  is 
exquisite.  A  grate  in  the  pavement,  forming  the  roof  of  the 
chapel,  admits  a  few  rays  of  light,  which  fall  like  moon- 
beams on  the  sculptured  .tnarble.  The  dtist  of  the  Patron 
Saint  is  said  to  repose  beneath  the  altar.  Tradition  says 
that  his  head  was  buried  at  St.  John  Lateran,  while  a  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Apostle,  from  whom  that  church  derives 
its  name,  here  mingles  with  the  ashes  of  St.  Peter.  Such 
are^he  nice  apportionments  into  which  the  Catholics  enter, 
in  the  sutMiivrsions  of  relics.  Medallions  of  the  two  great 
heralds  6f  the  gospel'are  suspended  from  the  altar.  We 
groped  our  way  tike  ghosts  through  the  vaults  of  the  dead, 
whose  slumbers  were  undisturbed  by  a6y  sound,  save  tiie 
echoes  of  our  footsteps.  Popes  and  cardinals,  princes  and 
nobles,  here  sleep  in  state ;  But  the  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  their  sarcophagi,  as  to  the  tombs  above,  round  the 
walls  of  the  church.  Very  few  names  induce  the  visitant  to 
pause  and  strain  his  eyes  to  read  the  long  Latin  inscriptions 
i>y  the  gleams  of  the  taper. 

Our  ascent  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  bright  day,  formed  a  striking  'contrast  with  this  visit  to 
die  subterranean^  world.  The  inclination  of  the  stair>-way,  or 
more  properly  the  road  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  is 
so  gentle  that  donkeys  may  go  up  without  difficulty.  *  A  lit- 
tle town  paved  with  brick,  and  covered  wi&  small  buildings, 
here  opens  to  the  view  of  the  traveller,  over, 'which  he  sU'dJls 
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aa  cardessIjFy  as  he  would  tbrajnh  tbe  stfeeU  of  a,  viflage^ 
occasioDaily  lel^uDg  o;irer  the  traTuaUrade^  to  look  at  tbe  Pi* 
a^za,  or  tbe  gardeas  of  the  Vaticaa.  Amidst  pinnacles  and 
minor  copulasy  forming  the  roofs  of  tbe  ohapels  below,  th^ 
great  dome  swells  with  inconceivable  grandeur,  surrounded 
by  magnificent  columns  joined  in  pairs ;  surmounted  by  the 
lantern,  which  sits  like  a  Grecian  |emple  upon  the  apex ;  and 
overtopped  by  the  ball  and  x^ross.  This  ^lupen^ous  work  is 
as  indescribable,  as  it  is  inimitable.       ... 

Pursuing  our  journey  upward,  we  entered  the. dome  and 
walked  round  both  of  the  galleries,  which  are  at  such  a 
height  from  the  pavement,  as  i^  make  the  head  swim  and 
the  feat,  to  fall  lightly,  notwithstanding  the  defence  of  a  ba^- 
lustrade.  Whispers  are  distinctly  heard  from  side  to  side* 
From  this  point  to  the  lantern^  the  narrow  stairs  lead  through 
the  concentric  walls  of  ihe  cvipolayboth  of  stone,  and  sub- 
stantially constructed.  Thence  we  continued  the  arduous 
ascent  by  an  iron  ladder  to  the  ball,  which  is  'eight  feet  io 
diameter,  and  about .  four  hundred  and  ^i^y  feet  from  th9 
ground.  The  wind  roared  like  a  furnace  round  the  brazen 
walls,  though  the  day  was  comparatively  calm.  Persona 
have  ascended  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  on  the  outside  of  tho^ 
ball  to  the  cross.  A  French  lady  is  said  to  have  performed 
the  achievement,  and  to  have  leaned,  like  a  graceful  statae> 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  against  the  burnished  crucifix^ 
But  the  useless  undertaking  is  attended  with  so  much  dan« 
ger,  that  the  Pope  has  prohibited  the  ascent  by  a  special  hnU« 

From  the  lantern,  which  contains  an  album  for  recording 
the  ntunes  of  visitants,  and  also  a  card  of  the  dimea8k>tti  of 
the  churchy  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs,, 
the  Tiber  rolling  beneath  us,  the.  Seven  Hilli  strewed  with 
ruins,  the  Campagna,  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  sea. 
But  these  objects  are  already  too  familiar  to  my  readers^  ta 
bear  a  repetition.  Although  the  dome  pf  8u  Peter's  ia 
twice  die  height  of  the  tower  to  the  Senator's  House  on  tb^ 
Gapitoline  Hill,  the  piospect  from  the  latter  is  preferable,  aa 
it  commands  nearly  the  same  hori^euy  and  is  more  central, 
eepecially  as  it  regards  objects  in  the  city.  On  this  aceounU 
it  is  generally  selected  as  the  observatory  of  travellers  and 
artists. 

The  hifltoiy  of  St,  Peter's  may  be  told  in  few  words-^-at 
least  ail  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  care  to  know.  It 
waa  founded  in  the  4tii  century,  and  »c<|uir9d  greet  v^oeii^* 
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tion,  (iom  being  the  rallying-poiBt  of  the  primitive  ohrietiaiis, 
ms  weD  as  from  the  reputation  of  containing  the  relics  of  the 
Apostle.  The  old  church  erected  by  Constantine,  became 
ruinous  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  present  structure,  the  proudest  temple  of  religion  that 
the  wprld  ever  saw,  were  laid  at  the  commeacement  of  the 
16th  century.  From  ibsA  period  onward  for  many  ages,  the 
richest  materials  were  collected,  and  through  the  successive 
reigns  of  thirty-five  Pontifis,  the  services  of  the  first  archi' 
tects  were  put  in  requisition— Bramante,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Yignola^  Giotto,  and  Berninr ;  names  tb  whicfar  the 
present  i^e  can  furnish  no  pa^Hels.  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  £e  nnitekl  skill  of  all  Uie  countries  upon  the  globe, 
notwithstanding  ther  modern-  improvements  in  science,  could 
now  erect  an  edifice  equally  sptendid.  Certain  it  is,  the  ex* 
perimentis  not  worth  trying ;  for  St.  Peter's^  has  exhausted 
the  resources  of  a  nation,  and  entailed  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness upon  millions  of  people; 

A  suiiicieiit  sum  has  been  wasted,  emphatically  wasted, 
upon  die  Yaliean  Mount,  to  render  the  inhabit^ts  of  tlie  pa- 
pal dominions  free,  great,  and  haippjr,  instead  of  sinking  them 
into  nafoerable  and  abject  slaves.  The  original  cost  of  St. 
Peter's  was  something  like  sixty  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
tli»  goi^eous,  tast^ss  Sacristy  added  by  Pius  VI.  with  other 
49mbeilrahment8  which  every  new  Pope  is  ambitious  of  in- 
l#odacitig  has  increased,  the  total  expenditure  to  ail  amount 
net  less  Uian  o  hundred  millious  !  And  what  is  the  intrinsie 
value  of  this  gewgHw,  with  ail  its  dazzling  glories  1.  For  any 
piirpEOSes  of  religious  worship,  the  humble  temple  of  Crold- 

smith^s  -Cttrate, 

.       <    ■  .     -        -  -     ^     ^  ■      _  . 

"  The  decent  churcb  that  tpppM  the.  neighbouring  hill,*' 

is  wbrtk  more  than  aU  the  pomp  and  ^areof  St*  Peter's, 
leading-^e  thoughts  astray,  and  fixing  the  eye,  not  on  hea- 
ven, but  on  the  monuments  of  human  pride. 


2r* 
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HOMfi  CONTIM  rEDr— VATICAN — SALA  SEGIA — 8I8TINE  CHAPEL 
— LAJBT  JTTDG'S^BJir  OF  MICHAEli  ANOKLO^-PAOUTfE  CHAPEL 
^—GALLERIES  AKD  CHAHBEBS  OF  RAPHAEL — COLLECTION  OF 
PICTURES. 

Jtme,  lS26.^--*AdjoiDiag  St.  Peler'ti  oa  the  north  is  the 
Tftticairor  the  Fd«ce  of  t%&  Pope»  an  irregular}  enormoos 
pile,  covering  an  area  twelre  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one 
thousand  in  breadth,  and  forming  axengerioe  of  buildings, 
which  have  been^dded  one  afler  another^  from  the  di^ys  of 
Constantino  to  the  fyresent  period.  As  no  systematic  plans 
or  orders  of  architecture  have  been  fcdlowed}  and.  the  vart* 
ous  sections  have  sprung  up  in  ages-widely.difiering-in  cha* 
rater,  the  exterior  is  without  form  and  void,  presenting  no- 
thing striking  exoept-^ttd  magnitude.  Some  ^  ihe  tw%a%y* 
five  courts  enclosed  by -these  vast -ranges  of  pakces  are 
rather  splendid,  adorned  with  fountains,  and  the  other  usmj 
nmbelltshments.  One  peeuUar  feature  prevails  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buddings.  fiieyY^onform  to  the  origianl 
contour  of  the  hill,  rising  one. above  another  on  die  accUvtty; 
and  the  extensive  gallenes,  which  have  been  opened  in  the 
intenor,  are  in  the  forms  of  inclined  planes,  which  may  be 
cnn^dered  an  ornament  rather  than  a  defect 

The  whole  of  die  Vatican,  except  the  suite  of  apartmenls 
appropriated  to  the  Pope,  is  occupied  as  an  immense  reposa* 
tory  of  the  fine  arts — by  far  the  most  extensive  and  splendid 
in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  or  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  Several  days  were  industriously  employed 
in  examining  its  various  compartments;  and  as  many  months 
might  be  passed  without  mdiausting  their  intnresting  contents. 
But  I  am  neither  an  artist  nor  an  amateur,  and  a  cursory 
notice  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  objects  will  alone  be 
attempted.  A  mere  specification  of  the  articles  in  the  Va- 
tican would  Sa  a  volume/ which  nobody  of  course  would 
read. 

The  entrance  is  by  the  Sala  Regia  or  Regal  Stair-way,  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps,  springing  from  the  Porch  of  St. 
Peter's,  near  tlie  equestrian  statue  of  Constantino,  and  lead- 
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iag  to  Ae  8«c0iid  utory  of  tli04»foe.  Fjnl  m  Ibe  Idijfriiilii 
of  apMrtmfintoy^  which  soon  bennlder  die  visitaaV  *o<l  fender 
mdier  a  pocket  cowpaM  pr  a  cieerone  indnpeMrahle,  is  the 
3ala  iUgta  or  Rojai  ilalL  It  fs  filed  with  froateoe ;  and  lett 
tiie  subjects  mi^t  be  mistakeny  the  artista  have  adopted  the 
precaution  of  giving  Jong  exphnatmry  iascapliens  In  Latin. 
These  ornaments  are  in  no  other  respect  interesting^  than  aa 
iUustratinff  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Popes.  The  scenes 
delineated  are  all^of  a  tempord^  psoiid»  imperiousy  eharact^. 
One  represents  the  triumphal  entry  of  Gregory  XL  into 
Romot  after  the  restoration  of  the  pi^ial  see  from  Avignon ; 
another,  Gregory  YIL  receiving  acts  of  hnaifliation  from 
Henry  I Y. ;  a  tbard»  the  recooquest  of  Taats ;  and  a  foucth) 
a  victory  over  the  Turics  at  Lepanto* 

Eaqpectition  was  oa  ttptoe»ras  the  guide  ushered  us  iite 
the  Sistiae  Chapel,  the  Saaetum.  Sanctorum  of  papal  riles, 
and  readinred  still  more  sacred  in  the  eye  of  ordinary  visiters, 
byihe  genius  of  Michael  Akigelo.  This  mwsy  hedteioaainAted 
the  chamber  of  bis  peeutiar  presence,  ateheugh  in  my  ealiBla^ 
tion,  it  is^very  &c  from  being  the'throae  of  Us  glory.  -  Here 
the  boJdeat,  the  moit  during  of  artists  attempted  to  portray 
the  subUmest  of  8ttbjects--<«ubject  to.  wUcb  the.  powers  of 
even  Am  imagination  and  his  pencil  were  wheUy  inadequate. 
On  the  ceilittg'he  endeavoured  to  give  form  to  the  Most  Hi|^, 
silrroundfd  by  4he  hosts  of  heaven  ;  and  the  western  wall  is 
ontirely  covered  with  his  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  to 
which  he  devoted  three  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  I  am 
free  to  confess^  that  it  appeared  to  me  a  chaos  of  wild^  inco- 
herent, and  ill-assorted  images,  where  the  spirits  of  the  bles* 
sed  and  the  cursed  are  scarcely  distiagmisbable ;  and  that  I 
left  the  iq^artmwit  with  ^  full  conviction,  thai  if  this  fresco  had 
been  Hhe  production  of  an  ordinary  artist,  nine  out  of  ten 
would  pass  it  over  unobserved,  or  treat  it  with  contempt. 

The  PaoUne  Chapel,  near  the  Sisttne,  is.  a  dusky,  gloomy, 
and  cheerless  shrine^  exhibiting  its  proud  decorations  to  very 
little  effect.  On  the  sides  of  the  altar  stand  two  beautiful 
porpb3rry  oolumns  wluch  were  taken  from  4he  temple  of  Ro» 
mulus  at  the  Forum,,  almost  literary  exemplifying  the  maxim 
of  <'  robl>ing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.''  Among  the  ornamentr  is 
a  rich  and  ftntastie  tabernacle,  wroug^  of  pure  crystal ;  bat 

*  The  oamber  of  rooms  ip  the  Vfiticaii  if  said  to  be  thiHeen  f  AmcmbuI. 
and  Uie  palaee  to  eoTer  aa  much  ground  as  the  city  of  Turin.  I  did  sot 
take  the  trouble  to  count  ih$  eiie^  or  Id  measope  (be  area  of  the  other. 
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such  is  its  pontion  in  an  obscure  corner,  that  a  bieam  t^f  light 
seidotn^reacliM  and  pierces  the  translucent  geni.  ^HereakK) 
are  two  pictures  by  Michael  Angelo — ^tfae- Conreri^iotf  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Crucrfision  of  Su  Teter.  Owing  to'a  bad  l^t 
and  other  cirevinstances,  they  do  not  attract  niu<^  attention. 
'  We  visited  ^e  celebrated  /gnllBrtes  of  Baphdel  sisveral 
tiniest  They  open  on  three  sides  from  the  second  st^^ry  of. 
the  Falace  of  the  .Pope,  into  one  of  the  pribcipai.  courts  of 
the  Vatican,  and  command' a  most  enchanting  view  of  Rome 
and  its  environs*  I  odetk  tgrned  from  the  mimiircfeation  of 
Rapliael^to  the  sublimer  works  df  natore  hei^elf,  presented  in 
the  blue  smnmits  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  lone  line  of  moun^ 
tains  beyond,  brightened  by  the  pure  azure  of  Italian  skies. 
The  ceiling  of  these  extensive  gali^ifieB,  stretching' 'to  the 
distance  of  perhaps  tiiree  hundred  feet,  is  divided  into  nume- 
rous compartments,  and  covered  with  fresco^by  Raphael  and 
his  scholars.  The'  subjects  are  ^11  scriptui^l,  finrnishiog  a 
series  of  illAtrations  of  saqred  history,  ^om  the  creation  of 
ti^  W(N4d  to  thecfocifisnon  of  the  Sai^our,  arranged  in  ohro- 
nogogical  order..  This  Herculean  labour  was  undertaken  aft 
the  request  or  perhaps  more  properly 4>y  the  injuncti<m  of  Iieo 
X. ;  and  any  defects  in  the  designs  are  ascribable  to  the 
Pope  rather  than  to  the  artist.  Tbe-latter  has  done  all  that 
mortal  <;ould  do  with  such  subjects  ;  "butevwi  his  inimitable 
skill  has  failed  to  impart  a,  very  higb  degree-of  interest  to  the 
work,  any  farther  Hhan  as  associated  with  bis  impertshafa^ 
name.  v. . 

The  Chambers  of  Raphael  cottstitute  a  more  interesting 
portion  of  ^e  Vatican.  They  are  four  in  number,  opening 
into  one  apother ;  and  the  waHd  are  occupied  by  sixteen  'Scr- 
parate  paintings  in  fresco,  all  of  his  design^  and  a  large  p)^- 
portion  of  them  executed  by  himself.  The  ^limefisions  of 
the  rooms  are  perhaps  twenty  feet  by  thirty,  presenting  an 
immense  area,  to  be  filled  <  as  the  tablets  of  his  exhaustless 
fancy.  These  taken  collectively  form  a  great  study  for^r- 
tists,  affording  an  almost  endless  variety  of  invention^  com- 
position, aad  colouring  ;  while  each  picture  delights  the  mere 
visitant  by  some  peculiar  points  of  excellence.  I  visited  the 
cbamberii  repeatedly,  and  always  with  Increased  ^'pleasure. 
At  first  sight)  the  reality  did  not  equal  my  high  anticipations. 
The  tlpartments  do  not  ^enjoy  intrinsically  a  very  favourable 
light ;  and  as  the  frescos  have  been  defaced  and  obscured 
by  the  hords  of  northern  barbarions,  who  converted  the  halls 


iilio  barracks,  ^L^c^Mory  view  often  produces  disappointment, 
and  dose^ttentipn  is  required  to  discover  ail  their  Bienis« 

Another  Diepartmei^t  of  the  Yat^can,  comprisiDg  a  suite 
of  half  a  dozen  chambers,  contains  a  small  but  choice  £01- 
l^^tion  of  pictures  by  tbo.  first  masters.  The  most  ceJe** 
brated  of  tbese  is  the  Trani^figq.ratipn,  by  Raphael,  the  me- 
rits of  iw^hich  have-  in  my  opinion  been  greatly  overrated* 
Truth  compels  me  \&  confess^  that  it  afforded  me  very  little 
pleasure — far  less  tl^n  many  of  the  minor  piece&4>f  the  same 
artist«  My,  disappointment  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  as 
usual  to  exaggerated  expectations*  Yet  it  appeared  to  me 
there  lure  intrinsic  and  obvious  defects  in  the  design^  the  com- 
position, and  expression^ 

X)f  the  other  rare  pictures  in  this  galiery,  the  most  remark- 
able  are  the  Medonna  di  Foligno,  and  the  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Raphael ;  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter^  by  Gui^ 
do;  the Increduli,ty^  of  St  Thomas,. and  a  Magdalen,  by 
Guercino ;  a  Holy  Family,  bv  Caravaggio  ;  a  Madonna  and 
Saints,  ascribed  to  Titian ;  tne  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
by  DomeniohinOd  These  are  all  gems.  The  two  first 
and  the  last  c^re  inimitable  productions.  Most  of  them  have 
crossed  ijfke  Alps  and  attracted  crowds  of  admirers  to  the 
Louvre,  where  they  remained  till  the  rostbrationef  the  Boar- 
bons4  The  apartments  in  .^hich  they  are  at  present  de|>osk" 
ed,  are  open  to  the  public^ wice  a  week,  and  at  all  times  ac- 
cessible to  artists,  to  wham  every  fiicility  is  afforded  for  tak" 
ing  copies  and  prosecuting  their  professianal  pursuits, 
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BOks  COKTUnr£2> — ^VATICAN   HI7SS1TM^— LIBBARY^^GAnDEN — 
SCOTCH   OF  THE    raE8Ef«T>0P£. 

June,  1826.— -The  Chiaramcmti  and  Pio-Clementino  Mo- 
seums  at  the  Yaticau  axe  so  extensive,  and  contain  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  articles,  that  I  almost  recoil  from>tbe  task 
of  retracing  the  labyrifith  of  sumptuous  saloons,  ^snd  cif  at- 
tempting to  give  even  so  oHichas  a  desultory  notice  of  their 
splendid  treasures.  In  comparis^  with  this  display  of  pap«l 
inagciificence,  the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  the  galleries  of  Flo» 
rence^  and  the  Studii  at  ^^ple^s  ar<e  )mt  loyvsbopiit    Here 
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are  not  lelts,  tiiian  fiflyflparttnents,  or  mord  property'superb 
temples  of  the  arts/of  different  sizes  and  the  most  beautiful 
forms  ;  sometimes  opening  immediately  into  another,  apd  at 
others,  connected  by  long  corridors,^  presenting  the  finest 
vistas  imaginable  ;  with  pavements  of  the  richest  niosaic, 
walls  lined  with  pillars  of  porphyry^  alabaster,  and  Parian 
marble,  and  roofs  bright  with- azure  and  gold;  all  filled  with 
the  choicest  collections  of  aoftiqtiities,'  sculptures,  busts^and 
statues.  Several  visits  are  required,  to  catch  eveh  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  innumerable  lobjects,  which,  challenge  atten- 
tion and  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  tiBfrom  the  quarter  of  the 
Vatican  dendhiinated  the  Belvider e,  through  a  gallory  some^ 
thifig  like  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  Meen  or  twenty  feet 
in  width,  the  walla  of  which  are  lined  frohi  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  with  ancient  inscriptions.  T^ose  on  the  Tight  are 
taken  from  the  tombs,  tablets,  and  sarcophagi  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans ;  while  those  upon  the  left  were 'chiefly  found  in  the 
catacombs,  and  relate  t(t  the  early  christiains.  The  original 
fragmeifts  of  marble^are  arrabged  with^^are,  and  flrinly  fixed, 
eo  as  to  form  the  permanent  facing  of  the  wall. 

Having  traversed  this  Campo  Santo  of  the  Vatican,  the 
traveller  who  has  set  oat  on  the  ^  interesting  joi^mey  of  the 
rounds  of  the  Museum,  arrives  at  an  iron  railing,  extendiiig 
across  the  hall,  with  a  gate  under  lock  and  key,  which  is 
opened  only  twice  a  week  t^  the  public.  On  both  sides  of 
the  hall  extend  long  ranges  of  antique  Statues,  busts,  hermes, 
bas-reliefs,  urns,  and  sarcophagi,  of  the  richest  materials  and 
the  most  finished  <  workman^yp.  ^Apartment  opens  after 
apartment,  where  under  the  auspices  of  munificent  Ponti£&, 
the  divinities  of  antiquity  repose  in  more  sitmptuous  alcoves, 
than  they  enjoyed  in  the  day  of  their  glory,  and  imperial  heads 
are  mounted  upon  /proudej^  pedestal,,  than  they  ever  fpund 
in  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars* 

The  Belvidere  Torso,  so  much  admired  and  studied  by 
Michael  Angelo,  can  afford-  Kttle  pleasure  to  any  one,  ex- 
cept a  eonnbiseur  or  an  artist.  In  the  vestibtile  which  con- 
tains it  are  to  be  seen  the  sarcophagus  and  bust  of  Luciuil  Cor- 
nelius Seipto  -Barbattts,  taken  from  the  tomb  6i  that  illustri- 
ous'family,  alludecl  to  in'oneof  my  previous  letters.  There 
is  a  character  of  rude  unostentatious  grandeur  and  repuUi* 
can  simplicity  about  these  mertioriala  of  the  dead,  which^x- 
alM  IhenK^ove  the  tawdry  decorations  of  later  times,    l^e 
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material  is  of  pe{ierino,  a  common  Jcind  pf  stQop  ^sed  for 
buildiDgf  and  the  sole  object  of  these  stern  monuments 
seems  to  have  been,  to  designate  the  ashes  and  perpetuate 
the  name  of  a  gireat  man*  There  could  indeed  have  been  no 
other  motive )  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  a  plain' subterranean  vaalt,  like  that  of  our  own 
immortf^l  Washington  at  Mount"  Vernon,  with  no  imperial 
mausoleum  towering  to  the^  skies^  to  court  the  admiration  of 
the  passenger.  -       .' 

From  the  corridor  which  looks  into  one  of  the  twenty  spa-* 
cious  courts  of  the  Yatican^  I  saw  a  beautiful  model  of  a 
ship  in  bronze,  Abating  on  the  undulations  of  the  fountain 
below.  liere  also  is  deposited /a  sun<*dial  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans, on  wbich  time  is  measured  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  computation. 

The  elegant  little  temple  denominated  the  first  cabinet, 
contains  the  Perseus  and  the  Boxers  of  Canova,  which  are 
almost  the  only  modern  statues  tobe  found  in  this  immense 
collectiOji ;  a  signal  jhonour,  though  conferred  perhaps  less 
from  an,  acknowledgment  of  bis  pre-eminent  claims  as  an 
artist,  than  on  account  of  his  invaluable  services  in  the  ar- 
rangement of.  the  Museum.  The  works  of  any  modem  art- 
ist, whatever  may  be  his  merits,  must  suffer  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  mast^er-pieces  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Perseus  ^nd 
Boxers  of  Canova  are  severely  put  to  the  test^  by  being 
placed  in  contiguity  with  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  the  JBeN 
videre  Apollo. 

Much  as  I  ^ad.  heard  of  the  fqrnber  of  these  immortal 
i^orks)  the  half  had  not  been  told  me  and  the  reality  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey 
either  by  words  or  copies  an  adequte  idea  of  the  original, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  art,  and 
the  next  step  to  creative  power.  Never  was  greater  force 
of  expression  imparted  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  here 
invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  feeFrng  and  suffering,  ex- 
cept tKe  vital  principle  itself.  Every  school- boy,  who  ha^ 
read  Yirgil  or  h^ard  of  Ihe  Trojan  horse,  is  familiar  with  the 
story  of  Laocoon.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable,  that  the 
poet  drew  his  animated  descriptiojn  of  the  ill-fated  soti  of 
Priam  from  this  very  statue^  which  is  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  ej(isted  long  before  the  ^neid  was  written.  PHny 
states  it  to  be  the  joint  production  of  three  artists  of  Rhodes, 
who  lived  four  hundred  years  before  jhe  christian  era.  It 
was  considered  in  his  time  as  the  greatest  work  of  tiie  kind. 
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either  to  stilcuiry  or  pmbtkigV  HiH  account  of  it  leaves  it  m 
the  Palace  of  Titus-;  and  jt  was  found  in  the  Baths  of  that 
emperor  m  the  16th  eentur^r.  The  right  arm  was  missing, 
which  Michael  Angelo  attempted  to  restore,  but  could  not 
satisfy  himself,  and  after  several  trials  gave  up  the  under- 
taking. A  higher  compliment  could  not  tre  paid  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  original.  The  defect  was  supplied  by  a  cast  of 
Berakii.  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  with  a  host  6f  other  anti- 
ques in  this  Museum,  paid  their  <^urt  to  Napoleon,  and  for  se- 
veral je'arB  enrichedihe  collection  of  the  Louvre.  More  copies 
6f  it  are  to  be  found  than  of  any  other  work,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  fmest  group  of  statuary  how  in  existence. 
The  Belvidere  Apollo,  that  beautifhl  idol  at  whose  shrine 
thousands  have  worshipped,  and  whose  praises  h^ve  been 
hymned  with  as  much  enthusiasm  by  modem  amateurs,*  as 
they  once  were  by  the  circle  of  the  Muses,  received  no  ser- 
vile act  of  homage  from  me.  I  walked  erect  into  his  pre- 
sence, with  as  stubborn  a  republican  knee,  as  was  sometimes 
preserved  in  my  approaches  to  his  Holiness,  while  the  mul- 
titude were  prostrate  upon  the  pavetnent.*!*     His  pretensions 

*  Wink^lman  concludea  hv  elaborate  detcription  of  tliis  s^tse  vitfa  the 
following  rhapsody  :  ~ 

*'  When  I  behold  this  prodigjr  of  art,  I  forget  a|l  the  uniTcrse ;  I  assume 
a  more  dignified  attitude,  to  be  worthy  to  contemplate  it.  From  admiratioa 
1  )»ass  into  ecstacy.  Penetrated  with  respec^  I  feel  my  bosom  heare  and 
dilate  itself,  a*  in  thoise  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  I  am  transported 
to  t>elo8,  and  the  sacred  groves  of  Lycia,  once  honoured  By  the  presenee  of 
the  god ;  for  the  beauty  before  me  seems  lo  acquire  motion,  like  that  pro- 
duced-df  old  by  the  chisel  of  Pygmalion.  How  is  it  possible  to  describe 
thee»  tbon  iiMtnitable  master-piece,  unleaal  had  the  help  of  ancient  science 
it^lf  tQ  inspire  me,  and  guide  my  pen  I  I  lay  at  t^y  Oeet  the  sketch  I  haive 
rudely  attempted ;  as  those  who  cannot  reach  the  brows  of  ^e  divinity 
they  adore,  ofier  at  its  footstool  the  garlands  with  which  they  would  fain 
Have  crownM  its  head."  '^ 

Such  ift  the  enthusiastic  apostrophe  of  a  grave  antiquary.  It  is  the  merest 
rant,  and  rant  too  with  not  even  the  merit  of  originality. 

"For  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  hymn  to  the  Apdlo  Belvidere,  the  readers  is 
referred  to  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

1 1  was  sometimes  extremely  enMliarrassed  to  know  what  to  do,  when  iht 
Pope  was  comtngt  and  the  crowd  ccEwered  to  earth  4ihe  a  lock  of  pigedlis. 
To  kneel  |o  a.  mortal  was^  contrary  fo  my  feeUngs ;  and  to  atand  upright 
whibt  others  knelt,  looked  like  singularity  and  ill  manners.  The  old  a<^e, 
"  when  yott  are  with  the  Romans  do  -as  the  Romans  do,"  furnishes  perhaps 
the  hestgeliei^  ride  of  conduct  in  %.  foreign  country.  A  pleasant  anec* 
dote  i^  related  of  Horaee  Walpole,  in  hia  vtsil  te  Italy*  As  he  entered  the 
door  of  the  Pope's  apartlneot  at  the  Vatican,  and  atood  hesUatm  whather, 
he  would  conform  to  the  usual  act  of  humiliation,  the  aged  Pontiff  observed 
hn  embarrassment  and  relieved  it  by  saying—'*  Kneel,  my  son,  and  receive 
the  bkssiqg  of  an  old  mm :  it  can  do  yoa  Befitrmr** 


to  divinity,  (I  mean  A|K>no^  and  not  Leo  XIL)  are  unobtru- 
sivQ,  and  certainly  at  the  first  glaiK^e*  the  god  does  not  stand 
confessed.     There  is'  not  so  much  of  majesty  in  the  fac^, 
form  or  attitude,  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  son  of 
Jove,  with  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him  by  Homer.     The 
predominant  character  of  the  statue  appeared  to  me  to.be 
that  of  beauty,  rather  than  of  dignity  or  grandeur;     Its  height 
is  bnt  little  above  the  human  stature ;  its  proportions  sym- 
metrical and  madly,  without  any  tension  of  muscles,  or  af- 
fected exhibition  of  strength  ^  and  its  position  is  light,  easy, 
and  graceful.     My  obtuse  perceptions  were  unable  to  detect 
in  the  features  and  the  expression  of  the  face  any  of  those 
Buper-human  traits — that  "  beautiful  disdain,"  which  Byron 
discovers  in  the  eye,  and  which  Winkelman  finds  seated  on 
the  lip*     The  poet  and  antiquary  are  here  sadly  at  variance, 
as  to  the  I0CU8  in  quo.     The  latter  says  that  ^*  his  eye  is  all 
sweetness,  as  if  h^  were  now  surrounded  by  the  Muses, 
eager  to  offejr  him  their  caressing  homage."     Madam  Starke 
concludes  hei^description  of  the  statue  with  the  remark,  that 
''  it  exhibits  all  the  masculine  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity, 
^iih  which  toe  may  suppose  Mam  to  have  been  adorned  before 
tkefedl  /''     This  opinion  approximates  aomewhat  to  ^t  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Weet,  who  thought  it  an  exact  model  of  the 
.  North  American  Indian.     But  not  to  detail  all  the  ridiculoos 
^ngs  that  have  been  said  of-  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  it  is 
doubtless  a  work 'of  transcendant  merit,  and  die  unknown 
-artist,*  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  breathed  into  its  nos- 
trils ihe  breath  of  life,  has  furnished  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  ancient  fable,  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Childe 
Harold: 

"  And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heavep 

The  fire  irhieh  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 

By  him  to  whom  Ito  energy  was  giren^^ 

Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 

With  an  eternal'  glory — which,  if  made 

By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 

And  Tfane  himself  hath  hallowed  ft,  nor  laid 

One  rini^tin'tfe  dost^Bor  hath  it  eaoght 

A  tinged  y^ars,  but  breatiies  the  flame  with  which  'twas  wrougllL" 

The  Hall  of  Animals  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 

*  This  statue  was  found  in  the  15th  century  at  Antium,  a  sekport  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  brought 
Anther  by  the  emperor  Neroj  a  native  of  thatplafic^  4a  hit  rtftuffi  i^om 
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jMHoBtive  deip»rtaeB|9  ef  the  Mu&ftflQ^  It  19  a  jypaoDus 
«id  spieoidid  tepaple,  with  vestibulea  supported  by  granite 
{Hilars^  and  p^veioaiits  studded  with  ancient  mosaics.  Th^ 
imnetj  of  aiarbiea  and  precicms  st<Na^s,  from  which  the  at^ 
mals  are  sculptured)  furoishes  not  the  least  splendid  an^jl 
mdnahle  part  of  the  exhibkion.  Here  are  as6eHii)led  aU  th^ 
most  costly  materials,  which  the  quanies  of  th^  east  could 
afford.  Much  taste  ia  displayed  in  adap^g  the  colour  g|^ 
tin  stone  to  the  compkxfion  of  the  quadrupeds  ;  as  also  ,in 
expressing  the  habits  of  the  latter,  by  coBcomttant  circumi- 
^ttances. .  For  instance,  one  lion  is  in  the  attitude  of  devour 
ring  a  horse ;  anoUier  holds  a  buU'a  head  in  his  claws ;  .a  dog 
appears  upon  the  back  of  a  stag ;  and  the  stork  bears  a  seti* 
pient  in  its  mouth* 

The  visitant  is  now  introduced  into  a  suite  of  roonis,  filled 
wi&  as  nuiperoua  and  c^  stately  a  coqclave  of  the  goda,  B9 
arer  coaivened  in  the  chaml^s  of  the  skiqs,  and  caaopied 
by  firroaiOents  as  starry  and  brilliant.  Jove  is  seated  in  thp 
BMdsl,  grasping  ^  lightning  in  his  hand,  aad»exhibiting  tho 
itomiy  tecrors  <if  h\»  brow.  Juno  sustains  the  charact^  of 
tiM  imperious  queen  of  Heaven.  Neptune  liflsJbis  trident 
*^Pallas  ttends  in  massive  paBoply-i--ftiid  Jttiiierva  extendi 
ibb  olive  of  peace*  Here  too  is  the.whole  couH  of  pleasure 
and^lov^-^Yenus  and  Diana,  with  their  paramours^  AdooMi 
and  £ndymion  by  their  skle»-nFauB»  i^lai^iig  their  cyo^ 
bats — Bacchantes,  wGtk  tiieiff  hrowe  twied  with  gaH&nda, 
ieeiH9g  through  dn  daBCt!*--and  nympbs  r^pomg  in  volupiyi^ 
ous  dreamdk  ^ 

One  apartment  b  appropriated  ^dosively  to  the  quire  tS 
the  Muses  and  their  distinguished  votaries.  The  foro^f  wens 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius,  at  Tivoli.  They  are  arranged 
with  much  taste,  each  bearing  her  characteristic  symbol. 
Two  of  them,  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  8re4>articu]aa-lj  beau* 
tifhl.  Apollo  appears  i^  the  midst  of  them,  arrayed  in  his 
theatrical  habit.  Among  the  poets  are  Homer,  in  the  atti^- 
tude  of  singing  to  Minerva,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho, 
Tirgil,  Tasso,  and  An^to.  Many  of  the  preceding,  and 
Irandreds  of  o^ers  not  menttoned  at  all,  are  first  rate  pro- 
dartktts  «f  the  Gteciaii  School,  probably  coiairtituti^  the 
richest  collection  of  statuary  in  the  world. 

The  ornameats^of  the  rooms  are  magnificent  beyond  de- 
iscriptioD.  In  the  centre  of  the  Rotunda  stands  a  p^iphyiy 
basin  forty-two  feel  in  circamferetuce ;  and  scattered  «i!er 


A^  IKuseu^,  atejTlietetal  c<>ld8Sftl  eait^phagi  of  tM«  s$tm 
itiaferiid.  I  obsenred  a  large^  chair,  used  by  dome  of  the 
fbrmef  Popes,  whieh  is  ccritipotsi^d  of  red  aiftique— a  fiipeetes 
df  stone  of  inuch  iinelr  grain,  and  more  rai^  than  pnrphyrjr. 
The  decorations  of  black  antique,  and  red  gl^te  are  ^  also 
beaotiftik  On  some  of  the  ancient  mosaics,  the  halite  of 
the  Lapithte,  the  head  of  Medusa,  Pallas  with  her  ssgis,  atid 
dther  cl^sical  &bles  are  portrayed.  From  the  vibstii^le  de- 
nominates the  Greek  Cross,  one  of  the  two  hundred  flights 
of  steps  at  the  Vatican  leads- to  a  saloon  above,  in  whidi  is 
deposited  an  anoient  bigiKi  or  chariot,  of  white  marble,  drawn 
by  two  horses.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  wofkreanship,  and 
Valuable  it>  the  scholar  in  furnishing  illustrationa  of  the 
classics.     "  ; 

A  gallery  more  than  a  thoutond  feet  in  length,  and  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  sections  by  iron-railings,  is  approprititedto  an 
infinite  variety  of  candelabra,  irase^,  cinerary  urns,  Bar<^pha- 
gr,  and  othef  rare  antiquities.  The  wails  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions are  covered  with  geographical  delineations  of  the  papal 
territories,  execated  in  the  16th  century,  by  order  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory Xlllr  'IThe  beautiful  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  as  originally 
designed  by  Michael  AngelOj-al^o  arrested  my  attention.  It 
is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  present  n^iodek  ~  Guido's 
fresco  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  ceiling  df 
an  adjoining  chamber  hung  with  tapestry,  deserves  examina* 
tion,  although  it  is  not  in  hi»  happiest  style.  Thus  have  I 
made  the  circuit  of  this  princely  Museum,  and  noted  some 
of  the  prtndlpal  objects  it  contains.  It  in  a  proud  inonumenf 
of  the  resources,  liberality,  and  muni(tcence  df  the  Pontifib, 
and  its  treasur^s^  have  been  among  the  most  powerful  raeanft 
of  drawing  thousands  of  strangers  to  Rome. 

The  Library  of  the  Vatican  is  on  a  scale  proportioned  Id 
the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  other  departments.  It  is 
contained  in  three  spacious  halts,  situated  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  Museum,  whence  it  is  approached."  The  prin«* 
eipal  apartment,  in  which  ore  depoi^ited  forty  thousand  rare 
manttscripts^  is  two  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  ^ide^  with  H 
•4seiliffg  glittering  with  gold  and  ornaitiented  vrith  fteseoft^ 
AmOng  the  splendid  furniture  are  tSbles  of  granite,  support'^ 
ed  by  gilt  caryiittdes ;  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  of  thid 
most  beautiful  workmanship ;  a  column  of  transparent  aku* 
baster ;  and  a  sarcophagus  of  Parian  maible,  vi^h  ft  wind- 
itt^-i^heet  of  asbestos.    The  l>ooks  and  mahuscripti  are  stll 
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ki^ti  out- of  sight,  uader  look  and  kej,  in  prealegnaiged 
round  the  mils,  Mapy.of.  the  inost  ancient  and  curious 
works  w^re  taken  out  of  the. cases  by  die  librarian. for  our 
inspection.  Of  these  was  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  a  folio 
so  large,  as  to  require  two  men  to  lift  it  upon  the  table-^ 
versions  of  the  bible  in  several  languages  and  o^  as  early  a 
date  as  the  6th  eentuiy ;  also  copies  on  rolls  of  parchment 
-^transcripts  of  ^Pliny,  ^ith  delineations  of  animal^  des<;ribed 
by  him,  and  of  Virgil,  with  costumes  of  theXatin^  and  Tro- 
jans, all  done  with  a  pen  in  the  5th  century — manuscript  co- 
py of  Dante-T-original  correspondence  between  Henry  WlJi^ 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  numerous  other  literary  curiosities^, 
which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  specify.  The  ^penalty  of 
excommunication  is  denounced  against  such,  as  shall  bCt 
guilty  of  pilfering  any  of  the^e  treasures. 

This  great  hall  of  the  Library  opens  at  right  angles  into 
asgallery  4ittlo  short  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  supported  by 
pillars  of  porphyry  and  other  precious  materials,  presenting 
one  of  tiie  richest  perspectives,  which  Uie  imagination  .pan 
conceive.  Its  sides  are  divided  intpxompartmi^nts,  labelled 
with  the  ncunes  of  great  men,  as  Cicero,  Yirgi),  Ceesar,  and 
others,  accompanied  by  a  likeness  of  each  paipted  upon  th^ 
wall*  The  ceiling  as  usual  is  enriched  with  frescos,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  pro^uctioi^s  of  Mengs.  These 
almpst  endless  galleries  are  fillejd  with  books,,  antiquities,  and 
curiosities  of  all  descriptions,  kept  iq  the  same  manner  mGms^ 
the  manuscripts.  Many  of  the  cases  were  opened  and  tba 
contents  disclosed  to  us.  In  this  inexhaustible  t;abinet,  we 
saw  among  a.  thousand  other  things,  a  cross  composed  of 
spiall  figures,  repre;»enting  Greeks  and  Russians,  in  goldea 
mosaic — a  volume  ,of .  plates,  illust;'ative  of  me  horrible 
deaths  of  m^irtyrs,  in  the  ages  of  persecution— -instruinoDts 
of  torture  in  every  possible  shape — a  singular  kind  of  bellj^ 
lamps,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  found  in  the  catacombs 
and  used  by  the  early  Christians-— a  lock  of  human  hair 
fotlnd  in  a  Roman  sarcoph^us— and  last  in  the  catalogue  I 
shall  give,  two. splendid  porcelain  candelabra,  made  at  Se« 
vres,  near  Paris,  and  presented  to  his  Holiness  by  Napoleon, 
as  a  propitiation  for  his  revolutionary  offences,  and  a  pledge 
of  his  reeonOiliation,  aAer  he  had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  I  - . 

The  Garden  of  the  Vatican  comprises  an  area  of  several 
aores)  flanked^oone  side,by  a  facade,  of  the  Palace,  and  on 
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Miotifer  by  4^  F«t«ifi»y  (he  d^M&e  of  in4iieh  ftoih  tUs^poinl 
appears  t*  great  a(hr*iitage«  On  tlM  reflMkinig  sides  acM 
wall*  fis-high'^od  trnpr^giMble^  as  were  tliese  of  £d«ii,  wW^ 
the  temptations  to  «cale  them  are  much  fewer  and  fess  irre^ 
sistiMe.  A  Mpti^  a  p«u!  appeased  (be  imngiy  Cerberus, 
and  Indaced  him  io  ubbar  tin  jarHng  gates,  scarcely  less 
nrnssyre  tiian  J^e  poet's  braten  doors  in  the  nether  wotid. 
But  etetk  the  pittance,  paid  as  a  fee  ef  admission,  is  meitS 
thati  the  lounge  is  worth,  with  the  bare  exception  of  a  copi» 
ous  fbnntatn,  which  is  made  to  wind  through  ffrores  of  ilex, 
and  dash  do^n  a  bed  of  itigged^rocks,  fiHing  the  whole  gar- 
den wHh  Wb  ibarmurs«  The  stream  feeds  two  or  three  lakes 
of  moderate  si^e,  on.  the  borders  of  which  are  erected  seve- 
ral lodges,  in  the  worst  petoibte  taste,  breaking  in  upon  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  without  adding  any  of  the  embellish- 
mtents  of  art.  All  the  statues  and  other  decorations  are  of 
a  mean  and  uniiiterestittg  character.  The  walkHs  are  straiglit 
and  formal,  and  the  shrubbery  tortured  into  unnatural  shapes. 
If  the  Fope^s  gardeners  were  shot  out  of  the  enclosure  for 
a  few  yews,  ft  would  become  a  charniing  retreat. 

^  16  one  t>f  0M  frequent  visits  to  the^  Vatican,  aS  we  w^r6 
sauntering  tiirotigh  the  Loggie,  gazmg  aheroately  at  th^ 
aeure  fir^itllkient  of  Raphael,  and  the  still  brighter  heavetls, 
which  canopied  the  city  of  the  Seven  HtHs,  the  P'ope's  o6at' 
riage  came  thundering  through  the  colonnades  of  St.  Pe- 
tePs,  and  drove  into  the  court  below.  A  report  soon  circu- 
hUed  aihong  the  crowd  of  visitants,  ^t  his  HoHnesd  was 
betit  otk  an  excursida  Uy  his  shootiiig-lodge,  which  forms  aii 
oasis  hi  the  desert  of  the  Campagna,  sereral  miles  beyond 
the  walls  (if  Rome,  in  the  direction  of  the  Alban  Mount 
Curiosity  led  us  to  descend  to  the  do6r  of  l!ie  palace,  for  tti6 
purpose  of  cafehii^  a  glance  at  the  PoiitiiF  as  he  came  out. 
An  eKgtble  sMion  was  found  on  the  landing  at  the  foot  of 
Ihe  stair-ease,  vA^re  a  group  of  both  sexes  had  already  as-* 
Sembled-Hsome  from  no  better  motives  than  our  own,  and 
odiers  ta  reeehre  the  benediction  of  the  godly  man.  An  in- 
terval of  fifteen"  or  twenty  minutes  afibraed  ample  time  for 
examming  the  four  sleek  and  jetty  steeds,  which  stood 
champing  the  goMen  bit,  and  tossing  high  their  plomect 
hends,  caparisoned  with  a  profusion  of  burnished  harness, 
and  mounfod  by  a  brace  of  postillions  in  tawdry  liveriei^. 
The  carnage  is  a  flaming  chariot,  with  fiery  red  wheels,  and! 
liie  inside  Mned  with  crimson  rAret.    It  was  surrounded  by 
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a  aqprniiw  of  Un^t^dt^^o^ns,  for»  oalntev^  an4.a  Swiss 
guard  dressed  like  harlequins,  ii^  Turkish  trowsers  and  stock- 
ings of  red  and  yeUow,  arraiidwith  hidberds  resembling  the 
ancient  bipennis.    . 

A  troop  of  pilgnnis,  issuing  from  a  morning  levee  in  the 
chambers  of  toe  Vatican^  were  the  preefirsors  of  the  Pope^ 
mlio  soon  made.his  appearance  upon  the  stairs,  attended, bjF 
a  troop  of  ushers,  bearing  the  rods  of.  office,  and  a  suite  of 
cardinals^  in  hose  and  tunics  of  ctimson.  The-Pontiflf  him«^ 
self,  now  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or  upwards^  of  ^  tall,  slender 
form,  and  a  pale,  emaciated,  though  somewhat  expressive 
countenance,  appeared  barcrheaded,  cla^  in  a  white  robe 
bound  with  a  girdle  about  his  loins,  red  sandab,  and  a  muhi-* 
piicity  of  diamonds  sparkling  upon  his  fingers.  During  his 
descent  of  the  long  flight  of  steps,  he  was .  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  e](-K|ueen  of  Sardinia,  who  was  on  a  pil- 
grimage •  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  her 
maids  of  honour^  She  walked  by  his.  side,  and  they  fire- 
quently  paused,  as  if  debating  some  important  question,  or 
perhaps  to  give  the  spectators  a  fair  view  of  their  persons. 
On  arriving  at  thq  foot  of  the  stains,  within  a  few  paces  of 
our  station,  her  majesty  knek  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  the 
sHpper  of  bis  Holioess.  With  a  good  deal  of  ^lantry,  he 
apparently  endeavoured  to  prevent  her  from  such  an  act -of 
humiliation ;  but  she  persisted,  aqd  quite  a  bustle  ensued* 
Finding  all  resistance  vain,  be  raised  in  succession  each  foot 
to  meet,  her  fervent  lips.  One  of  the  maids  of  honour  at<* 
tempted  to  follow  the  example  of  her  mistress ;  but  the  Pope 
seemed  to  think,  that  the  kisses  of  the  latter  wou]d^  suffice, 
and  hurried  away  to  join  his  carriage,  pronouncing  his  bene- 
diction on  us  aU  as  he  passed* 

Leo  XII.  is  said  to  be  a  man  o£  yery  moderate  talents, 
and  was  scarcely  known  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne.  Unable  to  acquire  influence  by  the  force  of 
his  intellect  or  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  incapable -of 
following  the  exanmle  of  some  of  his  predecessors  in  their 
splendid  schemes  of  ambition,  he  has  sought  the  reputation 
of  extraordinary  piety,  with  a  sincere  hope  perhaps  of  re- 
deeming the  vices  of  early  Ufe  by  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
his  old  age.  His  pontificate  is  characterised  by  all  the  bigo- 
tiy  and  gross  superstition  of  the  dark  ages.  Rome  is  filled 
with  pilgrims  and  beggars,  iilvited  thither  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Pope ;  mcmfstic  institutions  are  restored  to 


their  pnatime  vifpittr ;  nen^daints  «re  cancmixed  and  added  to 
die  calendar;  miracles  have  again  become  freouent;  the 
year  of  jubilee  returns  at  abort  intervals ;  and  religieus  pai^ 
rades  are  made  the  business  of  life.  The,  zeal' of  the  Pon<^ 
tiff  basin  some  degree  exteiideil  to  his. spiritual  subjects  in 
other  ooUatrieSk  Whaf -must  be  the  character  of  an  agey 
when  a  Bourbon  descends  from  the  throne  of  Francey  imd 
goes  up  bare-headed  to  tiie  shrine  of  Calvaiyy  in  a  proces<» 
siott  of  monks,  ^dumting' hymns  to  the  Yirgin ! 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

HOXfi  "C0NTIW17ED nP0PE*8   CATHEDRAL — HBCALA   SANTA 

CHTTRCli  OF  SANTA  tf ARIA  MA06I0RB — ST.  MARY  OF  THE 
▲NGBL8 — XONTfi  TBSTACCIO— TOKB  OF  CAIUS  CESTIUS — 
PROTESTANT  CEMETERY — ^^EXCURSION  TO  ST.  PAUL's  Ot 
THE   THREE   FOUNTAINS.  -         - 

Jifiie,  1826.--^St.  John  Lateran,  or  the  Pope's  Cathedra!, 
is  second  oiily  to  St.  Peter's^in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  proportions,  and  claifhs  even  a  superiority  in  sanctity 
and  religious  importance.  It  is  the  mother  church  of  Rome, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Constantino,  or  more  properly  con- 
verted by  him  from  a  palace  into  a  sanctuary.  It  stands  upon 
an  elevated)  spacious,  and  beautiful  area,  neaf  die  Neapolitan 
Gate,  cCMumanding  a  charming  view  of  the  ruins  in  the  vici-* 
nity^^as  well  as  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  fVont  is  pe- 
culimrly  bold,  grand,  and  imposing,  surpassing  in  my  opinion 
the  principal  fa9ade  of  St.  Peter's.  Its  battlements  are  sur- 
mounted by  colossal  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve 
apostles.  The  materiitl  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  stone 
of  a  light  complexion.  A  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  extend-* 
ing  the  whole  -breadth  of  the  front,  leads  to  the  vestibules 
The  central  door  is  of  sculptured  bronaie,  said  to  be  from  the 
ancient  temple  of  Saturn  near  the  Roman  Fonim. 

Such  is  the  stately  extefior  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  in- 
terior is  of  the  form  denominated  the  basilica,  consisting  of  a 
wide  nave  in  the  centre,  with  double  aisles  on  each  side,  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  rows  of  pilasters,  which  at  the 
time  of  our  several  visits  were  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
the  usual  decollations  during  feettvalp.    A  series  of  splendidi 


dtoftH^  Ike  tke  9utermo«t;aid^  Of  Item  nkniomftka 
Oorsini  is  liy  far  the  most  magmfic^nlb^  Id  the  fbur  eo9ii0ff« 
are'  stttoes,  representing  the  eardtoil  Yirtues,  beaittifolly  mn^ 
ecuted  in  white  mftrhle.  Tim  ifures  are  adiamble  hetii  in 
design  and  execulten«>  Oil  the  \»ii  as  jrmTeiiter,  is  (ke  proad 
tomb  of  element  XIT.  wha  consecMted  and  entiehed  iUe 
diape),  in  honour  of  St.  Gorsini,  his  aoceston  The  sare^r^ 
phagus  (jf  the-  Pope  is  porphjriy,  of  the  meet  exqubite  wot^ 
majdship. -^  It  was  piUbred  from  the  Faatheon,  and  is  ^si]^« 
posed  to  have  contained  the  dust  of  Agrippa,  sofi-in-kw  of 
Augustus. 

We  witnessed,  in  this  church  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
Ascension  Day,  wJien  the  Pope  oflciaied  in  person.  The 
ceremonies  were  splendid,  but  had  little  the  appearance  of 
religious  lites.  £arly  in  the^  forenoon,  the  principal  strieets 
lea^ng  to  the  Cathedral  lyere  thsonged  with  carrmges  and 
pedestrians,  hastening  to  see  the  Pontiff  perform  bis  sacred 
^  functions.  Regimento  of  Austrian  troops  in  fyll  uoifpno, 
wearing  sprigs  of  evergreen  in^  their  hata,  were  paraded  on 
the  great  square,  in  front  c^  the  church ;  and  a  numerous 
band  of  martial  music  gave  lile  and  anjaOiiton  to  the  sc^e. 
An  immense  muhilude,  comprimog  tteaily  the  whole  popula- 
ticm  of  Rome,  wi&  all  the  strsngldrs  in^llhe  eily,  were  co4lect« 
ed  in  the  church,  on  the  steps,  and  seated  in  their  ceache# 
thronging  the  area.  Therls  was  a  fintf  display  of  Romafi 
,heauty  and  taete.  At  length  the  Pope  appeared^  ib  poiltiiica! 
Fobes  of  snowy  whiteness,  fringed  witii  gold,  Twesfrmg  an 
image  of  the  sun  upon  his  breast^  and  ^t£e  gfitterittg  tianr 
upon  his  brow.  He  was  borne  along  the  aisles^  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men,  and  seated  iu4he  tribune  befii»d  the  high  altaf, 
surrounded  by  all  the  ecclesiasttcal  dignitaries.  After  high' 
mass  was  celebrated,  closisg  with -exquisite  music^,  bis^  Holi- 
ness was  carried  in  ablate  to  the  balcony  ttt  ftoal  of  the  dnireh  j 
for  the  puq>ose  of  pronouncing  his  besedtetion  upbn  the  as*- 
sembled  muMtsde^  Above  his  head  rose  a  spheadid  e«no]>y* 
of  CTBnson  veiivet,  a&d  an  orb  of  plumes,  resembling  «  |»ea* 
cock's  tail,^was  displayed  on  his  right.  The  momefit  he- 
made  his  appearance,  afi  dropt  upon  their  hnees,  while  he 
spread  forth  his  hands  and  uttered  a  brief  blesst^.  As  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  salute  of  twenty  guns  wis'  fk^ 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelti,  and  the  Austrian  band  struek^ 
up  some  of  the  mcrtiBl  airs  of  the  north.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  the  Pepe  threw  fi^m  the  baleeity  printed  pape»^ 
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MfUioh  came' down  like  a  shower  of  j^iij-bilb,  and  set  the 
crowd  in  a*geaeral  scramble  for  these  precious  copies  of  his 
benedicticm,  Huclmters  were  all  the  while  crying  punch, 
and  apple^wpmen,  cakes  and  fruit  It  was,  on  the  wfaple,  a 
very  odd  scene,  more  reeembUng  a  military  muster,  a  theatrical 
ei^ldbiition,  or  ai^  othef*  show,  than  a  aacfed  festiyal.  of  the 
church. 

St.  John  Lateran  is  surrounded  by  other  atmctures,  which 
contribute  to  its  external  grandeur.  Near  its  western  entrance, 
stands  a  beau]tiful  Egyptian  obelisk,  t^  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  height,  richly  sculp- 
tured with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought  from,  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Thebes,  and  erected  by  one  of  the  Popes.  The 
Baptistry  helonging  to  the  Cathedral  claims  peculiar  sanctity 
and  celebrity,  in  as  much  as  the  £mperor  Constantine  re- 
ceived the  holy  rite  M  its  font.  It  is  not  a  very  large  building, 
octagonal  ip  shape,  rich  in  marbles  and  precious  stones.  A 
profusion  of  porphyry, verde  antique,  and  of  alabaster  ha» 
been  lavished  on  its  altars.  ^  The  font  is  an  ancient  sarco- 
phagus, to  which  you  dosoeod  by  several  steps.  One  of  the 
the  paintings  upon  the  walls  represents  Constantine,  in  the 
diaracter  of  an  iconoclast,  in  the  act  of  demolishing,  idols» 
or  in  other  wprds,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  sculpture,  which  were  probably  converted  into  lime, 
as  thousands  have  isince  been,  to  be  used  as  mortar  fqr  con* 
s^ructing  ptilaces.  , 

The  most  curious,  edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran is  the  Sccd^  Santa,  or  Holy  Stairs,  situated  opposite  the 
cbproh,  always  open  and  alwjays  crowded  with  devotees. 
Here  ^re  to  be  seen  twenty-ftve  or  thirty  white  marble  steps, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate  at  Je-* 
Tusalena,  and  to  have  be^a  hollowed  by  the  foot-steps  of  the 
Saviour.  They  are>eovere4  with  thick  plank,  renewed  at 
short  intervals^  to  prevent  them  from  being,  worn  out  by  the 
knees  and  kiss.es  of  the  devout.  No  person  is  flowed  to 
ascend  or  descend  this  sacred  way  upon  his  feet.  There  are 
two  lateral  flights,  by  which  the  prolfane  may  go  up  or  the 
pioud  walk  down,  after  the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  pon- 
secreted  marble.  I  have  v^ted  the  Scala  Santa  perhaps  a. 
dozen  times,  and  never  without  seeing  a  multitude  of  both 
Sfixes,  often  well  drepsed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  engaged  in 
the  arduous  ,pilgrin^i^e  of  creeping  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.    They  cominence  bjr  kneelio^  and  kisaing  the  4owep 


«t^,  tad' on  eiichioftbe  0oc&e«diiig  qlM  iHrf  ^a«nt4»'to  vfaii?^ 
per  a  shdrt  pmyeK  Tbe  asceot  occupieii  hi^f.  orthnde  qlmr^ 
ters  of  an  hotir.  It  is  at  date  painful  add  mdaneholt,  to  8«€r 
delicate  females  atrnggling  in  the  pedbrniane^  of  this  6€»per* 
atitiouB  penance,  imposed  as  a'religiotis.  duty*  ^Iii  ail  i»y  vt-* 
aits,  I  do  not  recoiiect  to  have  seen  one  of  the  pnesthood  re-^ 
ducing  his  corpnlency,  or  soiling  his  sacerdotal  rohes,by  eiwkk 
wxk  act  of  humility.  ^  At  the  head  ef  th^  stairs  is  a  Ittfto  chap 
pel,  denondnated  tbe  sanclmnr  $aneiormm,  from  its  peculiar 
holiness.  It  contakis^  a  precious  cruei^Xf  and- fiiro  of  Ih^ 
nails  from*  the  <^rossf  brought  Irom  Jemsaletn.  We  had  adf 
mdistinct^vie«r  of  tlmse  r^es,  trough  a  lattice  and  by  the 
^ot  glimmer  of  a  laper,  kept  ferevet  burning  in  ^e  sabred 
shrine.  The  picture^f  superstition  is  here  more  gross  a^d 
revolting,  than  I  have  found  it  lit  atiy  o^er  partof  ttaly,  be« 
cause  it  is  aecomptnied  with  bodily  pain< 

Of  all  the  churches  at  Romo  or  in  Italy,  so  for  as  tny  db« 
servadon  has  exteildedr  B^otM)  will  sustain  a  comparison  itt 
de jaoce  of  forixi,  richness  of  materials,  and  splendour  of 
oniam^nt,  with  S^anta  Maria  Muggtot^.  It  is  situated  upon 
iAke  summit  of  the  Esqfdiine  Hill,  and  covers  ground  once 
occupied  by-a  temple  of  Juno.  The  shrine  of  the  Yitgtik 
Mother  no  doubt  far  surpasses  in  sumptuousness  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Heav^o. .  At  ail  events,  the  brilliancy  of  its  deco- 
rations is  better  suited  to  a  theatre^  a  pavilion,  or  a  bal^-room, 
than  to  the  character  of  that  religion,  which  in  its  origin  *is 
associated  with  a  manger^  and  the  prevailing  Spirit  of  which 
is  lowliness  of  heart.  Yet  here  the  holy  babe  is  atlnuaily 
bom,  and  rocked  in  a  more  splendid  cradle^  than  ever  lulled 
the  slumbers  ot  an  earthly  monarch.  -The  form  of  this 
church  is  that  of  Ihe  ancient  baadtca,  idlowed  to  be  tbe  most 
perfect,  so  far  as  it  respects  symmetry  and  beauty#  Nothing 
can  exceed  in  richness  and  elegance  the  view  from  the  front 
door^  towards  the  high  altar  and  the  tribune.  Pi^  beauti* 
ful  antique  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order  line  tfie  navo^  and  aup* 
port  galleries,  which  are  divided  into  compartments,  fUMl 
with  paintings.  The  glories  ^f  ib»  ceiling  vie  with  thsi  mo* 
n^s  of  tbe  pavement.  Between  the  nave  and  the  ehoiti 
rises  a  canopy  supported  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  wreathed 
with  go|dt  and  only  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  prbftisiott 
of  lapis-lassuh,  agate,  and  jasper,  whidi  ghtter  on  (he  aIi«M 
around.  Two  magnificent  chapels  t>pen  on  either  hasid,  and 
are  filled  w^  pilea  of  ni^imiMiital  nuaMe)  of  the  most  ^* 


qiiimle  vorkisailibif^  ilx»9M  tbeae  are  &»  UmibB  ei  fcnir 
FqP(Q0,  In  one  of  the<2)iapeU  19  a  bQautiAiltabeiDtcb  eup^ 
fKHTted  by  aogels  of  bFpnj&Q  gik.  Tbe  outsiile  of  Baata  M«r 
lia  Mpiggiore  do^e^  aoi  fully  corresp«»i<l  iataagoii^oee  wHb 
line  interior.  Itsroof  ia  crowQfiii  wiUi  two  domes  and  a  miar 
flhapen  Bteeple.  On  one  side  iitands  an  Egyptijan  Obelisk^ 
lakes  froBi  the-tonib  of  Augustus ;  and  ^n  Ih^  otber>  a  cow 
kimn  fc0n\  tbe  teof^le  of  Peace,  j|iiri»oafited  by.  a  statue  of 
ibe  Madonna.  ■ 

T^  chuf  oh  of  Si.  Maria  of  tbe  Angels  possesses  aa  in- 
terest eirtiiely  difierejot  from  IhH  of  the  one  just  described* 
It  stsmds^  on  the  ruins  of  Dioeletiaa's  Baths,  aad  in  fact  once 
fQrmed>  part  of  that  imperial  and  luxuiious  establiduneni^ 
ivfaicli  .co¥eredH9everal  aer^  IVfichael  Angeto  converted 
tbatiyeftion  which  was  denominated  the  ]tystiiaif  or  tbe  arei^i 
1m  wrestlers  and  gMiatoffa  in  ujipleasant  weather,  into  Ae 
fresent  church,  aad  made  it  one  of  tbe  grandest  in  Rome* 
Its  form  is  perfect,  being  a  €rreek  Cross,  from  the  intatseo* 
^n  of  whidv  every  object  m  the  ^ifice  may  be  dbtinctly 
Been.  The  nasre  is  ~neAsly,ti^.o  hundred  feet  in  fengdb^  and 
Mpwards  of  one  hundred  in  height,  supported  by  antique  co» 
IttBuis  of  graaifte,  sixleeii  feet  in  circumteenGe.  On  the 
splendid  Koosaie  payameatis  a  delineation  of  tbe  £eli{rtic,  ex^ 
jaJba^ng  the  signs  >of  tbe  zodiac,  the  most  remarkaUe  stars 
within  the  .Miaib  of  the  solar  patfe^  and  the  .feae^  of  the 
dbarolv  all  finely  exeouted*  ;Th«i  line  extends-  diagonally 
the  lei^y^th  of,  the  duirch.  In  tbe  vestibule,  jrhjch  was  one 
fif.the  hoi  baths  of  Dioclelian,  am  the  tomtbs  of*  Salvator 
&CMMI  and  Cario  Maratta,iwa  emiiieat  aitkits.  That  of  the 
fovamr  is  of  biBauttfttl  ii^ite  tnarble,  coa»pri«iqg  a  status  of 
hiais^,iwidi  two  ehiidran  at  the  basia^  mA  a  viery  seat  ap« 
pvopiiate  rascriptiim. 

I  flsafde  twjo  exeiiFsioBs  to  St*  PanPs^wtthoat  lAe  ivalls,  sev 
vetat  mA6B  {torn  the  city,  tsduag  in  my  way  several  n^ter- 
mediate  objects,  among  the  most  interesting  of  whiefa  are 
Monte  Testaccio,  the  Jomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Cemetery.  The  Mons  Testaceus,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  old  Romans^  situated  near  the  lef);  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
is  nearly  two  huadired  feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  hundred 
fe^titt  Gir<»oafemaice..  It  ia  entirely  «rti8<5ia],  eqmii»a0i  of 
beokBn  poscelakv  thufqwa  ontas  rtfiise  wam>  by  werkaften  ia 
the  potterkn.  ;  It  is  m^  fiMiered  widi  gieea  «wwl,  and  on< 
its  ^aammit  ca  sMMid  fentiiral  Is  eetebratedi  resevfiMvAg  ^ 
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ttocieiit  SaimtiajHU  Not  far  from  its  baie,.  ntWB  i»  tbe  height 
^f  aboul  130  feet  tKe  proud  aod  substantial  pyramid}  id  ho* 
nour  of  Caitts  Cestius,  the  purveyor  for  the  feasts  of  the 
gods,  who  eeems  to  have  possessed  nothing  beyond  official 
dignity,  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  distinction.  A  lateral  door, 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  opens  into  the  spacious  raolt,  arch- 
ed at  top,  in  which  the  sarcophagus-  was  depoeiiled,  in  the 
style  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  A  cicerone  ^conducted  us 
down  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  vacant,  murky,  and  .gloomy 
sepulchre,  pointing  out  the  half  obliterated  frescos  iipon  the 
roof.  But  it  contains  little  diat  deserves  the  attention  bf  the 
VMMtant.  The  name  of  the  wealthy  Roman  ■  is  pompously 
displi^ed  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  exterior*  ^ 

The  b<irying*ground  for  strangers  is  not  less4>eaut!irul  and 
Inter^ting  thm-the  Protestant  Cemetery^  at  Leghorn,  de- 
scribed- in)  a  ^former  letter.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  an  exaet 
square,  enclosed  by  ^  m^iat  ten  feet  in  wid&  and  fifteen  in 
depth,  ( faying  bare  the  pavement  of  the  old  Ostian  Way* 
The  sides  of  the  entrenchment  are  neatly  walled  up  with 
•abstantial  masonry,  «nd  a  draw4>ridge,  with  a  gate^  kepi 
locked,  forms  the  only  entrance.  Copses  of  pine,  yew,  eUn^ 
acacia,  and  other  shrCibs,  together  witha  coat  of  rank  grass 
enamelled  with  the  red  poppy  and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers, 
shade  the  grounds,  l^f  conceiJifig  4he  beautiful  white  mar- 
ble monumente  rising  amidst  the  foliage.  Here,  as  at  Leg- 
horn uni  Naples,  rest  the  remains  of  several  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Among  the  tombs  of  ^trangisn^,  which  most  inte- 
rested us,  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Doctoi'  John  BeU,  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  book  on  Italy  has  lately  been  pidiiisiMsd* 
The  tomhof  Perey  B.  Shelley,  the  friend^f  JLprd  Byron, 
who  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  ia  among  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  new  cemetery>  contiguous  to  the  old 
one.  His  epitaph  is  as  eccentric  as  was  the  <^racler  of  his 
muse.  It  consists  of  an  odd  quotation  from  the  Tempest  f»f 
Shakspeare: 

**  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 
But  dpth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rieh  «iid  strange.^ 

By  the^de  of  the  road,  between  the  tomb  of  Caius  CesV 

tius  and  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  little  shrine  said  to  be 

"erected  on  ^e  snot,  wheiw  ihe  two  Apostles  parted  jtist  be* 

Ibre  their  execution.     A  Latin  ioscriptioB  ^eoois  the  meurti- 


M  event  of  tbe  laH  meeitpg.  The  identity  of  fke  eceaei 
and  even  the  fact  of  an  interview,  rests  on  a  vague  tradition* 
St  Paul's  without  the  watis,  once  second  <M»ly  to  St*  Peter'a 
ifi  its  dimensioQs  and  raagnificeooe,  is  now  a  mass  of  hleafc 
fuios,  haviqg  been  a  few  years  since  destroyed  by  fire.  Use- 
less as  was  this  -sploBdid  temple)  in  the  deserts  of  the  Cam* 
pagna,  where  there  are  no  inhabitants  within  qnHes  of  jta 
doorsi  it  is  painful  to  behold  such  a  wreck  of  the  arts«  Mas- 
sive and  beautiful  fluted  pillsu's  of  the  Corialhiaa  order,  shi** 
vered  and  calcined  by  the  flames,  strew  a  mosaic  pavement 
about  350  feet  in  length,  and  half  that  distaiice  in.breiadth* 
The;  whole  area  is  covered  with  the  stumps,  shafts,  and  frag- 
ments of  cafMta^  and  friezes*  No  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  immei^^e  qolumns,  many  of  which  were 
from  the  tomb  of  Adnan,  rose  along  the  nave  and  aisles  of 
this  proud  temple,  formingcolonnades  and  vistas  of  unequal- 
led splendour.  A  monk  from  a  neigbbouhog  convent,  the 
few  inmates  of  which  are  pallid  with  sickness,  and  starving 
amidst  the  waste  by  which  they  are  surrounded j  conducted 
Us  through  his  own  doistei^,  and  ovear  the  sad  remains  of  the 
church*  prolonging  his  services  as  much  as  pos»ble,  with  the 
hope  ofaugmenliRg  his  fee.  Behind  tbe  place  where  the 
high  altar  once  stood,  now  strewed  with  the  moken  scoria  of 
its  precious  gems,  he  showed  the  reputed  tomb  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  form  of  a  subterranean  vault,  with  a  small  altar,  be- 
fore which  a  taper  is  still  k«pt  burning,  and  flings  its  dim  rays 
upon  the  surrounding  ruins. 

In  a  second  visit.to  St.  Paul's,  we  extended  our  ride  two 
miles  farther  on  towards  Ostia,  to  a  place  where  it  is  said  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  many  of  his  proselytee 
euflered  martyrdom.  To  whatever  degree  of  ciedibility  the 
legend  may  be  entitled,  it  has  been  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  to  impart  peculiar  sanjctity  to  the  scene  of  sufier- 
ing ;  and  here  three  other  churches  have  been  erected,  in  the 
very  depths  of  theCampagoa,  forming  the  remotest  outposts 
ki  tile  chain  of  ecclesiastical  fortresses  eacifvHiig  Rnip, 
The  solitudes  in  this  region  are  abs<^utely  appalUog..  There 
is  wot  to  ray  recollection  a  single  dwelling  on  die  road,  an 
the  whole  distance  of  four  or  Ave  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Olimipeee  of  the  Tiber,  rolling  thraugb  such  a  per- 
fect desert,  in  silent  and  sullen  grandeuf ,  onj^  serve  to 
deepen  the  picture  of  desolation.  Deep  excavations  haiw 
made  An  tiio  undulating  surface,  for  oibtaiaiBg  tufo. 
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We  saw  tere  aod  there  a  shepberd*  tending  his  lloek  of  sheep 
and  goats  on  the  green  but  lonely  waste.  The  most  inte- 
reating  of  the  group  of  churches,  standmg  within  a  few  rods 
of  one  another,  is  ^  Paul's  of  the  Three  Fountains.  It  is 
intrinsically  a  pretty  temple,  rich  in  its  decorations,  among 
which  are  two  columns  of  green  porphjnry,  extremely  beauti- 
ful. But  this  chapel  relies, chiefly  on  its  associatipns,  for 
its  attractions  both  to  pilgrims  and  travellers.  In  one  cor«> 
netr  sta^s  a  white  marble  pillar,  protected  by  an  iron  grate, 
and  a  Latin  ini^criptton  states  that  it  is  the  identitcai  block, 
on  which.  St.  Paul  was  beheade^*  One  of  the  two  monks; 
who  seem  to  be  tl»  sole  residents  ui  the  vtcintty  of  these 
three  churches,  coK^filmed  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition, 
and  was  very  loquacious  in  biting  authorities.  But  the  mar- 
Ue  block,  (an  odd  material  fyr  the  par|>oses  of  decapitation,) 
is  not  the  greatest  wonder  in  this  mat'vellous  shrine.  Along 
the  walls  are  three  fountains,  which,  according  to  the  same 
legendary  (ales,  burst  forth  alt  at  once  in  a  miraculous 
manner.  The  friar  scooped  up  a  ladle  fidl  of « the  water  and 
gave  us  to  drink.  It  wa^  found  to  be  pure  and  refreshing. 
Two  or  three  squalid  peasants,  who^  were  journeying  from 
the  mouth  of  the  'Hb^  16  Rome,  and  who  here  halted  to 
kneel  at  the  holy  altar,  also  drank  at  the  fountains,  as  if  there 
was  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  draught 
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SOME  C0T7TIKITED TOMB  OF  TASSO — COSSINI  PALACE— MOUNT 

JANlCrLUM — FOUNTAIN  OP  PAUX  V. VILLA  DORIA  PAMFILt 

DORIA  PALACE ^SCENB  UPON  THE  COBSO PALAZZO  BOSPI- 

OLXOSI— OUIDO'S  AURORA-i-GALLEKY. 

/line,  1826. — A  solitary  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Tasso 
afforded  me  great  pleasure.  It  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Ono» 
frio,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum,  overhanging  the 
ancient  gardens  of  Ceesar,  and  commanding  a  chaming 
view  of  Rome.  A  small  terraoe  in  front  is  beautifully^  sha- 
ded with  elms,  and  the  cloisters  of  the  Convent,  in  which 
the  great  epic  poet  of  modern  Italy  died  in  penury,  exhibit 
an  air  pf  deep  seclusioii.  My  visit  was  at  evening*  Findr 
ing  no  one  in  the  vicinity,  I  entered  die  church:  alone  to  look 
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for  ibe  tomb*  A  joun^  friar,  the  oiily  person  in  ihe  chapel, 
happened  to  be  koeeUog^  at  his  vespers  on  the  T^ry  slab  in 
the  pavement,  which  covers  the  dust,  and  19  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  divine  poet.  The  kmd-rhearted  ecclesias- 
tic, guessing  my  errand,  rose  and  ailer  pointing  to  the  spot 
without  uttering  a  word,  kpelt  at  a  little  distance  to  finish  his 
evening  deVotions.  I  followed  his  example  in  kneeling,  for 
the  lesspiotts  purpose  of  enabling  me  in  the  x>b8curity  of 
twilight  to  read  the  inscription^  which  was  found  tor  be  as 
follows  :'— "  Torquati  Tassi  ossk  hie  jacent" — here  rest  the 
remains  of  Torquato  Tasso. ,  He  died  in  1644,  at  the  age 
of  ^51,  afler  a  series  of  persecutions  and  misfortunes,  such 
aa  Italian  genius  seems  to  have  been  destined  in  all  cases  to 
experience,  amidst  the  collision  of  parties,  the  intolerance  of 
the  church,  the  tyranny  of  petty  sovereignties,  and  the  jea- 
lousies of  individuals.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  slab  cover- 
ing his  ^hes,  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  conr 
sisting  of  a  marble  tablet,  bearing  a  long  L^tin  epitaph ;  a* 
beautiful  medallion  of  the  poet,  with  other  decorations  in 
good  taste,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

On  the  14thy  all  our  party  went  to  the  Corsini  Palace, 
situated  beyond  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  principal  object  of  our  visit  was  to  look  at  the  gallery 
of  statues  and  pamtings.  Of  the  former  the  number  is 
small  and  ubinteresting,  in  comparson  with  the  museums  at 
the  Capitol  and  Vatican ;  but  the  collection  of  pictures  con- 
tains some  of  the  choicest  specimens  we  have  found  in  Italy. 
The  walls  of  several  apartments  are  covered  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  first  artists,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  mean 
worii  in  the  gallery.  Before  all  others,  I  had  almost  said 
here  cfg  elsewhere,  ^s  an  Ecce  Homo^  the  head  of  die  Saviour, 
by  Guercino.  It.is  a  sublime  efiart  of  the  mighty  master,  and 
will  produce  an  emotion  in  every  mind,  however  unschooled 
in  the  arts. 

From  the  Corsini  Palace,  we  pursued  our. excursion  to 
the  summit  of  Janiculum,  whence  a  ^splendid  panoramic 
vi^w  of  Rome  and  its  envk'ons  w|is  obtained.  Near  the  top 
is  the  noble  Fountain  of  Paul  Y.  one  of  the  finest  among 
the  hundred,  which  pi^fy,  refresh,  and  adorn  .the  imperial^ 
city.  Not  merely  a  brook,  but  a  river^  brought  thirty-five 
miles  in  an  aquedttet^  h^re  gushes  through  five  apertures  in  a 
wall,  and  descends  in  foam  into  a  magnificent  marble  basin* 
Between  the  silver  streams  are  halC  a^  dozen  4splefidid<Icmic 
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columns  of  red^granite,  surmounted  by  n  rich  frieze,  all  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Nerva. 

Passing  out  of  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrasno,  which  spans 
the  old  Aurelian  Way,  we  visited  the  Tllla  Doria  Pamfili,  be- 
toiiging  to  a  descendant  of  the  Genoese  Liberator.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the -environs  of  Rome*  being 
about  four  miles  in  circuit.  The  grounds  are  filled  with 
groves,  walks,  lakes,  and  fountains,  much  resembling  in 
style,  the  gardens  at  Tersailles^  In  some  instances^  the 
woods  and  waters  are  fine.  The  most  ronspicuous  tree  is 
the  pine,  risirifg  to  a  moderate  height,  with  a  fiat  spreading 
top.  In  the  embedishment  of  this  park,  art  has  done  too 
much.  Every  object  has  been  distorted,  and'  few  of  the 
negligent  graces  of  nature  are  left. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  the  Doria  Palace  in  the  Corso. 
It  is  a  large  and  magnificent  structure,' presenting  a  hand- 
some front  to  the  streets  The  apartments  ai-e  generally 
elegant :  one  of  them  is  peculiarly  splendid,  the  walls  being 
covered  with  mirrors,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Serra,  at 
Genoa.  The  gallery  of  pictures  comprises  a  rare  collection 
Two  of  the  finest  are  Cain  slaying  Abel,  and  Belisarius^ 
both  hy  Salvator  Rosa.  The  latter  fs  an  admirable  produc* 
tion,  characterized  by  all  the  wild  and  gloomy  grandeur  of  its 
author's' imagination.  A  landscape  view  is  in  perfect  harmo* 
ny  with  the  character  oTthe  hero;  who  is  represented  with  an 
erect  form  and  undaunted  brow,  treading  amidst  ruins. 
There  ts  sublimity  in  the  angry  Sky,  and  forests  shattered  by 
the  storm.  The  contrast  between  such  a  scene  and  ^ome  of 
Claude  Lorraine's  soft,  sunny,  and  quiet  landscapes,  in  the 
same  collection,  is  peculiarly  striking.  There  is  not  a  wider 
difihrence  between  the  poetry  of  Thompson  and  Byron. 
Several  of  Claude^s  most  finished. pieces,  are  in  this  gallery. 
For  one  of  them,  not  more  than  four  feet  square,  an  English 
nobleman  offered  $20,000.  He  is  wholly  inimitable  and  in 
comparable  in  his  department,  as  far  tfvnscending  other 
artists  in  ruraf  scenery,  as  Raphael  does  in  portraits. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  for  an  hour  dirov^  the  Corso.  to 
look  at  the  living,  moving,  and  busy  world  of  fhshion.  The 
display  in  this  street,  between  6  and  7  o'clock  each  evening, 
is  li  spectacle  worth  Seeing.  Eyes  which  have  slept  away 
the  day,  then  begin  to  sparkle,  and  the  reigii  of  pleasure  com* 
mences.  A  spirit  of  rtvalship  in  show  -and  Itixory,  some- 
thing in  the  a^le  of  the  old  patricians,  stfil  prevtUls  amoof 
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the  Romtna.  Many  ik^  thifir  Qoacbes,  horses,  and  equ^^ 
ges,  arO'Spleadid.  The  carriage  of  Torlonia  the  banker, 
alias  the  Duke  pf  Brtioctano,  w:as  obser?ed  among,  the  fore<- 
most  pf  the  glittering  throng,  drawn  by  palfreys,  and  bearing 
the  .ee!etttcb^,as  of  pui!idiased  nobility. 
.  We  ^ere  this,  evening  honoured  with  aoe^U  fron)  Signo;: 
Trentanove,  the  celebi^ed  sculptor,  whose  reputation. is  so 
weU  known  to  our  countrymen,  as  the  pnpil  and  successor 
of  Cano.?a.  He  sat  wi^  us  An  hour,  and  we  were  delight- 
ed With  aninlerview»  which  subsequeiatly  led  to  a^  more  in* 
ttmale  acqu^ntaqoei  He  is  yetv<|uite  a  young  nwn,  band- 
aom  lAhis  pJmon,  with  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  keen  dark 
eye.  ,  CreKaus  and  intelleet  are  very,  legibly  written  iQ  the 
lines  of  his  face.  In  his  manners  he  is  modest,  affable,  and 
extremely  prepossesising,  manifesting  great  cordiality  and 
kindness  of  heart.  On.  taking  leave,  he  politely  tendered 
l^s  good  offices,  aiid  offered  any  fflcilities  in  his  power,  to 
enable  us  to  examine  the  works  of  art,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  at  Rome.  The  sec^uel  will  prove,  that  this  dct  of 
civility  was  not  a  mere  compliment,  but  resulted  in  many 
kind  attentions  and  valuable  services. 

On  the  following  day,  we  all  went  to  the  Palazzo  Rospi- 
gliosi,  standing  on  the  ruins  of  Constantine's  Baths,  in  the  \/ 
region  of  Monte  Cavallo.  In  a  pretty  garden  filled  with 
oranges,  citrons,  and  flowers,  is  a  pavilion  of  no  great  beau- 
ty, the  ceiling  of  which  is  udorued  with  the  eelelnraled  Aurora 
of  Guido,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  frescos  at  Rome.  The 
design  is  grand,  ^but  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
execution,  being  unable  to  discover  those  masterly  touches, 
which  have  caUed  forth  the  admiration  of  others.  A  quad- 
rigae or  four-horse  chariot,  is  driven  by  Phoebus.  The  heads 
of  the  horses  are  fine ;  but  the  figure,  face,  and'attitude  of  the 
god  of  day  appeared  to  us  peculiarly  awkward,  and  unworthy 
of  so  brilliant  a  divinity.  If  Phseton  did  not  drive  with  more 
spirit,  no  wonder  he  was  thrown  into  the  Po.  .  Just  above 
the  fiery  steeds  appears  the' Morning  Star,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Cupid  bearing  a  torch.  Round  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  dance 
the  Hoiirp,  in  the  shape  of  nymphs,  seven  in  number.  Their 
form^  are  gross  and  heavy,  their  legs  large,  and  their  arma 
brawny,  forming  an  odd  personification  of  those  winged,  ae^ 
rial  spirits,  yh&  are  supposed  to  tread  with  light  footsteps, 
and  fiiti)y,  almost  unperceived.  They  are  clad  in  costumes 
of  different  cgloufs,  in  which  ibe  favourite  blue  of  the  artist 
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pre^mHlDStes.  Tlie  skies  and  elouds  pvesent  ti^MeMAe 
,|NCtare  of  ^  tniDgled  hues  ^dfefleeted  bluslwBof  moraiiig. 
/  In  ffroiit  of  1li»«teed3  is  Aurora  herselfy  tlMi  pfreeurvof  "and 
v/  gtftde  of  PlHBbus*  flihe  is  represented  in  the  form  ofa  beMi* 
tiful  female,  flying  through  the  heatens  and  Kj^ting  up  the 
orient  with'tieremfleB.  •  It  i(»,  on  the  whole,  a  |»eilty  f  ictare, 
defective  as  fMMts  of  it  appi>ar  in  cfetail. 

I  ^as  much  pleased  with  a  ha^ltic  ikist  ^f  Scipio  Africa*, 
nnsyfotindat  Litemum  or  Patrta,  the  phieeof  his  eiiki^  be* 
tween  Gaeta  and  Cnrnm.  It  is  the  most  striking  bead  I  have 
seen  at  Rome.  The  venerable  warrior  and  patHot  is  repve*- 
s^nted  as  perfeetiv  bald,  andexiubitiifg  a  sear  oo^bia  ligiit 
brow.     His  face  is  strongly  marked  with  di^'Htieis  ^  ihou^H. 


LETTER  LXX  VI; 
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HOME    CONTINUED — NSRO's    1?0WEH — VILLA    ALBANI — STUPID 

OF  TRENTANOV£ ^BOROHGSE  PAtACE' — EXCUBSION  TO  IfONS 

.  SACEB — CANONIZATION  OF  A  NEW  SAINT — SUNDAT  IN    ROMS 
— SPADA  AND     FABNESE     FALACllS-^VlLLA    B0B6HESE— FI- 
\NALB  OF  THE  pope's  SAINT. 


I,  1826.— On  the  Quirinal  Hill,  stands  the  tower  on 
which  Nero  is  said  to  hove  sal  and  fiddled,  while  Rome  was 
in  flames.  Yagoe  and  improbable  as  the  tradition  .isy  we 
sou^  permission  to  enter,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
tyrant  to  the  summit,  but  were  repulsed  at  the  door.  The 
base  of  thp  monument  is  occupied  as  atnunnery,  and  of  courae 
there  is  no  admission  to  the  ceils  of  the  holy  sistediood.    - 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Yilla 
Albani,  beyond  the  Fountain  of  Termine,*  and  near  the  Porta 
Pia,  or  Gate  of  Pius  lY.  which  is  oae<>f  the  moat  magnifi.. 
cent  at  Rome.  The  villa  commands  an  enchanting  view  of 
Tivoli  and  the  Alban  Mount,  its  grounds  and  ga^ens  are 
extensive,  sloping  gently  towards  the  Campagna,  and  form- 
ing one  of  die  most  delightful  situations  in  die  suburbs  of  the 
city.    Yet  with  rail  these  natural  advantages,  Albani  exhibita 

*  This  i«  one  of  the  anost  worki  of  tb£  kind  in  the  eitj.  lUembeUish- 
neiitiuse  peeuHariy  apiropriate,  coasistUig  ^  a  statue  of  Moses  bringing 
water  from  the  rock,  ana  a  bas-relief,  representiDg  Aaron  leading  the  ts- 
nelitea  to  slake  their  Uiirst  attiie  fountain. 
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littte  teste  and  few  attmetioiifl.  lis  wate  are  laid  out  m-tha 
most  fonnal  mamiar ;  ita  squares  and  aUeya  are  all  Tight* 
angkNl;  katraea  am  daapoilad -of  tlienr>  native  aharma;  and 
it^  fouolaBBa  Toaenibla 'IteB' kwka  of  A  caoali 

Widandieeneloaura  are  three  ediiaaa,  deaigded -merely 
as  lodges,  galleries,  and  places  of  oecasinnal  roawirtfor  aoMMM- 
ment  The  f  lioaipal  adifiGe  is  loffy,  Ugbt,  and  airy,  with  a 
beautiful  pordi  extendang  thearholeWigiiki  ftont,  fifteen  or 
tw^eaty 'feet  in  depth,  supporfted  }»y  a*  king  range  of  pillars, 
lis  roof  ia  arched,  and.the  pavemattt  ia  a  splendid  aftotoic, 
cottkpoaad  of  black  and  ¥4iite  marble.  This  portieo  ia  worth 
mwethaa  ail  the  rest  of  the  buying,  on  a^ieh  immeniM 
anms  of  money  have  been  aqoandered.  Along  the  front  are 
semicircular  reoesaea,  forming  the  entrances  to  the  atair-f 
ways,  and  ornament^  with  stetuea,  buats,  and  hermea* 
With  a  fbw  exceptions  it  is  a  poor  lot  of  aonlpture. 

-At  eteaing  we  made  aAVMttursion  acrtfss  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  and  whence  down  tbaitflght  bank  of  the  Tiber,  along 
the  foot  ef  Monte  Mario,  to  the  Porta*AQgelioa,  near  the 
Tatican-^a  circuit  of  four  or  five  atdles,  affording  many  fine 
views  of  the  hills,  the  river,  the  walls,  and  the  distant  towers 
of  the  city.  For  the  greiater  part  of  the  way,  the  path  pur- 
sues the  windings  of  the  Tiber,  the  borders  of  which  are  ru« 
ral  and  flowery.  '  In  the  summer  months  this  ia  the  fashiona* 
ble  drive  with  ^bit  Romans. 

On  the  foHowing  day;  we  visited  the  Studio  of  TrentanovC. 
He  was  closeted  with  an  English  lady,  who  was  sitting  for 
her  bust ;  but  he  requeued  us  to  make  ourselves  at  home  in 
his  study,  if  it  could  aflbrd  any  amusement.  We  found  it 
rich  in  statues,  ahd  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture.  Co* 
pies  of  the  Venus  de'  Medicis  and  the  ApoUtno  are  worthy 
of  the  original  in  the  Galleiy  at  Florence.  I  was  delighted 
with  a  group  of  two  childi^en ;  one  with  a  bird,  and  the  other 
with  its  nest.  The  former  is  laughing,  and  the  latter  in  tears. 
In  attitude  and  expression,  both  are  true  to  nature.  It  is  a 
beautiful  production,  as  well  in  design  ns  in  execution,  and 
would  form  a  fine  decoration  fbr  a  drawing-room.  We  here 
found  a  gallery,  composed  of  tbo  busts  of  our  countrymen, 
from  Washington  and  Franklin  down  to  some  of  our  per* 
sonal  acquaintances,  whose  faces  were  instantly  recognized. 
In  his  general  style,  Trentanove  adheres  to  the  instructions 
of  his  great  master,  Canova,  though  not  so  rigidly  aa  to  co* 
py  his  ftults.     He  ia  an  artist  of  discriminating  mind  and 


cprrect'tastey  with  wM  the  advantages  whichthe  galleries  and 
s<iho0ls  of  Italy  ckn  atibrdw  Id  tny  opiakni  the  day  is  not 
distant,  if  it  has  not  ahready  arrived,  «%en  tbb  prodocttoiia  ^i 
his  chisel  will  rival  those  «f  his  illustrilotts  fyredecesaor*  He 
possesses  both  the  vgeniaa  and  indiutry,  to  reach  ike  highest 
eminence  in  luB  profession. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  thee  largest 
and  one  of  th^  meet  magnifieent  palaces  in  Rome.  Itis- 
sknated  on  the  left  bank  oi  tike  Tiber,  above  tlie  bri<lf;eof 
St.  Aiigelo.  The  poftieos  in  the  rear'overbang  and  look  out 
upon  the  rtver.  A  lofty  iand  noble  front  ranges  tidng  the 
street.  The  apartments  are- bodi  numerous  and  spacious. 
Some  of  them  are  extremelv  rich  in  decorations*  The 
vaulted  ceilings  are  highly  gilt.  Sheets  of  mirrors  are  hai(^ 
covered  with  Cupids  and  wreaths  of  Sowers.  Buta  c^ce 
collection  of  paintings  furnishes  the  strongest  attraction. 
The  walls  of  ten  rooms  ar^i^nficely  covered  with  4Mnie  of 
the  rarest  pictures  of  the  firsiiastistil.  It  would  he  difficuH 
to  find  a  gallery,  which  contains  a  greater  variety,  or  a  mor^ 
select  assortment  of  paintings.  Yet  there  is  no  tenant  in 
the  palace  to  enjoy  them.  ^Paulina,  tbe  sister  of  Napoleon, 
has  gone  to  the  tomb,  and  Prince  Bnrghese,  her  husband,  is 
a  wanderer  in  France  and  England,  leaving  his  Italian  villas 
and  palaces  behind. 

After  dinner  we  made  an  excursion  to  Mens  Sacer,  whither 
the  plebeian  multitude  retreated  in  rebeltion*^  and  gav<s  origin 
to  the  office  of  Tribune.  Itis  several  miles  from  Home,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  in  tbe  depth  of  the  Campagna. 
The  only  person  we  saw,  after  leaving  the  gatea  of  the  city, 
was  an  old  jman  clad  in  goat-skins,  svith  the  hairy  side  out. 
He  looked  himself  like  one  of  the  beasts  of  Ins  charge, 
bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  Pan  and  the  fabled  Satyrs. 
He  has  a  rude  hut  by  the  margin  of  the  headlong  stream,  and 
appears  to  live  entirely  alone.  The  hill,  so  renowned  in  his- 
tory, is  a  green  swell  of  modierate  elevation,  rising  like  a  ta* 
mulus  on  the  waste.  We  here  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
splendid  sunsets  I  ever  beheld,  transcending  the  boldest  and 
richest  tints  of  the  pencil.  The  west  was  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  and  imparted  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains tho  most  gorgeous  hues  of  crimson,  purple,  and  gold. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  chapel  of  Capuchins,  to 
witness  the  initiatory  step  towards  making  a  new  saint  and 
entering  him  in  the  calendar.     The  whole  process  occupied 
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three  dayii,  or  mere  fxroperiy  tkree  aigbte ;  for  all  the  exef» 
cises  took  plaoe  by  cendle-light,  when  h  is  mueh  eeeier^to 
imike  a  greet  ehow  theo  m  the  f^re  of  smidiine.  We  fowul 
flu  tmnieaee  multimde  assembleA  to  witnese  the  ^eremoBies, 
whieh  4n  themselves  aoHmnt  to  oothiag.  The  chureh^  the 
aqearee,  and  the  BtMete  in  the  Ticiiiity  wane  biilHaotly  Ulumi- 
Hated,  aad  -thronged-  to  overflowing  with  both  eexes  in  their 
best  dreasee.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid  spectacle*  A  rude 
image  of  the  Saint  was  euspended  over  the  high  altar^  wtih-a 
circle  of  brass  wire  to  form  the  tnjB  of  a  ^ry  about  his 
head.  A  congregatioo  <>f  -monks  andptiesta,  in  their  saeer* 
dotal  robes,  gathered  round  the  bnllian^  shrine  and  joined  in 
high  mass,  afler  whieh  some  exqaisite  pieces  of  tntisie  vere 
performed  in  the  finest  style*' 

I  have  new  an  image  of  this  saint'  apod  my  tables  struck 
off  for  the  oocaaion,  on  a  soaali  duddeeimo  lea^;  wilh  the 
prayer  to  be  offered  to  him  on  the  opposiljie  page*  He  was 
canonized  under  the  appellatien  of  Beato  Angelo  ^Acri, 
and  seems  to  have  been  «  missionary  some  two  or  Ihree 
hundred  years  ago.  He  is  represented  in  die  gaise  of  a 
moi^  wearing  a  loitg  beard,  a  coarse  roibOr  witih  a  gitdle 
about  his  loins,  a  crucifix  tn  hxA  hand,  and  a  death's  head  by 
his  side.  The  supplication  directed  to  be  addressed  to  him 
begins  with — ^^fOh  Beato  Angelo,  che  fi>sie  cosi  propiaie  a 
vostri  divoti,'^  and  concludes  widi  an  earnest  prayer  for  his 
intercession.  I  inquired  in  vain  for  the  peculiar  claims  of 
thi»monk  to  a  place  in  the  calendar.  It  is  a  rule  '"^th  the 
Popes  never  to  make  a  Saint*  of  a  person,  wHh. whose  eha^ 
racter  the  world  is  acquainted,  and  until  the  events  of  his  life 
have  become  mere  matter  of  tradition. 

The  act  of  canonisation  appei^red  to  be  a  festival,  rather 
than  a  solemn  religious  rite.  There  was  no  indication  of 
seriousness  in  the  audience.  The  stieet  leadiDg  from<the 
church  to  the  Fountain  of  Treviwas  kept  in  a  blase  tilt 
midnight,  and  was  ceavertadinto  the  -Corso  of  the  evening. 
It  was  constantly  thronged  with  belles  and  beaux,  promenap- 
ding  between  these  two  points,  occasionally  pausing  at  the 
Fountain,  to.  see  the  beamael'^a  £M  moon  and  the  glare  of 
vatiegated  lamps  refleeted  frem^itbe  silver  sheet  of  wal^rs, 
foaming  4iver  a  rocky  bed.  i  .rested  upon  tthe  rim  of  die 
marble  basin,  watehmg  :altemateiy  4be  beaafy  of  the  cascade 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  crowid.  Madame  de  Stael  here  lays 
the  scene  of  ^ne  of  die  'mae<';;higlily  wifu^^  paasafes  in 
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Carame ;  and  it  is  not  improbabley  th«t  some  of.  the  Reman 
multitude  Ibis  evening  whispered  sentiments  as  warm  and 
vows  as  tender,  a&  were  breathed  by  her  impassiened  lovers. 

On  Sun^y  we  went  to  Si.  Peter's  toiattend  mass  and  hear 
the  music.  By  the  side  of  the  road,  be3r<ind  the  ^rrj  of  the 
Ripetta,  several  men  were  observed  seated  upon  the  grass, 
playing  cards  for  money.  This  was  a  novehscene  to  be 
witnessed  dn  the  Sabbath,  in  the  capitai^of  lus  UoUness.  In 
Italyvas  well  as  in  France,  Sunday  is  the  great  day  of  amuse- 
nient.  The  theatres  are  open  aud  the  public  places  crowded. 
Religious  servic:es  are  performed  at  mol^iing  and  evening. 
The  lower  classes  go  to  mass  at  an  early  hour,  and  tiie  bi^er 
orders,  at  11  or  12  o'clock.  We  found  St.  Peter's  fiUed 
with  people ;  but  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  Ibe  eere;mo* 
nies.  In  one  of  the  chapels,,  half  a  dosen  females  were  bb- 
served  with^  a  numerous  group  of  pretty  girls -about  them, 
engaged  in  a  Sunday  School.  The  peculiar  doctrines  ot  the 
Catholic  ftnth  are  of  course  imbulcated*  I  have- one  of  the 
elementary  books,  put  into  the  bandsr  of  children^  now  before 
me.  It  contains  the.x;ate<^ism,  and  is  full  of  what  Protes- 
tants would  call  absurdities.  The  Catholic  religion  in  Italy 
is  essentially  different  from  the  same  faith,,  as  prbfessed  in 
the  United  States.  ' 

In  retuminglo  St.  Peter^s^a  great  crowd  was  observed  in  one 
of  the  public  squares,,  and  on  apprbaching,  we  found  ayoui^ 
jpriest  earnestly  engaged  inpreaphingvto  the  multitude.  He 
was  really  eloquent,  .powerful  in  his  elecutiony  mid  graceful 
in  his  gestures.  His  harangue  -  appeared  to  be  of  a  popular 
cast,  adapted  to  a  street  audience.  From  some  he  drew 
tears  and  from  others  sighs.  We  remained  till  the  .dose  ei 
the  exercises,  wheii  the  whole  congsogation  kneeled  upon 
the  pavement,  and  received  a  parting  benediction. 

At  evening  we  waljh^edto  tbe^Ckrlimum,-  to  attend  another 
religious  meeting.  '  The  exercises  were  just  closing  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival.  Another  oiator  had  been  holding  fbrlh 
to  an  assembly,  whioh  filled  the  arena*  They  4rere  now  all 
kneeling  upon  the  green  grass^  before  the  fdinnes  erected 
round  the  podium,  engaged  in  saying  .vespers.  Preseoily,  they 
rose,  and  marched  out  in  procession*  chanting  an  eveohig 
hymn.  A  society  of  monka,  m  brown  domiaoa  girt  .with  a 
CQrd,  bearing  the  cross  and  lighted  t^>ers^  led  the  way.  ,  The 
scene  was  full  oi  inteeeat;,  aasocialed  as  the  eeremo»ies  were 
with  such  a  localit/.  .  The  splendour  of  a  foil  moon  induced 


ua  to  linger  ftbout  t^e  rain  to  a  teto  Hour,  wsteSiu^  its  vtn^ing 
aspects,  ftfi:d  mmng  \a  its  dedolele  ardies.  There  is  a 
ciutriniiig  walk  upon  tliie  brow  of  the  CGBliao  Hill,  bord^ed 
with  parterres  of  bright  ilowersy  shaded  with  young  elms, 
and  famished  with  embowered  seats.  It  is  within  a  fanindred 
paces -of  the  Ctriiseum^  and  commands  a  perfect  view  of  the 
exterior. 

On  the  19th  I  visited  the  Palazzo  Spada,  a  monstroas, 
half-des^ed>  palace,  surrounding  spacious  quadrangular 
courts,  with  niches  above^  occupied  by  gods  and  saints. 
The  most  interestiiig  work  in  the  palace,^nd  the  principal 
object  of  my  visil,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Pompey,  at  the 
base  of  which  Gsdsar  &U*  There  is  some  doubt  a»  to  its 
identity,  and  the  authedtimty  of  the*  tradition.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  a  vault  under  a  street,  io  the  vi<Hnity  of 
Pompeiy's  Foruixu  At  ^U  events^  it  is  a  statue^  of  some 
merit,  representing  a  warrior  in^an  imposing  attitude,,  with  a 
fine  exhibition  of  muscles*  His  right  arm  is  otitstretehed  ; 
in  his  left  hand  heliokis  a!  globe ;  and  a  sword  hapgS'  at  his 
side.  I  oould  perce^ive  no  reason  why  it  might  net  be  the 
Qonqcwror  of  the  East. 

Fj>om  the  Spada  palace,  I  went  to  the  Palazzo  Famese, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  immense  pile,  fte  ma- 
teriala  of  which  were. drawn  from  the  Coliseum,  that  ex- 
hautless  quarry  whence  many^  of  the  embellishments  of 
modern  Rome  have  been  vderived.  The  barbarous  act  of 
plunder  is  ndit  redeemed  by  the  magmficenoe  of  the  palacoi 
although  its  exterior  surpasses^  in  loftiness  and  architectural 
gHaodeur  any  similar  edifide  in.  the  city.  It  is  three  stories 
hi^;  the  first  of  the  Doric,  the  second  of  the  Ionic, 
add  the  third  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  frieze  is  particu*- 
larly  admired  for  its  elegance.  -  On  the  public  square  in  front 
are  two*  basins  of-griiBil^,  of  an  oval  form,  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five*  in  depth.  They  were  found  in  the 
baths  of  GaTaoalla,  and  are  bow.  used  as  the  reservoirs  of 
two  copious  {buntains. 

In  the  court  I  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
from  her  tomb'  on  the  Ap{>tan  Way.  ^  It  is  composition,  en- 
crusted with  Parian  marble,  sculptured  with  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  eapacious  enough  to  hold  all- the  Patrician  ashes 
of  ancient  Rome,  Climbing  a  noble  flight  of  stairs,  I  exami- 
ned the  celebrated  frescos  of  Aimibal  Caracc^.  This  enor- 
mous palace,  in  which  &  small  family  mi^  easily  be  lost, 
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ftnd'  Hie  salcMMis  of  vMcM  are  sileot  aad^eliseiio^iiy  is  Itt^BB* 
•eat  oecupied  by  the  Nea^itan  mtniater  to  ^  Papal  Cuoit. 

In  the  ai^efDOon  I  walled  to  'the  ViMaBorghase,  wbkh  ia 
withaut  the  walls  of  the  city,  spreading  nor&Mrijr  from  the 
base  of  the  Pinciaa  Hill.  It » three  miibs  io'cirooin^Bceiiee, 
embracing  a  park,  somewhat  in  the  English  style,  the  woods, 
walks,  fountains,  and  other  embellishments  of  which,  display 
much  taste  in  ruraLscenerj,  furnishing  a  striking  contrast  to 
ordinary  Italian-garotoos.  The|inie,  ilez^  and  elm,-  ai»  among 
the  most  conspicuons  trees.  Brdad  avoiuea  for  eavriages 
are  laid  put  in  all  directions,  which  are  open  to  tiie  public,  and 
form  a  charming  dme«  Jiist  beyond^ the  entranee,  two  vis* 
•tas  open  at  right  angles,  at  the  exfyemittes  of  which,  are 
Grecian  temples,  forming  beauliiitl'  tenninatiotib*  Statues, 
fouiAnins,  and  pwriliBns,  fill  the  woods* 

I  trod  niosi  of  the  umbrageous  patl|8,  and^it  length  came 
to  the  principal  lodge,  which  is  lost  among  the  trees.  It  ia 
a  noble  edifice  fiHed  with  the  works  of  ark  Numerooa 
salcena  open  into  a  spacious  hallr  femiag  the  vestilMiile,  the 
>nulled  roof  of  which  is  highly  embellished.  On  the  wall, 
facing  the  front  door,  is  the  celebrated  equestrian  statue,-  in 
alto^ievo,  nf  Cunias,  leaping  into  the  gulf  which  c^pened 
in  the  Roman  Forum. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  ikut  Pope  give  Ike  finiaUn^ 
toueh  ti>  his  new  saint.  At  8  o'clock  he  brashed  along 
throogh  the  cottgregated  moHitiide,  blessinglhe  people  as  he 
passed,  who  all  prostrated-  thempehea  upon  the  pavement. 
Prayers  were  said,  and  hymns  ef  beatification,  sung.  The 
whole  front  of  the  churchy  and  the  streets  in  the  vicinity, 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  .At  the  eenolusion  of  the  oere* 
monies,  a  splendid  volley  of  fire^irafrka  was  let  off,  on  the 
square  in  front  of  Ihe  chapel ;  and  the  modem  saint,  like  the 
ancient  prophet,  might  be  said  to  hnveasceniled  in  a  chariot 
of  flame.  The  nocturnal  festival  was  pmlonged  to  a  lata 
hour.  Houses  hung  with iMmoera  of  ^eiirasoii,  and  baleomas 
filled  with  circles  of  Reman  beauty,  certainly  presented  a 
brilliant  spectacle.  ' 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning,  word  came  that 
the  churdi  of  die  Capuchins  was  bmrnt  down,  from  the  ilhi- 
mination  of  the  dight  previous.  -  Here  was  a  most  ominous 
and  nnkicky  ocenrrence,ras  well  for  his  Holiness  as  his  Saint- 
ship.  Although  Beiito  Angeio  eooM  work  ed^r  niimoilea, 
and  excite  celeatial  flames,  he  could  ftot  use  the  backet  and 
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ffietidi  teff estrial  fires.  His  own  image  aad  the  .brazen  radii 
of  h»  glory  saffiired  in  ^  oonflagratioD.  This  catastrophe 
vm»  hurd  of  explanation,  and  staggered  the  faithful.  In 
other  omialries^  it  would  be  accounted  a  judgment  from  hea- 
ven, fi»ff  the-moekery  of  deifying  a  monk.  After  finishing  our 
cofl^>  we  walked  rto  the  scene  of  desolation,  which  last  eve- 
iB^ttg  was  BO  brilliant  and  so  gay.  The  front  of  the  chapel 
was  entirely  consumed,  and  other  parts  sustained  much  ii\jury« 
finders  were  strewed  among  the  wreaths,  with  which  the 
brows  of  madonnas  and  saints  •wecft-entwined.  While  other 
ariides  of  fumitare  were  seaored,  it  is  remarkable,  thai  the 
splendid  picture  of  Guide's  Arefaangel,  denominated  the  Ca- 
tholic Apollo,  passed  toough  the  flames  without  detriment, 
although  it  was  suspended- over  an  altar  near  the  front  door. 
It  is  a  noble  production,  perhaps  the  chef  d'cBUvres  of  its  au- 
thor. Copies  of  it  have  been  molliplied  without  numBer.  The 
Archangel  Is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  treading  upon  the 
Bnnce^of  Darkness.         ^  • 
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K03IE  CONTITS^ED — BAKBERINI  TALACE STTOIO  OF  CANOVA 

THORWALDSEN — -COLONNA     PALACE MICHAEL    ANOELO's 

STATT7E  OF  MOSES— HSTUDiO  OF  CAMUCCtNI — SCSAXSA  PALACE 

--•ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST.  JOHN PALAZZO  FAKNBSINA — JEWS 

AT  RdMB— VILLA  MA'PTEI — CHTTROB  6V   SAINT    STEPHEN — 
STUBIO  OF  LAND!  AND  CAVAUERE. 

Jtinc,  1826. — ^The  morning. of  the  20th  was  occupied  in  a 
visit  to  ihe  Barberini  Palace,  which  possesses  few  external 
altcactions^  In  the,  vestibule  is  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Pietro 
da  Cortoalu  The  collection  of  statues  is  indifferent,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  pieces,  ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo. 
In  the  gallery  are  many^gpod  pictures,  among  which,  are  an 
exact  copy  of  Guide's  Archangt^l,  mentioned  above,  and  a 
duplicate  of  LaFornarioa*  by  Raphael  himself. 

*  The  next  day  Signer  Trentanove  was  so  polite  as  to  ct^ll 
aad  accompany  us  to  the  Studio  of  Canova,  which  now  be- 
longs to  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  is  rented  to  a 
third  .person*  We  were  ushered  at  .once  into  a  numerous 
collection,  of  models  and  njiarbles,  which  to  unpractised  eyeBy 
VOL.  II*  .30  - 
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appeared  to  possess  ezlnum&iaiy  merit    Bat  it  is  ih$  pre* 

▼ailing  opinion  in  Italy,  diat  Canova  made  few  fouiU^as  sta^ 

tues.     To  others  I  leave  die  task  of  criticisiii  and  ^senstur e  : 

be  it  mine  to  admire  and  praise  die  man,  who  ooukl  call  sih^ 

light,  such  graceful,  and  animated  beings  from  th^  marj^. 

He  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  beauty ;  and  ill 

delicacy,  in  tenderness  of  expression,  in  softness^  and  reposei 

he  appears  to  me  almost  without  a  rival.     Of  this  remark, 

his  Sleeping  Loves,  his  Cupid,  and  Psyche,  farnisb  strikiog 

illustrations.     His^enases  are  numerous,  presented  in  mn 

endless  variety  of  attitudes.     Some  of  them  are  exquisilely 

beautiful.     Their  forms  are  light  aiid  symmetrical  as  asgeW* 

In  the  delicacy  of  hands,  feet,  and  anUes,  it  appears  to  raoi 

he  has  improved  upon  the  aneieots;  but  as  die  latter  a|e 

supposed  to  be  perfect,  the  former  4s,  accused  of  refining  upon 

nature.     May  not  something  be  ascribed  to  die  ordinal  mo« 

dels,  which  artists  have  copied  ?    The  standard  of  female 

beauty  is  surely  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  I  am  jMitisfied, 

that  one  of  Titian's  living  Venuses  would  not  be  admired  by 

a  person  of  delicate  and  refined  taste.  ' 

This  Studio  contains  a  copy  of  the  Venus  in  die  Pilti 
palace  at  Florence-,  which  is  fully  eqfaal  to  the  original.  iL 
group  of  Graces  touch  the  earth  with  fairy  footsteps,  as  if 
diey  had  just  lighted  upon  our  sphere., ,  But  the  moat  inirni- 

*  table  of  all  the  pieces,  is  a  small  statue  of  I^auUna,  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese,  who  might  be  made  very  be^tiful,  and  still 
be  true  to  nature,  if  her  personid  charms  are  not^exagge- 
rated.  She  is  represented  in  the  character  of  a  Yenu^,.veiy 
slightly  draped,  sleepmg  upon  a  couch.  The  Paphian  queea 
herself,  did  not  possess  more  beauty,  lightness  of  form,  grace, 
and  ease,  than  does  this  statue. 

On  the  same  day,  we  visited  the  two  Stodii^f  d^  -justly 
celebrated  Thorwaldsen.  Signor  Trentanbve  introduced  da 
to  the  gfeat  artist,  whom  we  found  in  one  of  his  i^iops,  plmy* 
ing  with  his  dog.  He  is  now  at  the  age  of  about  60 ;  in  lua 
person,  short  and  thick  set ;  with  a  full^  face,  grey  hair,  well 
dressed,  and  a  profusion  of  Italian  lings  upon  his  fingers. 
He  is  a  Dane  by  birth,  self-educated,  without  a  family,  and 
has  acquired  a  princely  fortune  by  his  profession.  In  his 
manners,  he  is  plain  and  unassuming.  He  is  the  most  pro* 
minent  artist  now  in  Italy,  universally  kno#n,  and  as  univ«f^ 
sally  admired.  In  the  estimation  of  the  public,  he  was  in  aid- 
vance  of  Canova,  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  splendid 

^    additions  have  sijice  been  made  to  his  reputation.    His  forte 
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lie6iiiba«*i«Ue&4  tat  h^esecok  in  ajil  the  departments  of 
^  profession. 

The.  ficst  statue  we  examined  in  bis  shop,  would  not  justify 
the  foregeittg  panegyric.  It  was  a  Mars,  with  a  contracted, 
short-  face,  a  square  nose,  and  without  dignity  or  grandeur. 
The  next  article,  the  Triumph  of  Alexander,  a  series  of  bas- 
si-rUievi^  corrected  our  first  impressions,  and  gave  us  an  ex- 
alted, idea  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  this  artist.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  the  present  age ;  splendid  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution.  But  his  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
made  ibr  a  church,  in  his  native  country,  may  be  considered 
as  bis^  chef  d'cBuvres.  He  is  said  to  be  better  pleased  with 
the  face  of  the  Saviour,  than  with  any  other  of  his  works.  It 
iS'iodeed  divine*  Nothing  can  exceed  it  in  majesty,  dignity, 
and  sweetness.  The  best  judges  regard  it  as  a  masterly 
conception,  embodied  with  admirable  skill.  In  most  cases. 
Apostles-  look  all  alike  ;  but  Thorwaldsen  has  contrived  to 
giT^  to  his  group  a  wonderful  variety  of  expression,  suited  to 
their  characters. 

He  has  just  finished  a  colossal  horse  for  Poland.  So 
far  as  we  could  jodge  of  such  a  work  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, it  is  unequalled,  in  attitude,  spirit,  and  the  justness 
of  its  proportions.  The  head  of  the  steed  is  fourteen 
feet  from  the  pedestal,  and  his  body  js  about ,  twenty  feet  in 
length.  '^  His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder ;"  ^ud  a  proud- 
er or  more  fiery  charger  never  trod  the  e^BLrth.  The  statue 
of  Copernicus  is  another  work  of  great  merit.  It  is  larger 
than  life.  The  astronomer  is  represented  in  a .  sitting  con- 
templative posture,  homing  in  his  hand  his  own  planetary 
system. 

In  jiis  conception  and  expression  of  the  beautiful,  Thor- 
waldsen. is  equally  successful  as  in  his  productions  of  a 
loftier  and  more  mai^culine  character.  Of  this  remark,  his 
Shepherd  furnipheaia  striking  illustiiation.  It  is  a  faultless 
statue,  personifying  aU  the  gentleness,  innocence  and  quiet 
of  a  pastoral  life*  A  small  Mercury  is  another  playful  effort, 
evincing  the  versatility  of  his  talent  and  his  admirable  skill. 

In  the  aflernoon,  we  went  to  the  Colonna  palace,  which  i^' 
among  the  largest  w^d  most  splendid  at  Rome.  The  Prince, 
who  is  proprietor,  residea^t  Naples.  He  is  a  descendant  of 
the  illostrioas  family,  renowned  in  the  history  of  Italy,  and 
celebrated  among  other  things,  for  their  friendship  to  Pe- 
tracb*    The  prineipal  gi^ery  is  two  hundred  feet  in  lengthy 
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supported  by  beautiful  columns,  with  a  lofty  unshed  c^ling* 
It  is  filled  with  the  works  of  art.  On  opposite  sides  )ire  two 
curious  cabinets ;  one  of  mosaic,  made  at  Florence  ;  and  the 
other  of  wood,  manufactured  by  a  German.  Among  the 
most  interesting  pictures,  are  portraits  of»  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, by  Titian.  Two  Of  the  Colonna  family  were  painted  by 
Vandyck.  The  gallery  contains  some  line  productions  of 
the  Flemish  S<^ooL  There  are  few  statues,  and  none  of 
great  excellence.     The  marble  tables  are  •extremely  elegant; 

Towards  evening  I  rambled  to  the  chnrch  of  San  Pictro 
in  Yincolo,  situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Roman  Forum.  An 
old  monk,  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  convent,  conducted 
me  to  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  principal  object  of 
my  visit  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  work  to  call  forth 
extravagant  panegyrics,  as  well  as  severe  criticisms — one 
proof  among  others,  that  it  is  not  of  an  ordinary  stamp. '  It 
is  of  white  marble,  exquisitely  wrought,  whatever  may  be  the 
defects  in  the  design.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  is  seated  in  his 
robes,  expressing  great  dignity  in  his  attitude,  as  well  as  m 
his  face..  Two  rays,  emanating  from  his  brow,  certainly 
give  him  an  awkward  appearance,,  and  have  led  certain  con«> 
noiseurs  to  take  the  statu^by  the  horns.  There  are  several 
good  pictures  in  this  church,  which  is  also  rich  in  marbles. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Studio  ^f  Camuecini,  the 
greatest  living  painter  in^  Italy,  whbse  two  historical  pictures 
in  the  Palazzo  Reale  at.  Naples,  and  two  others  in  .the  Royal 
Palace  at  Capodi  Monte,  had  raised  ^expectations,  not  des- 
tined to  disappointment  in  an  examination-  of  the  artist's  own 
gallery.  His  Departure  of  Regolus  is  in  my  opinion  a  pro- 
duction of  the  very  first  order — chaste,  classical,  and  Roman 
in  its  character.  It  is  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ten 
in  breadth,  comprising  twenty-one  figures  as  iarge  as  life. 
The  principal  personages  in  the  gtov^  are  Regultfs,  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  the  Romanr  Consiil*  The  scene  is  laid 
upon  the  sea-shore  near  the  motith  of  the  Tiber ; .  and  the 
ship  which  is  to  bear  the  stern  Repubtican  Consul  back  to 
Carthage,  is  seen  with  her  canvass  spread.  In  attitude,  cos- 
''  tume,  and  expression,  the  pencil  has  been  true  to  nature  ; 
and  the  anguish  of-the  parting  moment— ^the  firmness  of  Re- 
gulus  and  die  tenderness  of  his  family — could  not  be  mon 
forcibly  depicted.  The  colouring  is  somewhat  in  the  French 
style,  and  is  $l  little  too  glaring..  .  This  picture  has  been  pur* 
clMsed  by  a  Russian,  and  is  destined  to  St.  Petersburgh.   It 
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is  mueb  the  finei^  in  tlie  Studio,  though  sonie  often  posseur 
great  merit  ^  . 

From  the  Stadio  we  continued  our  walk  to  the  Sciarra 
Palace,  situated  tipon  the  Corso.  A  comparatively  small 
but  select  gaileiy  of  palAtings  occupies  four  apartments. 
There  is  scarcelj  a  mean  picture  in  the  collection.  Vanity 
wood  Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  is  a  rare  production, 
and  moVe  admired  than  any  piece  in  the  collection.  Its  di*« 
mensions  do  n'ot'  exceed  three  or  four  feet  square ;  and  yet 
an  Englishn^an  offered  for  it  the  enormous  sum  of  $10,000. 

On  the  24th,  we  paid  another  visit  to  St.  John  Lateran,  to 
witness  the  ceFemonies  on  the  birthday  of  the  Apostle,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  Pope,  his  cardinals, 
the'  nobility,  and  the  whole  city  were  assembled  to  celebrate 
this  great  festivid.  At  an  early  hour«  the  Corso  and  the  other 
ptimupal  streets  were  thronged  with  splendid  equipages* 
The  display  of  Roman  beauty  was  never  more  brilliant,  than 
on  this  bright  day.  Their  fine  symmetrical  forms  were  ar- 
rayed in  the  richest  robec^  and  their  liquidhazel  eyes  beamed  in 
impassioned  softness.  The  exercises  in  the  church  were 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  ceremonies,  which  took 
place  on  Ascension-day,  described  in  a  former  letter.  His 
jfloliness  was  agiun  borne  about  the  aisles,  pale  as  a  ghost, 
wrapped  in  his  pontifical  robes,  waving  his  skeleton  hand 
sparkling  with'  diamonds,  Jbending  the  tiara  upon  his  bi^w, 
and  muttering  a  benediction  upon  his  abased  subjects.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  pleb^n  throng  were  observed  bearing  in  their 
hands  stalks  of  the  seed  onion  and  garlic,  which  on  this 
festival  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Pope !  It  is  supposed 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  not  succeed  without  his  benedic- 
tion— a  strange  article  of  faith  in  a  region,  which  the  stew- 
ards of  JSt.  Peter  have  rendered  sterile  and  unproductive. 
^  After  the  show  at  St.  John  Lateran  was  over,  we  visited  the 
Palazzo  :Farnesina  beyond  the  Tiber,  to  examine  some  rare 
frescos,  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  They  cover  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  lofly  and  splendid  hall.  The  principal  work  is  the 
Feast  of  the  gods,  comprising  a  full  assemblage  of  the  hea- 
then divinities,  engaged  in  the  convivial  rites  of  the  sympo- 
sium, and  each  wearing  the  emblems  of  his  power.  An  ad- 
joiotng  room  contains  his  celebrated  Galatea.  The  chariot 
is  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  above  it  are  seen  Cupids  volan^ 
shooting  their  arrows,  Parthian  like,' as  they  fly. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a  district  of  the  city  between 

30* 
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the  F<nrum  and  the  Tiber,  where  all  the  Jews^  to  the  iniinber 
of  eight  thousand,  are  inhumanly  shut  up  at  night  under  look 
and  key,  like  so  many  qattle.  They  have  here  a  ay&ftgogue, 
amall  but  rich;  The  history  and  religion  of  the  ItlraeHteB  are 
illustrated  in  compartments  of  b&s-relief  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall.  The  aged  Jew  who  officiates  in' the  temple^ 
opened  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  our  inspection.  .  It  is  rich  in 
-embroidered  silks  and  other  ornaments.  We  saw  many  of 
the  persecuted  race.  They  have  dark  complexions,  and  the 
same  contour  of  face,  which  marks  this  pecuUar  people  the 
world  over. 

On  the  26th,  we  descended  the  Tiber,  throng  the  whole 
extent  of  the  city,  in  a  row-boat,  and  landing  at  Ihe  ancient 
port,  went  thence  to  the  Tilla  Mattei,  on  the  CflBhan  Mount. 
This  charming  retreat  is  situated  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  ruins  of  Caracalla*8  balhs. 
A  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  belongs  to  the  villa.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  considerable  taste,  omamentedl 
with  trees,  parterres,  shady  walks,  statues,  and  a  lofty  £gyp* 
tian  Obelisk. 

In  front  of  the  ehurch  of  Santa  Maria  della  Navtcella,  we 
examined^  model  of  a  Roman  Galley,  sculptured  in  marble^ 
which  was  presented  as  a  votive  ofibring  to  the  shrine  and 
gave  name-to  the  chapel.  Itis  of  large  dimensions,  and  plm* 
ced  upon  stocks,  at  considerable  eletation  irom  the  grotrnd. 
It  possesses  some  interest  both  as  a  work  of  art,  and  still 
more  as  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  classics. 

Wb  continued  our  excursion  hence  to  the  <^urch  of  St. 
Stephen  in  Rotondo,  the  skeleton  of  an  ancient  temple  built 
by  Vespasian.  It  is  in  a  circular  fbrm,  supported  by  double 
rows  of  antique  columns*  In  compartments  round  the 
walls,  the  tortures  of  the  early  christians,  from  the  reign  of 
Nero  downward,  are  minutely  delineated,  with  references 
and  explanatory  inscriptions.  The  exhibition  is  horrid  be- 
yond description.  Bodies  are  seen  lacerated  and  mangled 
in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Ingenuity  seems  to  have 
been  put  to  the  rack,  in  devising  the  most  exquisite  modes 
of  torture.  Fire  and  sword,^  boiling  caldrons,  gridirons,  and 
dens  of  wild  beasts,  are  here  portrayed  to  the  life.  While 
we  were  examining  the  church,  the  sound  of  revelry  and 
loud  laughter  was  heard  in  the  cloisters  of  an  adjoining  con- 
vent. It  proceeded' flt>m  a  society  of  monks,  who  were  ma- 
king themselves  merry  over  their  viands  and  wine.     One  of 


the  attendants  spread  a  table  for  tis^  ia  an  aptnrtment  of  the 
eild  monast^,  and  brought  as  an  exoelknt  kind  of  small 
fish  fironi  the  Tiber,  with  a  glass  of^  Orvietto. 

Pursonig  ouj*  ramble  over  the  Cselian  Mount,:  we  passed 
under  tiia^  ancient,  arch  of  Dolabella,  a»d  visited  the  church 
-of'  St. -Gregory,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  rival  {\ee&- 
cos  of  Guido  aiuh  Domenichino.  The  chapel  contains  a 
statQC;  of  St.  Gregory  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  worthy  of 
lit^  chisel.  A  curious  Latin  inscription  states,  that  while 
^e  patron  saint  was  entertaining  twelve  pilgrims  at  his  table, 
^thirteenth  guest  appeared  among  them,  who  proved  to  be 
ian  angel.  Whether  he  ate  and  drank  with  the  rest,  the  le- 
gend saith  not. 

■  On  the  B8th,  Signer  Trentanove  called  and  accompanied 
us  to  the  -^Stndio  of  the  Cavalier^  Xiandi,  a  living  painter  of 
much  emifience.  His  principal  work  is  the  Triumph  of 
:Mary  Stnart,  Queen  of<  Scots^  The- scene  is  laid  at  Paris. 
'Lord  Damley  is- a  prominent  person  upon-  the  canvass,  but 
badly  executed.  The  best  figure  is  a  HIghlaad  Soldier,  in 
his  national  costume.  A  call  was  alsp  made  at  the  Studio 
of  Gftvaltere,  a  young  artist  of  great  promise.  Among 
other  sights,  I  this  afternoon  saw-  the  original  of  Canova's 
Yenus,  at  a  window  across  a  narrow  street.  She  thrust  out 
her  head  and  rested  sometime,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  her 
pretty  face,  her  snowy  neck,  and  alabaster  arms. 
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ROHB    CONCLUDED— FESTIVAL   OF  ST.   PETEIt — ILLUMINATIO:Sf 

OP  nis  CflURCH-r  FIRE  WORKS  OF  ST.  ANGELO MONTE  CAVAL- 

LO— TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN — A  SUSfMER  DAY  IN  ROME — MAl'- 
ARIA — CEREMONY  OF  TAKING  THE  VEIL — THEATRES — ACA- 
DEMY OF  ST.  LUKE— SKULL  OF  RAPHAEL — CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY — ►AMERICAN  CONSUL. 

June — J«%,^1826.— In  the  evening  of  the  28th  we  ac- 
companied Signor  Trentanoye  to  the  Princess  Gabrielli's,  to 
witness  the  illumination  of  St.'  Peter's.  A  first  view  was 
obtained  in  crossing  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  -  The  whole 
front  and  dome  of  the  church  were  brilliantly  lighted  up,  the 
lamps  bekig  disposed  in  fanciful  shapesi  and  investing-  the 
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proud  pile  in  a  golden  bae.  Porauing  our  ride  diroa^  tbe 
principal  streets,  already  thronged  with  die  coagreg^ttad  cit]r» 
we  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Mount  Janicnlum,  on  tibe 
brow  of  which  the  Villa  Gabrielli  is  situated,  commanding  n 
full  Wew  of  Rome  spreading  beneath.  The  apncious  grounds 
are  tastefully  laid  out,  intersected  by  walks  and  avenues,  aha** 
ded  with  a  profusion  of  trees,  and  embeUislied  with  the*  woiks 
of  art  It  b  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  enviroBS  oi 
Rome.  The  palace  is  large,  stately,  and  elegant.  We 
vrere  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  and  presented  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  She  is  a  tail  genteel'  woman,  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  She  is  ^rtremely  poliahed 
in  her  manners,  affable,  and  agreeable.  It  is  said  the  King 
of  Spain  wished  to  marry  her  ;  but  «he  refused  the  offer. 
Some  one  told  her,  that  the  contemplated. marriage  wasn 
measure  of  state  policy,  and  that  her  refusal  would  give  of*> 
fence  to  Napole<Hi,  hei^  uncle.  To  wlach  she  replied,  that 
«<  she  did  not  fear  whom  she  did  not  lave"— an  answer  Wor« 
thy  of  a  Roman  lady,  in  the  days  of  the  Republie;  The 
Prince  is  a  silent  man,  who  kept  bis  seat  most  <if  the  eve^ 
ning,  and  said  little  to  any  one,  leavipg  the  entertainment  of 
the  party  to  bis  better  half.  We  were  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  and  ease  which  prev^l  in  this  family,  and  with  the 
literary  taste  which  the  Princess  has  >  inherited  firom  her  fa- 
ther. The  tables  in  the  several  apartments  were  covered 
with  books,  as  well  as  with  journals,  in  Italian,  t^rench,  and 
English.  Many  of  the  Roinan  nobility  were-  present,  among 
whom  were  a  Marquis,  a  Count  and  his  charnatng  Countess, 
who  is  young,  handsome,  and  extremely  agreeable.  I  was 
as  much  delighted  with  her  conversation  and  frankness  of 
manners,  as  with  her  personal  aecomplishnients.  Several 
other  titled  ladies  were  of  the  party ;  as  also  a  Cardinal  and 
several  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  full  dress. 

At  9  o'clock  the  attention  of  every  one  was  attracted  to 
St.  Peter's,  wUch  was  lighted  up  wiw  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant lamps.  The  blaze  was  communicated  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  immense  fabric  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  the  most 
dazzling  efiulgence.  It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
spectacle.  There  js  great  risk  in  making  the  preparations 
for  these  flluminations,  as  it  is  necessary  to  descend  by  ropes 
to  every  pairt  of  the  walls  and  dome.  Hundreds  have  been 
killed,  and  the  service  is  teekeiied  so  dangeitnts,  that  the 
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workmen  all  make  their  wills  and  partake  of  the  sacrament, 
before  they  enter  upon  their  labours.  The  expense  of  the 
exhibition  is  also  heavy*  A  sufficient  S9im  is  wasted  in  oil 
and  gunpowder,  on  each  return  of  St.  Peter's  birthday,  to 
endow  a  college  or  found  a  hospital. .  Something,  howerer, 
is  saved  in  the  way  of  attracting  foreigners  to  Rome,  to  wit- 
ness these  splendid  illuminations. 

At  10  O'clock,  the  fire- works  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
commenced  with  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and  with  the  erup-~ 
tion  of  torrents  of  flame  in  every  possible  shape,  scarcely 
less  copious  than  the  streams  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  The 
scene  was  indescribably  grand  and  imposing.  A  succession 
of  volleys  continued  for  about  an  hour.  The  blaze  was  so 
intense,  that  the  whole  city  wajs  illuminated  with  the  glare. 
Domes,  palaces,  and  ruins,  the  Tiber  and  its  bridges,  re- 
flectihg  the  -flood  of  light,  bursting  forth  like  electric  flashes, 
presented  one  of  the  subbmest  Spectacles  I  l^ave  ever,  wit- 
nessed. 

Illuminated  buildings  were  seen  in  distant  parts  of  the 
city.  The  front  of  the  French  Academy,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  was  splendidly  lighted  up;  and  even  the  Yilla  Gabri- 
clli  exhibited  its  hundred  mimic  lamps,  as  a  satellite  to  St. 
Peter's.  Amidst  so  much  brilliancy,  in  the  saloons  of  the 
palace  as  well  as  abroad  in  the  city,  we  passed  a  most  agree- 
able and  delightful  evening,  which  was  protracted  to  a  late 
hour,  and  the  pleasures  of  which  will  long  be  cherished  with 
the  fondest  recollections. 

The  next  day  the  celebration  of  the  great  anniversary  was 
resumed.  At  9  o'clock  we  went  to  St.  Peter's,  to  hear  mass 
and  witness  the  ceremonies.  An  immense  multitude  had 
already  assembled,  mcrn,  women,  and  children,  patricians 
and  plebeians,  monks,  priests,  and  cardinals,  in  costumes  as 
▼arious  as  the  decorations  of  the  church.  The  peasantry 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  had  all  flocked  in,  and  were 
distinguifiAiable  by  their  peculiarities  of  dress.  Those  from 
Nettuno  were  in  scarlet  robes,  trimmed  with  yellow  lace. 
The  silver  skewers,  neat  bodices,  and  pretty  faces  of  the 
Alban  Mount  were  tigain  recognized.  So  crowded  were  the 
aisles,  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  reach  the  high  altar,  the 
scene  of  the  religious  exercises. 

Soldiers  were  stationed  in  every  nook  and  corner,  to  keep 
ihe  peace  and  make  way  for- the  dignitaries.  A  Itiilitary 
bttod  occupied  the  nave,  and  the  notes  of  n^artial  music  rang 
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through  the  chapeb  and  domes.  One  would  have  thought, 
that  Peter  was  a  centurion  instead  of  a  saint.  His  bronze 
statue  was  on  this  festival  fantasticallj  decked  out,  with  Uie 
most  gorgeous  and  tawdry  ornaments.  He  was  clad  in  an 
under  gown  of  dove-coloured  Canton  crape,  over  which  hung 
a  pontifical  scarlet  robe,  embossed  with  gold,  and  descending 
gracefully  from  his  shoulders.  The  triple  croWn,  studed  with 
gems,  glittered  on  his  sablo  brow*  His  fingers  blazed  with 
diamond  rings ;  and  on.  his  breast  bo  wore  a  goilden  sun,  an 
eagle,  and  the  papal  arms.  The  Fisherman  of  Oaliilee  pro-' 
bably  never  saw  so  much  finery  in  the  whole,  course  of  his 
life,  as  his  puny  image  this  day  exhibited.  Certain  it  is,  thiU 
the  religion  of  his  Master  discountenances  such  mockery, 
which  is  better  suited  to  the  slirioe  of  Isis,  Diana,  of  Ephesua, 
or  Juggerfiaut,  than  to  a  Christian  temple.  The^  toe  of 
the  holy  idol  was  left .  bare,  and  so  great  was  the  press 
of  both  sexes  toTub  their  foreheads  against  it,,and.to  give  it 
a  kiss,  that  a  file  of  soldiers  formed  a  cirele  round  tiie  pe» 
destal,  and  kept  back  the  crowd  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
I  saw  a  female  attempt  to  force  the  lips  of  her  child  to  the 
sacred  member :      .  . 

**  The  babe  clang  crying  to  bis  nurse^a  breast, 
Scar*d  stthe  dazzUng  bebd,  and  nodding  eretf 

But  the  bugle  sounds  and  the  Pontiff  approaches,  vying 
with  St.  Peter  in  the  splendour  of  his  costume,  bcane  along 
the  aisles  in  his  goi^geous  palanquin,  under  a  crinuKm  canopy^ 
add  fanned  by  the  tails  of  peacocks,  fk  bustle  spreads 
through  the  crowd,  as  they  cower  to  the  pavement*  The 
Pope  aaeends  a  temporary  stage,  erected  behind  the*  high 
altar,  where  he  is  seated  amidst  the  circle  of  cardinals* 
Mass^  is  celebrated,  and  the  bugle  again  rings,  as  the  host  is 
elevateds  Clouds  of  incense  choke  the  air,  and  bang  in 
wreaths  about  the  heads  of  Apostles  and  the  mosaics  of  the 
dome.  Choirs  of  Italian  voices  warble  pfleana  in  honour  of 
the  beatified  saint,  instead  of  anthems, of  praise  to  the 
Most  High.  Such  is  a  faithful,  but  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
exercises  on  the  great  festival  of  Rome,  and  in  the  most 
splendid  religioue.temp^  in  Christendom* 

In  the  evening  Signer  Trentanove  again  did  us  the  &vour 
to  call  and  aceompaby  us^to  another  palaces  of  the  Princess 
GabrielU  in  the  city,  to  witness  a  second  edition^  the  V^ 
mination  of  8t.  Peter's,  and  the  finKworke  ^  St,  Angekk 


But  i|8  a  distant  vi«w  had  already  been  ol>taiiiedy  we  were 
deairoua  of  approaching  nearer  the  church  and  castle,  and 
accordingly  went  to  the  piazza  in  iVont  of  the.  foraier,  which 
was  thronged  with  carnages,  horses,  tod  pedestrians.     The 
use  of  a  chair,  upon- the  open  pavement,  during  die- evening 
was  obtained  for  half  a  paul.     We  found  the  glorious  temple 
lig^ed  up  in  the  same  style  as  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
and  at  9  o'doekt  Bt  the  sound  of  the  beU,  the  electric  flash 
was  again  comraunieated,  by  means  of  a. combustible  traini 
to  the  ten  thousand  lanq»s  hetd  in  reserve.  „.  As  we  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  church,  the  brilliancy  wa^ 
much  more  intense,  but  less  &iciful,  and  appealed  less 
like  endmntmejnt,  than  when  seen  from  the  top  of  Janiculum. 
After  the  illumination  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  we 
were  borne  along  ii^  the  crowd  towards  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  other  great  object  of  attraction  for  the  evening. 
I  ;foun^  an  eligible  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
at  the  bend  below  the  bridge,  in  fall  view  of  Uie  tremendous 
battery.    At  ten  o'clock  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  volleys 
again  burst  forth,  if  possible  with  m^re  grandeur  than  at  the 
frst  exhibition.     By  way  of  introduction,  a;  circle  of  fire 
ran  rapidly  round  the  whole  citadel,  which  appeared  like  an 
enchanted  castle^  illuminated  by  myriads  of  lights  of  the 
richest  hues*^.  Then  came  the  mimic  thunders  and  lightnings, 
second  only  to  those  of  nature  herself.     The  cannon  of  Qie 
fortress  were  discharged  at  the  same  moment  with  the  most 
splendid  pieces  of  the  firerworks.     Bhowers  of  dazzling 
light  were  thrown  to  immense. heights,  and  beautifully  re* 
fleeted  from  the  clouds  of  white  smoke  below.     The  bronze 
angel,  hovering  in  the  air  amidst  the  storm,  wreathed  with 
vjapour,  and  reddened  by  the  glare,  looked  like  a  spirit  '^  hot 
from  hell$"  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano.     I  have 
elsewhere  said,  that  the  .Tiber  seems  almost  to  possess  some 
of  the  attributes  of  a  sentient  .moral  J»eing ;  and  on  ibis 
night  he  appeared  to  roll  onward  in  silent  and  sullen  majesty, 
as  if  contemning  the  undassical  spectacle,  which  brightened 
his  waves.     All  the  piazzas,  bridges,  balconies,  and  house- 
tops in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Angelo  were  filled  with  people^ 
who  akemately  became  Wsiblo  and  were  lost'  to  the  eye,  in 
the  successive  flashes  add  intermissions.     Such  were  some 
of  the  more  prominent  circumstances  of  an  exhibition,  which 
was  ififinitdiy.  the,  grandest  and  most  splendid  of  the  kind  I 
have  efer  witness  or  ever  expect  to  witness. 
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'IHie  fiext  day  we  Visited  the  Potttifical  Pdlaee  lit  Jtfoot^ 
Cavallo.  It  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings  standing Tocaid 
a  quadrangular  court.  We  traversed  almost  acres  of  apart-r 
ments,  finished  in  the  French  style,  and  expressly  fitted  op 
by  the  Pope,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  £iiiperor  of 
Austria.  Both  the  architecture  and  furniture  are  diegant^ 
but  the  collection  of  statues  and  paintings  is  meagre.  The 
state-bed  for  the  Emperor  is  of  green,  and  thai  for  the-Emr 
press,  of  whke  silk.  ■     > 

From  the  balcony  itk  the  rear  of  the  ptdace,  ovethangiiig  a 
spacious  and  magnificent  gardcrn,  there  is  a  charming  view 
of  Rome  and  its  suburbs.  On  the  square  in  front,  one  of 
the  most  copious  fountains  in  the  city  plays  into  a  granitic 
basin  of  enormous  dimensions,  at  the  sides  of  which  stand 
colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  accompanied  by  their 
two  horses^  from  which  the  twin  goda  seem  td  have  dis- 
tnounted  to  let  their  steeds  <lrink. '  Behind  tl^e  gfoup  rises 
an  Egyptian  Obelisk  of  red  granite^  brought  from  llie  maoso* 
leum  of  Augustus,  and  reared  by  Pius :  YI.  These  orna- 
meois  are  all  upon  a  grand  scale^  and,  produce  a  fine  efiect. 
The  statues  are.Tabelled  wkh'  the  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles ;  and  as  the  story  runs,  they  were  brought  from 
Athens,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
baths  of  Constantino,  in  Ihe  rains  of  which  they  were  faiNid. 

Our  excursion  was  extended  hence  to  the  garden  of  the 
Colonna  Palace,  which  is  -in  execrable  taste,  filled  with  dry 
fountains,  (a  phenomenon  at  Rome,)  and  mean  statues. 
We  climbed  terrade  afler  terrace,  to~  Uie  top  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill,  crowned  by  a  solitary,  venerable  p^ne;  near  which  rvst 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  few  fragments 
alone  remain.  They  are  of  enormous  size,  furnishing  eyi* 
dence  of  ^i^hat  must  have  been  the  proportioos  of  theanciei^ 
structure.  One  of  the  blq^ks  is  seventeen  feet  in  length^' 
ten  in  breadth,  and  six  in  heights  Parts  of  the  entablatuve 
and  frieze,  of  white  marble,  enriched  with  exquisite  specie 
mens  of  sculpture,  are  yet  visible,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
once  supporfed  by  massive  columns  sevefity  feet  in  height.. 
Such  an  -edifice,  seated  upon  the  summit  of  the  Quirinaiy 
must  have  equalled  or  surpassed  the  Yaticaui  of  the  present 
day. 

The  next  day,  we  made  an  effort  to  visit  son^e  other  oh*- 
jects  of  attraction ;  but  it  began  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  admission.    The  weather  was  intensely  hot ;  and  fi'om 
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10  or  11  o'clock  ta  tke  momiogy  till  5  or  6  ui  the  afternoon^ 
the  streets  of  Rome  were,  almost  as  solitary  as  those  of 
Fompeii.  No  one  was  seeo  abroad,  except  on  the  most 
urgent  business.  Afler  dinner,  even  the  shops  were  shut, 
while  their  proprietors  were  taking  a  siesta.  We  called  per- 
haps at  a  hundred. places,  during  our  visit,  and  aAer  knocks 
ing  half  aa  hour,  received  for  answer  of  the  .servant  at  the 
door — <<  si  dormV^ — they  are  asleep.  Such  a  reply  was  often 
provoking,  afler  travelling  a  mile  or  two^  with  the  alternative 
of  missing  the  object,  or  repeating  the  visit. 

In  regard  to  the  unheaHhiness  of  Home  in  the  summer 
monthsf  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  exaggeration,  and  that  groundless  alarm  has  been  excited. 
Our  friends  in  France  advised  us„  by  qo  meaiis  to  remain  in 
the  pestilential  city  afler  the  last  of  May  or  the.first  of  June. 
Yet  we  did  remain  more  than  a  moi^th  beyond  this  time,  and 
rode  all  over  the  Campagna,  without  meeting  that  Spirit  of 
thd  Waste,  the  MaParia.  At  certain  seasons,. biUous  fevers 
and  other  diseases  incident  to  warm  cliinates  doubtless  pre- 
vail, Che  ravages  of  which  among  the  lower  classes  are  aug- 
mented- by  poverty,  filth,  and  the  want  of  medical  attend- 
ance. But  by  using  proper  precautions,  even  strangers 
might  in  my  opinion  remain  at  Rome  during  the  sickly 
months,  with  as  much  safety  as  in  any  other,  large  city. 

On  tne  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  we  visited  the  church 
and  convent  of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  to  see  a  noble  lady 
take  the  veil.  According  to  the  bills  of  the  day,  ^ne  of  which 
is  now  before  me.  she  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  *^  no- 
biLdonzella  Adelaide  de'  Conti  Amadei,"  who  henceforth 
is  to  be  known  under  the  simple  name  of  Sister  Maria  Rosa. 
We  found  the  chapel  very  much  crowded,  especially  with  fe- 
males, some  of  whom  were  affected  even  to  tears  by  the  ce- 
remonies. The  fair  devotee  was  seen  through  the  grates  of 
the  convent  window,  above  the  high  -altar,  at  which  a  cardi- 
nal and  his  sacerdotal  train  were  performing  the  service.  A 
full  orchestra  of[  vocaLand  instrumental  music  assisted  in  the 
solemn  exercises,  and  chanted  a  hymn  of  praise,  while  the 
ceremony  of  assbming  the  veil  was  going  on  at  the  window. 
Two  bride-maids,  arrayed  in  the  richest  dresses,s  with  white 
plumes  dancing  in  their  fashionable  hats,  and  also  a  little 
girl  for  a  servant,  were  in  attendance  on  the  novice.  She 
was  divested  of  her  worldly  robes,  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  the  order,  and  a  crown  placed  upon  her  bead. 
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Thu  sikCfiBd  ike  is  considered  as  a  mumage  coven$nti  hf 
wiiicb  the  candidate  is  wedded  4o  the  Saviour  as  her  divine 
sfKHise ;  and  hence  the  propriety  ai  the  bride-maids.  There 
was  somefliing  extremely  melanchDly  as  well  as  interesting 
in.  Ais  act  of  self-devotion,  in  giving  up  the  world  with  all  its 
cares  and  pleasviree,  and-  in  retiring  to  perpetual  aolitode* 
Marfit  Rosa,  «|ualiiied  by  her  accomplishments  Ibr^a  brighter 
attd  happiet  sphere,  has  left  a  mother  and  «ister  behind,  wha 
were  the  witnesses  of  what  may  be  termed  hex  burial  more 
properly  than  her  nuptials.  A  priest  gtiVe  ine  a  large  band- 
it, containing  an  ode,  (oddly  enough  styled  ^^  anacreonti- 
ea,^)Pandtwo  sonnets,  which  were  sung  on  this  occasion, 
^<  in  applause  della  nofail  donzella."  t£b  inflated  verses  are 
surcharged  wl&  the  fmgrance  of  the  i2oM,  in  aliusioa  to  the 
assumed  name  of  the  devotee. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
expecting  te  witness*  the  peculiar  fete  of  a  bull-baiting,  a 
spectacle  which  none  of  our  party  bad  ever  attended.  But 
the  show  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  paltry  disf^y  of  fire- 
works, by  the  smoke*  of  which,  (prevented  from  escaping  bj 
an  awning  at  top,)  the  audience  were  nearly  suffocated..  It 
was  so  dease^  that  a  light  could  not  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  ten  feet.     A  retreat  was  effected  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  theatres  at  Rome ;  for  the  truth 
is,  they  attract  little  attention,  especially  at  Uie  season  of 
our  visit.  Religious  ceremonies  here  seem  to  occupy  the 
place  of  dramatic  representations  in  other  cities.  We  at* 
tended  but  one  night.  The  theatre  is  large  and  convenient, 
with  f^T  tiers  of  boxes,  finished  and  furnished  in  the  usual 
Italian  style.  Handsome  frescos  adorn  the  ceiling.  The 
audience  appeared  to  be  highly  respectable,  comprising 
much  beauty,  taste,  and  fashion.  A  grei|ter  degree  of  at- 
tention and  order  prevailed,  tharrat  the  theatres  in  other  Ita- 
lian cities.  An  opera  and  a  comedy  were  performed.  The 
dra^iatic  corps  seemed  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  talent 
Three  of  them  were  favoqntes,  whom  the  applauses  of  the 
audience  called  upon  the  stage,  to  show  themselves  and  make 
their  bows. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra 
Minerva,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  celebrated  statue  of 
the  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  accounted  one  of 
his  greatest  works.  One  foot  wears  a  bnueen  sock  to  protect 
the  marble  from  the  kisses  of  the  multitude. 
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Our^xcursiM  wascofitkui^  <iieac«to:tbe„Aoadeii8ia  4i 
Sa9  Luca*  connected  with  a  church  of  the  same,  name,  near 
m^  Roman  ^oruiQ,  The  Academj  contains  the  skull  of 
the  great  Raphael  himself.  A.  cranioloffist  might  doubtless 
be  ahle  to  discover  the  particular  seat  o?  that  geoius»  which 
has  delighted  the  world.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
phrenology  to  trace  bumps,  and  designate  the  throne  of  inr 
tellect*  The  skull  is  large,  and  the  occiput  as  well  a^  the 
frontal  bone  is  unusually  proti^berant.  There  seeip^  to  have 
been  room  enough  for  a  mind',  which  wins  exhaustless  in  fer- 
tility, and  unrivalled  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  conceptions. 
Xhe  relic  b^s  the  inscription,  which  I  have  copied  from  his 
tomb  in  the  rantheoa*  This  Studio  of  young,  artiats  con^ 
tains  itiany  excellent  casts,  some  good  statues,  and  nume* 
fous  small  -pictures,  with  all  the  appurtenances  for  prosecu- 
ting professional  pursuits.  The  papal  government  deserves 
great  credit,  for  the  facilities  it  affords  to  students  in  the  arts 
from  all  countries. 

.  On  the  4th  of  July,  my  friend  and  myself  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
at  once  the  ci'adle  and  the  grave  of  Roman  Liberty.  Ar- 
raxigements  were  made  for  a  fbrmal  dinner,  at  which  the  lit- 
tle .circle  of  our  countrymen  in  the, city,  amounting  to  eight 
or  ten, ,  were  all  to  be  present .  But  the  American  Consul 
dissuaded  us  from  the  plan,  upon  the  ground  that  it  might 
give  p^BTence,  and  occasion  an  interfelrence  of  the  govern*- 
ment.  Believing  that ,  his  Holiness  would  not  d^sceiid  to 
watch  the  movements  of  9.  mere  brace  of  Republicans, .  we 
ordered  a  lunch  to  be  taken  to  the  Palatme  at  1  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  thither  ourselves  by  a  kind  of  stealth,  as  the  early 
christians  went  to  their  prayers.:  Tutty  was  made  orator  of 
the  day  ;  Addison's  Cato  fqmisbed  a.coix^mcintai'y  on  repub- 
lican liberty ;  and  Horace  contributed  several  odes,  suited 
to  the  celebration.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  our 
simple  repast  was  served  up  in  the  shade  of  a  copse  of  ilex, 
on  the  fragment  of  a  column  from  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Turning  our  faces  homeward,  we  drank  the  health  of  our 
friends  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  in  wine  which  grew 
upon  the  Palatine  Ittount,  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  fanes 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars.     . 

In  the  midst  of  our  festivities,  the  Custode  of  the  Farnese 
Gardens  came  up,  to  see  what  was  going  forward  in  his  do- 
minions*   He  eiitered  freely  into  conversation,  and  told  us 
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the  story  of  his  life,  which  is  somewhat  tinged  #itfa  f  omance^ 
ne  is  a  Rofoan'  by  foirth,  and  was  seven  years  in  the  city 
college,  where  he  studied  divinity,  but  soon  leH;  the  church 
fdr  the  sake  of  a  pretty  Venetian  girl,  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love,  and  to  whom  he  is  ndw  wedded.  Approaching  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  he  took  up  Horace  and  read  several  passages 
with  much,  ehiphiasis  dind  elegance.  He  also  repeated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero.  In  a  word, 
"^e  found  him  an  accomplii^d  scholar,  familiar  with  the 
classics,  and  speaking  the  French  language  as  well  as  his 
own  with  fluency. 

On  our  way  homeward,  and  in  traversing  th€»  city  to  make 
a  parting  call  upoi\  our  friends,  we  took  a  last  look,  and  bade 
farewell  forever  to  the  Forum,  to  the'  Coliseum,  to  Trium* 
phal  Arches,  and  other  objects,  which  had  become  familiar 
acquaintances.  It  was  absolutely  painful  to  bid  adieu  to 
scenes,  which  we  had  so  often  visited,  and  which  had  afford- 
ed us  so  much  delight.  Rome  grow^  daily  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  traveller,  and  new  attachments  are  constantly 
multiplying,  amidst  its  ancient  monuments  alid  its  wdtks 
of  art. 

At  5  o^cloek  we  went  to  dine  with  the  American  Consul, 
who  is  a  Roman  by  birth  and  education,  a  lawyer  of  great 
respectability,  and  a  modest,  unassuming,  kind-h^rted  man; 
We  received  at  his  hands  every  mark  of  civility  and  atten- 
tion, during  our  residence  in  the  city.  His  table  on  this  oc- 
casion was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  our  countrymen,  and 
bountifully  loaded  with  dainties,  as  well  as  with  the  choicest 
wines  of  Italy.  He  proposed  the  health  of  the  Coresident  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  in  our  last  glass  of  Falemian,  we 
drank  perpetual  friendship  between  the  countries  of  Cincin* 
natus  and  Washington.* 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ROKE — FALLS  OF  THE  VELINO — RETURN  TO 

FLORENCE-— CLIMATE MANNERS  OF   TH»   PEOPLE PUBLIC 

AMUSEXENTS^QARACTEB  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Jt%,  1826.-— On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  left  Rome  for 
Florence,  by  the  way  of  Terai.    In  nmkii^  our  exit  through 


flie  Porta  del  Pofiolo  forlh»la8ttiiDe|Siuliiicrontog  ifae  €«»• 
pagiia  di  Roina,  many  a  ^farewell  looli  was  cast  behiitd. 
There  b  eren  amidst  the  roba  of  the  imperial  oitjy  and  not* 
withstaodiog  soaie  slight  dedacttoAs  to  be  made  fl^ora  the 
pleasttres  of  the  tftLvelkfr,  an  interest  ool  to  be  found  in  any 
oth^,  place,  it^  asaooiations  "are  endleas)  and  the  mind  ^is 
never  tired  of  exadiimng  the  iilfinite.  varie^  of  objects  it  pre*- 
sei^s.  My  last  day  in  Rome  was  as  happy  aa  the  firsts  ez* 
c^  from  the  thbught  that  I  shoold  s^  it  no  mor&  On  the 
hmghts  of  BaceatiOy  we  tamed  and  gaaed  upon  the  dqme  of 
•St.  Petor^sf  burnilihed  with  the  morning  sun,  upoo  the  out- 
atfi^c^hed  oity,  and  the  blue  smnintts  of  the  Albao  Mounjk^  tiH 
tlieiaist  glimpse  innished  between  the  intervening  hilb. 

The  liby  was  isteoseiy  hot^  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
along  the  resMl  had  all  retiired  to  ^eir  heases ;  and  the  solita- 
ry landseape  drooped  under  a  fervid  aky.  At  evening  we 
reached  Terni,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  FaUs  of  die 
Velino,  ombosoi^ed^moogTthe  h'dls,  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  road;  leads  up  the  val&of  the  Nora,  betwe^ 
Monte  St.  Angela^  oa  the  right,  and  Monte  di.  Yalle,  on  the 
left.  It  is  a  romantic,  retired,  and  peaceful  glen,  bordered 
by  high  ridgee  of  rocks,  aad  slopes  covered  with  olives.  The 
banks  of  tl^  headlong  stream  are  shaded  with  trees  of  a  rich 
foliage,  clasped  by  the  ivy  and  vin^*  ^ 

Climbing  a  ztg*zag  path,  ^winding  on  terraces  under. the 
cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  Nera,  we  readied  the  ca- 
tamct  about  sunset,  apd  had  a  charming  view  from  three  or 
four  differ^it  stations,  wheaee  the  whole  descent  of  the  wa- 
ters, in  several  perpen^culmr  pitches,  is  visible.  Th6  Teli- 
no  is  ;the  artificial  outlet  or -emissary  6f  a  lake,  but  of  consid- 
erable size,  rapid,,  and  iurbuieat,  hurr3^g  l^^neath  an  arch  of 
verdure,  before  it  leaps  a  precipice  of  three  hundred  feet.  It 
makes  little  pause,  till  its  course  down  the  rocks  is  comple- 
ted, and  itsagitated  current  mingles  with  the  more  quiet  Nera. 
These  falls  are.,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, except  perhaps  those  of  the  Clyde.  There  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  good  deal  of  bustle,  in  an  aggregate  descent  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  The  quantity  of  water  ts  respect- 
al^e,  though  scapcdy  sufiicient  to  present  an  Image  of  gran- 
deur;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  die  idea,  that  the 
Yelino  is  an  artificial  channel,  scooped  out  by  the  Romans, 
and  not  opened  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  Tourists  have 
talked  of  clouds,  rainbows,  and  thunders.  We  were  too  late V> 
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aee  iair^iHtf  upon  the  ipmy;  md  fte  isoandtyf  the  eatafacf  did 
ti0t  meet  as  HBtil  withid  a  few  rods  of  the  precipk».  It  knee^' 
lees  to  add,  diat  these  fallsy  on  which  an^talna  has  wfitten  a 
book,  dedicated  ^^aUanobile  Signora  Oonteasa  Silvia  AntaUi 
draziaDi,"  will  bear  no  comiiarison.  with  Niagara.  Byrcm  has 
exaggerated  the  scene  bejrond  all  bounds,  and.  spoiled  ^e 
pleasure -of  conteftiplatiQg  the  reality,  to -ifaase-who  have 
read  his  description.  He  was  pardonable,  because  this  cas- 
cade was  the  grandest  object  of  the  kind:  be  had  probably 
evor  witnessed.  His  picture  is  a  mueb  better  likeness  of  the 
Niagara  than  of  the  Yehaou  We  reosained  here  till  dark. 
It  was  a  bright^vening,  and  the  twilight  wms  exquisiMyeofl. 
The  scenery  is  ric^  and  beauUfal,  consiating  of  caloariowi 
hills,  rising  in  pointed  crags  and  overhadigiBg  a  woody  vale, 
which  Cicero  in  one  of  hb  visits  coffipared  to  tet  of  Tempew 

We  took  breakfast  the  next  noming  by.oandle4ight,  and 
commenced  our  joumey  over  Monte  Semma  at  4  o'clock. 
The  vale  of  the  Clitumnas  wee  now  waving  witii  yellow  .har- 
vests, ftnd  its  waters  were  as  bright  as  ever*  In  retracing  a 
route  which  had  once  be«i  traversed,  I  read  the  Georgies^ 
Virgil,  with  practical  illustrations  before  ipe.  The  peasantry 
were  busy  in.  reaping  their  fields.  Females  use  the  sickle 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  the  men.  They  thrash  their  grain 
on  open  areas,  such  as  are  described  by  the  rural  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age.  Indeed  most  of  his  imagery  may  be  traced 
in  Italian  -scenery  and  the  modes  of  cultivation. 

Near  Perugia  we  waved  a  &rewell  to  the  Tiber,  and  bade 
him  bear  our  respects  to  Rome.  Our  ride  along^  the*  shores 
pf  Thrasymenus  at  sunset  was  enchanting*  Night  overtook 
us  at  the  little  village  of  Oamucia,  and  comp^ed  us  to  tak^ 
lodgings  at  a  small  tavem,  instead  of  reaching  ArcKzo.  The 
people  treated  us  kindly,  and  gave  us  a  supper  of  fish  from 
the  lake.  Early  next  morning,  we  puraued  our  journey  to- 
wards Florence,  which  was  reached  on  the  same  evening, 
after  a  chapter  of  accidents,  none  of  which  were. of  a  very 
serious  nature.  The  coach-wheel  had  run  ofi*  half  a  dozen 
times  since  leaving  Rome,  and  one  of  the  homes  ha(d  twice 
fallefn,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  peasantry  to  help  him  up.  One 
of  tiie  disatotera  befel  us  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  thunder- 
storm, to  the  pelting  of  which  we  were  exposed  during  a 
walk  of  several  miles.  » 

At  Florence  we  remained  some  weeks,  as  well  to  avoid 
the  oppressive  heat  of  eumraer,  as  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
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someihing  more  of  Toscai^,  than  a  short  visit  had  permitted* 
Tliroufhthe  kind  CFfiiceisr  of  the  American  Consul,  who  did 
et:6ry;Uking  lo  render  our  stay  in  hiisnittive city  both  useful 
and-  agreeable,  private  lodgings  were  obtained  at  moderate 
prices,  in  a  healdiy  and  eligibfo  situation.  My  window  al- 
most overhung  the  Arno,  commanding  a  full  view  of  its 
splendid-quays  and  bridges,  of  "the  town,  and  the  distant  hills. 
The  society  of  a  pleasant  family,  and  a  circle  of  estimable 
iriends,  contributed  largely  to  the  pleasunes,  which  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  the  Tuscan  capital  afibrded. 

.  A  day  or  two  ader  our  arrival,  there  was  a  great  parade  at 
the  Cascine.  -  An  aeronant  had  given  puhjic  notice,^that  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  he  would,  aseend  in  a  balloon  from 
the  bank  of  the  Arno*  The  whole  city  assembled  to  witness 
the  spectaele.  Allihe  bridges,  heights,  and  house-tops  were 
thronged  with  Florentine  beauty.  The  Grand  Duke  was  the 
patron  of  tiie  show,  and  promised  the  adveitturer  a  premium 
of  $500,  if  he  should  descend  on  any  part  of  his  grounds. 
His  Highness  with  bis  fhmily  and^  suite  appeared  among  the 
mtdtitude  on  this  occasion.  A  sumptuous  pav^ion  hung 
with  crimson,  had  been  purposely  fitted  up  for  his  accommo- 
dation. The  nobility  were  all  out  with  their  splendid  equi- 
pages, reviving  an  image  of  die  Oorso  at  Rome.  We  witnessed 
a  fine  eidiibition  of  style,  both  high  and  low>  *The  gentry 
sat  in  their  carriages,  and  the  pedestrians  stood  upon  their 
feet  till  dark,  waiting  with  breathless  anxiety,  and  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  aerial  navigator  mount  to  the  skies. 
He  at  length  came  forward  with  an  apology^  stating  that  his 
balloon  could  not  be  inflatedi  In  a  few  days  the  notice  was 
repeated,  and  the  congregated  city  experienced  another  dis- 
appointment. The  Grand  Duke  ti^as  so  enraged  at  a  second 
failure,  after  sitting  the  whole  aOernoon  in  his  pavilion,  that 
he  directed  two  of  the  chemists^to  be  imprisoned,  and  a  new 
set  to  be  introduced  to  the  blow<»pipes  and  crucibles.  Although 
operatidni^  were  continued  daily,  the  show  had  not  taken  place 
when  I  left  town. 

We  found  the  general  aspect  of  Florence  much  less  agree- 
able in  mid-summer,  than  it  was  at  our  first  visit  in  April. 
lExcellentas  its  pavements  are,  and  numerous  and  stately  as 
are  its  palaces,  it  cannot  be  called  a  neat  or  cleanly  city.  The 
confined  and  disagreeable  air,  drives  the  people  from  their 
houses  to  the  public  squares  and  the  bridges  of  the  Arno,  in 
the  evening,  where  they  remain  till  midnight.     Seats  extend 
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oomitiuiiieates  ike  ioaportaBt  tidings  by  noefldftge,  in  the  form 
of  hand-btliB,  thrown  in  a  shower  from  his  painUon  like  the 
Pope's  benedictions,  among  the  gaping  multitude  below. 
Such  is  the  finale  of  this  grand  spectacle. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

FLOSBNCS  eONTUTOBB— PBOnrCTIVB  INI>t»T|tV  03P  f  DSCANT 

tVBLtC    INSTrrUTIONS^-RELIGIOVS    PROCESSIOA^S A  LIVING 

SAINT — THEATRES — OPERA THE    COLDONi ^ACADEinr    OF 

FtNB^  ARTS ^reading-boom: ^ITALIA  N  IVEWSPAt'BRS. 

My^  1826. — I  made  inquiry  inid  the  state  of  productive 
industry  in  Tuscany,  and  •btained  information  m(ae  in  de* 
taiU  than  can  here  be  given  without  converting  a  brief  sketch 
into  a  dissertation  on  statistics  and  political  economy.  The 
two  most  promineM  branches  of  manufactures  are  eilks  and 
straw  hats.  It  is  estimated,  that  about  100,000  persons  are 
employed  in  these  two  kinds  of  fabrics.  Both  are  on  the  de- 
cline, from  causes  already  assigned,  from  the  competitions 
of  other  nations,  andirom  recent  changes  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  exportation  of  silks  to  Cyprus,  Damascus,  and 
other  parts  of  tne  Levant,  formerly  so  extensive  and  profita- 
ble to  Tuscany,  has  been  almost  entirely  suspended  by  the 
war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  monopoli- 
zing traffic  of  the  French.  Less  quantities  are  also  sent  to 
Germany.  The  English  have  never  allowed  the  importation 
of  any  thing  beyond  the  raw  materia],  to  supply  their  own 
manufactories.  ^  At  present,  therefore,  the  trade  k  confined 
chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  a  few-places  ta 
the  north  ef  Europe. 

The  public  institutions  of  Florence  are  numerous ;  but 
they  do  not  at  present  appear  to  possess  much  activity,  or  t^ 
be  very  productive  of  benefits  to  the  country.  I  was  in- 
formed, that  in  many  instances  they  are  badly  managed,  be- 
ing committed  to  the  charge  of  men,  who  are  either  not  qua- 
lified for  the  places  they  hold,  or  who  prefer  their  own  ease 
and  interest  tx>  the  public  good*  Ecolesiastics  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  every  department  of  society.  The  edu- 
cation oF- boys  is  entrusted  to  priests  and  monks;  and  fe- 
males are  buried  in  nunneries,  till  they  are  of  age. 
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ReUgioQs  procesnons  take  place  almost  Aaifyk  We  at- 
tended severaL  The  first  was  the  Feast  of  the  Madonna 
del  Carmine.  All  the  city  rallied  as  usual.  Butthe  grea^ 
est  show  took  place  on  another  day,  I  forget  in  b<NEiour  of 
what  Madonna  or  Saint,  so  numerous  are  they  in  Floreace* 
The  scene  was  laid  in  the  great  avenue  leading  from  the 
Casciae,  or  in  other  words  on  the  race-course ;  and  the  same 
set  of  decorations  answered  for  both  festivals*  If  possible^ 
the  priests  drew  together  a  greater  concourse  of  people,  than, 
the  Barbary  steeds.  Amphitheatric  seats  were  again  put  in 
requisition.  The  procession  did  not  move  till  dark  ;  for  the 
blaze  of  Papers  aiid  the  glare  of  banners,  as  well  as  die  so* 
lemn  chant,  produce  a  much  finer  effect  at  nig^it.  Crosses 
and  cracifixes  without  number  rose  in  a  long  line.  At  length 
came  the  grandest  part  of  the  spectacle.  An  image  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  day,  made  of  wax,  as  large  as  life,  dressed 
in  the  richest  Florentine  silks,  crowned  with  a  diadem,  load^ 
ed  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  geigeous  ornaments,  and 
seated  under  a  golden  canity,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  in  as  much  state,  as  the  Pope  rode  round  the 
aisles  of  St.  Peter's.  As  much  reverence  was  also  shown 
to  the  Virgin  as  to  his  Holiness ;  for  the  people  all  knelt 
and  said  an  Ave  Maria,  as  the  pageant  passed. 

In  walking  along  the  Luug'Arno  one -evening  with  an 
Italian  friend,  we  saw  a  living  Saint,  or  at  least  he  sustains 
that  character  in  the  eyes  of  the-Florentines.  He  is  a  monk, 
who  dwells  in  a  convent,  near  the  gate  leading  to  Leghorn. 
He  was  going  towards  his  cell,  and  we  pursued  him,  keeping 
a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  .to  elude  observation.  His  march 
was  arrested  once  in  every  two  or  three  rods,  by  persons 
who  darted  out  from  the  side-walks,  and  knelt  in  the  street, 
to  receive  his  benediction.  He  blessed  them  aU.  A  sort  of 
bustle  took  place  in  the  act  of  genuflection,  and  words  were 
muttered  m  a  half  whisper,  which  we  could  not  understand* 
He  often  goes  abroad  on  such  excursions. 

I  have  described  the  sacred  spectacles  of  Florence ;  and 
let  us  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  profane.  The  latter 
appeared  to  me  as  little  calculated  to  exalt  the  national  cha- 
racter as  the  former.  There  are  several  theatres  in  the  city, 
two  of  which  only  were  open  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
Pergola  or  Opera-house  is  by  far  the  most  prominent.  It  is 
a  large,  splendid,  and  beautiful  building,  enriched  with  fres- 
cos «uid  other  decorations  in  good  taste.    The  boxes,  hu^ig 
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with  crimioki  cprtaiosy  may  with^ropriety  be  denomliiafed 
9alooii8»  lAuch  better  finished  and  furnished  than  the  best 
apartments  in  most  Italian  palaces.'s  In  fact  they  may  be 
ponsidered  as  the  evening  pavilions  of  the  nobility  aad  high-* 
er  classes  of  society,  who  here  hold  their  soirees,  instead  of 
receiving  their  friends  at  home^  By  drawing  the  curtain, 
coffee,  ice-creams,  and  other,  refreshments  can  be  served  up 
in  as  good  style,  and  with  as  much  retiren^ent,  as  in  a  private 
.dwelling. 

On  the  first  night  of  our  attendance  at  the  Pergola,  the 
play  was  a  melo-drama  in  two  acts,  entitled  ^'  Amazikla  and 
Zamoro.*^  It  is  a  liew  piece,  which  was  brought  out  at  this 
theatre  the  present  year,  '^  under  the  special  patronage  of 
Leopold  11.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany."  We  saw  only  the 
first  act,  and  that  was  quite  enough.  It  is  a  Persian  tale> 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  ^  Astracan  and  its  environs.  The 
story  afforded  an  opportunity  of  introducing  all  the  splen- 
dour of  oriental  costumes  and  parades,  which  is  a  great  ob- 
ject with  those  who  seek  to  gratify  the  eye,  rather  than  the 
ear,  the  mind,  or  t^e  heart.  To  show  that  no  sort  of  inte- 
rest is  excited  by  either  the  plot  or  the  characters  in  an  Ita- 
lian play,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  the  ballet,  or 
what  with  us  is  the  after-piece.  Now,  who  would  endure  such 
a  pause  and  such  a  diversion  of  the  mind,  in  a  French  or 
£nglish  tragedy  or  comedy  ?  Yet  the  Italians  hear  the  first 
act  of  an  opera^  take  their  coffee  and  ice-creams,  witness 
an  interlude  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  enter  upon  the 
second  part  oC  a  play,  with  the  dramatis  personse  of  both 
pieces  mingled  together  in  their  minds.  The  truth  is,  that 
although  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  a  musical,  theatre- 
going,  spectacle-loving  people,  they  have  very  little  taste  or 
relish  for  the  regular  drama. 

The  ballet  at  the.  Pergola  was  denominated  '^Genserico 
in  Roma,  hallo  istorico,  tragico,  pantomimo,  in  cinque  atti." 
Its  very  name  is  sufiicient  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  its  cha- 
racter. A  historical,  tragical,  and  pantomimical  dance! 
What  a  solecism  in  taste — what  a  monster  in  the  dramatic 
art!  To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Roman  Capitol  and  the  Roman  Senate,  the  seat  of  gravity, 
dignity,  and  wisnom,  associated  in  the  mind  with  all  that  is 
lofly,  imperial,  and  grand.  The  spectator  sees  the  Con- 
script Fathers,  Military  Tribupes,  Praetors,  Lictors,  Roman 
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ihuiifo  dhow,  bM  ctit  pigeon-wings  snd  ptnoaettes*  H^d 
^dtgnor  Antpnio  Montidni,  the  atlthor  of  the  piece,  been 
present,  I  should  have  k>qutred  4>f  hkn,  'which  wqI»  Cato, 
SempipdniaS)  Scipio,  Pompey,  Tuliy,.and  Caesar,  in  his  sena- 
levia}  group,  who  handed  down  their  partners  with  so  Jmcich 
gfttce,  and  tripped  it  so  hinibly  ^^  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.'' 
Compare  th^  dramatic  prioprieties  of  this  play  with  those  of 
Addison's  Ottto,  Julius  Cseisar,  and  Ooriplanus,  or  with  the 
dignky  of  French  tragedy,  and  you  have  precisely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Italian  and  EngHsh  stage,  as  the  latter 
was  modeled  by  {^Mfkspeare  and  Garrick,  or  a»  that  of 
France  has  since  been1>y  Yo^ire  and  Tahna.  It  is  true, 
that  Italy 'has  produced  a  Kb«r  share  of  histrioniG  talent; 
hut  the  dramas  of  Alfieri,  Gbldoni,  and  others  are  seldom 
brought  upoii  the  boards,  while  siich  spectacles  as  the  abtfve 
are  substituted  in  their  places* 

At  a  second  visit  to  die  Pergola,  we  heard  the  celebrated 
David  sing  at  a  great  concert.  He  is  perhaps  the  first  vo- 
calist in  Italy  ;  k  man  of  genius^  possessing  extraordinary 
natural  powers,  whith*  he  is  fkst  ruining  l^  intemperance. 
His  peiformatices  are  inimitably  and  indescHbably  fipe.  The 
boxes  on  this  evening' were  illuminated  by  all  the  beauty, 
gaiety,  and  fashion^of  Florence.  ^  Galleries  of  Grecian  fa- 
ces,^  polished  bre^s,  and  dark  languishing  eyes,  softened  by 
the  tttfidence  of  melting  music,  presented  altogether  a  bril- 
liant scene.  ' 

We  went  several  times  to  th'i^  Goidoni,  which  is  constructed 
pre>:ise]y  in  the  manner  ofUhe  old  Roman  amphitheatres. 
The  spectators  sit  under  the  x)peh  air,~  looking  alternately 
btthe  stars  upon  the  stage,  and  the  still  brighter  ones  which 
sparkle  in  an  Italian  firmament  abi)ve  their  heads.  On  one 
evening  of  my  attendance,  the  moon  peeped  in  at  the  aper- 
ture, and  the  effulgence  of  her  orb  attracted  quite  ats  much 
of  my  attention,  as  the  progress  of  the  play,  or  a  pretty 
group  of  warbling  actresses,  who  sang  like  nightingales  to 
the  hdterning  skies.  The  pieces  here  performed  are  of  much 
the  ss^me  eharaqter,  as  I  have  already  described.  It  is  die 
most  poplar  theatre  in, the  city,  and  is  open  twice  a  day^ 
once  at  5  o'clock  in  the  aiftein^oon,  and  again  in  the  evening. 

Not  far  from-the  theatre  is  the  Goidoni  Garden,  ^ich  is 
opeik  on  the  evenings  of  all  festivals,  for  promenades  and 
fetes  champetres.    It  is  a  cool  and  deli^tful  retreat;    Tlie 
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grounds  «re  spacious,  laid  out  with~  walks,  and  shaded  with 
trees,  amidst  the  folkige  of  which  are  suspended  co^r^ 
lamps.  In  the  centre  rrses  an  orchestra^  occupied  by  a  na« 
Serous  band  of  musicians,  and  about  it  is  an  extensive  floor, 
a  step  from  the  ground,  which. is.  the  arena  for  dancing.  •  .  At 
intervals  of  five. or  ten  minutes,  the  muSic  strikes  up,  and 
whoever  chooses  to  enter  the^  lists,  selects  his  partner,  and 
waltzes  half  a  dozen  times  round  the  circle^ -while  the  multi- 
tude  seated  upon  the  benches  about  the  garden  look  on  and 
applaud.  The  walks  open  into  numerous  saldons^  where 
refreshments  of  aU  kinds  are  to  be  had.  PeQ|>le  oCthe&st 
rank  attend  ;.  though  the  dancers  are  commonly  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  sometimes  evince  rudeness  instead  pf  grace. 

Such  are  some  of  tbe^resoiirces  for  public  simuaement  in 
the  Tuscan  capital.  Butthere  are  others  of  a  graver,  more 
elevated,  and  rational  character.  The  extensive  and  rich 
collections  of  the  arts,  are  always  open  to  the  gitttification  of 
&e  traveller.  We  paid  ^n  interesting  visit  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  a  noble  institution,  worthy 
of  the  days  of  the  Medici^  though  the  great  men  who  gave 
splendour  to  that  age  are. now  wanting,  to  elicit  genius  and 
talent  by  their  patronage.  This  Academy  was  founded 'by 
Leopold  I.,  who  by  way  of  distinction  in  modem  times,  amy 
be  called  tb^  Great.  Its  various  departments  oojnphse 
schools  for  design,  architecture,  statuary,  a^nd  painting. 
This  institution,  as  Well  as  the  gallery,  is  furnished  ■  with  aO 
the  appurtenances  and  eonveniences  for  young  artists,  who 
may  prosecute  their  studies  free  of  expense.  The  prodac- 
tions  of  such  as  excel  in  their  profession  line  the  walls*.    -    - 

Soon  afl^r  our  -retUrn  to,  Florence,  the  America^i  Consul 
introduced  us  to  a  large  reading*room  near  the  Ponte  Santa 
Trinita.  Opposite  the  door  stands  a  stately  granitic  column^ 
reared  by  Cosimo  I.  in  honour  of  the  conquest  of  Siena»  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice,  which  is  emblematic 
neither  of  the  ruin  of  the  Sien<Bse,  nor  of  the  distinct  over 
whi^h  the  goddess  presides ;  for  .according  to,  the  joieta  of 
the  Florentines,  she  looks  down  upon  some  of  the  greatest 
knaves  in  .the  city.  The  proprietor  of  the  Teading-roomr 
however,  is  not  of  the  number^  but  an  intelligent  clever  man. 
His  apartments  contain  a  large  circulating  library,  and  are 
fUrnished  with  the  Journals  of  Italy,  France,  £ngland,  and 
the  north  of  Europe^  Italian  newspapers  are  the  most  bar- 
ren, dull,  and  insipid  productions  that  can  be  imagined. 
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They  are  procmely  what  the  Flinch  goternmeat  is  now  la* 
bouring  to  makeKhe  journals  df  that  country,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  censorship.  Their  dimensions  are  upon  the  scale 
of  seven  by  hine,  ahd  their  contents  comprise  little  else,  than 
aotices  of  ecclesiastical  movements,  feasts,  celebrations, 
and  the.  multifarious  functions  of  the  Pope.  One  paper  only 
is  published  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances issues  but  onee^  or  twice  a  weA.  In  a  word,  the 
press' is  entirely  prostrate  in  Italy,  and  has  been  degraded 
into  the  most  servile  instrument  of  church  and  ^te.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  its  freedom ;  hut  they 
have  soon  been  crushed  bylhe  desppttem  of  the  governments. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

EXCtTRSION  TO  THE  BATHS  OP  LUCCA — PISTOIA — FE8CIA — ^VALE 
OP  THE   SERCHIO ARRIVAL    AT   THE  BATHS SCORPIONS 

'  SKETCH  OP  Scenery— HOT  springs — buowvisi— cqunT  db- 

MIBOFF — THEATRE ^BALLS — i-CASHVO — CORSO--^P0NTE  SER- 

RA6LI0. 

.  ^duguaty  182d.->-At  6  O'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  4th, 
we  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Afherican  Consul.  Passing  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arno,  through  the  Cascine,  we  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant  regions  I  ever 
beheld.  The  vale  is  literally  and  emphatically  buried.in  ver- 
dure^ forming  a  mass  so  thick  and  tangled,  as  to  appear 
wholly  impervioas.  Mtilberrtes  and  other  trees,  tnatted  witb 
vines,  formed  the  principal  growth ;  and  to  these  were  add- 
ed a  thousand  accessories,  consisting  of  .evei[y  species  of 
vegetation.  The  late  copious  showers  and  warm  suns  had 
given  vigour  ^nd  a  vivid  tinge  to  the  foliage.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  richness  of  this  district ;  and  the  beauty,  neat- 
ness, and  industry  of  the  peasantry  are  in.  harmony  with  the 
charms  of  the  country.  We  saw  numerous  groups  of  them, 
sitting  before  4be  doors  of  their  houses,  in  the  villages  along 
the  road,,  or  in  some  cases,  in  the  open  fields,,  busy  at  their 
work  of  braidinff  straw.  They  lead  a  most  laboriouB  life, 
subsisting  on  li^t  fare,  And  toiling  hard.  The  traveller  can* 
not  but  feel  a  degree  of  indignatioo,  that  so  large  a  portion 
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of  ibmt  Jktlereaniiogs.  ib^uld  be  aWorb^  byihe  extmrsL^ 
gance  of  ^tho  governmeiit,  er  go  to  suf^iKMrt  a  voracious 
priestliood.  ,  '  . 

A  bright  fluiMi&t  spread  its  glov  over  the  chain  of  iiilki 
upon  our  rights  and  the  aotloesa  of  twilight  was  delicious*^ 
At  ^sk  we  passed  ene  of  the  seven  or  eight  couatiy  resi* 
donees,  belonging  jk>  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscaay^  The 
exterior  is  statdy..  It  is  said,  to^ojitain  some  good  pictures. 
In  its  hallsv  one  of  the  Medici  ,was  poisoned  at  the^iiistigft* 
tioB  of  a  CardinaL  Several  cabals  cross  the  vale  of  the 
Arnoin  this  vicinity.  At  10  o^cl/ock  we  reached  Pistoiay 
and  walked  about  to  look  at  the  .ancient  city.  Jtis  famoust 
for  the  defeat  of  Cataline's.  army,  by  the  forces  of  the  Re- 
public. Its  walls  and  gates  are  lofly  and  substantial.  One 
of  the  streets  is  spacious.  The  greatest  show  1  saw  was  a 
profusion  of  fine  water-melons,  with  red  piiper  lanterns  so 
contrived,  as  to  give  their  core  a  ruddier  hue»  A  scorpion 
was  killed  in  my  presence,  upon  the  pavement-^die  first  I 
had  ever  seen,  though  by  no  means  the  last,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  It  is  a  black  odious  looking  animal^  several 
inches  in  length,  with  feelers  like  a  lobster*. 

After  resting  two  hours^  and  refreshing  ourselves  with  an 
omelet  and  a  glass  of  red  wine,  we  proceeded  slowly  upon 
our  journey,  and  reached  Pescia  at  dawn  of  day.  Early  as 
it  was,  the  peasantry  were  pouring  into  the  village,  carrying 
their  vegetables  and  fruits  to  market.  The  females  have 
beautiful  fkces,  lighted  up  with  apparent  cheerfahiess.  They 
bear  their  baskets  upon  their  heads  ;  and  no  sculptor  ever 
fashioned  frotn.  the  marble,  caryatides  half  so  graceful^  as 
might  be  fouhd  in  this  group  of  mark^t-gtrls. 

The  neutral  ground,,  on  the  borders  of  Tusoaay  and  Luc- 
ca, m  the  arena  for  duets — a  kind  of  sport  of  which  the  Ita- 
lians are  not  fond.  They  prefer. to  08e^the  dirk.  We  rode 
for  some  miles  along  the  bordcroof  a  canal,  which  hurries 
down  from  the  mountains  with  a  copiousj  strong  current,  ^and 
soon  found  ourselves  upon  the  banks  of  the.  Sercbio,  an  oid 
acquaintance.  It  is  here  a  large  and  beautiful  streafi;  The 
road  windi^  along  its  brink,  and  enters  a  mountainous  region, 
forming  a  miniature  picture  of  the  Alps«  We  were  soon  )ost 
among  the  lofly  and  green  ridges* of  the  Apennines^  parsu- 
ing  the  capricious  windings  of  the  Serchio  for  ten  miles* 
The  hiUs  are  clodied  with  chestnut,  and  oi^en  croMmed  with 
convents  and  cottages,  in  situations  the  most  wild  and  to* 
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liie  .boitioBiof  thGL^e%  wkieh  iaiwt  more  thiui  half  a  mik^ 
m  wini&  OccasieaaUy  a  spire  rtsed  from  its  quiet  bosom* 
Sersnii  aneiont  t^id  rmaous  bridges^  esctend  aoross  die  river. 
One  of  ^mris  said  to  be  the  w^rk  of  the  devil. 

The  A^stnap^  Prussian,  and  Siiv«d&ih  ministers  pi^ed  us 
in  splendid  style,  on  their  way  to  the  Baths,  the  modem  ^aise^ 
or  the  Si»ratoga  of  Italy,  s-  Crosmng  the  Ponte  iSerraglio,  the 
Bialto  of  Luoea,  \^e  entere^tfae  busy,  bustling,  and  gay  ht^ 
lie  ^viHa^  about,  nooci.  A  meridian  sun  pouring  down  its 
bkaa.ul^on  a  southern  exposulse^  so  hemoMd  in  by  the  Sur^ 
rouadii^-hiMs,  as'to  exoludo  every  hreath^pf  air,  induced  me 
to  hfeheve;  that. this  waterin^plaeei  is  not  the  tiiost  eligible 
summer  retveat.  I  am  not  yet  fully  satisfied,  4hit  my  fursl 
impression  was  erroaaeous,  diough  the  viMage  oejstainly  im* 
proves  wonderfully  on  acquaintance*. 
>  As  erowds  of  visitants  had  already  arrived,  we  deemed 
ourselves  extremely  forttttiate  in  obtaining,  a^  suite  of  cham- 
bees,  in  a  large  house,  standing  in  a  retired  situation,  at  the 
base  of  a  romantic-  hill,  the  rocks  of  which  rose  to  Alpine 
heights  above  our  windows.  But  how  fettadous  are  often 
oiir  hopes  in  the  smaller,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important 
coneeros- of  life !  Scarcely  were  we  eomftirtabry  settled,* 
bc»fore 'domestic  afflictions  began  to  thicken  upon  us.  At 
Pi^tQia  toy  companions  laughed  at  my  apprehensions  of 
meeting* /scorpions.  Soon  after  our  arrival, 4he  Consul,  in 
letting  dowri  his  window-curtainy  was  nigh*  putting  his  hand 
upon  one  of  the»inonsters,  coiled  up  in  its  folds.  A  cry  was 
raised,  aad-an  old  weman^  came  in  and  despatched  It  with  her 
broom-stbk.  Next  movning  k '  found  another  of  •  the  veno- 
moua^  replilesy  secreted  under  my  boots,  vHthin  a  few  foet  6f 
my  bed%^  In  the  course  of  the  day,  three. or  four  more 
were  >kilied  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  I  sat  up  all  one 
night -as  a  sentinel,  to  watch  the  movemients  of  the  enemy, 
while  my  friendsr  slept.  A  pouDcil  of  war  was  held,  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  that  a  retreat  was, expedient.  We 
accordit^iy  repacked  our  trunks,  and  took  lodgings-  with 

*  A  captafd  in  the  British  Navy,  whom  I  met  at  the  Baths,  iaibrmed  iqe 
that-  he  found  one  o^  these  animals  crawling  ixpjhp  bed-doti^  towards  an 
infant  child,  who  was  asleep.  They  appear  to  be  more  numerous  here,  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  :  though  thirteen  were  killed  in  my  boair(Bog«hoi|9e 
at  Florence  the  last  year.         ^         . 


SKgBM  PlBri»  a  smart  hmmiem  hmue-ynfe^  wtbo  f«ire  tm 
new  afttrtmeato,  vi4iieli<  were  at  ledsl  fine  from  Boorpioiis.    . 

Thos  eligibly  aellbd  for  a  week,  we  set  alxyot  exMainini^ 
loealtties,  sod  the  resoiirces  for  kiftnictioo jLnd  amaseoieat* 
The  situatioQ.of  jdie  Baths  of  ,Luaca  is  in  the  higfaeM idegtee 
picturesque  and  romantic^  An* insulated  hiU^  peduips  IbW 
feet  in  h^ht^  rises  in  die  eeiit«e  of  an  imoieose  smphitheatre 
of  the  Apemuiies,  of  still  ^greater,  elevalion,  but  cloHied'  to 
tfaeir>  very  tope  widi  soceessiye  bdta  of  vines,  olives^  amd 
^estaate,  in  the  midst  jof  which  is  here  and  ^ere  seen  a 
dwelling  or  oonTeat  hangiag  upon  Jthe  rooks.  To  the  north 
oi  tk^  ceatralnioiint,  wlnck  ie  &ree  or  four  milea^in  camm- 
feceaoe^  |k>we  die  Serchio,  aad  on  the  sotltb,  the  Lima,  pne 
ef  its  priaeipal  branohes.  B<rth  streams  wind  thiougfa  deep 
glens,  someciiaes  rnral^  but  more  fre(|iieBtly  wild,  mul  ludto 
just  below  the  Ponte  Serra^^ 

Thsee  separata  Tdlages^  rise  round  the  sides  of  the  rooky 
and  woody  cone;  one  in  the  vale  of  the  Serehie,  a&other  <m 
the  hank  of  the  Limat  aad  a  third  near  the  point  of  junct«Ni» 
The  houses  of  the  respeetive  hamlets  often  stra^le  more 
than  half  way  up  the  green  bariier^  whiefa  divides  them*  >A 
footpath,  aseending  by  terra&es,  passes  over  the  very  sitmrail,^ 
and  opens  a  directcoramunioatioff  betiveen  the  groups  of  vi- 
sitants* 3^e  ounlents  of  the  two  rivers  are  rapid,  aad  their 
waters  musical.  At  evening,,  when  the  houses '  are  a& 
lif^ted  up,  and  illuminated  windows  are  seen  at  aerial  faeigfats 
among  the  tree%^the  view  is  fanciful  and  brilhaiii  beyond 
description.  .      -^ 

Tlie  hot  springs  gush  in  copious  streams  iffood  dw^browjof 
the  fatll  on  both  sides,^  where  spaeious  baths  have  been  erect- 
ed, crowned  widi  triple  towers,*  finished  in  good  style,  and 
furnished  wi^  the.  usual  accotnmodati^ons  and  eonveiiiences. 
They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  threi»  commisdoaers, 
appointed  annually  by  the  Duke  from  amoiig  hia  nobility,  who 
may  tx  officio  be  styled  ^'  Kni^ts  of  the  Bath."  The  prices 
are  fixed  at  inoderate  rates,  and  the  regulations  appear  to  be 
Judicious  and  liberal.     We  bathed  daily*     The  waters  are 

transparent,  exhilarating,  and  delicious;  though  I  thought 

'        »■ 

*  A  vme  ott  one  of  these  towers  bears  the  wM  '*  Libertfts^ — ^liberty-— 
ft,  motto  not  olUn  Ibnnd  in  modem  Italy.  There  is  abo  a  long  Latm  in- 
scription in  the  Testibui^  of  one  of  the  baths,  ascribing  to  the  waters  the 
^ame  miraculous  properties,  whlcl^Hobbes  imputes  to  those  of  Buxton^  tn 
Derbyshire. 


IktyMmetf^^  produced  kagoor^  ttrnd  \mAp9i  ft  Mluterx 
e^t upon. the  coostitutipn.  .  The  natural  U»i»p«mtiite^of 
liie  foui|tai08  is>  generally  about  90  degrees  i[  hut  seme  oi 
diem  .are  so  hot  aa  to  form  ^afKMUr  hatha,  which  ave  fitted  up 
iar  that  purpose.  \  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  «aw  a  water- 
snake  swinaming  in  one  of  these  reservoirsw  There  is  one 
kind  of  bathing  called  by  the.  Italians  docce^  which  is  used  in 
k»6alftff9clions.  A  stream  of  hot  water  is  forced  with  ipreal 
mleiiee  through  a  pipe,  upon  die  seat  of  the  complaint.  It 
b  said  to  ppQire  effic^acioits.  ^  t 

On  the  day  afl^  our  anivtd^  we  were  introduced  to  a  weaU 
thy  merchant  of  Leghorn,  to  whom  a  friend  at  Maneeilles  had 
given  us.  letters.  He  owns  a  pakde  heite,  anotiier  at  Pisa, 
and  several  at  the  seat  of  his  business,  where  he  alternately 
resides,  as  the  lieason  may  render  it  the  most  agreeable.  We 
were  fortunate  in  finding  him  among  the  Apennities,  as  his 
profuse  hospitality  contributed  essentially  to  the  plettsu^es  of 
our  excursion.  He  gave  us  the  freedom  of  his  box  At  De^ 
midoff  !s  theatre,  and  insisted  on  our  dining  with  him^  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  a  breakfast,  eVery  day  during  our 
visit  His  table  was  always  crowned  with  dainties — with 
trout  from  the  neighbouring  brooks,  vegetables  and  fruits 
from  his  own  gardens,  fresh  butter  made  every  morning  on 
his  own  farm,  a  dozen  kinds  of  the  choicest  wines,  cooled  by 
a  fountain  playing  in  tbe  dining-hall,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Trielioium  of  the  old  Romans. 

His  palace  at  the  Baths  is  appropriately  called  the  Buon^ 
"^isi  or  Bellevoe.  It  stands  on  the  declivity,  half  way  op  the 
green  emmenee  between  the  Lima  and  Serchio,  affording  a 
wide  and  enchanting  view  into  th>e  vale  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  mottntaifis  rising  above.  In  the  rear,  c\fSk  tufled  with 
trees  and  half  buried  in  vines,  climb  stage  above  stage,  in 
ranges  9f  terraces  for  hundreds  of  f&et,  A^garden  spreads 
below,  watered  by  a  bright  fountain,  which  plays  intoa  M'hite 
marble  basin,  and  is  shaded  by  laurel. 

The  head-qiiarters  of  gaiety  and  fashion  -lare  the  palace 
and  theatre  of  Count  DemtdofiT,  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Lima,  severfil  hundred  >  feet  below  the  Bouhvisi.  This 
Russian  nobleman  is  as*  remarkable  for  his^ splendour,  hs  for 
'  his  boundless  wealth.  He  is  the  proprietor  6f  the  mines  of 
Siberiuy  and  bis  income  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars  a  year, 
which  with  jdl^his  extravagance  he  cannot  contrive  means  to 
exhaust.  His  expenses  at  The  Baths  are  said  to  be  a  thousand 
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d<Auni  «  day,  andto  exceed  ttes  amouiit,  <toii^ys  iesHtenee 
at  Leghorn  ta  September,  and  at  Florence  in  winter*  He 
keeps  twenty-six  splendid  coaches,  with  fcNir  and  six  horses 
to  each,  and  his  retinue  comprises  a  regiment  The  inmates  ' 
of  his  palace,  exclusive  of  servants,  are  fort]i«i8ix  in  nnraib^r.^ 
In  his  train,  he  has  constantly  a  full  corps  of  French  playecs, 
who  follow  him  about  from  place  to  place,  for  the  anusemetit 
of  himself  and  friends.  -  By  the  prettiest  of  the^aetresses,  he 
has  a  natural  son,  who  is  ^now  a  sprightly  lad,  and  who  may 
be  seen  every  evening  galloping  his  pony  across  the  -Poate 
SerragKo,  at  the  side  of  bis  mother,  and  followed  by  the 
dwarf  of  Bemldoff,  who  has  charge  of  his  diamonds.  jThe 
latter  is  a  mere  lump  of  fiesh,  and  •makes  a  most  grotesque 
figure,  when  mounted  on  horseback,  and  eoursing  like  the 
wind. 

We  first  saw  the  Count  in  passing  his  palace.  *  He  was 
seated  in  a  shady  portico  asleep,  while  a  negro  stood  by 
fanning  him,  and  keeping  off  the  flies.  The  picture  forcibly 
brought  to  ndy  mind  a  passage  in  Oowper: 

''  I  would  not  haYe  a  slare  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
^  And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinew*  bought  and  sold  have  eveream'd.^ 

But  when  one  reasons  philosophically  on  the  subject,  there 
may  be  no  cruelty  in  such  an  ignoble  service.  It  may  be 
even  an  act  of  kindness.  The  slave  is  doubtless  well  fbd 
and  well  paid  i  and  it  is  not  so  hard  to  wield  a  palm-leaf  or 
the  tail  of  a  bird,  as  either  the  hoe  or  spade. 

We  subsequently  saw  the  Count,  not  only  whirled  along 
the  Corso  in  one  of  his  score  of  gilded  coacheSfhutfleatedou 
a  sumptuous  couch,  and  presiding  over  theeourt  of  pleasure, 
at  one  of  his  great  bali^,.  to  which  the  Consul's  acquaintance 
with  the  family  procured  us  tickets.  The  cards  of  invitation 
are  issued  in  the  French  langufige,  in  the  name  of  Madame 
Doumoff,  a  sister  of  DemidoBT,  and  are  made  general  for 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  during  the  season* 
We  attended  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  hall  was  held  . 
in  the  theatre,  which  is  a  handsome  building,  with  three  tiers 
of  boxes,  Ughted  by  brilliant  chandeliers.  It  was^lhis  eTenr 
ing  decorated  with  flowers.  Spacious'^as  it  is,  half  of  the 
company  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  arena  for  dan- 
cing ;  aad  every  part  of  the  room  was^erowded.  ^  The  Count 
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14  aomewhat  adftaced,  and  quite  infirm.  He  wa?  oomfoi^ 
ably  seated,  with  his  legs  stretched  upqn  a  stool.  He  tiaa  do 
wife. ,  Madame  Dournoff  is  a  pretty  womaO)  and  accom* 
plished  10  her  manners^  The  belle  of  the  eveuiDg  seemed 
to  be  a  oiece  of  the£ishop  of  Ossbry,  who  is  travelling  with 
her  throu£^  Italy.  >  Of  the  mixed  assembly  here  gathered  to«- 
getheriVom  all  quarters  of  the.  world,  wa^  a  My  from  the 
€rimea«  She  is  a  Tartar,  and  has  the  high  cheek  bones^ 
tawny  complexion,  add  other  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
face.  A  Grecian  girl  was  also  present.  She  has  a  fair 
complexion,  and  is  polislvBd  in  her^  manners.  One  would 
hardly  suspect  her  of  being  a  native  of  the  East.  A  Greek 
gentleman  had  features  more  strongly  marked.  He  was  not 
in  the  costume  of  his  country,  and  I  at  first  took  him  for  a 
West-Indian.  The  Bishop  of  Cyprus  m^^y  be  added  to  the 
group  of  oriental  characters. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank,  was  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  (In- 
fanta of  Spain  and^ephew  of  Ferdinand  YII.)  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  clapping  his  hands  and  stamping,  in  some  of  the  oid^ 
fashioned  dances,  and  whirling  in  the  giddy  circle  of  the 
waltz,  with  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  ambassador.  The  scan- 
dal of  the  place  accuses  him  of  a  notorious  intrigue  with  her, 
which  nearly  broke  the  heart  of  his  young  and  amiable  wife 
During  the  life  of  his  mother  Maria  Louisa,  he  was  kept 
under  rigid  discipline  ;  but  since  her  death  he  is  said  to  dip 
deep  in  dissipation.  He  oflen  sings  for  the  amusement  of 
social  parties.  As  for  the  Austrian  minister,  he  is  more  thaa 
even  with  his  peccant  spouse.  His  amours  are  innwnerable. 
The  public  functionaries  at  the  Tuscan  court  were  at  ^he 
ball,  glittering  with  stars  and  orders  of  nobiHty/  except  di^ 
English  axaba^sador,  who  was  in  a  plain  citizen's  dress.  He 
is  a  fine  looking  man,  frank  and  unassuming  in  his  deport- 
ment. He  has  some  claims  to  literary  reputation,  being  the 
author  of  a  memoir  On  the  Campaigns  of  the  Peninsula,  in 
which  he  served  in  the  staff  of  Wellington.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  ibrgot  both  his  sword  at^dpen,  and  joined  in  the  walta 
with  Signora  Turino,  an  elegant  Milanese  lady. 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  momiiog,  the  curtain  of  the  theatre  rose, 
and  disclosed  the  supper  table,  covered  with  splendid  plate, 
and  laden  with  bounties.  The  coup  d'oeB  waa  brilliant.  ,  It 
is  i^aid  the  Count  is  obliged  to  use  gilt  wares,  instead  of 
massive  gold  and  silver,  on  account  of  the  frequent  thefts 
that  have  been  committed  by  some  of  his  gvests,  who  have 
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whipped,  spoons  and  .  forks  iato  their  pocket d,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  dress  for  the  next  ball.  Once  or  twice  in  the  sea- 
son, d^geoeral  galais^iven  to  all  the  peasantry  in  the  neigh^ 
boarhood,  whenihe  Duke  of  Lucca  appears,  and  drinks' 
champaign  with  his  subjects.  In  fact,  all  possible  ways  are 
devised  of  spending  money.  We  attended  the  theatre  se^ 
veral  evenings.  Between  the  acts,  refreshments  consisting 
of  tce-ereams,  orgeat,  and  other  drinks,  are  sent  round  to  all 
the  boxes.  '^  . '       • 

We  left  the  gay  throng  at  tablcj  and  the-fei^vities  were 
probably  continued  fbr  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  is 
usual  with  the  Italians,  who  do  all  their  sleeping"  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Such  are  the  high  sports  of  this  lashiona* 
ble  and  voluptuous  retreat.  Dissipation,  love,  and  pleasure 
seem  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  pursuit.  All  have  their  in- 
trigu^o,  from  the  nobility  to  their  militners.  Day  after  day 
is  lo&.  the  giddy  round,  which  continues  fbr  several  months , 
and  the  generality  of  visitants  leave  in  worse  -health  than 
they  eame. 

On  another  evening  we  visited  the  Casino,  at  the  Bagni 
Caldi,  on  the  Serchio  side.  In  crossing  the  hill  by  the  foot- 
path already  mentioned,  several  sedans  were  observed,  borne 
by  peasants,  who  were  toiling  up  the  steep,  with  some  fop^ 
in  his  silk  stockings  and  pumps,  for  a  burden.  The  picture 
is  extremely  painful  and  repulsive.  For  old  persons,  or  in* 
valids  such  servitude  may  be  necessary  ;  but  I  would  sooner 
do  penance  hke  monks,  by  walking  witl^peas  in^ray  shoes, 
than  be  thus  borne.  The  degradation  of  Demidoff's  slave 
is  nothing  to  this.  It  however,  has  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  whose  authority  is  good  all  over  Italy. 

The  Casino  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  fashionable  people, 
even  of  such  as  do  not  obtain  admittance  to  the  balls  and 
spectacles  of  the  Count.  We  found  two  large  saloons  filled 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full  dresses.  One  apartment 
is  appropriated  to  dancing  and  the  other  to  gambling.  In 
the  former,  quadrilles,  together  with  German  and  Russian 
waltzes,  are  the  favourite  amusements.  The  gallery  of 
faces  was  much  the  same  as  at  DemidoiTs.  I  was  surprised 
to  flee  the  British  minister  dancing  in  such  a  motley  assem* 
blage,  embracing  jockeys  and  blacklegs.*      The  Russian 

^  Half  a  dozen  of  these  characters  were  pointed  out  to  me.  Some  t>f 
them  are  notorious.  Two  of  them  were  banished  for  their  crimes ;  and 
one  has  been  in  England,  where  he  used  to  gamble  with  the  King,  and  the 


wdt2 10  a  rude.afid  ungc:acj3rnl  dance,  better  siiited4o  a  gym- 
aasium  than  a  ball-rooin.  In  the  gaQUog  roomy  tables  were 
epread  in-the  style  of  tbe  Palais  Royal.  French  customs, 
French  dresses,  and  the  French  language  prevail  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca.  Both  sexes  were  ei^aged  in  play;  and  the  saucy 
rateaux  are  wielded  with  as  much  •  dexterity  as  at  Frascati's> 
Some  of  the  visitants^  who  have  missed  an  opportunity  of 
pocketing  plate  at  DemidofPs,  here  make  up  the  deEcit  in 
tl)eir^  funds.  We  remained  till  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  reiga  of  pleasure  had  apparently  but  just  com- 
mencedk 

Every  day  during  our  visit,  we  went  regularly  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Ponte  Serraglio,,  to  witness  the  move- 
ments of  the  fashionable  world.  It  is  one  of  the  most  novel 
and  peculiar  scenes  I  have  found  in  any  country.  In  the 
depth  of  these  mountains  an4.  solitudes,  where  one  would 
look  only  for  wild  beasts  and  banditti — in  a  cluster  of  mean 
houses,,  scarcely  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a,  liam^et — at  a 
bridge  not  surpassing  that  over  Goose-  Creek  at  Washington, 
the  spectator  finds  all  the  bustle,  splendour,  and  gaiety  of 
Hyde  Park  in  London,  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,,  or  the  Cor- 
se at  Rome.  Here  dukea^  nobles,  and  foreign  ministers,  in 
court  dresses  glittering  with  stars^  and  the  badges  of  rank, 
X(xl\  by  in  their  coaches  and  six,  followed  by  mounted  chas- 
seurs and  retinues  in  livery.  Here  too  bo  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  beauty  of  Italy,  with  accessions  from  other 
countries^,  may  be  seen,  dashing  along  the  dusty  course  in 
carriages,  exhibiting  feats  of  horsemanship  upon  tbe  saddle, 
or  reposing  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of  a  humble  coffee- 
house, the  Bottegone  of  the  Baths,  where  hogsheads  of  ice- 
cream and  orgeat  are  daily  vended. 

We  used  to  take  our  seats  a  little  apart  from  the  multitude, 
in  company  with  friends  who  knew  almost  every  person  upon 
the  fashionable  exchange,  and  who  gave  a  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter of  each  as  he  passed.  In  some  cases  we  saw  bank- 
rupt nobles,  with  nothing  }efl  but  their  titles,  labouring  to 
keep  up  style  and  the  appearance  of  wealth;  wliile  in 
others,  newly  acquired  wealth  courted  familiarity,  and  sought 
to<mingle  with  nobility.  Antiquated  belles  were  looking  out 
for  fresh  admirers,  and  gamesters  for  new  subjects  to  fleece* 

Duke  of  TotIe.    A  spy  of  theAtutriaB  zoTernment,  who  iff  here  in  an  ofii- 
eial  capacity,  to  watch  the  fflOfements  of  the  aMemUage,  was  also  ilesig- 
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One  was  happy  m  a  suc^ssfal  intrigue ;  and  another  felici- 
tated himBeU*  that  he  wore  a  gola  chain  in  place  of  a  halter, 
and  was  travelling  the  Corso,  instead  of  the  road  to  the  gill- 
!ow«<  --  , 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  we  bad  a  charming  walk  of 
two  or  three  miles,  down  the  left  bank  of  ^  the  Lima,  which  is 
solitary,  shady,  and  agreeable,  after  mingling  in  ^e  bustle  of 
tile  opposite  shore.  The  goyerninent  has  opened  an  eicdel* 
lent  road,  bordered  by  trees  ;  but  it  is  seldom  traversed  by' 
visitants,  who  prefer  aAiow,  nobeVattd  dust  to  a  pure  ai^  and 
rural  quiet. 

Hariag  Witnessed  eveiy'variety  of  scene,  from  higji  to  low 
life,  which  the  baths  of  Lucca  afford,  we  went  to  the  theatre 
for  the  "last  time^  took  leave  of  our  circle  of  friends,  lind 
made  preparations  to  leave  on  €ie  12th.  Our  style  of  tra* 
VeUing  on  the  return  was  Very  different  from  that  of  Count 
Demidoff.  The  press  of  company  had  put  in -requisition  all 
the  vetturini  and  dep^t  coaches.  We  were  therefore 
compelled  to  charter  a  one  horse  car,  mounted  with  a  sort  of 
circular  tub,  m  which  we  aH  sat  facing  one  another,  With  a 
harness  made  of  ropes,  and  "a  saddle  resembling  a  Gallipa- 
gos  tortoise.  But  the  amusement  of  the  thing  counterba- 
lanced the  inconvenience ;  and  we  bad  nor-titles  of  no^litj 
to  be  impaired  by  a'  neglect  of  style.  The  vehicle  bore  us 
safe  to  the  place  of  destination — and  that  was  enough.    . 


_  » 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

nSPARTtSE  mOM  FLOBENCE — TRESPIANO — PASSAGE  OF  THE 
APENNIIVES SC£NERY*>PIETRA  MALA— ^ARRIVAL  AT  BO- 
LOGNA—^SKETCH    OF  THE    CITY — FOUNTAIN  OF  JOHN  DI  BOr 

LOGNA CHURCH   OF  ST.  P^TRONIUS PALAZZO  PUBBLICO 

CATHEDRAL — GALLERY — ^SHRINE  OF   ST.  DOMINICK — MONTE 
NOLA— UNIVERSITY— CAMPO  SANTO— CHIESA   DEL  SERVI — 
,  THEATRE. 

S^ft^mber^  1S26. — Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eth^we 
left  Flbrence  for  Bologna.  The  Piazs&adel  Duomo  was  co- 
vered with  wares,  preparatory  to,  the  feast  of  the  Madonna^ 
and  a  great  Fare  on  the  8th.  Passing  under  the  noble  arch  oi 
the  Porta  San  Gallo,  we  soon  began  to  ascend  the  acclivities 
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of  (he  mouQtataft,  whence  a  last  and  liogerkig  look  was 
thrown  back  into  the  Yaldarno,  encircled  wi&Nio  many 
ohfu-nifl  of  nature,  embellished  by  so  many  monuments  of  the 
arts,  and  endeared  to  us  by  so  many  pleasing  associations. 
The  vale  was  still  dressed  in  all  its  summer  pride  ;  and  our 
parting  view  was  one  of  the  finest  that  had  been  obtained 
during  a  long  visit.  Waving  another  farewell  to  the  circle  of 
our  friends,  we  were  soon  lost  among  the'  ridges  of  tlie 
Apennines.  - 

Three  milen  from  Florence,  we  passed  the  great  cemete- 
ry of  the  city,  denominated  Trespiano.  The-  enclosure 
contains  eight  or  ten  acres,  laid  out  in  a  perfect  square,  girt 
with  a  substantial  wall,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  coat  of 
verdure.  A  stone  pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  rises  in 
the  centre.  There  are  few  sepulohral  monuments.  A  grove 
of  cypress,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  gives  to  the 
scenery  a  character  suited  to  a  depository  of  the  dead. 

The  hills  for  some  distance  are  of  moderate  elevation  and 
clothed  with  olives.  Hedges  like  those  in  England,  filled 
with  blackberries,  line  the  road. :  The  yales  are  fertile  and 
ruiTil,  abounding. in  vineyards,  now  purple  with  the  ripening 
vintage.  Onward  we  continued  to  climb  ridge  after  ridge, 
till  one  of  the  highest^  between  Taliaferro  and  Maschere, 
afforded  a  wide  ami  glorious  view,  extending  to  the  plains  of 
Pisa  and  Leghorn. 

Just  at  dusk  we  reached  the  solitary  inn  of  Covigliaio, 
standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  here 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Frightful  sto* 
ries  are  told  of  this  tavern  by  tourists.  We  found  it  filled 
with  travellerlSy  who  were  at  table,  drinking  wine,  and  exhi** 
biting  a  scene  of  noisy  mirth.  The  hostess  gav^  us  a  good 
supper  and  comfortable  lodgings..  On  looking  from  the  win« 
dows  nej^.t  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  we  were  in  a  re- 
gion of  much  wildness  and  grandeur.  Th^  mountams  rose 
around  us  in  rude  and  naked  masses,  often  footing  up  into 
fantastic  needles,  partially  shrouded  in  mist.  JRuins  that  have 
flidden  down,  strew  the  slopes  at  their  bases.  The  forma- 
tion is  secondary,  and  the  rocks  ace  friable.  A  pale  sunrise 
gilded  their  sombi;e  peaks. 

We  lefl  at  an  early  hour.  A  shepherd  was  observed  un- 
penning bis^'fold,  with. his  dog  at  his  side.  The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  savage,  barren,  and  desolate.  At  Pie- 
tra  Mala,  the  vetturino  pauscMl  for  an  examination  of  our  pass- 
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ports ;  and  I  tan  half  a  mile  to  look  at  tile  tmcea  of  a  volca- 
nO)  ^here  bkie  lambeot  flames  ^ve  at  certain  penods  been 
seen  issuing  ft&m  the  soiface.  The  cfators,  or  moreiiro- 
perij  oircalar  level  beds  of  volcanic  subetaaees,  are  tbre» 
in  number,  of  small  dimensions,  and  exhibitiag  at  present 
neither  Hame  nor  heat.  I  cc^lected  soTeval  specimens  of  the 
stones,  which  appear  to  be  ffartially  calcined,  are  oC  a  Toddudi 
hue,  and  have  a  strong  vitriolic  smell. 

As  my  visit  had  been  prolonged  beyond  what  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  vettorino,  he  had  froneon  teaving  me  to 
overtrice  him  in  clisshiiig  the  hills.  Feeliag  for  my  watch, 
to  note  ^le  time  of  my  abs^ce,  I  found  §kmi  was  missing  as 
well  as  the  coacAi,  and  that  it  bad  been  left  voder  my  ptl^w, 
at  the  little  tavefti  three  and  a  half  miles  back.  As  tra^^ers 
have  told  so  many  frightVul  tales  of  this  inn,  and  as  our  doom 
were  without  fastenings,  a  degree  of  precaution  was  liised, 
which  had  eeldom  or  never  before  been  resorted  to,  and 
which  in  this  instance  led  to  a  vexatious  accident. 

Here  was  a  fine  dilemma.  By  going  ^H^ard,  I  stood  « 
chance  to  lose  my  waltb ;  by  returning  for  it,  I  ^  should  be 
lef%  upon  the  top  of  the  A  pennines.  A  t*  length  a  psttsant  was 
despatched  on  horseback  to  the  tavern,  with  directions  to  fol- 
low, till  he  overtook  roe  ;  while  I  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
vettunno.  Fortunately  it  was  a  gusty  day,  and  ion  reaching 
a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  where  a  dozen  coaches  had  been 
eapsidscd  by  the  wind,  he  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  pass 
tin  the  squall  was  over.  I  met  in  my  walk'Upon  tho'storm- 
beaten  hills,  a  solitary  Greek  on  foot,  -in  his  national  cos« 
tume,  which  was  tattered  and  presented  but  too  striking  an 
image-of  his  unfortunate  country.  He  laid  bis  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  saluted  me  in  passing.  Two  peasants,  who 
looked  quite  too  much  like  banditti,  issued  ^om  a  by-path, 
and  asked  me  some  inditferentvquestifins  about  the  road. 

AAer  a  walk  of  four  miles,  I  overtook  the  carriage  at  the 
Dogana,  on  the  confines  of  the  Papal  State,  where  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  triple  crown  were  again  seen  over  the 
door*  The  morning  furnished  a  chapter  of  accidents.  My 
companion  in  stepping  from  the^eoach  hkd  wrenched  bis  an- 
kle, and  was  unable  to  walk.  All  the  brandy  at)d  camphor 
of  the  Locanda  della  Stella,  as  well  as  the  kind  services  of 
the  hostess,  were  put  in  rsquisition.  In  the  mean  tine,  I 
began  to  give  up  the  peasant  and  my  ii^atch  for  lost,  when  at 
hmt  the  oUi  mountaineer,  in  his  heavy  ahoes,  blue  stockini^, 
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aad  ^rliite  eap^  oasie  trolttii^  up  with  the  unoBaal  appeii4«|pB 
of  a  watch  in  his  pockeU  He  was  tiherally  rewarded  for  his 
fidelity,  I  thaidied  him^  and  told  him  he  was  an  hotMst  man^ 
to  which  he  r^He^-**"  si,  siipiorey  ao&o  honesto,  ilui  qortdto 
povero"r--yes>t  am  honest,  but  very  poor*  He  shared  with  us 
an  ometet  and  a  glassof  red  wine,  aadr4;hein  kissing  our  hands, 
leturaed  to  his  sheep-fold  pr  his  rude  hut  l]^>on  the^in<0uiitai9s, 
with  an  approving  cotiseieiie^.  I  have  uniformly  found  the 
lower  classes  in  Italy,  honest,  civil,  and  kind-hearted. 
Tranks,  ^ooks,  clothidg,  aad  oliier  articlea  have  daily  been 
exposed  without  detriment ;  and  only  one  instance  of  incivi- 
lity is  re^fieriiered*  At  a  custom-house 'near  Leghorn,  a  lad 
b^sel  us  for  a  fee.  On  being  repulsed,  he  exclaioied,  '^  Iddio 
retarda  vostro  viaggio''^-6od  impede  your  journey  ! 

From,  this  point,  we  continued  to  descend  the  mountains, 
whidi  often  rise  in  bleak  ittid  barren  ridges  ^f  sand.  A  high 
wind,  which  appeared  to  roil-  over  in  toreents  from  vale  to 
vale,  often  involved  us  in  tempests  of  dust.  Some  of  the 
loflier  swells  presented  a  wide  view  into  the  vale  of  the  Fo, 
and  Um  plains  streteyng  to  the  Adriatic*  As  the  atmosphere 
waa  aot  dear,  ^  sea  was  invisible..  At  4  o?eleck  we  reach- 
ed the  fool  of  Ike  hills,  and  came  to  the  hanks  of  the  Reno, 
the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  with  a  broad  sandy  channel, 
aad  a  aeanty  tiU  of  water.  The  vales  here  iigain  become 
fartyoj  aad  the  loaded  vineyards  appeared  in  all  their  glory. 
-  Passing  the  magnificent  seat  of  Cardinal  Femra  and  the 
spleftdid  suburbs  of  Bologna,  «fe  entered^  its  gates,  under 
the  favourable  light  of  a  clear  sunset,  and  saw  no  reason  to 
dissekit  from  Napoleon's  partiality,  wha  used  to  call  it,  ^<  mia 
caira  cittadi  Bologna*'^  The  streets  wre  bread,  neatly  paved, 
aad  dean ;  unifomly  lined  with  arcades  over  tiM  side-walks, 
and  wkh  ranges  of  stately  boildings,  which  have  a  li^t  and 
cheerful  appearance,  in  comparison  wtfh  the  sombre  castles 
of  Florence.  There  »  abo  a  show  of  considerable  raagni- 
licence  in  the  churches  aad  other  public  edifices.  Exedlent 
accommodationji  were  obtained  at  the  PdlegrinOb  While  at 
supper,  our  arrival  was  welcomed  by  «  serenade  from  the 
«<  Giedu,V  a  band  of  bUi»d  musicians,  who  salute  ^U  new 
comers,  with  iie  eoEpectatien  of  a  fee.  In  e«e  or  two  instmi* 
ces,  odes  of  congr^te^stion .  were^brongbt  to  ^s,  which  had 
probably  been  parevionsly  addressed  to  fifty  otlMMr  travdkffSi 
the  nameimly  being  changed* 
The  Hkta^i  day  I  mraUed  over  the  oity.  alenet  as.  my  friend 
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was  too  lamci  to  go  out.  At  the^Placo  of  the  Oiant^  t  exa- 
mined the  celebrated  Fountain,  embellished  by  the^diisd  of 
John  di  Bologna;  it  appeared  to  me  unworthy  of  the  eulo- 
gies, which  have  been  lavished  upon  it  by  odiers.  The 
group  consists  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune,  surrounded 
by  four  Sea-nymphs,  and  as  m&ny  Cupids  playing  with  dol- 
phins. The  bronze  Mercury,  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,-  by 
the  same  artist,  is  worth  a  hundred' such  monuments. 

The  Square  of  the  Giant,  so  named'  from  the  statue  of 
Neptune,  is  surrotinded  by  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  Palaz- 
zo Vechio,  and  the  church  of  St.  Petrontus-=^all  of  briek, 
ornamented  with  pillars  and  tracery,  veiierkfole  in  aspect,  but 
void  of  architectural  grandeur.  My  first  visit  wais  to  the 
church.  The  interior  exhibits  (he  usual  degree  of  Italian 
splendour.  The  pavement  ejfchibits  the  celebrated  meridian 
of  Cellini,  two  hundred  fe^t  in  length,  and  designating  the 
progress  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac.  On  one  side^  the 
ascending,  and  on  tlie  other,  the  descending  signs  ai'e  dehne- 
ated.  The  sun  is  admitted  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  eighty 
feet  from  the  floor,  and  falls  upon  the  point  corresponding 
with  the^  day  «^a^  month..  At  eacb  end  of  the  &e,  handk 
some  monuments  are  erected  against  the  wall,  bearing  in- 
scriptions explanatory  of  the  work,  atld  complimentary  to 
the  genitts  of  the  artist.  Near  by  stands  a  clock  with  two 
faces,  pointing  out  with  its  doubk  hands  the  true  and  the  «olar 
time.  Fetrohhis,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,'  seems 
to  have  been  a  clever  saint,  who  did  much  for  Bologna,  and 
deserved  the  honours  which  are  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  Palazzo  Vechio  is  a  very  old  building,  with  a  (antm- 
tid  tower  rising  in  the  centre.  It  seen»r  once  to  have  been 
a  caetle  or  fortress ;  but  is  now  remarkable  for  little  else 
than  its  antiquity.  The  Palazzo  Pubblico  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Petronius,  the  patron  of  the  city.  At  the  door,  I  inqui- 
red of  a  gentleman  the  -way  to  the  belfry;  He  conducted 
me  up  a  flight  of  Bramante's  stairs,  and  throngh  halls  ap- 
propriated to  the  Governor,  Police,  and  other  officers*  One 
of  the  rooms  contains  a*good  statue  of  Hercules  in  bronse* 
Ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Palace,  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
tile  cttyaod  its  environs.  Bologna  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Hie  Aperniises,  whidi  stretch  in  \oag  lines  from  north  to 
south,  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  On  all  other  sides,  a 
level  plain,  rich  and  verdant,  extends  as  far  as  ike  eye  ean- 
reach.    Gltmpnes  of  the  Frinli  mountainsiy  beyond  Verona, 
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ar«  ciMeniiUe.  The  lulls  skkttog  tbe  westmm  subtirbs  ar* 
covered  ^th  epnventa,  and  other  buildiogsr  On  the  very 
top  of  im  eiDinence  stands  the  church  of  St  Luca,  with 
a-  chain  of  arcades,  three  miles  in  length,  connecting  it  with 
the  «ity.  ^  It  is  a  ehrine  of  great  sanctity,  to  which  pilgrim^ 
ages  are  frequently  performed.  The  expenses  of  theatructure 
and  itsenibeUishmenta,  were  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people. 

.  Bologna  is  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  eon- 
taimng  75,000  inhabitants*  Tl^  buildings  are  nearly  all  of 
bricks  with  re4  tiled  roofs.  .  Numerous  steeplea  and  towers 
give  an. air  of  magnificence  to  the  ci^.  The  arcades  finrm 
tfiie^  ittost  peculiar  feature,  and  are  not  less  conducive  to  ele* 
gance  tb«a  comfort,  being  oflen  supported  by  stately  marble 
columns.  Sometimes  awnings  are  hung  from  areh  to  ardi, 
Ao  as  entirely  to  ejcclude  the  sun,  and  produce  a  covered 
way.  The  people  are  active,  bustling,  and  gay ;  differing  in 
dress  and  manners-  from  their  neighbours ;  and  presenting 
new  shades  of  colour  in  the  nnxed  moral  mosaic,  which  the 
vartous.petty  states  of  Italy  compose. 

My  volunteer  cicerone*  accompanied  me  to  the  Cathedral, 
which  is  an  immense  pile.  Its  arehitectnre  has  been  se^ 
verely  cenaured.  The  interior  is  lofry  and  splendid.  One 
of  the  frescos  was  painted  by  Guido,  and  another  is  the 
last  work  of  Lddovico  Caracci.  We  went  thence  to  the 
jchurch  of  St.  Bartholomew.  '  A  priest  was  administering 
the  sacracmeBt  to  a  group  of  feniales  kneeling  at  the  altar. 
He  took  the  mifer  between  his  lingers  and  put  it  into  their 
mouths,  uttering  a  benediction  upon^each.  We  retreated, 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  solemn  rite.  In  front  of  the 
church  rise  the  two  towers  of  Asin^i  and  Gasenda.  The 
former  is  tiiree  hundred  and  twenty*seven  feet  in  height,  bniit 
of  brick  and  topped  with  a  oupola.  It  is  the  most  conspicv- 
ous  object  in  the  <;ity. .  The  otiier  tower  leans  like  that  of 
Pisa.  It  is  ailuded  to  by  Daiite.  The  Pope  held  a- council 
in  one  of  its  chambers. 

My  new  acquaintance  look  me  to  the  Gallery,  which  is  an 
e;rten8iTe  establishment,  embracing  schools  for  drawing,  ar- 
chitecture, statuary,  and  paintings  1^  those  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  at  Florence.  In  the  reai^  spreads  a  large  Botanic 
Garden,  which  forms  an  agreeable  appendage.  The  Galieiy 
itself  is  snail,  but  one  of  the  most  select  in  Italy,  comprising 
the  choieest  pictures  of  the  Bdognese  School,'    liodovico, 
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Annibale,  and  Aiigbstino  Cunicd^'CUndo,  Doraeoidiiiio^  AI^ 
bano,  and  Fontma,  were  all  oatives  of-  tkis  city,  and  ibrm  a 
consteHatton  of  genius,  which  few  other  schools  can  boast. 
Their  countrymen  cherish  their  woiks  with  a  spirit  of  na* 
tionality,  whidi  is  highly  creditable  to  thtiir  taste  and  patriot-^ 
ism*  -,  '  ^ 

I&  retoming  from  the  Gallery ,^,  we  passed  uovter  a  t«» 
umphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  oi  the  birth-day  of  the  Ma<* 
donna.  It  was  hung  with  criaisoB  tapestry,  and  furnished 
with  silver  candlesticks,  jn'eparatory  to  an  illumination  in4ke 
evening.  We  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Dominickt  to  see 
tiie  «fartne  of  its  patron,  who  was  tzelebrated  not  less  for  his 
military  aetovements  than  for  his  «anotity.  His  tooib  is  a 
proud  pile  of^  marble.  The  ^rcophagns  is  supposed  to  con« 
tain  ^is  dust ;  but  the  scepticism  of  the  French  has  thrown 
some  doubts'  over  this  suisjeet.  In  front,  of  the  shrine^s  A 
sitoall  statue  of  a  cherub,  kneeling  and  holding  a  candlestick* 
It  is  one^of  Michael  Angelo's  very  best  pieces,  and  worth 
all  the  other  sculpture  about  the  shrine,  rich  as  it  is.  A 
convent  for  Dominicans  is  attached  to  the  church.  It  has  at 
present  (mly  ekven  inmates,  whose  pated  cells  look  like 
prisons,.  They  were  converted  into  barrackcT  i^  the  French. 
About  this  pile  of  buildings,  are  several  insulated  Gothic 
shrines,  withrsarcophagi  cradled  in  the  open  air. 

Here  the  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  gra- 
tuitously dovoted  nearly  the  ^hole  day  to  an  entire  stntngery 
took  leave  of  me.  He  said  he  belonged  to  ihe  PoUce.  I 
continued  my  raidbles  over  the  city.  Upon  the  walls,  in 
Home  of  the  pubfic  squares,  sonnets  were  posted  up,  wtdi 
the  authors'  names  attached  to  them,  congratulating  persons 
on  their  recent  nuptials.  One  of  them  wwi  of  a  very  di& 
ferent  character,  containing  fulsilme  panegjn'ics  on  a  noble 
nun,  who  had  just  taken  the  veih  A  play-bill  sometimes 
divided  these  productions  of  &e  Italian  miise.  My  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  an  immense  crowd  colleeted  in  one  of 
the  streets,  near  the  walls  of- the  city.-^  On  approadung,  I 
found  a  popular  proacher  mounted  upon  a  stage,  heoeath  the 
arcades  of  ^  church,  walking  to  and  fro,  and  raving  like  a 
vnadman.  In  the  mean  time,  a  dosen  men  were  passing 
among  the  prostrate  multitude,  shaking  the  money  in  their 
hats  and  making  coUectioByB. 

At  evening  I  witlked  to  Monte  Nola,  the  PobUc  Gardes. 
It  is  both  a  promenade  aad  drive,  kid  out  fOid  planted  widi 
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tiees  by  or^r  of  Napoleon.  The  Corso  is  circular,  not 
more  than  half  or  three<*q«iartcrs  df.a  mile  in  circumference, 
{around  which  the  coaches  chase  one  another,  somewhat  in' 
the  style  of  the  aficient  chariot  races.  The  walks  '«re  ex- 
tiensiVe,  beaufeifuUy  shaded,  and'  commandtng  a  fine  view  of 
the  monntalns  on  one  sid6,  and  the -vale  of  thePo,  <m  the 
other.  Great  numbers  of  both  sexes  were  out  on  the  Festa 
of  the  Madonna.  The  women  are  handsome — ^tall,  grace- 
ful, and  genteelj  wearmg  white  veils  and  torbaBs,  without 
hats,  even  In  public.  They  have  cheerful  fttees^^and  are  re- 
markably gay  and  animated  in  their  manners. 
-  Two  fountains  refresh  tiie  Garden,  about  which  seats  are 
extended  in  the  shade.  On  the  bank  of  the  Reno,  whicfa 
murmurs  l^,  th^e  is  a  modem  gyinnashim,  ornamented  with 
twenty  Corinthian  pillars.  It  is  appropriated  to  wrestling, 
playing  ball,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  in  which  the  youth 
were  engaged.  Few  carriages  appeared  on  the  parade,  and 
the  attempts  at  style  were  meagre,  in  comparison  with  Rome, 
Naples,  or  Florence.  Many  of-  the  higher  classes  wero  in 
the  country,  to  which  the  BologneSB  are  much  more  partial 
than  the  other  Italians. 

Early  next  morning  we  resumed  an  examination  of  the 
town,  revisiting  the  Piazza  del  Gigante,  the  Gallery,  and 
most  of  the  localities,  which  have  alrea4y  been  described, 
together  with  many  that  were  ^  new  to  me.  An  inteliigent 
gentleman  accompanied  us  through  the  various  departments 
of/lhe  University.  It  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  ibr^ 
nished  with  appurtenances  and  accommodfttions,  which  nte 
suited  to  ^hat  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  schools  in  the 
world.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  very 
completo.  Our  petite  and  obliging  guide,  who  appeafed  to 
be  an  officer  in  the  iostitution,  spoke  of  Franklin,  Hare^  and 
Priestly  in  terms  of  high  respect.  A  superb  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memoty  of  t^ralvani,  a  native  of  this^ity, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  new  scienco  to  which  he  has  given 
name. 

The  eabinets  of  geology,^neralogy,  and  natural  history 
are  all  well  filled,  and  the  articles  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  An  extensive  anatomical  museum,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of  Flo- 
rence, contains  an  infinite  variety  of  preparations,  partly  of 
real  subjects,  and  partly  in  wax.  We  were  extremely  anx- 
ious to  see  that  philological  prodigy,  Professor  Mezzofant^ 
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who  is  said  to  undarsCsad  forty-two  ladguages*  0«ur  <^iee^ 
rone  reduced  the  number  to  thirtyy-two  more  than,  Sur  Wil- 
liam Jones  was  acquainted  with ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  after  this  deduction,  the^eptb  of  his  erudi- 
tion has  been  somewhat  exaggerated^  though  it  is  doubtleso 
wenderfid*  Mea&zofantt  is  now  at  the  age  of  foirty^two»  He 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  deprived  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  University  library,  of  wbich 
be  has  chajrge.   ^ 

The  most  emieont  mtm  in  the  medical  ^hool,  and  the  fifst 
physician  in  Italy^  is  Dr.  Tommasini,  pipofessor  of  clinical 
medicinew  A  friend  at  Florence  had  given  us  letters  to  him ; 
but.  he  had  unfortaaately  gone  to  Naples,  a  distance  of  Ibwr 
or  ^e  hundred,  miles,  on  a  professional  visit  to  a  patient  of 
distinction,  who  died  before  his  arrival.  He  is  a  native  q€ 
Modena,  luid  now  at  the  age  of  about  forty.  We  saw  the  per* 
traits  of  two  female  professors  in  the  hall.  They  have  good 
faces,  and  were  eminent  in  their  departments,  though  in  nsy 
opinion  out  of  their^  proper  spheres.  Of  this  the  Bolognese 
appear  to  be  sensible ;  for  the  chairs  of  these  fair  lecturers 
on  the  most  indelicate  of  all  subjects,  are  now  vacant,  and 
will  probably  never  again  be  filled  by  the  same  sex^*  There 
are  forty  professorships  in  the  University,  and  the  number  pf 
students  is  seven  cur  eight  hundred.    - 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  the  Certosa 
or  Campo  Santo,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  in  the  western  suburbs.  It  is  appfoaohed  by  «l 
fine  avenue,  bordered  by  fields,- gardens,  and  ti'seSy-and  its 
situi^on  is  extremely  rural.  It  was  formerly  a  Unge  conventt 
with  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  The  grounds,  courts  and  cloiiK 
ters  have  been  converted  into  cemeteries,  crowded  with 
graves  and  sepulchral  monuments,  many  of  which  SJre  stately 
piles-of  marble  in  the  first  style  of  elegance. 

A  striking  peculiarity  was  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the 
graves.  The  dead  are  assorted  according  to  their  agea» 
There  is  one  compartment  for  children ;  another  for  female 
adults ;  a  third  for  male  adults ;  apd  a  fourth  for  persons  beyond 

*  The  French-etill  keep  up  the  custom,  and  some  of  the  first  leetttren^  kk 
the  department  fJluded  to,  are  given  by  females,  witli  experiments  on  all 
kinds  ofsutslects,  real  and  artificid,  dead  and  alive.  I  accompanied  a  medical 
friend  to  one  of  then,  and  beard  en  elderly  woman  of  great  Tolubility,  de- 
liver her  iiMlnietioQs  teaehun  ^of  students.  Sock  aeMisM  awy  no  dsekt 
be  useful,  but  they  vmu^  very  attractive. 
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a  certain  age.  PricesofsepaltureyaryasinPerelaChaise.  The 
grounds  are  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  substantially  enclosed, 
and  prettily  shaded  with  pyramids  of  cypress.  Several  grave 
diggers  were  at  work  in  opening  ton^hs  and  vaults,  whose  voices 
alone  broke  the  profound  quiet,  which  reigns  through  the  ce« 
tnetery.  The  churcti  is  still  kept  up,  in  which  the  last  sad 
offices  are  performed.  AbouTthe  walls  are  suspended  many 
spoils  and  trophies,  taken  from  the  Turks  at  Constantinople, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers.  Among  the  rest  are  chains,  in  which 
paptives  are  bound.  They  are  about  four  feet  in  length,  with 
a  fetlock  at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other.  In  the  cells  of 
the  church  is  an  extensive  assortment  of  rude  but  rare  Ma- 
donnas, exhibiting  the  miraculous  formd  in  which  the  Yirgin 
appeared  at  different  and  remote  places,  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy  and  the  East. 

At  evening  we  visited  the  Chiesa  del  Servi,  which  is  the 
popular  church^at  Bologna,  and  the  scene  of  half  the  intrigues 
in  the  city.     Prjeparations  were  making  for  the  last  and  great 
day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Madonna,  to  take  place  on  the  mor- 
row.    It  is  a  long  low  edifice,  with  the  high  altar  nearly  in  the 
centre.     The  air  was  suffocating  from  the  smoke  of  censers 
and  tapers,  as  well  ais  from  the  garlic  of  the  crowd,  which 
thronged  the  aisles.     Our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  group, 
bending  at  a  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity,  on  one  side  af  the 
church.    The  faces  of  the  Yirgin  and  her  child  were  of  a 
black  iglossy  colour,  besmeared  with  grease.     To  prevent 
any  farther  deformities  of  the  frightful  images,  they  had  been 
encased  in  glass,  so  as  to  be  seen  but  not  caressed.     Three 
lamps  were  burning  in  front      The  central  one  was  open, 
into  which  the  devotees  dipped  their  fingers,  and  daubed  their 
foreheads  with  the  holy  unction.     Sometimes  little  flowers  or 
sprigs  were  substituted,  immersed  in  Oil,  nibbed  as  near  t^e 
face  of  the  idols  as  possible,  and  then  kiteed  wiUi  fervour  by 
the  prostrate  votaries.  Armed  soldiers  were  stationed  be£i>re 
tiie  altars  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  general  rush  to  the  shrines. 
At  S  o'clock,  an  officer  of  the  guard,  wearing  his  sword, 
cocked  hat,  and  cane,  bustled  through  the  aisles,  driving  the 
multitude  from  their  prayers  and  from  the  church,  while  they 
were  in  the  very  act  of  kneeling.    This  scene  was  one  of  thd' 
most  singular,  as  well  as  the  most  strongly  marked  by  abject 
superstition  and  unresisted  tyranny,  that  I  witnessed  ih  the 
whole  course  of  my  tour  through  It^y,  not  CKcepting  the  ido* 
latrous  worship  in  St*  Peter's. 


3M  xxrms  vfton  Mvaon. 

After  the  iliow  wee  OTsr  at  tbe  choroliy  we  wetti  te  ft  more 
dtgnified  spectacle  at  the  Te^tro  del  Corso*  The  theatre  is 
•pacioae  aiid  aeat ;  and  the  boxei  exhibiied  a  spleadid  circle 
of  beaiiiy,  whose,  white  head-dresses  g%ve  to  thehr  complex*- 
iotts  the  delieacjr  of  auos*  We  Imw  the  dramatic  corps  he- 
longing  to  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess  of  ^Partna,  and.  late 
E^ffipress  o£  France,  who  were  here  on  a  visit  for  a  ^w  days, 
from  the  neighbouring  city*  They  are  highly  respectable, 
and  the  entertainoienft  of'  the  evegiifig  y/ns  lar  frosi  be^ig 
dul).  The  musie  was  excellent,  worthy  of  the  native  city  c^ 
Rossini.^ 
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D£PAKTtTl^B  FROM  BOLOGNA — JtTDE  TO  FERRAKA-— £NV11U>NS 

SKETCH  OP  THE  CITY — LIBRARY — TOMB  OP  ARKWTO — MA- 
NUSCRIPTS— HOSPITAI.  OF  SAINT  ANNA — PRISON  OP  TASSO-— 
WCAL  PALACE — HOtSE  OP  ARIOSTO— CHAPEL  OF  BENEDIC- 
TINES— CERTOSA-^SANTA  MARIA  IN  VADO=— CATHEBItAL— 
DEPARTURE  FROM  FERRARA — PASSAGE  OF  Tfife  PO — SGBNEMT 
OF  ITS  BANKS— AUSTRtAN  CDSTOM-HOBSES — ROtflOO-i-rfHK 
ADIOE — MONSELICB— ARRIVAL  AT  I^AlHTA. 

SeptemUry  1896. — At  6K>'clock  on  tile  Burning  of  the  lOtb, 
we  left  Bologna  for  Ferrara.  A  ndeef  thirty  mites  presented 
very  little  variety  of  scenery,  and  few  ob^ots  wordiy  of  at* 
tentiob.  The  route  extends  over  a  flat  country,  'covered  with 
poplc^s  and  vines*  It  is  bordered  by  much  stagiia^  wateti 
in  tiie  form  of  pits  for  rotting  hemp.  They  ore  mantled  with 
corruption,*  and  emit  a  horrible  stench.  Tl;ie  inhabitaBts  have 
sallow  bilious  countenances,  and  the  region^is  extremely  in- 
salikbrious.  Hemp  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities*  .  The 
peasantry  were  engaged  in  drestiing  it.  Large  quantities  6f 
it  are  taken  across  the  ikiountains  to  Leghorn,  aod  thenoe 
exported.  It  bears  a  higher  price  in  Ruirhet,,than  the  same 
article  from  any  other  part  of  Italy.  A  canal  connects  Bo« 
lognu  With  Ferrara.  We  saw  a  few  boats  navigating  its  slug- 
gish channel,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  mueh  used  for  tran- 
sportation. Ob  the  very  banks  of  it,  many  teams  were  met, 
laden  with  heavy  artieles. 

The  suburbs  of  Ferrara  at  once  reminded  us  of  the  Cann 
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pttgaa  41  l^oma.  Iranieiise  soUtode^  eiteod  /to  the  very 
jirallB  of  the  city.  The  groixid  is  un/kncedy  uotiHed,  and  al- 
most unpastured.  .  A  few^cattle  and  sheep  were  seen  sprink- 
led e^er  the  di^eary  waste.  The  faubourg,'  without  the  gate, 
presents  a  still  stronger  picture  of  desolation.  Its  houses 
are  tenantless  and  rui&eos  ;  some  with  the  roofs  tunibled  in, 
and  others  with  riiattered  windows.  Here  and  there  a  skkl j, 
s^tiahd  inhabitant  was  crawlii^  along  the  streety  with  a  voice 
almost'tooleeibleand  sepulchral  to  beg.  The  city  is  girl 
with  walls  and  moats.  Above  the  dilapidated  poftals,  the 
Bop^^s-arms  are  coaspicuouBly  displayed,  and  a  regiment  of 
guards,  sufficient  to  regain  the  desert  which  spreads  under 
Ihe  ra!iri{ttrts,  is  stationed  at  the  entrance,  to  extort  feealiom 
travellers.  Half  an  hocnr  was  oocupied  in  the  examination 
of  OUT  passpovts  and  luggage.  Cardinal  Ariszio,  from  Na- 
ples, is  the  vicegerent  of  his  Holiness,  and  no  part  of  St. 
Peter'HS  patrimony  is  more  shamefully  ne^eded,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  wretched. 

We  took  lodgings  at  the  Three  Crowns,  a  large  shell  of  a 
building.  Th^  arms  of  the  £x««Eropres8  Maria  Lomsa,  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  of  the  Prince  Michael  of  Russia,  and 
ihe  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  were  suspended  ^in  the  court, 
with  an  inscription  stating  precisely  the  day  when  each  of 
these  royal  personages  ate  his  macaroni  and  omekt  at  the 
Tre  Corone. 

After  taking  soch  refasshmevts  as  ^e  house  afforded,  we 
commended  «  ramble  over  the  town,  which  is  of:  formidable 
extent,  ^amd  may  be  styled  what  a  foreign  tnini^or  denomi- 
nated one  of  our  own — *^  a  city  of  x-espectable  distances.'' 
The  streets  are  wide,  strai^t,  and  originally  handsome,  but 
now  gone  to  decay,  solitary,  and  in  many  instances  gHass- 
grown.  Frequently^  you  might  walk  half  a  mile  without 
meeting  an  inhabitant.  The 'ruins  of  the  interiot,  as  wefi^  as 
the  solitudes  beyond  the  walls,  recall  an  image  of  Rome, 
and  are  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  Pri- 
son of  Tasso  and  the  tomb  of  Ariosto. 

Our>first  visit  was  to  the  Libraiy.  Collectiansof  ^antiqut<» 
ties  occupy  the  courts  below.  A  castode  received  us-at  the 
door.  He  is  an  intelligent  old  man,  who  faasMd  his  office 
fbr  twenty- seven  years.  He  is  precise  and  oratorical  in  his 
diction,  has  his  story  well  conned  by  rote,  and  can  repeat  the 
contents  of  half  the  books  he  shows.  The  library  is  One 
of  Ifae  richest  and  rarest  in  Italy,  fHHog  fouriw  iro  different 
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balls,  and  compdsingJSOyOOO  vdiuDes,  together  itrttb  a  fpreat 
number  of  valuable  maBoscriptg*  In  the  first  room,  the  porr 
traits  of  all  the  Gardinsds,  good,  bad,  and.  indifilwent,  who 
'were  bom  at  Ferrara,  amounting  to  eighteen^  are  paraded 
round  the  walls.  .      y^, 

Atthe  end  of  the  principal  hall  stands  the  splendid  tooab 
of  Ariosto,  erected  by  order  6f^  General  Miolis,  after-the 
conquest  by  the  French*  The  dust  of  the  poet  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  church  of  Benedictines,  and><ieposited  with 
great  funetal  pomp.  It  was  a  tribute  oi'  false  respect  to  dijs* 
turb  the.ashes,  and  inum  them  in  a  fresh  cold  8afcq>hagus, 
however  proud  it  may  be«  The  monument  is  in  the  shape 
of  the  front  of  a  Grecian  tem]^,  supported  by  four  pillars  of 
the  composite  brder.  A  mixture  of  cc^ours  detracts  from 
the  taste  of  the  pile,,  the  basis  of  which  is  of  red  Yerona 
marble,  and  the  upper  part  of  clouded  African  and  black  an- 
tique. A  wreathed  bust  of  the  poet  is  placed  alc^t,  against 
a  black  field.  Beneath  is  an  inseriptioq,' recording  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  the^  removal,  and  styling  Areosto  (as 
the  name  is  here  written)  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian 
ppets^  placing  him  before  Dante  or  Tasso.  Lower  down 
are  the  classical  lines,  originally  inscribed  on  his  tomb ;  and 
on  the  pedestal  is  yet  another  inscription,  whieh  is  at  least 
one  too  many.  The  bust  is  supported  by  a  figure  of  Love 
on  one  side,  and  of  Comedy  on  the  other. 

The  most  interesting  compartment  of  the  Ubraiy,  is  that 
n^ch  contains  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto,  comprising  the 
original  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  and  c^  his  sating .  attack 
upon  the  Pope.  Alfieri's  name,  with  the  date  of  his  visit  tp 
Ferrara,  in  1786,  is  written  on  the  margin,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  injury,  by  being  covered  with  silk  paper.  In 
the  same  collection  are  the  origiaal  letters  of  Tasso,  written 
during  his  imprisonment,  copies  of  which  are  given  in  -the 
Illustrations-  of  Hobhouse.  The  old  custode  etated,  that 
Lord  Byron  passed  fifteen  days  in  this  library,  and  gave  him 
a  louis  d'or  a  day,  for  the  privilege  of  making  such  extractSj 
fronr  the  books  and  manuscripts  as  he  chose.  Here  are  de- 
posited the  fantastic  old  armed  chair  and  the  inkstand  of 
Ariosto ;  as  also  a  medal  bearing  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
a  man  in  the  act  of  ciij^ing  the  tongue  of  a  serpent,  upon 
the  reverse. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  an  exten* 
sive  edifice  fronting  upon  the  Corse.     The  court  is  shaded 


i(^iA.lioUy<and  other  shrubbefy.  On  the  rigbt  of  the  entrance 
is  a  narrow  passage,  leading  to  the  prison  of  Tasao,  labelled 
with  the  words,  ^^  ingredso  allaPrigtone  di  Tori[)uato  Tasso." 
it  is  a  low  arehed  vault,  dark  and  damp,  with  a  small  grated 
window  in  front,  once  looking  into  a  garden,  but  now  obstruc- 
ted by  other  hpildiogs.  •  The  ceil  h^s  no  floor.  There  was 
a  place  for  a  fire  in  one  comer,  and  the  poet's  bed  occupied 
the  other.  -An  inscription  over  the  door  states,  that  here 
Tasso  W83  confined  seven  weeks.  Mr.  Hobhouse  makes 
the  time  still  longer.  The  walls  bear  the  name  of  Byron,  in- 
scribed by  himself.'  Such  is  the  dungeon,  into  which  the 
great  epic  poet  of  modern  Itafy^  was  thrown  by  his  royal  pat- 
rons^ lender  a  pretence  of  madness  \ 

'  We  continued  our  excursion  thence  to  the  Ducal  Pal'ace« 
once  the  residence  of  the  House  of  Este.  It  is  a  monstrous 
pile,  three  stories  high,  crowned  with  four  red  towers,  irising 
in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  surrounded  by  broad  moats,  filled  . 
with  stagnant  water,  and  approached  by  a  draw-bridge.  The 
C'Ourt  is  lined  with  arcades.  A  cicerone  led  us  through  room 
after  rooih,  tolerably  furnished,  but  containing  few  pictures 
or  statues.  In  one  of  the  apartments, .  Cardinal  Aris^zio 
and  ^  party  of  priests  were  at  table,  revelling  Over  dieir  wine^ 
and  indulging  in  loud  laughter,  ^heedless  of  the  associations 
of  the  house,  and  of  their  professional  duties.  A  state^bed 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma,  when 
s)|e-cannot  find  accommodations  at  the  Three  Crowns. 

The  old  part  of.  the  palace  is  hallowed  by  the  spirits  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto.  By  the  former,  a  mirror^  still  in  its 
place,  was  so  adjusted  to  the  wall  of  an  antique  saloon,  that 
the  image  of  his  fair  Eleanora,  the  cause  of  all^his  misfor- 
tunes, was  reflected,  and  cbuld  be  seen  by  him  whenever 
she  appeared  at  her  window,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court. 
Here  the  divine  bard  lived,  <^  loved  and.  sung ;''  blest  with 
the  visitations  of  the  muse  and  thesmileiS  of  beauty ;  ei^oy^ 
ing  Uteraiy  ease  and  the  pleasures  of  a  Court,  till  the  jealousy 
and  persecution  of  a  capricious  patron  mingled  the  cup  of  fe- 
licity with  bitterness.  What  a  transition,  from  the  sumptu« 
ous  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  the  gloomy  dungeon  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anna  I  Such  a  change  alone  would  be  enough  *" 
to  madden  a  refined  intellect,  had  it  previously  esdiibited  no 
indications  of  insanity.  So  fic^e  is  the  fortune  of  him, 
^<  who  hangs  on  Princes'  favours !'' 

Climbing  to  the  terrace  overhanging  the  courti  imd  form* 
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Mg  (he  bi^enMiiti  of  the  castia,  ve  )|sd  a  pcirfe(4  Tiear  of 
die  whole  city  and  its  eiiviroii%  preseotiflg  a  picture  of  looe- 
lineaa  whidi  made  the  heart  sad*  Beneath  us  extended  the 
Corsoy  leading  to  the  Konaan  Gate^  repaired. and  improved 
by  Napoleon ;  but  no  glittering  canriages  thundered  along 
the  pavement,  and  its  ddewaUss  were  as  desolate  as  the 
streets  of  Pompeii.  Yet  Fentara  anndst  its  ruins  possesses 
a  sort  of  dignity  which  renders  it  extremely  interesting  to  the 
traveller. 

FroDvthe  Ducal  Palace,  w^  went  toibe  house  of  Aiiosio, 
etanding  on.  the  eastern  side  of  tbe^  townv  which  isit  preiient  is 
almost  deserted.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high, 
and  without  much  ornament.  Over  the  upper  row  of  win* 
dowB  in  front,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  and  beneath  the  cor- 
nice of  the  basement,  is  another, ,  which  allude  to  the/esi^ 
dence  of  the  poet,  his  character,  and  pursuits.  Wq  'entered 
b^ieath  the  arched  portals,  inscribed  wkh  the  pame,  and  or- 
namented with  a  bust,  of  th^  author  of  Orlando  Funoso, 
which  was  here  written.  A  sprightly  Ferrai^se  woman,  who 
is  the  occupant,  invited  us  up  stairs,  to  look  jit  the  study  <^ 
its  former  illustrious  profnrietor  and  im^ate.  The  ceiling 
remains  precisely  in  the  c<mdition  it  was  left  by  him  three 
centuries  ago.  It  is  composed  of  red  cedar,  richly  painted* 
The  widls  and  other  parts  of  the  chamber^  except  the  door^ 
half  of  which  has  been  carried  off  in  fragments  by  travellers, 
have  been  repaired ;  and  a  monument  consffiemorates  the 
celebrity  of  the  dwelling. 

Not  far  hence  is  the  church  of  Benedictines,  wbich^we  vi- 
sited to  see  the  tosab,  in  which  the  pOet  was  originally  buri- 
ed, and  which  his  dust  has  consecrated.  He  slept  beneadi 
the  pavement,  till  the  French  caused  a  premature  resurrec- 
tion. They  have  left  a  tablet  inscribed  with  an  ostentatious  re* 
cord  of  an  event  which  reflects  so  little  credit  upon  their  taste, 
whatever  might  have  been  tibeir  motives.  The  Benedictine 
chapel  18  a  splendid  edifice,  worthy  of  the  proudest  sepulchre. 
At  the  hour  of  our  visit,  a  large  school  of  female  childpen 
fflled  the  aisles,  reading  and  chanting^  under  the  direction 
of  instructresses. 

Our  rambles  were  extended  to  the  Certosa  or  cemeteryi 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which,  in  its  ge&eral  construction 
and  aspect,  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Bologna.  A  large  and  gloomy  church  forms  the  entrance 
to  thd  BMnstofie  of  the  dead-    At  the  door  stood  a  black  bier. 


i^tfouded  with  a  psll,  imd  beari^  the  tM*  of  the  eonfirater* 
aity,  engaged  in  barials,  to  whom  it  belonged.  A  fewper<* 
eons  were-kneeling  Me  stataes -upon*  the  pavement,  and  a 
group  of  old  ;women  were  eolteeted  about  a  eruciiu,  kissing 
the  fset  of  the  .Saviour.  The  scene  was  peculiarlj  impres- 
sive, and  prepared  the  mind  for  its  meditations  among  the 
tombji.  The .  field  of  the  dead  has  a  more  numerous  popu- 
lation, than  the  abodes  of  the  living.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful monuments^  but  very  few  sepulchres,  which  can  inte- 
rest a  stranger.  The  cemetery  was  commenced,  like  that 
of  Bologna,  under  the  auspices  of  thd  French,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.     - 

A  call  wias  made  at  Ihe  church  of:  Santa  Maria  in  Yado, 
which  is  a  proud  structure,  rich  in  marbles  asid  pictures. 
86me  of  the  latter  have  been  to  Paris,  and  ate  now  restored 
fo  their  former  localities.  But  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  iscene  more  attractive  than  the  works  of  art.  Here  was 
another  large  school  of  female  children, .neatly  clad,  and  en^ 
gaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  day,  under  the  guidance  of  se« 
veral  ladies.  Each  of  the  pupils  ascended  in  turn  a  little 
rostrum  and  read  aloud,  while  the  others  attentively  listened* 
The  Italian  language,  in  the  soft  voices  of^young  girls,  is  as 
sweet  as  the  music -of  a  cherub.  By  uid  by  a  priest  co^- 
meuced  walking  Up  and  down  among  the  benches,  givfng  in- 
structions in  a  familiar  manner.  In  the  church  of  St.  An* 
drew,  we  fotind  a  group  of  Hi>oys  undergoing  the  same  disci- 
pline.    This  chapel  contains  a  good  picture  by  Titian. 

/  The  fatiguing  pleasures  of  the  day  closed  with  a  Visit  to 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  the  most  prominent  building  in  the 
city,  but  has  few  claims  to  a  particubiF^tarotice.  It  is  a  Gothic 
pile,  irregular  in  its  form  and  its  style  of  architectfire.  The 
spacious  and  \o(iy  chofr  is  said  to  be  the  woric  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  though  it  exhibits  few  traces  of  his  taste  and  ge- 
nius. We  ascended  by  a  tedious  flight  of  stepM  to  the  bel- 
fry, perhaps  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground^  aiid  had  at 
Bunset  an  enchanting  view  of  the  distant  Alps  alid  Apen*- 
nines,  with  the  broad  plain  stretching  to  their  bases.  Bolof- 
na  was  distinctly  seea;  and  at  several^oints,  the  eye  caught 
gleams  o^the  Po,  reflecting  the  evening  sun,  and  winding 
down  through  its  low  and  verdant  borders. 

Having  examined  all  the  objects  of  ahy  interest  at  Ferra- 
ra,  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  left  for  Padua.     The 

vetturtnb  took  us  through  the  maiket-place,^  in  froQt  of  the 
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Cathedrdy  which  was  filled  wiA  more  peoirfe,  than  I  had 
sv|>p08ed  the  whole^  region  conti^med ;  ahbongh  the  city 
alone  once  had  a  population  of.  100^000,  within  the  present 
walls,  making  a  cireuAt  of  seven  miles*  Its  ruinous  «uhurb9 
Airoish  evidence  of  having  belonged  to  a  flourishing  metro* 
polls. 

In  an  hour  after  leaving  the  gate,  we  were^upon  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  the  monarch  of.  Italian  floods,  dignified  bj  assof 
ciations  with  die  gods,  and  the  splendid  fictions  of  poetiy. 
Although  its  character  may  be  unworthy  of  such  high  ho- 
nours, it  is  certainly  a  noMe'  nver,  broad  and  majestic  in 
comparison  with  other  cisalpine  streams.  It  sweeps  down 
with  a  bold  rapid  current,  which  at  this  point  is  perhaps  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Tha  scenery  upon  its  borders  is  very  far 
from  being  picturesque  or  romantic.  Artificial  embank*- 
ments,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  constructed  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  to  guard  the"^  adjacent  cou t^y  against  de- 
luges from  the  Alps,  line  l^oth  shores.  They  have  pow  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  natural  jnounds,  covdred  with  popl^r^ 
and  other  species  of  foliage.  The  surface  of  the  water, 
like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  is  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields.  An  unbroken  uniformity  prevails  within  the  narrow 
horizon  of  th^  spectator,  whose  eye  finds  no  relief  in  the 
turbid  complexion  of  the  current,  or  the  sand  banks  which 
skirt  the  cluinnel. 

We  crossed  in  a  curious  kind  of  boat,  called  the  ponte  vo- 
lante,  or  flying  bi^dge,  which  consists  of  two  sharp  scows, 
lashed  together  and  covered  with  plank«  It  is  swung  across 
by  a  cable,  half  a  mile  ^in  length,  kept  above  v^ater  by  a 
string  of  buoys,  ten  in  number,  the  uppermost  being  moored 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  whole  machinery  has  an 
odd  appearance  when  in  motion,  descritung  the  quadrant  of 
a  circle  in  passing  ftom  shore  to  shore.. 

On  the  opposite  bank  we  entered  Lombardy,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  experience  the  vexations  pf  Austrian  custom-houses, 
mough  they  gave  us  less  trouble  than  was  anticipated*  It-is 
not  so  difficult  to  approach  from  the  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
who  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  all  rogues  and  Xreemen,  as 
from  the  less  orthodox  frontiers  of  France  u|i4  Switzerland. 
An  ofiieer  at  the  Solitary  Dogana  gave  our  truiiks  and  other 
baggage  a  thorouglt  examination,  taking  out  the  contents^ 
looking  at  the  title-pages  of  all  our  books,  and  inspecting 
our  manuscripts.    Childe  Harolfl  and  Lady  A$oi:gan's  Italy 
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were  tuxiOQg  the  number ;  and  as  both  are  interdieted  work% 
I  expected  they  would  be  seized.  But^the  inspected  ei11l«r 
did  not  understand  English,  or  had^  forgotten  the  aet  of  prOi- 
acription,  andiet  them  pass^  He  detained  us  foranbotD*, 
:affordtng  ampie  time  to  lo6k4il  the  likeness  of  Ranleri,  the 
Ticeroy  of  the  Austro*ltadiian  doaunions,  which  wiuB  stuck 
tip  ampng  the^regulatioQS  and  advertisements  of.the  custom- 
house. 

The  route  onward  for  five  miles  leads  along  the  ridge,  on 
the  lefl  banlj:  of  the  Po,  presenting  a  full  view,  of  the  river. 
Its  strand  is  lined  with  mills,  moored  in  the  stream,  and 
•turned  by  the  carrent.  They  aire  tiiatched  tike  cottages,  and 
are  inhabited  by  families.  One  or  two  pretty  villages  were 
passed ;  but  the  landscape  possesses  no  variety  and  the  clas- 
tsical  fame  of  the  Eridanus,  with  ,the  sisters  of  Phaeton  still 
weeping  upon  the  bank,  4s  scarcely  able  to  keep  ^live  the 
interest  of  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  over  the  scorching 
sands  of  the  road,  inducing  him  to  believe,  that  the  heedless 
charioteer  has  again  driven  too  near  the  earth. 

After  deserting  the  river,  the  country  improves  in  appear- 
«nce.  The  famKbouses  scattered  along  the  way  are  neat, 
and  ^ladds  tolerably  well  cultivated ;  but  the  peasantry 
BTtf  coarse  in  dress  and  manners,  the  females  wearing  an  odd 
kind  of  straw  hat  without  a  crown,  and  clumsy  shoes.  Even 
the  streets  and  arcades  of  Rovigo  did  not  show  to  us- any  of 
the  prelty  women  which  some  tourists  have  found. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Rovigo,  we  crosi^d  the  Adige  in 
a  ponte  votante,  similar  to  that  on  the  Po.  The  breadth  of 
the  former  river  is  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  latter,  and 
the  current  ia^not  so  rapid.  Its  banks  are  *  guarded  by  the 
same  kind  of  artificial  mounds^  with  the  same  uniformity  of 
scenery.  At  sunset  we  reached  Monsellce,  a  curious  coni- 
cal hill,  terminating  the  vista  Ibrmed  by  the  long  lines  of 
poplars  upon  the  Toad.  ^  A  large  village  encircles  the  base, 
and  the  walls  extend  to  the  top-of  the  eminence,  where  are 
the  ruin$  of  a  flEHrtress.  On  the  lefl  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  the  long  ehail^  of  the  Eiiganean  Hills  skirts  the  west- 
em  horiiion.  The  view  on  a  bright  evening  was  extremely 
beautiful.  ^ 

The  remainder  of  our  ride  of  twelve  miles  to  Padua  wiis 
by  moonlight,  affording  occasional  glimpses  of  villas  and 
country-seats  bordering  the  road.  We  reached  the  gates  of 
tlbe  city  at  9  o'clock.    A  broad  and  desolate  belt  lies  between 
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the  walls  of  Padaa  and  the  h^iisefl,  fumisbihg  evidence  of 
out*  approach  to  another  Ferrara.  The  moon  was  by  this 
-time  moaoting  towards  the  zenith,  in  a  pure  cerulean  sky, 
and  poured  a  flood  of  radiance  upon  th«  city  of  Antenor  md 
Liyy,  the  antique  towers  of  which  never  appeared  under  a 
more  &vourable  light ;  and  to  render  oar  arrival  sttU  more 
tomantiq,  a  serenade  of  the  softest  music  was  kept  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel  till  midnight. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

EXC17BSI0N    TO    ASQt7A — TOlTB  A19p  LAST  RESIDENCB  OF    F£< 
TRASCH — SKETCH  OP  PADUA — CHtJR6&  OP  ST.  ANTHONY— ^ 

BANTA  JUSTIZIA — ^HOSPn^AL  POR.INVALIDS— ^OBSERVATORT 

BIRTH-P£ACE  AlO)  TOtfB  OP  LIVY — tTNIVBRSITY — ^TOMB  OF 
ANTENOR — RIDE  DOWN  THE  SRENTA'-'ARRIVAL  AT  VENICE 
"»— FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY. 

September^  1826.— *The  12th  was  occupied  in .  an  excur^ 
sion  to  Arqua,  embosomed  amcmg  the  £uganean  Hills,  tenor 
twelve  miles  in  a  soi^th-westem  direction  from  Padua.  Ha* 
ving  visited  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  Petrarehy  we 
were  anxious  to  pay  our  respects  to  his  tomb.  Several 
pretty  villas  were  passed  on  our  way  thither.  <  At  BatagUa 
the  main  road  was  deserted,  and  a  path  pursued  which  leads 
through  a  village,  much,  frequented  for  its  warm  baths|. 
Thence  onward,  the  vetturino  lost  his  way,  and-  took  us 
through  fields  and  vineyards,  with  no  other  track  than  the  load* 
ed  wine-carts  of  the  peasant  had  left.  Our  coach  frequently 
brushed  along  the  hedges,  and  from  its  windows  we  plucked 
rich  clusters  of  grapes,  n6w.  in  full  maturity.  They  are 
generally  puqile,  and  the  colour  contrasts  beautifully  with 
the  deep  green^  of  the  foliage.  The  vine  is  hero,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,,  trained  upon  trees  of  moderate  height ;  and 
the  laden  festoons,  hanging  gracefully  from  branch  to  branchi 
formed  a  picture,  which  the  touches  of  no  pencil  can  reach. 
There  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  a  French  an4 
an  Italian  vineyard,  a^  between  a  garden  and  a  hop-field. 
Tet  much  to  the  regret  of  every  person  of  taste^  utility  is  on 
the  side  of  the  former.    The  peasantry  were  busy  with  the 
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vintage,  and  wagons  heaped   whfa   the  produce  of  their 
grpunds  were  met  on  our  way.     ^ 

Entering  a  vale  opening  from  the  Euganean  Hills  to  the 
Adriatic,  we  came  to  the  borders  of  a  solitary  lake,  slumbering 
at  the  outlet  of  (he  gorge,  and  surrounded  by  woody  slopes. 
On'  its  quiet   shores,  three    tourists  passed  us,  who  had 
been  on  a  pilgrimage   to  Arqua,  a  mile  or  two  beyond. 
The  village  is  email,  and  so  situated  as  to  look  out  through 
the  pass  upon  the  broad  plain,  which  spreads  below  to  the 
Oulf  of  Tenice.     An  intehigent  lad,  with  a  fine  face,  and  a 
glossy  head  of  hair,  descending  from  beneath  his  black  cap 
to  his  shoulders,  in.  graceful  and  natural  curler,  ojBTered  his 
services  as  a  cicerone,  and  led  Us  op  the  steep  to  the  tomb  of 
the  poet.     The  monument  stands  upon  a  small  open  area, 
in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  and  is  composed  of 
coarse  red  marble,  do  rough  hewn  that  the  inscriptions  are 
scarcely  legible.     A  large  sarcophagus,  finished  in  the  style 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  is  elevated  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  supported  by  four  plain  Doric  pillars. 
In  one  comer  of  it  is  a  hole,  through  which  a  Florentine  is 
said  to  Jiave  stolen  an  arm  of  his  illustrious  countryman.     A 
bronae  bust  of  the  poet  stands  in  front.     One  eye  was  pick- 
ed out  and  pilfered  by  an  unknown  traveller,  who  remained 
at  the  village  for  the  night.     Numerous  other  mutilations 
have  been  committed  by  visitants.     There  are  no  trees  in 
the  old  church-yard,  except  one  little  (Cypress,  which  stands 
.weeping  near  the  tomb;     The  laurels  mentioned  in  a  note  to 
Chtlde  Harold,  are  all  withered.     Several  inscriptions,  difi^- 
cult  to  decipher,  are  found  upon  the  pedestal  and  the  front  of 
th6  church. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  scenery  of 
Arquaand  tiiatof  Yaucluse;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Petrarch  was  influenced  by  thia  circumstance,  in  selecting 
the  place  fot  his  retirement  and  death.  Calcareous  hills  of 
moderate  elevation,  naked  at  their  summits,  rise  on  all  sides. 
From  their  bases  descend  slopes,  clothed  with  plivea,  mul- 
berries,  figs,  pomegranates,  iand  vines.  To  add  to  the  simi- 
larity, a  brook  waters  the  vale^  and  a  copious  fountain  gushes 
out  of  the  hill,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tomb.  In  the 
house  of  the  priest  attached  to  the  church,  we  found  an 
album^  filled  with  sonnets  and  with  the  names  of  visitants. 
The  former  are  almost  as  voluminous  as  thoae  of  diQ  poet 
himseIC 
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Petiarcb'f  last  resideaQe  wAs  upon  the  brow  of  Mbnte 
.Grande,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  yale,  of  tbe^  village 
i^  Arqua;  and  of  Monte  Sero,  a  pictnresM|Qe^hiH  crowned  by 
tbe  roios^of  a  fortreas,  at  the  diitaoce  of  a  mile  or  two  ift 
fironh  An  hour  -or  more  ^waa  passed  in  examining  the 
hoQse,  which  19  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a  handsome 
porch  at  the  eatrance»  e^ded  by  vines  and  ^-trees.  The 
waHs  as  well  as  the  ceilings^  of  the  foonui  •  wre  ornamented 
with  frescos,  depicting  scenes  which  weM  designed  bj  the 
poet  himself;  A  coarse  old  womaq,  who  is  the  -present  re- 
sideitf,  e^laioed  the  whole  series.  'Hiej  are  chiefly  iUus* 
trative  of  the  loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  In  one  she  is 
represented  bathing,  in  another  reading,  and  in  a  |hii4,repo» 
sing  in  the  shade  of  A  tree,  while  her  votary,  always  at  a 
respectful  distance,  is  in  the  act  of  admiiing  her  charms. 
The  scene  at  the  bath  reminds  <Hie  of  a  passage  in  the  Sea- 
sons. 

Among  the  furniture  of  the  house  are  a  ease  of  drawers, 
and  the  old  armed  chair,  in  which  tbe  poet  breathed  his  last, 
on  the  Idth  of  July,  1374,  at  the  age  of  TO.  The  walls  of 
die  apartments  are  inscifted  with  the  names  of  visitants. 
-In  a  balcony  looking  into  the  vale,  is  a  fresco  representing 
an  old  man  in  the  attitude  of  disarming  Cupid,  wliich  is  pro* 
bably  intended  to  be  emblematic  of  Petrarch's  philosophical 
retirement ;  though  it  ill  accords  with  the  reminiscences  of 
Laura,  portrayed,  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  Below  the 
terrace  spreads  a  small  but  pretty  garden,  filled  with  vines 
of  the  muscadel  grape,  which  we  found  delicious,  brings 
of  figi^,  undergoing  the  process  of  drying  in  the  sun;  were 
suspended  in  festoons  on  the  front  of  the  building.  They 
are  strung  like  apples  in  our  country,  with  a  leaf  of  the  tree 
between  every  two,  to  keep  them  from  uniting.  The  fig, 
before  it  is  dried,  is  a  luscious  and  nutritious  fi-uit.  We 
found  it  ripe  and  in  ail  its  perfection,  during  6ur  tour  through 
the  noriti  of  Italy. 

We  returned  by  a  different  route,  passing  a  large  palace, 
which  belongs  to  they  Duke  of  Modena*  It  4s  five  stories 
high ;  but  neither  the  edifice  nor  the  grounds  exhibit  much 
taste.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  met  in  carriages, 
on  their  way  to  the  baths  of  St  Helena. 

Eariy  on  the  following  morning,  we  commenced  the  rounds 
of  Padua,  in  the  usual  member  of  S]ght»seeing,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  stupid,  cicerone,  who  scarcely  knew  the  locali- 
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tie»  of  his  native  city.  He  took  us  to  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony,  a  stupendous  G-olhtc  edifice,  rising  from  one  of  the 
principal  squares^  crowned  hy  five  domes  and  several  lofty 
steeples.  It  is  stately  and  venerable  in  its  aspect.  The 
area  in.  front  is  embellbhed  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  a 
Venetian  General.  We  found  theriBterior  full  of  people, 
kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anthony,  who  is  the  patron  of 
the  city.  ' 

In  the  choir  of  the  church  is  another  shriae  dedica,ted  i6 
iike  saintj  which  may  be  considered  the  ^'  sanctum  sancto- 
rum," as  it  is  consecrated  by  the  most  precious  relics.  A 
ybung  ecclesiastic  put  on  his  robes,  said  his  prayers,  lighted 
half  a  dozen  large  candles,  and  then  opene^d  the  three  cabi- 
nets, which  contain  the  plate  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
fragments  of  St.  Anthony's  body.  Vessels'  of  mai^ive  gold 
embossed^with  gems,  vases  and  chalice^,  studded  with  eme- 
raW  and  diamond,  flashed  upon  our  dazzled  sight. 

Pointing  with  a  long  wand  to  a  relic  in  one  of  the  trans- 
parent crystal  vases,  the  priest  said,.  ^'  that  is  the^hin  of  St. 
Anthpny."  It  was  high  above  us,  and  we  could  but  indis- 
tinctly s^e  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  some  head,  perhaps  a 
saint's,  -but  more  probably  a  sinner's.  The  tongue  >va8  in 
another  vase ;  but  the  reilfction  and  refraction  of  the  crystal 
prevented  us  from  discovering  any  thing  beyond  a  red  sub- 
stancey  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  unruly  member,  with 
the  root  fixed  in  a  socket  and  the  tip  pointing  upward*  It  is 
always  an  object,  in  the  exhibition  of  relics,  to  guard  against 
H  close  inspection. 

'  The  oharch  of  Santa  Jus^izta  is  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
and  splendour  to  that  of  St.  Anthony,  while  in  the  style  of 
its  architecture  It 4s  far  superior.  It  was  designed  by  Palla- 
dio.  It  has  k  noble  fronts  and  the  interior  is  lofly  and  mag>» 
nifice'nt.  The  cloisters'^  of  an  adjoining  convent  have  been 
very  laudably,  converted  into  a  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers, 
dedicated  by  Francis  I.  to  the^^'Lseso  MiKti,'^  inscribed 
uppn  the  front,  ^e  saw  hundreds  of  the  inmates,  as  well 
as  other  troops  who  had  n^ver  been  wounded,  parading  the 
streets  in  a  uniform  of  coarse  tow  cloth,  which  hung  like 
cotton*bagging  about  their  limbs,  and  formed  an  odd  con- 
trast to  gilt  swords,  cx>cked  hats,  and  tawdry  epaulettf s. 
But  the  mosC  showy,  of  the  throng  was  a  young  Othello,  of 
a.  coal  black  eomplexion,  in  a  gaudy  lacechcoat,  girt  with  a 
broad  red  sash)  wearing  on^  yellow  giov^,  and  dangling  th^ 
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oCher  ta  hb  hand,  as  he  paraded  the  streets  in  all  Ae  pomp 
and  ctrcumstance  of  a  military  dandy,  looking  out  &n  some 
modem  Desdemona  among  the  fair  Paduese.  In  the  dress 
and  appearance  of  the  people  of  this  city,  there  is  a  strange 
compound  of  pride  and  poverty.  One  man  was  observed  in 
a  shabby  coat^  with  a  ponderous  watch-seal  hanging  from 
each  of  his  pockets. 

A  spacious  and  splendid  promenade,  called  the  Prato  della 
Telle,  spreads  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Justizia.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  canal,  planted  with  beautiful  groves,  and 
filled  with  hundreds  of  statues  of  distingui^ed  men  of  Pa- 
dua ^d  Venice.  Any  one  has  the  privilege  of  canonizing 
his  friend,  by  adding  a  bust  to  the  congregation,  with  a  label 
upon  the  pedestal. 

We  visited  the  Observatory,  near  the,  western  walls,  and 
ascended  to  the  top,  which  is  125  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
cupola  is  ornamented  with  frescos,  exhibiting  rude  likenesses 
of  eminent  astronomers,  among  whom  are  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  Gallileo.  On  the  ceiting  are  delineated  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  This  tower  affords  a  perfect  view  of  the  town, 
which  is  seven  miles  in  circuit,  situated  upon  a  plain,  and 
watered  by  the  Brenta.  In  many  places  the  houses  have 
dropped  away,  leaving  large  tracts  of  vacant  grounds,  8ha« 
ded  with  luxuriant  foliage.  The  population,  which  could 
once  send  an  army  of  S0,000  to  the  fields  is  now  reduced  to 
50,000  in  all ;  and  the  city  bears  the  marks  of  decrepitude, 

Soverty,  and  decay •  We  had  an  enchanting  prospect  of 
lonselice,  the  Euganean  Hills,  the  KhsBtian  Alps,  and 
Tyrol,  together  with  the  boundless  -sea  of  verdure  which 
stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  waters  of 
the  Gulf  were  not  discernible ;  but  through  the  excellent 
telescope  belonging  to  the  Observatory,  a  fair  view  was  ob- 
tained of  the  dome  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 

A  call  was  made  at  the  Cathedral,  which  is  far  from  being 
an  interesting  church.  It  contains  a  pretty  medallton  of 
Petrairch,  in  aho^rilievo  of  white  marble,  placed  against  a 
slab  of  black  antique,  fixed  in  the  wall.  The  monument 
was  erected  in  1818,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  canons, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet.  If  I  mistake  not, 
Petrarch  was  an  officer  in  this  church. 

The  Gicerone  led  us  thence  to  the  reputed  house  of  Titus 
Livius,  the  Soman  historian.  My  faith  was  so  weak,  while 
gazing  at  the  front  of  a  modem  building,  ornamented  with 
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fioigelfii)  and  ediUMlm|;  do  traces  of  aniiqukTy  that  I  felt  littie 
interest  and  derived  kttle  pleasure  from  the  visit*  The  words 
<f  vestiistate  restaurata"— dilapidated  and  restored — are  in- 
scribed upon  a  tablet  over  the  door.  Altth^  ancient  meino* 
rials  have  been  taken  to  the  great  Gothic  Hal]^  denominated 
the  S^ene,  whither  we  followed  them.  The  Hall  is  a  moB« 
strous  shell,  300  feet  in  length,  100  in  width,  and  as  many 
in  height  to  the  arched  roof,  radelj  constructed  of  wood, 
frup]^oi^,  by  iron  rods  ninning  acroso^  from  mde  to  side^ 
joined  l^  others  standing  in  a  vertical  positioii.  It  is  in  aH 
respectSia,  novelty*  The  walls-  are  daubed  with  rude  fires* 
<!08r  and  lined  wiidi  sepulchral  monuments,  among  which  is 
ooeio  the  inraiory  of  Livy.  It  occupies  a  conspicuous^situ* 
at|on  at  the  upper  end  of  ;the  hall,  and  is  ornamented  with 
the  Eoman  emblem  of  the  wolf  add  tvfin  boys.  The  slab 
aj^pears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  family  totnb  of  the  hish 
torian^  wbot  died  at  Fadua,  at  the  age  ^f  67,  on  the  same 
day  with  Ovid. 

Near  this  Gothic  Hall  is  the  Univejrsity  of  Padua  once 
the  most  celebnUed  in  the  worid ;  but  alas- how  fallen !  Its 
walls  ace  still  venerable ;  and  ^e^double  arcades  surround- 
ing the  court  are  thickly  hung  with  escutcheons,  not  of  mili- 
tJoTf  renown,,  but  of  adhievements  in  scholarslup— ^with  re- 
cords of  doetonites,  professorships,  and  other  literary  ho- 
nours, bestowed  as^  a  reward  ^  profound  erudition  nnd  dis- 
tinguished merit. :  There. .aie  s««ne  timusands  of  these  ta- 
blets.. It  was  now  vacation.  The  rooms  were  all  closed  ; 
the  ofEcers^  and  students  were  all  absent ;  and  tha  courts 
wete  silent  as  the  grave.-  Our'g:uide  stated,  that  there  are 
at  present  forty  prolessors .  and  fifteen  hundred  students. 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  once  amounted  to 
eighteaa  thousand !    ,  - 

Thelast  object  of  att^tion,  di^ghtt  can  hardly  be  said, 
of  attraction  or  interost,  was  what  tnjorder  of  time  should 
have  be^i  fitrst — ihe  Tomb  of  Antenor.  Risum  teneatis  1— 
The  cicerone  informed  us  with  a  grave  countenance,  ^t  the 
bones  of  the  Trojan  traitor,  refugee,  and  adventurer  were  ac- 
tually enclosed  in  the  sarcophagus,  elevated  on  pillars  like 
that  of  Petrarch  at  ArqiM,  and  evidcMidy  of  the  same  age.  It 
slands  at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  in  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  city.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  firont,  in  the  dd 
Saxon  eharaeter,  which  we  found  it  difficult  to  decipher ;  but 
enough  was  learned  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  tomb  was  really 
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int^i^ed  fcH'  Antenor.    It  is  prolMtbl^a  c6iiotft|^,  erected  m 
the  noddle  agc^,  in  honor  of  the  foupderv  of  the  city.  > 

Ay[  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ive  left  Padua  in  a  vettura 
for  Wnice.  The  ride  down  the  lef%  hank  of  the  Brenia  was 
chanCing,^  with  the  river  on  otre  feide,  and  a  guccession  of 
splendid  villas  on  the  other.  Several  of  Ute  palaces  were 
huilt  ^y  Palladio  and  other  dtstiDguished  architects,  for  Ve- 
netian nohlemen,  whose  wealth  and  family  have  ni$w  disap- 
ptored,  while  their  sumptuous  mausions,  whither  they  used 
to  retire  in  the  hot  months,  are  inbahited  hy  Austrians  and 
other  foreigners.  The  largest  and  niost  elegant  belongs  to 
the  Archduke  Ranieri,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  Its  proportions~are 
grand,  and  its  grounder  are  in  good  taste,  being  laid  out  in  tile 
style  of  park  scenery  -in  England.  The  right  bank  of  the 
Brenta  is  finely  wooded,  sprinkled  with  farm-houses  and  cot- 
tages. The  stream  itself  iis  sluggish,  and  sufficiently,  large 
to  be  navigable  with  boats  to  Padua,  (ts  shores  in  many  pla- 
ces are  so  wUd  and  luxuriant,  that  the  branches  of  the  trees 
bathe  themselves  in.thefldod.  There  appeared  to  be  much 
bustle,  activity,  and  gaiety  in  the  villages  along  the  road. 

Ai  ^  o'clock  w^  reached  Fusina,  the  poiiit  of  embarkatioa 
for  Venice^  Our  passpdrts  were  retained,  to  be  forwarded 
the  next  day;  The  custon^house  officer  was  satisfied  with 
a  small  fee,  and  did  not  open  our  trunks.  A  fleet  of  goodo- 
las  were  moored  in  the  Brenta,  waiting  for  passengeil's,  and 
a  host  of  competitors  more  clamorous  than  coachmen  or 
the  runners  for  French  hotels,  beset  us  and  pr6fiered  their 
services. 

This  gondola  is  about  thhty  feet  in  Ijpjigth,  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide  in' the  centre,  built  sharp-fore  acnd  aft,  s&ts  much  in 
the  form  of  an  Indian  canoe.  It  is  constructed  of  substan- 
tial timbers,  though  light  and  buoyant,  sitting  beautifully 
upon  the  water,  and  calculated  for  jcxtraordinary  speed.  The 
prow  consists  of  a  serrated  sheet  of  iron,  teitninating  in  a 
beak  or  volutes  at  tc^,  kept  bright  and  having  rather  a  mar- 
tial aspect.  To  thra  appearance  the  glossy  black  colour 
in  no  small  ileigree  contributes,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  pi- 
ratical bark.  In  the  middle  of  the  boat  is  a  pavilion,  of  the 
size  and  somewhat  in  ^e  shape  of  the  top  of  a  carriage^  widi 
a  idadow  on  each  side,  whicb  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  plea- 
sore,  handsome  curtains  in  front,  and  seats  furnished  with 
fine  cttshioBs^  A  person  is  effectually  pro>teoted  from  in- 
clement weather,  and  may  be  as  relffed  and  comfortable,  Qb 


in  »  p)A«at0  elumiber.  The  goiHioUer  stands  erect,  wA  ne^ 
iref  ahifU  his  oar*  It  is  incredible  with  what  dextftity  .and 
speed  be  drives  his  boat,  which  glides  along  the  water  in  a 
lioiaaieps  manner,  and  without  any  a|!qp«irent  effort.  In  erpsr 
sing  the  Lagune  two  oarsmen  are  generally  employed ;  but 
on  the  canals  only,  one  is  required. 

Comfortably  seated,  with  our  faces  towards  Venice,  wo 
descended  the  Brepta  for  a  mUe  or  two.  The  banks  are 
here  roral,  quiet,  and  hixuiiaat  in  foliage.  Shrubs  and  wild- 
flowers  are  reflected  from  the  glassy  wave;  and  among  tb^ 
rest  the  hawjthorn  was  in  several  instances  observed  <o  dip  its 
red  ber;ies  m  the  sti^am.  On^m«inging  A^om  the  moudi  of 
4he  river,  ive  caoua  in  full  view  of  Venice,  sittii^  upon  th^ 
^ea,  lifting. her  hundred  domes,  towers,  and  palaces  above 
Ihe  waves,  and  gilded  by  the  declining  sun.  The  magni&- 
^^oe  of  the  picture  and  the  feetings  and  associations  U 
awakened,  are  wholly  iod^scribi^e.  All  that  chivalry  has 
achieved*--all  that  history  has  recorded,  or  poetry  imagined^ 
of  this  renowned  and  romantic  ci^,  came  fresh  over  the 
mind.  After  the  ecstacy  of  the  moment  h&d  subsided,  and 
Uie  features  in  the  coup  d'oeil  had  been  fixed,  we  plied  the 
go^oliers  with  a  thousand  inquiries  about  locabties,  and  the 
Barnes  of  the  more  prominent  objects.  St.  Mark's  is  ano* 
ther  St.  Peter's,  and  its  dome  is  the  $rst  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  The  sound  pf  ^  bells  tolling  for  vespers,  and 
stealing  across  the  waters,  met  us  at  a  distance,  and  attuned 
the  feelings  to  a  pleasing  melancholy. 

We  could  not  have  crossed  the  Ls^une,  which  is  fivo  miles 
in  breadth  and  occupies  about  an  hour  ai|d  a  half  in  Che  pas- 
sage, at  a  more .  &vourable  season,  or  a  more  agreeable  part 
of  the  day.  The  evening  wras  bright  and  the  bay  tranquil, 
showing  scarcely  a  ripple  upon  its  surface.  At  first  the  sun 
set  in  all  its  glory  upon  iie  gilded  battlfiments  of  the  city, 
which  were  loi^^eddened  by  the  rich  hues  of  the  west.  Then 
came  an  Italian  twilight,  in  fdl  its  variety  of  tints,  its  softness 
and  repoae*^  At  Jength  the  full  moon  again  lighted  up  the 
skies,  and  poured  her  ^splendour  upon  the  ^uiet  waves  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  scene  was  constantly  ahiftitig,  producing  the 
most  diversified  combinations  o/.  l^t  and  shade.   . 

Soon  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  we  sportively 
asked  the  gondoliers  to  sing  us  some  of  the  verses  of  Tasso. 
To  our  surprise,  one  of  them  so  far  cojnplied,  as  to  chant  a 
passage  from  tW  poet*    The  other  oiM^smiuii  t^ing  the  hint, 
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bawled  himself  hoarse  and  us  deaf  with  his  hiarsh  notes^  which 
he  contiiraed  during  the  whole  voyage.  He  seemed  to  sing 
from  the  mere  love  of  music,  and  not  to  gratify  his  audience. 
His  companion  responded,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
song,  and  when  Bo^  the  otiier  prompted.  The  uifceasing 
strain  at  length  became  tedious,  especially  when  objects  of 
greater  interest  attracted  attention. 

^  In  approaching^  the  shore  and  entering  the  canals,  the  scene 
again  changed  ahd  pr^ented  a  new  aspects  ^The  city  was  by 
this  time  lighted  up,  and  the  long  line  of  illuminated  windows, 
appeared  like  beacons  floating  upon  the  water.  In  a  word, 
it  was  difficult  to  realize  a  picture  so  entirely  novel  and 
unique,  and  we  seemed  to'have  been  transported  to  a  fairy 
land,  where  all  was  enchantment.  Other  gondolas  shot  by  u^ 
with  the  fleetness  and  silence  of  spirits.'  Our  own  glided  al* 
ternately  through  the  deep  shadow  of  buildings,  five  or  six 
stories  high^  and  gleams  of  moonlight  breaking  through  be- 
tween the  successive  ranges  of  palaces,  which  hang  their 
flights  of  white  marble  steps  to  the  very  surfUce  of  the  water. 
A^er  threading  a  labyrinth  of  minor  channels,  we  at  length 
entered  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  width,  and  winds  through  the  city,  in  the  shape  of  Hshe  let- 
ter S.  Its  borders  are  lined  with  proud  structures,  which  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  in  front  enables  the  spectator  to  ek- 
amine  at  a  proper  distance,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstance^.  Subsequent  observation  satisfied  us,  that 
Venice  was  made  for  the  night,  and  that  it  appears  much  the 
best  byi^ moonlight,  when  the  mud  and  sea-weed  of  its  canals, 
the  filth  of  its  narrow  laneS,  the  dilapidations  of  its  buildings 
are  concealed  fromthe  eye,  and  when  alone  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  aw^ke  and  visible. 

Reaching  the  centre  of  the  <city,  we  stepped  from  the  boat 
into  the  very  porch  of  the  White  Lyon,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  hotels  that  had  been  found  in  Italy,  and  afforded  us  ex- 
cellent accommodations  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Its  front  win- 
dows command  an  exterisive  view  of  the  Grand  Canal,  of 
the  fleets  of  gondolas  that  darken  its  surface,  of  the  palaces 
upon  its  shores,  fffid  of  the  Rialto,  which  spans  its  channel  at 
the  distance  of  perhaps  fifly  rods  above.  A  first  glimpse  of 
this  far-famed  bridge,  immortalized  by  the  allusions  of  Shak- 
speare,  was  obtained  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  The  out- 
lines could  not  be  distinctly  traced  ;rhut  while  we  were  gazing 
fropi  the  porch  of  the  Bianca  Leone,  a  person  crossed  with  a 
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light,  which  described  an  arch  against  the  horizon^  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  Rialto.  A  solitary  lamp  was  burning 
upon  its  top.  At  9  or  10  o'clock  a  concert  of  voices  pro- 
ceeded from  this  rendezvous  of  the  lower  classes,  and  at 
length  others  responded  on  the  shore  below.  Sometimes 
the  parties  joined  in  the  same  tune  and  kept  exact  time, 
though  they  were  far  apart.  The  effect  was  charming.  There 
was  a  plaintive,  pleasing  melancholy  in  the  music,  which 
seemed  to  breathe  an  elegy  over  departed  greatness  and 
grandeur. 

We  hegan'to  think  that  all  which  has  been  recorded  or 
sung  of  this  romantic  city,  is  strictly  true,  and  that  the  half 
had  not'  been  told  us.  Had  the  gondola  taken  us  back  to 
terra  firma  on  the  same  night,  our  excursion  would  have  left 
an  impression  of  a  visit  to  an  enchanted  land,  presenting 
scenes  entirely  out  of  the  ^sphere  of  ordinary  life,  and  unlike 
any  thing  else  to  be  found  on  earth.  ^  A  tourist  would  do  well 
to  select  a  bright  moonlight  evening,  cross  the  Lagune  at 
sunset,  navigate  the  canals,  pause  a  moment  at  the  Rialto,  visit 
St.  Mark's,  climb  the  Campanile,  saunter  amidst  the  circles  of 
Tenetian  beauty  beneath  the  arcades,  take  a  turn  or  two  in 
^€  Public  Garden,  row  to  the  Lido,  and  return  to  the  shore 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the  inhabitants  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Rich  as  the  city  is  in  the  works  of  art  and  the  monuments  of 
former  grandeur,  an  examination  in  detail  will  by  no  means 
support  the  first  impression*,  and  the  visitant  finds  his  enthu- 
siast ic^admiration  declining  daily,  till  his  dreami^  of  romance 
have  all  vanished,  and-tiie  mistress  of  the  hundred  Isl^  is  left 
without  any  feelings  of  deep  regi'et.  Venice  is  like  a  woman 
with  a  pretty  face,  hut  destitute  of  intellect  or  heart.  Sho 
may  please  the  eye,  wi&out  being  able  to  win  and  chain  the 
affections. 
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V£17ICE  CONTINUED— BlAlTO—SANt A  TSB£SA — SQUA&fi.OF  ST* 

MARK^S — C^URCp — BRONZE  HORSES— CAttFANILE VIEW  OF 

THE    CITY   AND  ISLANDS — DUCAL  PAlACE — ANCIENT  HAIXS 

^BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS — DUNGEOl^S — MINT — PUBLIC   GARDEN ' 

GREEKS  AT   VENICE. 

September,  1826. — On  tk»  morning  aAer  oar  «rrtval,  we 
chartered  a  gondola  with  one  oar,  at  the  rate  of  five  francs 
a  day,  and  commenced  a  voyage  of  discovery,  directing  our 
course  along  the  Grand  Canal  te  the  RbUo,  which  was  ex* 
amined  with  a  fninnteness  proportioned  to  its  farne^  It  is 
built  of  white  stone,  resembling  mieirble.  The  chord  of  its 
arch  is  only  eighty  feel.  Its  sides  are  embellished  with  sta-» 
tues  in  aho^ririevo,  with  some  other  decorations  and  inscrip- 
tions. But  the  view  from  the  water  is  neither  gruid  nor 
beautiful.  Poetry  and  association  have  dooe  eveiy  ^ing  for 
this  bridge.  It  is  at  most  a  fantastic  object.  Its  constrae- 
tion  is  peculiar.  As  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  principal 
marts  of  the  city,  il  is  fitted  ^p  with'  appufrtenuices  adapted 
tosuch  purposes.  The  central  passage  is  lined  on  both  siieB 
with  jewellers^  shops  and  boutiques  for  other  merchandise. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  bridge  are  transverse  arches,  en- 
closing A  small  s<|iiare,  which  is  oceupied  as  a  sort  of  Bit- 
change.  Behind  H^e  shops  are  tWo  otfier  passages,  one  on 
each  side,  guarded  outwardly  by  handsome  balustrades.  The 
ascent  from  the  ends  to  the  centre  of  the.  walks  is  so  steep, 
as  to  render  steps  necessary.'  It  is  of  course  never  crossed 
by  carriages,  as  there  are  none  in  the  city*  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  a  horse,  except  the  brazen  steeds  in  front 
of  St.  Mark's,  daring  my  visit.  ' 

Saluting  the  Madonna,  who  guards  the  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  bridge  to  the  water,  we  re-embarked,  passed 
under  the  ponderous  arch,  and  continued  our  voyage  through 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  next  landing  was  effected  upon  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  Senza  Calce,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Carmelites.  Its  front  is  majestie,  rising 
from  the  water  on  double  ranges  of  columns,  crowded  with 
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statues  and  otker  oroaiaeDto.'  The  interior  is  rich,  too  rich) 
in  splendid  materials.  A  young  priest  seemed  to  ta|£e  a  pride 
in  inf<Hrming  us,  that  the. church  cost  33^,000  ducats. 

Continuing  our  excursion,  we  emerged  from  the  Canal 
into  an  arm  of  the  Lagune,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  separa- 
ting the  island  of  St.  Mag^ore  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  and 
forming  the  principal  harbour  for  boats  and  s^aU  craft. 
The  view  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  neighbouring  edifices,  em- 
bracing a  la^^  number  of  churches  and  palaces ;  the  lofly 
tower  rising  in  ihe  centre ;  the  shipping  in  the  port ;  and  the 
Public  Garden  beyond,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  magnifi- 
cence. Debarking  at  the  quay,  which  is  as  spacious  and 
beautiful  as  those  of  the  Arno,  we  found  the  winged  Lion 
and  a  statue  of  Theodoric,  poised  far  above  our  heads  upon 
two  stupendous  columns  of  granite.  An  esplanade,  deno- 
minated the  Piazzetta^  opens  from  the  water  to  the  great 
Square,  in  front  of  St.  Mark's,  which  is  the  Palais  Royal  of 
Venice — the  scene  of  the  Carnival  and  other  great  fetes, 
the  pliace'of  resort  for  eating,  drinking,  gaiety,  and  pleasure. 
It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  partjlelogram,  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  hundred  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  continuous  ranges  of  palaces, 
three  stories  high,  juniform  both  in  «aaterial  and  architecture, 
at  least  so  far  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  view,  or  to  of- 
fend the  eye.  The  whole  area  is  neatly  paved,  and  lined 
with  deep  arcades,  into  which  skaps  and  cofiee-houdes  with- 
out number  open,  presenting  at  night  a  most  brilliant  specta- 
cle. In  architectural  grandeur,  this  square  far  surpasses  the 
Palais  Royal.  Several  days  were  occupied  in  examining  the 
edifices  which  surround  it,  and  of  which  I  shall  attempt  a 
hasty  notice. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mark,  stapding  at  one  end  of  the  Pi- 
azza, is  the  most  prominent  object.  I  have  called  it  the  St 
Peter's  of  Venice.  Such  it  is. in  a  religious. point  of  view, 
and  the  richness  of  Its  materials ;  though  it  will  bear  no 
comparison  in  size  and  architecture.  It  is  an  irregular,  rude, 
Gothic  pile,  in  which  oriental  n^arbles  and  the  splendid  spoils 
ef  the  east  have  beefn  heaped  together,  without  much  regard 
to  taste  or  elegance.  Its  exterior  is  grotesque,  and  stipes 
onky  by  its  novelty,  being  a  mixture  of  all  orders  and  of  all 
kinds  of  materials.  Its  front  is  indented  with  five  deep  al« 
OQV0S,  filled  with  rows  of  pillars,  difiering  as  much  in  style 
as  in.colour-Hsome  Moorish,  others  Gothic,  and  the  rest 
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OiMiafi^  It  ift  8tM  ti^d  Ate  tftMM  kMAftd  m  iUL  blhelr 
wan  fntk  tiM  Tutli*  tmd  ^t&uar  uaikftm,  tiM  Jemmimm 
brou^t  iMQie  the  ^agmeift^  &(  demnHiMhed  temples,  mad 
iAM  thetti  !•  tbb  procid  etmetuRi,  niidi'w  tora  was  itKtmed 
la  eefl^piesit  and  piUiige*  (H»  goideiiiforiiied  aa^tbal  tbe 
iihrerkMiads  of  tfatnts  wef<e  pieked  oat  of  tiie  doors,  sinI  a»« 
ay  of  tfea  Taloable  omaiaeiits  piWMed  by  the  fttmk  sol- 
diem,  iMtoad  of  being  left  for  the  AaeHnans. 

A  gidleiy  exteads  across  the  whole  froat  of  the  ctereb^ 
above  wUeb  rise  five  statetyr  doiaes,  m  the  midst  ef  imnime* 
lable  pbmaeles*  We  asee&ded  to  the  lenmee,  binder  the  gtdk 
daace  of  a  priest,  and  esanined  the  eelebtated  bronze-gilt 
borses  of  Lysippus,  which  ba^f o  been  gre^.  travellMs,  and 
jaded  almost  iaito  haeks*  They  were  plundered  frem  CUniotb 
by  MamiBios  Achaious  and  carried  to  Rome ;  theaeeretimied 
Is  CensCAntitiople  ^  on  the  conquest  of  tbai  city  by  ibe  Ye-* 
netiaas,  they  were  taken  as  trophies^  and  pkced  over  the 
jBroai  of  St*  Marie's ;  Napoleon  led  them  eaptrre  over  the 
Alpsy  to  grace  his  triumphal  arches  at  Paris  ;>  and  the  aseai- 
bars  of  the  Holy  AUiance  e^idacted  them  back  to  the  Adri# 
atic.  They  are  sadly  maimed,  fomtsed^  and  gaUed  by  so 
many  long  journeys.  The  gildii^  has  w  nmay  places  been 
aeiatohed  off  for  the  sake  of  ^  gold.  -  One  of  the  cottartf 
was  broken  and  k>st  in  the  removal^  and  a  new  one  |kit  on 
by  tho  French.  They  hate  been  patched  up  and  repaired 
since  their  retom*  1^  siac^,  they  are  somewlMii  lasgar  thao 
Ufe,  extremely  weU  proportioned,  and  sphit9d  in  t&ir  atti« 
tudes*  Their  presbnt  k)catton  is  horrible*  They  are  mode-* 
lately  elevated  upon  pedestals,  and  nothing  but  their  heada 
ean  be  seen  from  the  Square  below.  Why  did  not  the  Em^ 
peror  of  Austria,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  groom  at  the 
restoration,  direct  them  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  thci 
aresy  or  any  where  else  than  amoi^  the  pinnacles  of  m 
church,  between  which  and  war-hovses  there  is  a  strange  itt« 
cangmity  1 

.  The  inside  of  St.  Mark'a  is  as  unique  as  the  extcvior. 
Dark  and  gloomy  as  it  is,  1  was  j^^oied  with  it  on  account 
of  its  nationality*  It  was  commenced  dicing  the  eariy  agee 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  Ttb  or  Sth  century,  rnsA  enriehed  widi 
the  tro(Aies  of  victory.  The  apoils  of  the  east  are  here  ao- 
emnulated*  Oar  cicerone  stated,  that  the  church  contauie 
one  hundred  and  forty  dtfferent  kinds  of  marbles  and  preciooe 
atones.    Tbsy  are  thrown  together  in  a  rude  manner,  but 
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pfiq^  imbeufid^d  weaMir  tuiipril  a»  »  evlfaitifaurfepatriotinii. 
All  the  itiser^ons  relsto  rather  to  the  |^ovie»  of  tiio  Yene* 
tian  arms,  than  to  the  floctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Prmee 
«f  P€ac^  The  toniib  of  old  Dandalo  is  •  eoiyipicfious,  and 
the  walls  are  huof  with  the  escutcheons  of  other  warriors. 
Here  tare  pillars  ¥com  the  tem^de  of  Soiomoo,  and  doors 
from  the  ^urch  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Every 
altar^  every  eolnnm,  every  stone  is  historical,  associated  widb 
the  achievemeiits  of  the  Repi!kbl|e.  Even  St*  Mark,  the 
Patron  of  |he  city,  is  clothed  with  the  badges  of  power,  ra» 
ther  than  with  the  symbols  of  religion.  ^    ^ 

We  inquired  of  a  priest,  where  the  dast  of  the  saint  repo-' 
sea*  He  repHed,  <'  imder  the  cbttrch^'^  wifiiout  being  particu- 
lar as  to  the  precise  spot.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
ftom  Aleiiandriay  and  here  deposited*  The  relics  have  all 
disappeared,  in  the  successive  revolntions  which  Vetuee  hiMP 
undergone*  A  bandle  was  lighted,  to  show  us  the  perfecl 
transparency  of  two  Ofi^atal  columns  of  alabaster*  it^he 
pavement  is  undvrlatiag  like  the  sea,  on  which  it  rests.  It  is 
ia  some  places  so  uneven,  that  one  can  scarely  walk  upon  it 
with  convenience*  It  is  mosaic,  composed  of  precious 
st<mes  ittfiaitely  varied.  We  trampled  upon  agate  and  jas- 
per. The  shrines  are  gorgeous,  and  always  Sironged  with 
votaries.  Many  of  the  dmamenls  ate  lost  to  the  eye^  owing 
to  the  dim  light.  The  waUs  and  the  ceHifigs  of  the  domes^ 
are  covered  with  mosaics,  frescos,  and  gildings,  which  are 
but  imperfectly  8een»  aind  might  perhaps  as  well  be  entirely 
concealed.  ' 

In  front  ^f  St.  Mark's  sMfd  three  red  masts,  whkh  in  our 
country  would  be  called  Ithevty^^les*  They  were  erected 
to  commemorate  the  ^^i^ve'  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the 
Morea,  v^nce  they  were  brought  as  trophies*  They  are 
fixed  at  bottom  in  sockets  of  bronze,  and  ^n  the  top  of  each 
is  perched  a  bri^en  lion,  wearing  a  crown,  which  in  this  in* 
stance  needs  hie  wings  to  keep  his  balance  at  such  a  height, 
and  on  such  a  slender' support.  Two  other  lions,  m  red 
marUe^  repose  wtcfa  more  4^iiity,  by  a  Ibuntatn,  or  father  a 
cistern,  on  the  left  of  the  church ;  and  a  third,  on  a  neighbour'* 
iag  buildiag,  holds  the,bo<4£  of  the  Evangelist  in-  his;paws. 
Above  bis  head  i»A  clock,  on  the  face  of  whkdi  the  sun  is 
represented  paseing^  ttufsugh  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In 
ehoft)  the^  image  of  the  king  of  beasts,  in  the  form  shadowed 
ftfertb  by  the  profilMl  Ezekiely  meets^he  traveller  at  every 
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tttni  in  the  cky ;  thou^  paias  bsye  been  lakeoi  to  substttuie 
the  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria  aiid  the  bust  of  the  Elm- 
peror. 

The  Camfmaile  or  belfiy  of  St  Mark's  is  an  enoraioust 
brick  tower,  standing  i&  the  piazza,  iasulfited  from  the 
church.  It  is  perhaps  forty  feet  square,  and  three  huddred 
ID  height,  composed  of  a  succession  of  arches  iii  the  inte* 
rior  to  give  it  strength.  Three  sides  of  the  basement  are 
lined  with  paltry  retail  shops,' and  in  the  fourth  or  front,  is  a 
sort  of  temple,  highly  embellished  with  ^as*reUef  and  a  Ta- 
riety  of  sculpture.  This  curious  apartment  is-  now  exclu* 
sively  appropriated  to  the  drawmg  of  lotteries.  We  climbed 
the  long  flight  of  steps  in  the  interior,  dimly  lighted  by.  small 
windows,,  at  distant  stagesi    .         r     -  '     t 

The  cupola  is  formed  by  a  colonoade^  supporting  a  pyra- 
mid, on  the  top  of  which  ispoised  a  colossal  bronze  angel. 
Here  old  Gallileo,  in  his  exited  used  to  watch  the  lieavena, 
and  make  his  astronomical  obser?aUons ; .  aiid  hence  we  had 
a  charming  view  ef  the  same  blue  skies,  with  the  hundred 
romantic  islands,  which  they  canopy.  To  .adopt  a  simile 
which  such  an  observatory  suggests,  Venice  may  be  compa- 
red to  .a  primary  planet,  surrounded. by  numerous  satellites. 
The  city  itself,  from  this  height,  appears  a  ciwipact  mass  of 
buildings,  showing  none  of  Us  canals,  bridges,  or  Borrow 
streets.  It  lies  in  an  oval  form,  and  is  seven  mile;s  in  eir* 
cumference,  girt  by  the  waves,  out  of  which  rise  other  small 
islands,  covered  with  fortresses,  churches,  convents,  hospi* 
tals,  and  other  buildings.  To  the  south,  the  Lido.cti  PaUe- 
Irina  divides  the  Lagunes  from  die  Adriatic.  It  is  an  artifi- 
cial peninsula,  ten  or  twelve  mites  in  length  and  of  moderate, 
breadth,  constructed  in  the  age  of  the  republic,  to  protect  the 
city  and  harbour  from  the  violence^pf  the  winds  and  waves. 
It  is  now. green  and  studded  with  white  buildings. 

Descending  from  the  tower,  we  visited  the  Ducal  Palace^ 
which  extends  from  St.  Mark's  to  the  quay,  bounding  one 
side  of  the  Piazzetta.  It  is  a  stupendous  edifice  of  very 
singular  construction.  The  basement  is  composed  of  arch- 
es ;  the  second  story  is  of  light  open  fretwork,  in  the  Sara- 
cenic or  Arabesque  style ;  ^nd  the  third  story  consists  of 
heavy  pkin  brick,  loaded  with  a  prodigious  weight  of  Gothic 
pinnacles.  Every  principle  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  taate, 
is  violated  in  this  carious  structure.  The  order  of  stories 
is  reversed^  aM  the  pofideroQS  b^emei^  seem  suffieieBl 
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to  crusli:  the  delicate  hbiic  below.  Bat  widi  aH  its  defects^ 
tte  old  palace  ia  peculieily  interesting.  Its  ejrterior  beass 
the  marks  of  neglect,  diiapidation,  and  decay.  Myriads  of 
doves  were  6Bserved  hovering  and  seeking  their  homes 
among  its  shattered  pinnacles.  Its'  form  »  quadrangular^ 
leaving  a  spaeioas  court  in  the  centre^  which  is  surrouhded 
by  double  ranges  of  arcades  or  corridors— ^one  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  other  round  the  second  story.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  butit^  like  that  of  St.  Malrk's,  has  settled  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  frieze  is  crooked,"  and  the  whole  fabric 
seems  ready  to  follow  the  destiny  of  the  government,  which 
once  occupied  its  halls.  ^  ,  ^  '     ■ 

Austrian  placemen  have  established  their  offices  in  ^  the 
chambers  of  Doges  and  Senators,  and  the  iyranny  of  Iher 
Council  of  Ten  is  maintained  by  the  new  masters  of  Tenice, 
who  have  ruined  its  prosperity  and  reduced  its  inbabi' 
tants  to  beggary.  The  Grand  Council  Room  has  beea 
converted  into  a  library,  with  groups  of  statues  elevated  upoB 
pedestals  and  scattered  about  the  hall,  among  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  ornamented  with  pictures  and  frescos  of  ^e  Ye->' 
netian  sehool--*Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto.  The 
same  national  spirit  is  visible  in  tb^  embellishments  of  thot 
old  palace,  as  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  All  the  battles  audi 
victories  of  the  Republic  are  delineated ;  and  some  of  them? 
have  half  a  dozen  editions  from  diiSTerent  pencils.  The  Te- 
nettan  artists  seem  to  have  been  much  more  patriotic  than 
those  of  Genoa.  *        ^ 

Of  the  othar  innumerable  apartments  which  we  traversed, 
tike  most  interesting  nr  the  ancient  Senate-^lmuae  of  the  Three 
Hundred,  where  the  ^*  most  potent,  grave,  and-reverend  sig- 
niors*'  used  to^liberate,  add  settle  ^e  affairsof  state.  Wodd^* 
en  benches,  painted  red,  are  arranged  round  the  room ;  and 
in  a  ceatral  position,  a  rostrum  is  erected  against  the  wail, 
whieh  each  used  to  ascend  to  make  hts  harangue.  ^   * 

Near  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  hall,  in  which  the  Coilhetli^  *' 
of  Ten  were  wont  to  asaeo^le.  It  is  now  occupied  by  an 
Aoairian  tribiinalof  Thirty ;  so  that  the  naniber  of  tyfaata 
lias  probably  been  multiplied  threefold,  in  ^  reVelattons 
#lncii  Venk^e  has  experienced.  In  an  adjmning  room,  in* 
quisilkms  wc«e  nnde*  It  communicates  by  a  &tk  narrow 
passage  widi  atfahtl  apartment,  whence  ^eaceoiMd  came  to 
wUsper  a  defence  fog  himself  or  an  im^icatistt  of  otber&  in 
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ike  ear  of  the  inquisiiofB,  stationed  in  Httle  boxes,  resembling 
the  confessories  in  Catholic  churches.  Such  was  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes  and  of  the  most  appalling  ty^ 
ranny,  to  be  found  in  the  pa^es  of  history.  As  the  revolu- 
tion has  terminated,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Venetian  government  was  a  curse  or  a  blisssiiig. 
It  is  certain  that  the  city  was  liever  so  poor  and  degraded  as 
it  is  at  present. 

The  Bridge  of  Sig^s  is  an  arched  and  covered  gallery, 
extending  across  a  canal,  between  the  Ducal  Palace  and  a 
Prison,  on  the  opposite  bank.'  It  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty  above  the  water.  Two  heavy  grated 
windows  furnish  the  only  light.  The  passage  leading  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Bridge  is  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark. 
A  solitary  lamp  glimmers  on  the  wall,  night  and  day,  to 
light  the  footsteps  of  the  visitant  through  the  gloomy  la- 
byrinth. It  seems  still  to  be  the  avenue  to  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  ;  for  while  we  were  groping  our  way  through  its 
mazes,  the  clanking  of  chains  was  heard  in  the  ce|ls,  and 
two  criminals  came  out  of  the  prison  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
with  manacles  upon  their  hands,  and  faces  like  demons.  A 
guide  lighted  his  taper  and  conducted  us  into  the  Cimmerian 
regions,  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  forming 
the  dungeons  in  which  state  convicts  were  confined  and  se- 
cretly executed. 

The  cells  are  eighteen  in  number,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  six  or  seven  in  breadth^  arched  at  top,  with  a 
small  aperture  in  front.  They  are  buih  in  doable  tiers,  one 
above  another.  The  lower  range  is  on  a  level  with  the 
water  in  the  canal,  and  the  dip  of  the  oar  was  heard  through 
the  partition  walL  In  the  stones  on  the  sides  of  the  passage 
are  little  niches,  made  to^  receive  bars  extended  across,  on 
which  convicts  were  hanged  or  strangled  to  death  ;  and 
others,  in  which  executioners  set  their  lamps,  the  smoke  of 
Ml^h  has  blackened  the  wall.  The  pavement^is  peHm&ted 
wRh  three  holes,  communicating  with  the  canal,  to  draw  off 
the  blood  shed  in  quartering  other,  criminals ;  and  on  the  left 
is  a  door,  throu^  which  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  boal9, 
to  be.  taken  away  for  interment  The  inscnptions  quoted  in 
a  note  to  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  were  pointed  out 
to  us ;  and  Byron  or  Hobhouse,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  giv^ 
en  a  very  aceurate  account  of  (he  horrors  of  these  dungeoqs. 

Opposite  the  Ditoal  Palace  is  the  Mint,  trhicb  we 
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and  saw  a  host  of  workmen  forging  silver  bars,  and  eoining 
ducats.  The  process  is  slow  and  capable  of  many  improve- 
ments ;  but  in  a  country  where  labour  is  so  cheap,  it  is  no 
object  to  facilitate  and  expedite  mechanical  operations.  We 
went  through  the  long  range  of  palaces  bordering  upon  the 
Square  of  St.  iVlark,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  when  be  is  at  Venice.  The  saloons  are  neatly  fin- 
ished, but  the  furniture  was  strewed  over  the  floors,  and  the 
collection  of  the  works  of  art  is  contemptible.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  walk,  seldom  interrupted  by  any  object  of  curiosity, 
we  found  the  room  in  which  Napoleon  lived,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city.  It  looks  out  upon  a  pretty  garden  in  the 
rear.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  window  sash,  wluch  he  cut  with 
his  penknife,  and  inserted  a  peg,  whence  he  suspended  a 
small  shaving-glass. 

'  An  excursion  to  the  Public  Garden  furnished  a  more  promi- 
nent memorial  of  the  same  great  man,  under  whose  direction 
this  beaotiful  promenade  was  laid  out,>  planted,  and  embel- 
lished. Artificial  mounts,  shaded  by  a  young  growth  of 
trees,'  and  overlooking  the  neighbouring  waters,  have  been 
erected  in  several  places  ;  and  a  neat  coffee-house  supplies 
visitants  with  refreshments.  A  handsome  flight  of  steps  in 
front  forms  a  landing  for  gondolas,  and  a  wide  avenue  con- 
nects it  with  the  Square  of  St.  Mark.  The  fashionable  hour 
for  the  promenade  is  from  5  to  6  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon. 
In  taking  a  turn  or  two  through  the  alleys,  we  saw  two  aged 
Greeks  walking  togeflier.  Both  are  exiles.  One  of  them 
was  a  patriarch  of  the  church.  He  looked  like  another  Beit- 
sarins,  with  hi»  hoary  locks  and  long  beard.  His  companion 
was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of 
botany,  as  he  paused  to  examine  every  plant  and  flower  in 
the  garden.  They  weve  conversing  in  the  langiiage  of  their 
country. 

The  Greek  exiles  are  numerous  at  Venice.  In  passing 
the  arcades  af  St.  Mark's,  we  frequently  saw  groups  of  them 
smoking,  sipping  coffee, '  playing  chess  and  cards.  They 
seem  to  lead  ail  indolent  life,^  periiaps  because  they  <;an  find 
nothing  to  oo.  They  have  a  large  handsome  chapel  in  the 
city.  It  difibrs  very  little  in  construction,  furniture,  or  or- 
naments from  the  ordinary  churches  of  Italy,  except  that  all 
the  young  females  are  secreted  behind  a  screen  in  the  galle- 
ry, after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  synagogues..  >  The  mode 
of  worship  is  nearly. the  aame  as  that  of  £e  Roman  Catholics. 
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VSNXCE  CONCLUDED — OLD  ABS&NALt-NAVY  YABD—'BUCBHTAPB 

EXC17BSI0N  TO  THE  LIDO— ARMEI9IAN  SCHOOL— OHI7BCHE8 

TOMB  OF  TITIAN — PALACES  AND  PICTUEES— ACADEXT   OP 

FINE  AKTS — ^SIAVSOLEUM  OF  /^ANOTA — AXVSEUl&NTB — -THE- 
ATBE. 


8a^t9mberj  lS2a.'*«^N«s|  40  St.  Mark's  aad^tta  attendaski 
hviA&ofp^  the  most  intereMipg  v&l^ct.at  Vjenioeistiie  oU 
Arsenal,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  icify.  Ai  ita  en* 
4faDce  are  four  cok>aaai  lioos  in  Parian  marble.  T\»y  were 
l^oughl  fiom  Attena  and  th^  FicBBiia  by  the  Venetians  m 
irepfaiea,  in  the  age  of  the  Ee^ uUie*  Ote  of  tbaQr  is  a 
teautiful  speeknen  of  ecidptiire,  jaiii  to  bavia  been  made  la 
conmietnorate  the  battle  of  fifarayion*  Xbe  other  three  ap* 
peared  to  he  ill  proportioned^  long,  gaunt,  akid  apiritleaa* 

Tbe  portals  of  the  Aisenal  are  iohy^  aiid  enriched  with  a 
bundred  troji^iies,  talEen  in  the  wars  of  the  Tenetians  with 
the  Turks  ^id  the  Barbary  Powers.  But  the  doublo-bead«d 
«agle  of  Austria  now  pefches  upofi  the  apoib,  brought  booie 
In  the  triuBophaat  navies  of  the  old  xeputrfiems,  and  the  buat 
iof  the  Eaaperor  is  the  fM-eaidiDg  genius  of  a  phoe,  conae^ 
crated  by  the  fkme  of  Dandalo  and  his  asaociaites  in  aims. 
-The  guide  first  taok  us  into  the  Armory,  or  npore  propeHy 
Ae  Musanm  of  tbe  Arsenal,  occupying  two  large  halls  filled 
lirith  a  greai  vanety  of  the  iaiipleneotS'Of  war^  partly  invent* 
ed  by  the  yenetiana,  and  partly  capteed  from  their  eoamiea. 

Among  a  tbousai^  other  things,  are  guns  and  cannon  of  a 
curioua  constructiosi,  used  by  the  Doges  in  celetoEUing  mir 
victories,  as  well  as  intneetinglbeXoe— mortars  for  throw* 
ing  stones  a  foot  in  diameter,  employed  with  affisct  a^ainat 
the  Oonoeaey/bj  whidi  one  of  Uie  D<maa  waa  kflled  near 
Yenice-^acimetars,  ptt^ea,  small  aniaa  of  all  kinds,  and  ban* 
gpers  wwn  fiom  vanquished  nations.  The  stand^ids  have 
crests  of  hoiae^anr,  with  halbarda  at  the  ta|»  0(  the  flag- 
staff, which  ^ve  them  a  meitml  appeasmnce.  Soiae  of  the 
moi^eta  were  firad  i>y  matehea,  the  maehinary^for  ligbtiag 
whiehis  hare  to  be  seen.    Hafan^  snd  ancient  annottr  of 
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everj^  descriptioa  are  susj^nded  from  tte  Gothic  pJUnxs, 
which  support  the  ceiltDg. 

^  We  visited  every  department  of  the  Arsenal,  which  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Navy- 
Yards  I  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  Toulon  itself.  The 
water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the  largest  ships ;-  and 
the  docks  are  surrpunded  with  substantial  q^ays,  covered 
by  acres  of  roofed  buildings,;  supported  by  stone  and  brick 
arches. 

:Ip  the  depositpry  of  models,  occupying  an  extensive  hall, 
but  not  so  well  filled  as  that  of  Toulon,  the  most  interesting, 
article  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  Bucentaur,  so  famous  in 
the  annals  of  Venice,  as  the  state-boat  which  used  to  con- 
vey the  l)oge  and  Senate  tp  the  nMptials  of  the  Adriatic  with 
its  mistress,  as  well  as  to  other  splendid  fetes.  It  had  two 
decks,  one  for  the  gondoliers  and  the  other  for  passengers. 
It  is  pierced  for  fifty  oars  ;  but  only  twenty-pqe  upon  a  side 
were  used*  In  its  best  estate,  it  was  probably  inferior  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  of  Englai^d,  or  Cleopatra's  Barge  of  our  own 
caujotry.  On  -  the  deck  is  a  stafi*,  for  hoisting  a  banner,  and 
the  bow  carries  the  lioas  of  St  Mark.  The  model  is  com- 
j^letely  equipped,  and  exhibits  a  perfect  idea  of  thp  original, 
which  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  afler  the  conquest  of  the 
Fren<^h  in  1796.  We  visited  the  dock  in  which  the  Bucen- 
taur used  to  lie.  Fragments  of.  her  are  still  preserved,  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  6f  a  ship-house  by  cords.  One.  side 
of  the  boat  is  nearly  entire.  It  is  painted  red,  and .  emboss- 
ed with  gilt  emblems  in  bold  relief.  In  tlie  same  dock  is  the 
state  barge  built  for  Napoleon,  and  now  transferred  to  his 
imperial  successor :  also  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Dutchess  of  Parma,  the  late  Empress  of  France. 

Fro/n  the  Navy- Yard,  we  crossed  the  Lagune,.  a  distance 
of  amile^or  more,  to  the  Lido  di  Pales  trina,  the  outlines  pf 
which  have  already  been  described.  The  inside  is  lined  with 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  brick  and  stone.  We  walked  across 
the  peninsula,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  Much 
of  it  appears  to  be  the  natural  surface,  composed  of  mode- 
rate swells,  coated  with  grass  and  wild. bushes.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  presents  a  glorious  view  of  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  of  Tenice  on  the  other,  with  the  Rhstian  Alps 
beyond.  Ip  crossing  the  neck,  we  accidentally  stumbled 
uppn  an  old  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  whose  very  dust  is  kept 
di^nct  from  the  rest  of  mankind.    The  rude  slabs  are  en.'* 
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gnmft  wM^epkapks  i*  4ke  HobrMp  elianiettfr^  anil  hatf  iiurt* 
ed  in  the  green  sward.  We  had  a  ramble  on  the  beiM:;h  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  amused  ourselves  witb  eolleeliiig  shells. 
The  waves  here  coine  in  delightfully,  and  produce  a  muranir 
idong  the  ikiore ;  but  the  water  is  not  so  beautiful'  as  on  the 
ofi^osite  side  of  Italy.  This  beaeh>  whieh  is  petfeotly  har4i, 
was  the  sollkafy  Gorso  of  Lord  Bjrron,  during  his  residenee 
of  two  years  in  Italy.  He  ferried  his  horses  over  in  a  gon- 
dola, and  came  here  daily  for  exercise.. 

The  extremity  of  the  Lido  is  strongly  defended  by  a  fbr- 
tiess,  wi^  a  double  moat,  extending  quite  across  ^o  neck. 
Beyond  it  stands  the  ehareh  of  Sn,  Niehblas,  to  whidi  vm 
in  vain  sought  admission,  ad  ike  sexton  was  not  to  be  fbend, 
and  the  doors,  contrary  to  tbo  usage  in  Italy,  were  closed, 
probably  to  keep  out  the  Austrian  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
vicinity.  The  disappointoMnt  oeoasioned  some  regret,  as 
in  this  chapel  mass  wai  said,  at  the  annual  eereoMoy  of 
marrying  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.  The  wedding  plirty,  coa- 
fldsting  of  the  Do^  and  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state, 
used  to  embark  in  the  Bucentaur  from  the  Ducal  Palace, 
proceed  to  the  Lido,  and  there  throw  bridal  rings  into  the 
sea,  taking  csire  to  attach  strings  4o  them,  wh#o  tltey^wero 
,  of  any  value.  Prayers  were  ^en  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  NtcholttS,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
festivity.  One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  I  saw  at  Venice,  re- 
presents a  fisherman  in  the  act  of  brining  a  reclaimed  bri* 
dal  rinig  to  the  Doge  and  his  council,  convened  in  tlMur  court 
afesses. 

In  returning  from  the  Lido,  we  touched  at>the  Island  of 
St.  LazarOj  to  visit  the  establishment  of  the  Armenians, 
One  of  the  fraternity  met  us  upon  the  steps  of  the  little 
<}uay,  where  Uiere  is  a  harbour  in  miniature,  with  gondolas 
lying  at  anchor ;  the  only  fleet  of  this  peaceful  band  of  phi- 
lanthropists. The  librariai^,  who  came  to  welcome  umjfp 
the  Island,  was  dressed  in  a  monastic  habit,  wearing  a  long, 
tiiiek,  glossy  beard,  expressing  great  mildness  in  his  fea- 
tu!*es,  and  much  kindness  and  courtesy  in  his  manners.  He 
condueted  us  tp  the  diapel^,  whidi  is  remafkable  for  its  neat- 
-ness  and  elegcui^ce.  It  contains  several  handsome  sepol* 
ofaral  monuments.  One  of  them  is  designed  ^r  a  person 
not  yet  dead.  Thence  wo  ascended  to  die  Libivtry,  which 
is  small,  but  very  select,  and  rich  in  manuseripts.  AnuM^ 
the  greatest  curiosities,  are  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  with 


^ondid  yiatailkiitioiMi,  and  a  Prayer-beok  in  thirty  laa- 
guag^s.  The  Kbrerian  fead  Gree^  aod  Armenian  to  us. 
He  is  deep  in  the  dialects.  His  own  tongue  much  resem- 
bles the  Hebrew  in  sound. 

We  visited  the  printing-office^  wli^e  three  men  were  at 
the  preset  strtkkig  off  an  edition  of  Telemachus,  in  the  Ar- 
memaa  language.  Milton's  works  and  a  part  of  Lord  By- 
ron have  fa^e  been  translated  utid  published.  Most  of  the 
hooks  are  9old  at  OottataotiB0|»le ;  others  at  Trieste  and 
JSmyrna.  A  shop  10  connected  wi^  the  eatahlishment, 
wh^  visitants  may  purchase  rare  works.  This  society  was 
"founded  by  Mechitar,  a  man  of  profound  leamki^  and  active 
philanthropy.  The  achool  which  still  haa  a  high  reputation, 
is  oottfined  chiefly  to  young  Armenians ;  hut  oth^a  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages*  AH  the  buildinf^  gar- 
dens, and  grounds  exhibit  niueli  neafnesa  and  taste,  and  the 
inmates  appear  to  lead  a  quiet,  happy  life. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  stands  upon  a  nei^adMuring  island. 
It  appeared  to  be  full  of  inmates  in  their  maddest  moodb. 
As  our  gondola  glided  tinder  the  walls,  the  aapst  hideous  and 
appalling  shrieks  issued  from  the  windows,  aa  if  some  one 
waa  undergoing  the  keenest  torture.  Others  were  singing, 
or  convulsed  with  the  maniac  laugh.  Such  a  scene  present- 
ed few  temptations,  to  attract  iis  to  the  shore. 
.  On  our  way  back  to  toWn,  We  called  at  the  ehurcfo  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  standing  at  the  PcMtta  Franca,  on  a 
separate  island.  The  tnterior  as  well  as  the  front  facing. die 
water,  eombinea  simplicity  with  grandeur.  The  tombs  of 
distingtttahed  men,  trophies,  and  inscriptions,  impart  anriiMie- 
rest  to  moot  of  the  Yenetian  churches,  beyond  what  is  to  be 
found  tn  architectural  beauty,  and  no  common  apli^ndou^  in 
the  embellishments*  We  visited  a  score  4>f  thtte.at  {east, 
and  done,  without  finding  something  to  admii^.  Jft  this 
ohurcji  of  Frandaeans,  we  found  the  tomb  of  Titian.  He 
was  buned  beneath  the  pavement,  near  one  of  the  altars. 
The  inscription  is  as  ftdlows :      - 

Bfflttlatore  de'  Zeusi  e  degfi  ApelU. 
'  H«reUoi  tfaegmat  Titiu),  the  rival  of  Zaosia  and  A|»ellb8. 

» 

In  the  same  church  are  the  tombs  of  the  Foscari,  and  mai^ 
other  piles  of  monomental  marble.    One  q{  thdm  is  oras- 
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mented  with  the  statues  of  two  slaves,  which  Ganova,  a  na- 
tive of  this  city,  copied  as  his  first  work,  besides  falling  in 
love  during  the  process. 

The  Palaces  of  Venice,  rich  as  some  of  them  are  both 
in  architecture  and  the  contents  of  their  galleries,  shall  be 
despatched  in  few  words.  Of^the  countless  number,  the 
Palazzo  Babarigo,  once  the  residence  of  Titian,  and  still  the 
depository  of  some  of  his  finest  pictures,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting.  His  Magdalene  produced  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  and  gave  me  a  most  exalted  idea  6f  his 
powers  as  an  artist.  It  appeared  to  me  a' more  just  concep- 
tion and  a:  more  forcible  expression  of  the  character  of  the  . 
penitent,  than  I  had  foutid  in  any  other  picture  of  the  same 
description.  Her  eyes  are  raised  to  heaven,  swollen  and 
red  with'Weepinj^:  her  hand  is  pressed  upon  her  bosom :  her 
goldeft  tresses  descend  in  neghgent  tangles  to  her  breast  : 
remorse  and  sorrow,  absorbing  all  other  thoughts,  are  depiet- 
edih  the  carelessness  of  herthrapery,  as  well  as  -in  the  pa- 
lA^B  of  her  face  :  a  book  is  open  before  her,  and  the  image 
'or death  is  at  her  side.  As  in  a  deep  tragedy  you  forget  the 
author,  the  actor,  and  the  Miction,  and  seem  to  mingle  with 
Veiil  persons ;  so  here,  the  skill  of  Titian  is  not  the  object 
6f  admiration,  but  the  feelings  become  interested  in  the  pa- 
thetic grief  of  the  penitent. 

^We  Went  to  the  Pisanir  Palace,  to  see  one  of  ^e  most 
celebrated  picture's  of  Paul  Teronese — Alexander  and  the  • 
FtimUy  of  Darius.  It  is  a  highly  finished  production,  but 
not  interesting,  at  least  it  was  not  to  us.  The  Palazso  Man- 
fbssi  eentains  the  most  extensive  gallery  at  Venice.  Our 
cicerone  with  a  nationality  of  feeling,  which  appeiirs  to  be 
•universal,  fronounced  it  **'  the  finest  collection  in  all  Italy !" 
•He  probably  had  never  been  at  Florence  or  Rome.  The  • 
Crrimani  Palace  contains  a  group  of  family  portraits  by  Ti- 
tian, in  4iis  most  finished  style.  The  cabinet  of  antiquities 
is  rich  and  various.  We  here  saw  a  table,  which  cost  30,000 
ducats.  It  is  inlaid  with  lapis-lasoli,  and  other  pteoious 
gems. 

We  visited  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  prihdpally  for  the 
purpose,  of  examining  the  Assumption,  the  chef  d'csuvres  of 
Titian.  It  is  worthy  of  all  the  praises,  which  eonneiseurs 
have  lavished.  The  Academy  contains  a  model  for  the 
tomb  of  Titian,  by  Canova,  which  he  did  not -live  to  see  com- 
pleted ;  and  by  its  side  is  now  placed  the  model  of  his  own 
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moDulneiii,  the  expense  of  which  m  estimated  at  five  thoa« 
sand  Lmiia«d'ors.  Two  thirds  of  that  sum  have  already 
beea  raised  by.  suhscriptioii,  and  the  books  are  open  for  the 
remaiBdef.  The  proud  mausoleiini  is  to  consist  of  a  pyra- 
OAid,  with  suitable  embellishments,  and  the  porphyry  urn,* 
which  contains  the  heart  of  the  immortal  sculptor,  bearing 
the  following  insoriptieas : 

**  Cor  magni  Canorae." 
*<  Qsdd  nmtiu  Bm«rb  imiiMiiMntaiiH  Idea  gloriK  iao^ 

The  custode,  who  conducted  us  through  the  halls,  was 
three  years  in  the  service  of  Lord  Byron,  of  whom  he  rela* 
ted  many  little  anecdotes,  which  will  not  bear  repetition.  He 
stated  that  the  frail  Countess  was  now  on  a  visit  to  Venice* 
She  resides  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  possess  few  personal 
charms.  Byron  lived  two  years  at  Venice,  occupying  one 
of  the  most  stately  palaces  upon  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the 
Post-Office.     He  here  wrote  his  series  of  dramatic  poems. 

The  recurrence  of  a  festa  soon  afler  our  arrival,  enabled 
us  to  witness  the  fashionable  round  of  amusements,  in  a  city 
proverbial  for  its  gaiety.  On  such  occasions,  all  the  beautyi 
taste,  and  splendour  yet  lefl.  may  be  seen  at  two  o'clock  be- 
neath the  Arcades  of  St  Mark's.  The  women  generally 
are  ^ss  beautiful  than  those  of  Florence  or  Rome.  In  dress 
they  resemble  die  Bolognese,  frequently  wearing  the  veil^ 
though  oothing  loth  to  be  seen.  Vivacity  and  a  love  of 
pleasure  are  depicted  in  their  faces,  as  well  as  in  their  man* 
ners.  Half  of  the  men  are  foreigners — Austrians,  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  Jews,  all  joining  in  the  promenade,  in  their  na- 
tional costumes. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  a  great  Concert  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates.  All  the  per- 
formers were  young  females,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  attached,  to  this  institution.  Many  of  them  had  beau- 
tiful faces,  and  appeared  like  a  group  of  angels  thronging 
the  orchestra,  which  was  an  open  gallery  elevated  at  a  great 
height  from  the  fioor.  They  discoursed  sweet  music,  which 
descended  in  silver  tones  upon  the  ear.  Six  of  them  (^ye^ 
the  violin,  by  way  of  accompaniment ;  but  such  an  mstru- 
ment  does  not  become  females^  and  the  image  detracted 
much  firom  the  seraphic  choir. 

We  returned  to  St.  Mark's  by  water  in  the  eveniDg.    The 
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canals  ivere  covered  with  gondolas^  iilied  with  parties  of 
pleasure^  who  were  abroad  to  enjoy  the  mildneaa  of  the  air 
and  the  splendours  of  the  moon.  Music  aad  nitrtb  gWfFe 
aninaation  to  the  scene.  In  one  boat  there  was  a  concert  of 
la  dozen  voices,  accompanied  by  a  violin.  Tbe  airs  w«re 
biisk,  but  wanting  in  melody. 

At  the  square  of  St.  Mark's,  we  found  an  immense  crowd, 
and  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  buffoonery,,  probably  much  in 
the  style  of  the  Cacnival.  The  first  object  that  attracted  at- 
tention, was  a  mountebank  standing  in  ihe  midst  of' a  throng, 
in  the  dress  of  a  priest,  with  a  black  cap  upon  his  head,  a 
profusion  of  rings  upon  his  fingers,  and  a  farthing  candle 
in  his  hand.  He  recited  a  long  prospectus  of  what  he  was 
about  to  write  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Caleb  Quotem,  and  deliver  for  the  edification  of 
the  public.  A  young  poet,  in  a  more  serious  vein,  walked 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  a  coffee-house,  and  spouted  half  a 
dozen  of  Ms  latest  sonnets,  to  amuse  a  circle  of  both  sexes, 
who  were  all  the  while  eating  ice-creams.  An  old  ballad- 
singer,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  on  the  guitar,  attracted 
another  audience.  The  Austrian  bann  played  national  airs, 
the  Greeks  [Aayed  cards,  and  others  played  the  fiddle.  It 
was  the  oddest  compound  of  amusements,  as  well  as  of  po- 
pulation, that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

We  went  several  evenings  to  the  theatre  of  St.  Benedict, 
the  only  one  open  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Instead  of 
coaches,  you  see  a  fieet  of  gondolas  pressing  to  the  doors. 
Each  of  the  boats  carries  a  lamp,  and  the  gondolier,  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  gives  warning  as  he  turns  a  corner,  by 
singing  out,  to  the  right !  or  to  fhe  left !  as  the  case  may  be. 
St.  Benedict  furnishes  few  attractions,  except  boxes  filled 
with  pretty  yromen.  But  the  orchestra  and  dramatic  corps 
united,  can  afibrd  more  amusement,  than  the  fiddlers  and 
ballad-mongers  of  St.  Mark's.  Austrian  troops,  under 
arms,  are  stationed  in  the  pit  to  keep  the  audience  in  order. 
Most  of  the  plays  are  translations  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man, even  in  the  native  city  of  Goldoni. 

The  pleasures  of  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  our  visit 
to  V^rfice,  were  greatly  augmented,  by  the  arrived  of  the 
American  Charg^  from  Naples,  on  his  way  to  the  North  of 
Surope.  The  incidents  of  our  delightful  excursiona  to  P»- 
atuiQ)  Capo  di  Monte,  and  Caserta  were  freshly  remembered ; 
and  new  scenes  for  recollection  were  found,  in  our  rambles 
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over  the  romantic  islftnds  of  the  Adriatic.  But  Venice  has 
its  Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  well  as  its  souices  of  enjoyaient; 
and  it  was  painful  to  part  for  years,  perhaps  forever,  with  one 
who  had  become  so  endeared  to  us,  by  his  social  virtues, 
and  his  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship.  We  took  our  de- 
parture on  the  same  day,  but  in  different  directions,  one 
party  being  bound  to  Trieste  and  the  other  to  Verona. 


LETTER  LXXXVII. 

RETtJBN  TO  PADUA— BIDS  TO  VICEKZA— SKETCH  OP  THE  TOWN— 
AKKIVAL  AT  VEROI9A — OPERA — EXCURSIOIT  TO  LA60  DI  GAR- 
DA — PESCHIERA — THE  MINCIO— VIEW  OP  THE  LAKE SER- 

HIONE RELIOIOIJS  PESTIVAl/— DESCRIPTION  OP  THB  PBNIN- 

SULA-T-CATXTLLUS BAWDITTI— SKETCH   OP   VERONA HOLY 

AlfLIANOE SARCOPHAGUS  OP  JULIET — TOHBS  OP  THE  SCALI- 

GSRS CHUROHES—GREAT  MEN. 

September y  1^6, — On  the  22d  we  returned  to  Padua,  and 
the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock  set  out  for  Verona.  We 
had  the  most  novel,  if  not  the  most  splendid  sunrise,  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  orient  was  in  a  blaze,  and  for  some, 
'oninutes  the  trees  appeared,  as  if  their  foliage  bad  been  dip- 
ped in  liquid  gold  of  a  pale  yellow.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
absolute  materiality,  and  almost  a  tangibility  in  the  light,  re- 
sembling a  substantial  coat  of  gilding. 

The  road  from  Padua  is  level  and  uniform,  bordered  all 
the  way  with  poplars,  mulberries,  and  vineyards.  We 
reached  Vicenza  at  8  o'clock.  Two  hours  were  busily  oc- 
cupied in  looking  at  the  native  city  and  the  architecture  of 
PaJiadio,  in  which  little  was  found  to  call  forth  our  admira- 
tion. The  city  is  three  miles  in  circuit,^nd  has  a  population 
of  30,0(K).  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  modest  mansion  of  the 
old  architect.  It  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate his  professional  preference.  His  own  statue  guards 
the  entrance,  holding  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  models  of 
his  art.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  full  length  figure,  repre- 
senting his  favourite  science,  bearing  the  square  and  other 
appropriate  emblems^ .  The  Olympic  Theatre  was  built  by 
P^ladio,  upon  classic  models,  resembling  those  found  at 
Pompeii.     A  triumphal  arch  leads  to  the  Campus  Martius,  a 
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LETTER  LXXXVI. 

V£NXCE  CONCLUDED — OLD  ARSEWALr-NAVY  YAED— BUCEKXATTB 

EXCUBSION  TO  THE  LIDO— ABMENIAN  SCHOOL— OHUHCBES 

TOMB  OF  TITIAN — PALACES  AND  PICTVJIES— ACADEKY   OF 

FINE  AKT8— HATTSOLEim  OF  ;CANOVA — ^AHU8EH£NT8 — ^THX- 
ATBE. 

Softtmber^  1^6.-^N«si(  to  Si.  Mftrk'e  andils  attencfauit 
l^uHidSngfl,  ^e  aieot  inieriBAtiDg  ^^eclAt  Venice  is  tiie  oU 
Arsenal,  at  the  eastern  extremitj  of  the  icity.  At  its  en* 
4nu>oe  are  four  cobeaal  tioos  in  Penan  onxble.  Th^  were 
iMTouglrt  fijom  Atkems  end  the  PtceBue  by  Ihe  Yenetieiis  na 
^rephies,  In  the  age  of  the  Bef  ulilie.  0)m»  of  ibtQor  is  e 
beautiful  speeiiiien  of  ecnlpture,  .aeiid  to  hcti^e  been  n^ade  lo 
ii^miiietaiorate  the  battle  of  Marathon*  The  other  three  9^ 
peaxed  to  he  ill  proportioned^  long,  gaiint,  and  spiritless* 

The  portals  of  the  Ansenal  are  k^y^  mid  enriched  with  a 
tondved  trophies,  taikeci  in  the  wais  of  the  Venetians  wi|h 
ih»  Tucks  and  the  Barbary  Powers.  But  the  douhle^heackid 
eagle  of  Austria  now  petches  upoft  the  spoils,  brought  booie 
in  the  triumpbaat  navies  ef  the  eld  repui>iieaas»  and  the  buBt 
4if  the  Eauperor  is  die  presiding  genius  of  a  pboe,  conee^ 
-erated  by  the  fhme  of  Dandalo  and  km  assoeiatee  i|i  eiuHu 
The  guide  first  took  ns  into  the  Armory,  or  ipore  properly 
Ike  Museum  of  the  Arsenal,  occopying  two  Isfge  halls. filled 
n^itk  a  great  Yaziety  of  die  implemefits  of  war,  partly  inveot* 
ed  by  4;^  Venelianfl,  and  partly  cap^ired  firom  thehr  enemies. 

Among  a  thousaod  other  things,  are  guns  and  cannoil  pf  a 
cmoutb  eonatructton,  used  by  t^  Deg es  in  eelehrating  (jwr 
victories,  as  weU  as  in  «ieetiiig  the  fee — mortars  for  throw 
ing  stones  a  foot  in  diameter,  employed  with  e&ct  egaioet 
ihe  Oeiioese,/h0f  which  one  of  the  DomM  was  k^Ied  near 
VeMce— scimetttrs,  pikes,  smaU  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  ban<- 
4ier8  won  ftom  vanquished  nailiofis.  The  Mendieirds  have 
crests  of  hK«»e-4iair,  with  halberds  at  Hm  tP|^  ^f  the  flag- 
staff, which  give  them  a  meitiai  affeaianoe.  Some  of  the 
muskets  were  fired  %  ooatches,  die  maehineiy  for  Ugbtiag 
whiehis  here  to  be  seen.    Hehneie  and  aneiefit  emnmr  of 
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every  descriptioo  are  suspended  from  tte  Gothic  piU^iSir, 
which  support  the  ceiliDg. 

^  We  visited  every  department  of  the  Arsenal,  which  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It  is  one  of  die  finest  Navy- 
Yards  I  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  Toulon  itself.  The 
water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the  largest  ships ;-  and 
the  docks  are  surrounded  with  substantial  quays,  covered 
by  acres  of  roofed  buildings,  supported  by  stone  and  brick 
arches. 

.  Ip  the  depository  of  models,  occupying  an  extensive  hall, 
but  not  so  well  filled  as  that  of  Toulon,  the  most  interesting, 
article  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  Bucentaur,  so  famous  in 
the  annals  of  Venice,  as  the  state-boat  which  used  to  con- 
vey the  boge  and  Senate  to  the  nuptials  of  the  Adriatic  with 
i(s  mistress,  as  well  as  to  other  splendid  fetes.  It  had  two 
decks,  one  for  the  gondoliers  and  the  other  for  passengers. 
It  is  pierced  for  fifty  oars ;  but  only  twenty-oi^  upon  a  side 
were  used.  In  its  best  estate,  it  was  probably  inferior  to  the 
Ro3fal  Yacht  of  Englapd,  or  Cleopatra's  Barge  of  our  own 
country.  On  •  the  deck  is  a  staff,  for  hoisting  a  banner,  and 
the  bow  carries  the  lioas  of  St.  Mark.  The  model  is  com-, 
pletely  equipped,  and  exhit>ils  a  perfect  idea. of  the  original, 
which  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Fren<^h  in  1796.  We  visited  the  dock  in  which  the  Bucen- 
taur used  to  lie.  Fragments  of.  her  are  still  preserved,  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  6f  a  ship-house  by  cords.  One.  side 
of  the  boat  is  nearly  entire.  It  is  painted  red,  aiid  emboss- 
ed with  gilt  emblems  in  bold  relief.  In  the  same  dock  is  the 
state  bargie  built  for  Napoleon,  and  now  transferred  to  his 
imperial  successor :  also  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Dutchess  of  Farma,  the  late  Empress  of  France. 

Fro/n  the  Navy- Yard,  we  crossed  the  Lagune,.  a  distance 
of  a  mile^or  more,  to  the  Lido  di  Palestrina,  the  outlines  of 
vdttch  have  already  been  described.  '  The  inside  is  lined  with 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  brick  and  stone.     We  walked  across 
the  peninsula,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.    Much 
of  it  appears  to  be  the  natural  surface,  composed  of  mode- 
rate swells,  coated  with  grass  and  wild  bushes.     The  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  presents  a  glorious  view  of  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  of  Yenice  on  the  other,  with  the  Rhsetian  Alps 
beyond.     IP  erossing  the  neck,  we  accidentally  stumbled 
uDQn  an  old  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  whose  very  dust  is  kept 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind.    The  rude  slabs  are  en* 
roL. ih  36 
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LETTER  LXXXVI. 

VSNXCE  COKCUTDEP — OLD  ARS&NAtr-NAVY  YAED—BUCEHTAITH 

EXCUBSION  TO  THE  LIDQ — ABMEKIAN  SCHOO]>--OfiIJRC0ES 

TOHJB  OF  TITIAN — PAI4ACES  AN©  PICTrjlEB-^ACADEKY  OP 

FINE  AKTS— SlArSOIiEim  OF  ^ANOTA — ^AHITSEHENTS — TiEnE- 
ATBE. 

iSep<«ni&er,  1826.-*<-N«si(.to  Si.  Mftrk'e  and.tla  attendant 
4iuilittiigs,  ^e  xDoot  interiBAtiDg  ^mectat  Venioeisibe  oki 
Arsenal,  at  the  eastern  extremitj  of  the  city.  Ai  its  en» 
4iaD0e  are  .four  cobeaal  tioos  in  Parian  ounble.  Th^  were 
iMTooght  fiiDin  AtfaiGdis  and  th^  Piceus  by  Ihe  Yenetiwis  na 
icepbies,  In  the  af  e  of  tke  Rejpulijybe*  Ote  of  IbtQor  is  « 
lieautiful  speeknea  of  scidpture,  aaid  to  hai:e  been  n^ade  lo 
crnnmetnorate  the  battle  of  Marathon*  The  other  three  ap- 
pealed to  he  ill  proportioned^  long,  gaunt,  and  apifitlefs* 

The  portals  of  the  Amenal  are  lofly,  mid  enriched  with  a 
hnndved  ^^phies,  taken  in  the  wais  of  the  Venetians  with 
ib»  Turks  and  the  Barbary  Powers.  Bui  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  Austria  now  petches  upon  the  spcNls,  brought  home 
In  the  triumpbaat  navies  ef  the  eld  repubtieaas,  and  the  beet 
joi  the  Eauperor  is  die  presiding  genius  of  a  plaee,  conse* 
erated^  by  the  fame  of  Dandalo  and  his  assoctaAee  in  enns. 
The  guide  first  teek  us  into  the  Armory,  er  spore  properly 
Ike  Museum  of  the  Arsenal,  occupying  two  Iwrge  halls  filled 
^itk  a  great  Tanety  of  ibe  implemefits  of  war,  partly  invent* 
ed  by  ^£0  Venetians,  and  partly  cap^ired  firom  thehr  eoemiee. 

Among  a  thousai^  other  things,  are  guns  and  cannon  of  e 
curiott^  consibruction,  used  by  jdie  Deg es  in  eelebraling  Aeir 
victories,  as  weU  as  in  eaeeting  ibe  fee-— mortars  for  throw* 
ing  stones  a  foot  in  diameter,  employed  with  e&ct  egaioet 
ihe  Oenoese,/bpf  which  eneef  die  D<mis  was  kSIed  near 
Yemce— Bctmetars,  pikes,  small  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  benf- 
^ers  wen  ftom  vanquidied  nations.  The  etandjEU'ds  have 
crests  of  hnrBe-4iair,  with  halberds  at  the  top  ef  the  flag- 
staff, which  give  them  a  martial  appearance.  Some  of  the 
muskets  were  fired  by  matches,  die  maehineiy-for  Ughtiag 
whiehis  here  to  be  seen.    Hehnele  end  aneiefit  emnmr  ef 


every  deacriptioo  are  suspended  from  the  (pretblc  piU^iSy 
which  SQpport  the  ceiling. 

^  We  visited  every  department  of  the  Arsenal,  which  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It  is  one  of  ^le  finest  Navy- 
Yards  I  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  Toulon  itself.  The 
water  is  of  sulSicient  depth  to  float  the  largest  ships ;  and 
the  docks .  are  surrpunded  with  substantial  q^ays,  covered 
by  acres  of  roofed  buildings,^  supported  by  stone  and  brick 
arches. 

:  Ip  ^e  depository  of  models,  occupying  an  extensive  hall, 
but  not  so  well  filled  as  that  of  Toulon,  the  most  interesting . 
8u*ticle  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  Bucentaur,  so  famous  in 
the  annals  of  Yenice,  as  the  state-boat  which  used  to  con- 
vey the  t)oge  and  Senate  tq  the  nuptials  of  the  Adriatic  with, 
its  mistress,  as  well  as  to  other  splendid  fetes.  It  had  two 
decks,  one  for  the  gondoliers  and  the  other  for  passengers. 
It  is  pierced  for  fifty  oars  ;  but  only  twenty-o^e  upon  a  side 
were  used.  In  its  best  estate,  it  was  probably  inferior  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  of  Englapd,  or  Cleopatra's  Barge  of  our  own 
country.  On  -  the  deck  is  a  staff,  for  hoisting  a  banner,  and 
the  bow  carries  the  lioas  of  St.  Mark.  The  model  is  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  exhibits  a  perfect  idea,  of  the  original, 
which  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
French  in  1796.  We  visited  the  dock  in  which  the  Bucen- 
taur used  to  lie.  Fragments  of.  her  are  still  preserved,  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  bf  a  ship-house  by  cords.  One  side 
of  the  boat  is  nearly  entire.  It  is  painted  red,  and  emboss- 
ed with  gilt  emblems  in  bold  relief.  In  the  same  dock  is  the 
state  barge  built  for  Napoleon,  and  now  transferred  to  his 
imperial  successor :  also  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Dutchess  of  Farma,  the  late  Empress  of  France. 

Fro/n  the  Navy-Yard,  we  crossed  the  Lagune,.  a  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more,  to  the  Lido  di  Palestrina,  the  outlines  of 
wjbich  have  already  been  described.  The  inside  is  lined  with 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  brick  and  stone.  We  walked  across 
the  peninsula,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  Much 
of  it  appears  to  be  the  natural  surface,  composed  of  mode- 
rate swells,  coated  with  grass  and  wild  bushes.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  presents  a  glorious  view  of  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  of  Yenice  on  the  other,  with  the  Rhsetian  Alps 
beyond.  I^.  erossing  the  neck,  we  accidentally  stumbled 
upon  an  old  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  whose  very  dust  is  kept 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind.    The  rude  slabs  are  en- 
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LETTER  LXXXVI. 

VEI9XCE  CONCLIJDED — OLD  ARSEWAt-— NAVY  YAED— BUCEKTAPB 

EXCUBSION  TO  THE  LIDO— ABMENIAN  SCHOOL— ORUKC0ES 

^TOHJB  OF  TITIAN — PALACES  AND  PICTI7JIES— ACADEVY  OF 

FINE  AKTS — SlAVBOLEim  OF  ^PANOTA— AHUSEaK^NTS — TBB- 
ATBE. 

SmUmber^  1^6.-*-N«si(  vto  Si.  Mark's  and.tla  attendant 
4iuilittiig%  ^e  joaot  intarestiiig  «t^ject.at  Venice  19  Aa  aki 
Arsenal,  at  the  eastern  extremitj  of  the  cky.  Ai  ita  an* 
•tzanaa  are  four  coloaial  iioiia  in  Paiian  aoaxble.  Th^  were 
iMTonghl  fiRom  Athana  and  tha  V'vmuB  hy  Ihe  Yenatiaiia  aa 
^rapfatea^  In  the  af  e  of  the  Ref  uUie.  Qho  of  tbmor  ia  a 
lieautifal  spaaimen  of  acalpture,  JAid  to  hava  haen  n^ada  la 
commataiorate  Iha  battle  of  Maratboii.  The  other  three  ap- 
peared to  he  ill  proportioned^  lang^  gaifat,  and  apiritlaaa* 

The  portals  of  the  Aiaenal  are  lofty,  aiid  cmcbed  with  a 
hundred  trophies,  iaJun  in  the  waia  <^  the  Venetians  wit^ 
^  Ttirks  and  the  Barbary  Foirera.  Bui  thedouhle«baadei4 
eagle  of  Austria  now  perches  upon  the  spcNla,  brought  boane 
in  the  triuaspbaat  naviea  ^  the  eld  rapuUieans,  and  the  huat 
joi  the  Ea^peror  is  the  fu-aaiding  geaiua  of  a  f^oe,  conaei- 
crated  by  the  fhme  of  Dandalo  and  hia  asaojsiatea  ia  anna. 
The  guide  fiiat  took  us  into  the  Armory,  or  zpore  properly 
Ike  Musanm  of  the  Arsenal,  occapying  two  Imrge  halls  filled 
iridi  a  great  yaziety  of  die  iabpleflaeeta  of  war,  partly  invent- 
ed by  the  yenatiana,  and  partly  cap^ired  firom  thatr  enamiea. 

Among  a  thousaod  other  things,  are  guns  and  cannon  of  e 
eurknis  construction,  used  by  t&  Dag ea  in  eejehraling  diair 
victories,  as  weU  aa  in  afteeting  the  foe — mortars  for  throw- 
ing stones  a  foot  in  diameler,  empleyad  with  eflbct  against 
the  Oettoeae,/by  which  one  of  tike  D<mia  was  k^Ied  near 
Yemce— abimetBrs,  pikes,  small  antoa  of  all  kinds,  and  ban*- 
4ier8  wen  ftom  vanquiriied  nations.  The  Mand^ds  have 
crests  of  horae-hair,  with  halberda  at  the  tap  ef  the  flag* 
atalF,  which  give  them  a  martial  affeaianoe.  Soase  of  the 
muskets  were  firad  by  anatchea,  ^  maehineiy  for  hgbti^ 
whiehia  have  to  be  aeeo.    Hahnala  and  ancient  armtmr  cS* 
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every  descriptioD  are  suspended  from  tte  -Oothic  i-Tnyir, 
which  support  the  ceiling. 

^  We  visited  every  department  of  the  Arsenal,  which  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It  is  one  of  the  iincist  Navy- 
Yards  I  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  Toulon  itself.  The 
water  is  of  sulSicient  depth  to  float  the  largest  ships ;  and 
the  docks  are  surrounded  with  substantial  quays,  covered 
by  acres  of  roofed  buildings,-  supported  by  stone  and  brick 
arches. 

Ip  the  depository  of  models,  occupying  an  extensive  hall, 
but  not  so  well  filled  as  that  of  Toulon,  the  most  interesting, 
article  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  Bucentaur,  so  famous  in 
the  annals  of  Venice,  as  the  state-boat  which  used  to  con- 
vey the  t)oge  and  Senate  to  the  nuptials  of  the  Adriatic  with 
its  mistress,  as  well  as  to  other  splendid  fetes.  It  had  two 
decks,  one  for  the  gondoliers  and  the  other  for  passengers. 
It  is  pierced  for  fifty  oars  ;  but  only  twenty-oi^  upon  a  side 
were  used.  In  its  best  estate,  it  was  probably  inferior  to  the 
Hoyal  Yacht  of  England,  or  Cleopatra's  Barge  of  our  own 
country.  On  •  the  deck  is  a  staff,  for  hoisting  a  banner,  and 
the  bow  carries  the  lions  of  St.  Mark.  The  model  is  com-, 
pletely  equipped,  and  exhibits  a  perfect  idea  of  the  original, 
which  was  laid  up  in  ordinary,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
French  in  1796.  We  visited  the  dock  in  which  the  Bucen- 
taur used  to  lie.  Fragments  of.  her  are  still  preserved,  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  6f  a  ship-house  by  cords.  One  side 
o(  the  boat  is  nearly  entire.  It  is  painted  red,  and  emboss- 
ed with  gilt  emblems  in  bold  relief.  In  the  same  dock  is  the 
state  barge  built  for  Napoleon,  and  now  transferred  to  his 
imperial  successor :  also  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Dutchess  of  Farma,  the  late  Empress  of  France. 

Fro/n  the  Navy- Yard,  we  crossed  the  Lagune,.  a  distance 
of  a  mile,  or  more,  to  the  Lido  di  Palestrina,  the  outlines  of 
which  have  already  been  described.  The  inside  is  lined  with 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  brick  and  stone.  We  walked  across 
the  peninsula,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  Much 
of  it  appears  to  be  the  natural  surface,  composed  of  mode- 
rate swells,  coated  with  grass  and  wild  bushes.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  presents  a  glorious  view  of  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  of  Yenice  on  the  other,  with  the  Rhsetian  Alps 
beyond.  In  crossing  the  neck,  we  accidentally  stumbled 
up^n  an  old  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  whose  very  dust  is  kept 
distinct  iirom  the  rest  of  znankind.    The  rude  slabs  are  en- 
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ed  with  troB  railings,  in  wki<^  the  «cd/a  or  kcMer,  (the  amur 
of  the  family,)  is  interwoven. 

Crossing  the  Ponte  di  Navi,  so  called  from  its  being  the 
rendezvous  of  boats,  and  the  point  of  embarkation  on  the 
Adige,  we  visited  the  Giaste  Garden,  celebrated  by  Addison 
and  other  travellers.  It  has  acquired  new  fame  by  the  sit* 
tings  of  the  late  Congress  of  Terona.  The  grounds  are  si- 
tuated on  a  steep  acclivity,  embellished  with  pyramids  of  cy- 
press and  other  ornamentsd  trees.  Splendid  walks Jead  to 
the  Palace,  seated  upon  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  which  is 
said  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the.town.^  We  commenced 
an  ascent;  but  the  rain  came  down  with  such  violence,  and 
the  alleys  were  so  flooded,  ^s  to  compel  us  to  retreat.  A 
call  was  made  at  the  Cathedral,  ia  examine  the  tomb  of  Car- 
*dinal  Colonna.  The  church  itself  is  a  lofty  edifice,  construe* 
ted  of  Veronese  marble,  rich  in  its  decorations. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  I  strolled  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anastasia,  a  stupendous  fabric  On  entering  the  door, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  one  cryine  in  tho  wilderness  of  columns 
and  chapels  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  .to  distingiiish  whence  the 
words  of  the.  preacher  came.  .  In  a  few  minutes  the  brilliant 
shrines  were  all  lighted  up«  flashing  a  flood  of  splendour 
through  the  long  Gothic  aisles..  A  numerous  audience,  chiefly 
of  females,  sitting  in  chairs  and  wearing  white  veils,  as  also 
the  speaker  himself  mounted  in  a  pulpit,  came  into  view. 
The  remnant  of  a  popular  harangue  cost  me  a  sous  for  a 
seat}  and  another  sotis  for  the  bat,  which  was  kept  rattling 
about  my  ears,  till  the  collector  was  appeased.  Afler  the 
sfrmon,  an  organ  struck  up,  and  a  full  chorus  of  vjoices  pro- 
duced a  fine  effect.  A.ceremony  followed,  which  was  new 
to  me.  A  priest  touched  the  heads  of  throngs  of  peo- 
ple who  pressed  to  the  altar,  with  a  small  silver  crucifix,  and 
then  held  it  to  their  lips  to  bekissed.  The  rite  occupied  an 
hour  or  more.  ^  ' 

We  returned  the  next  morning  to  the  same  church,  to  look 
at  its  splendid  chapels,  and  the  sepulchral  mbAument8  of  .dis- 
tinguished citizens,  erected  at  the  public  expense.  Verona 
appears  to  be  justly  proud  of  her  great  men,  among  whom 
are  many  illustrious  names,  such  as  Catullus,  Pliny  the  elder, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Vitruvius,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  of 
later  times,  who  have  shed  lustre  upon  their  native  city.  Al- 
though it  is  now  subjectea  to  a  foreign  government,  and  de- 
graded into  a  provincial  town)  it  seeips  to  l;e  more  flourish- 
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ing  than  most  other  places.  The  50,000  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  manufactures,  and  the  strc^ets  exhibit  etidence6 
of  a  busy,  actn^e,  and  industrious  population. 


LE'FTfiH  LXXXVm. 

XID£   TO  MANTUAt—I>AN6EBS  OF   THE   ROAD— AUSTRIAN  CODE 

.     ^VILLAFRANCA ^BANKS    OF   THE    MINCIO—r FIRST  VIEW   OF 

MAI9TUA— EXCURSION^  TO^,  ANDES — REMIISISCENCES   OF   VIR- 
6^L-<-C0RSO   OF   THE  CITY — AMUSEMENTS — PIAZZA  TEIOIL|- 

ANA TOMB  AND  LAST  RESIDEN<?£  OF  JULIO  ROMANO OUCAL 

PALACE — TORRE     DE^LA     OABBIA-f ROUTE   TO    CREMONA— 
,   SKETCH  OF  THE, CITY. 

September,  1826.--^Oti  the  26tb,  we  'set  otit  with  a  vet- 
turino  for  Mantte,  n6t  without  serious  apprehensions  of 
encountering  banditti  id^  the  way.  Sfime  of  the  inmates  of 
the 'hotel  informed  ds,  4hat  they  had  been  attacked  but  a  day 
Of  two  before,  on  the  road  between  the  two  cities,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  1^  band  of  brigands  was  suffici* 
ently  numerous,  to-assail  three  cari4age8  and  ^pedestrian  at 
the  same  moment.  From  the  hitter  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  taken.  The  coachmen  were  iired  at,*  but  made 
their  escape  without  injury.  '  AH  the  peasantry  turned  out 
and  scoured  the  woods.  Three  of  the  robbers  were  tiakeir. 
This  intelligence,  added  to  the  reports  of  outrages'  recently 
committed  on  o^er  roads,  and  to  the  positive  information 
received  from  our  banker  at  Florence,  tha{«o  (ess  than  eight 
robberies  had  taken  place  in  the  yicintty  of  Milan)  in  a  single 
week, '  created  not  a  Httle  anxiety  and  akrm.  Bnt  it  was- 
impracticable  toisiToid  the  risk  withoirtgiviog  op  Mantua ;  and 
other  routes  had  but  little  preference  in  pouit  of  seeortty. 
We  therefore  isecreted  oar  money  among  the  ck>thiBg  in  oar 
trunks,  and  took  every  ^recaation  which  prudence  required. 

I  read  the  Penal  Code  of  Austria  on  tjie  journey,  as  a  sort 
ofneckverse,  and  as  furnishtBg  thie  only  scarecrow,- which 
the  government  has  interposed  for  the  fwotection  of  travel* 
ters  *,  while  swkrmd  of  officers  and  soldiers  fromtiie  Danube 
aFo  parading  the  streets  of  Verona,  throogittg  the  coffee- 
houses and  theatres,  dangling  their  swords,  smoking  their 
pipes;  combing  their  rou^tacfaea,  aod  makii^  love  in  the  most 
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gallant  maimer*  The  code  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  excel- 
lent in  theory*  CritneB  and  punishments  appeared  to  me  ju*. 
diciously  proportioned  to  one  another ;  and  the  laws  arc^  laid 
down  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  But  what  avail  laws 
without  morals  f  In  practice,  the  whole  system  is  corrt^t, 
inefficient,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical.  Instead-  of  affiirding 
security  to  the  atran^r,  Uie  police-officers  content  them- 
selves with  examining  pftssports,  causing  vexatious  delays, 
and  extorting  exorbitant  fees.  It  was  not  owing  to  their  vi- 
gilance, that  we  escaped  from  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
safety. 

The  country  between  Yerona  and  Mantua,  like  most  parts 
of  Lombardy,  is  a  dead  level ;  and  the  road  leads  through 
]6ng  vistas  of  poplars,  tangled  with  vines,  bounding  the  view 
on  either  hand  by  matted  walls  of  verdure.  Midway  between 
the  two  cities,  we  passed  the  old  town  of  Yillafranca,  which 
is  the  very  image  of  decay*  It  is  Uuilt  on  one  wide  street, 
terminated  in  front  by  the  rvi^m  of  a  huge  fortress,  and  lined 
with  roofless  and  dila|H4ated  buildings* 

At  4  P.  M.  we  emerged  from  impenetrable  thickets,  and 
came  in  full  sight  of  tli^  town's  of  Maptua,  which  rise  with 
a  good  deal  of  grandeur  from  the  fens  of  the.  Mincio.  The 
river  both  above  and  belowthe  town  spreads,  into;  Wide  bays, 
fringed  with  marsbeS)  reeds,  and  aquatic  plants  of  all  descrip- 
tions. (Never  was  «  verse  m<»e  graphic,  than  that  which 
Yiigii  has  appjiied  to  his  native  stream*  The  river  is  much 
less  majestic,  pure^  and  beautiful  here,  ^an  where  it  issues 
from  its  parent  lake,  twenty  miles  above.  Its  waters  are  so 
widely  <bffii^ed,  as  to  become  stagnant,  and  to  deprive  the 
shores  of  every  bold  and  interesting  feature* 

On  the  left  batik  is  a  long  stkaggiii^  fauboui^,  lined  with 
atroog  fbttresses,  which  were  filled  with  men  and  munitions 
of  war,  during  the  French  invasion.  They  are  now  disman« 
tied  and  half-garrisoned  with  Austrian  troops*  An  artificial 
mound,  something  like  hs^lf  a  mile  in  extent,  dividing  the 
upper  lake  from  the  lower,  forms  the  entrance  into  the^city* 
It  is  piercM  with  arches  and  sluices,  and  the  water  descends 
with  a  sufficient  falt>  to  turn  innumerable  mills,  between  the 
long  ranees  of  which,  connected  at  top  by  a  roof  like  a  co- 
vered bridge,  the  fead  passes*  The  buildings  bear  the  marks 
of  dilapidations,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  arrivalfthe  streets 
appeared  depopulated,  desolate,  and  cheerless* . 

As  the  evaoiiig  was  pleasant,  unmediately  afler  taking^ 
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torfgtngs  at  ^e  AU»ergo  del  Teatro  Niiovb,  we  set  out  on  an 
excarston  to  Pt^t^o)a^•the'aIK^ient  Andes/the  birth-place  and 
early  residence  of  Yirgifl.  It  tsdtuated  on  the  right  biinkof  the 
Mincio,  five  miles  below  Mantua.^^  The  r6cite  leads  out  of 
the  Roman-Gate)  near  wiuch  stands  a  stupendous  edifice  used 
as  barracks  for  the  accominodation  of  the-Aostrian  troops,  who 
are  generally  much  better  providedicH^  tl»n  the  ndi>iltty,  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Travelling  for  a  raHe  or  two  an  artificial 
ridge,  bordered  by  stagnant  water  and  swamps  of'  willows^ 
we  at  length  emerged  from  the  fen,  and^came  upon^he  rural 
banks  of  the  river,  presenting  a  noble  view  of  the  distant 
towers  of  the  city.  The  lands  are  well  tilled,  but  lie  iinfen- 
ced  ;  and  the  cottages  are  scattered  over  the  fields,  oAen 
buried  in  copaes  of  foliage.  Thrashing  fioora,  like  those 
described  in^e  Oeorgicsy  were  obaerved  along  the  way,  and 
the  peasaiftry  were  engaged  in  wimiowiDg  Indian  corn,  by 
throwing  it  into  the  air  with  a  shovel.  Others  were  stripping 
the  husks  from  the  yellow  ear-^an  image  which  brou^t  to 
mind  the  scenery  of  onr  own  country. 

A  guide-board  labelled  ^ith  the  words  *^  Per  la  Virgijiana," 
at  the  forks  of  the  by-path,  directed  us  to  a  small  white  ham- 
let, which  is  consecrated  by  the  nativity  of  the  immortal  poet. 
A  descendant  of  sonrie  Amaryllis  or  Oalatea,  barefooted,  wiUi 
golden  pendants  in  heY  eats,  and  her  Mil*  done  up  with  silver 
ornaments,  sat  sewitig  at  the  gate  of  the  garden,  which  covers 
a  part  of  the  farm  of  Tityrus,  and  embraces  the  site  of  the 
thatched  cottage,  where  he  first  tuned  his  silvan- reed.  The 
kind-hearted  and  loquacious  portress,  with  four  ragged  and 
most  unpoeticalchifdrenat  her  heels,  conducted  us  through  the 
grounds,  beneath  bbweirs  overarched  with  vines,  laden  with 
delicious  frqit.  She  plucked  the  ripest  and  choicest  clusters, 
pressing  us  to  partake  freely  of  the  luscious  repast.  There  lis 
an  alcove-or  recess  in  the  rear  of  the  garden,  which  has  been 
peculiarly  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  bard,  as  the  reputed 
place  of  his  birth ;  hut  after  the  lapse  of  InOre  than  eighteen  eenr 
turies,  the  precise  spotis  of  course  mere  matter  of  conjectui^^ 
and  the  modem  brick  dnd  mortar  of  a  deserted  convent  have  no 
tendency  to  remove  doubts,  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  pil-* 
grim  s  to  the  shrine. 

I  examined  the  woo<ls  and  natural  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
with  minute  attention.  Many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  al-. 
liided  to  in  the  Eclogues,  are  still  visible  ;  and  the  rushes, 
which  covered  the  pastures  of  Tityrus,  are  foond  ia  abuih- 

37*       ' 
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dinoo ;  though  the  Jmked  rocks  and  the  spreadiog^  b«ach  lutve 
diMppeared.  The  psaloraiii  of  Viigii,  in  which  he  closely 
imitated  (he  Idjla  6f  TheOonUiei  ure less  de9crq>tive  of  Jta- 
lieii  aceberj,  iiaui  amy  other  part  of  his  works  ;  yet  much  of 
his  iowgery  may  yet  he  traced  in  Uie  environs  of  his  native 
hamlet,  and  oaimet  fail  to  reiMler^a  visit  higUy  interesting* 
>  We  had  %  cfaanntag  ramhle  upon  the  btu^  of  the  Mipoio 
at  sunset  The  return  of  the  peasantry,  with  their  rustic 
implements)  from  the  field ;  the  low  of  cattle  in  ^ir  green 
pastures ;  the  number  of  domestic  animals  about  the  village-; 
the  little  churcb*yard  skirting  the  path ;  glimpses  of  the  ri- 
ver rolling  through  luxuriant  plains ;  and  a  full  view  of  the 
Otty  in  ^  distance,  composed  the  feati8«s  i}t  a  varied  and 
qaiet  laomcape,  which  would  have  been  attractive^  independ- 
tot  of  tbose  classical  assoctabons,  that  imparted  an  addi* 
tisnal  ohann  to  the  scene..  Before  reaching  the. gates  of 
Mantua,  apnidst  the  dense  vapours  of  the  maiBhes,,  we  fully 
realized  thej^pherd's  poetical  imagery : 

Et  jam  summa  ]^roeuI  villarum  culmioa  fum'ant, 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibo»  umbrae. 

In  the  evening  we  strolled  through  the  principal  street,  the 
Corso  of  the  city,  aad  were  surprised  to  find  it  so  crowded, 
so  busy,  biistlingt  an4  gay,  after  the  desolation  that  had  been 
witnessed  at  our  entrance.  This  fashionable  avenue  is  linei) 
with  arcades,  superior  even  to  those  of  Bologna  in  magniii«> 
cence.  Beneath  them  are  numerous  coffee-houses,  the  win* 
dows  of  which  were  hung  with  silken  curtains,  and  the  walls 
glittered  with  mirrors  in  the  French  styles  They  were 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  filled  with  genteel  people  of  both 
sexes.  The  women  have  a  full  share  of  Italian, beauty,  and 
dress  with  teste  and  elegance. 

On  the  following  mornings  we  resumed  our  examination  of 
the  city,  by  a  walk  to  the  PiazzaTirgiliana,  a  spacious  pub- 
lic square  upon  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Mincio.  A  sub« 
staotial  quay,  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  water,  has  been 
extended  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  affords  a  fioie 
view  of  the  bay,  of  the  bridge  below,  and  of  the  opposite 
^ores.  The  area  is  planted  with  four  or  five  concentric 
circles  of  elms,  shading  the  beautiful  walks  opening  between 
them.  Marble  slabs  are  placed,  ^t  suitable  distances,  for  re- 
pose* In  the  midst  stands  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  a  mo- 
dem building  of  the  Dorio  order^  encircled  on  th^  outside 
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with  the  headB  of  the  gtehi  m^n  of  It^lyi  ia  alto-rilievo. 
The  interior  does  not  exhibit  fnueh  taste* 

i^e^tiog  myself  upon  the  parapet,  which  overhangs  the 
clear  'but  reedy  waters  of  the  Mincio,  I  read  the  splendid 
project  of  a  classicai  temple,  in  the  begioniiig  of  the  third 
Georgic: 

Primus  Idumsas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palinas : 
£t  viridl  in  campo  temphim  de  marmore  pon&m 
-  Propiter  aquam,  tardis  ingen«  ubi  fleadbui  errat 
Minditti  ^t-l^nera  prstexit  arimdiBe  ripas. 

The  eye  finds  but  a  sorry  imitation  of  the  poet's  model,  in 
the  stuccoed  walls  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  dedicated 
to  him,  on  the  15th  of  October,  (his  birth-day^  in  the  year 
lobl,  by  order  pf  General  MJolrs,  then  the  French  com- 
mandant in  this  district. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  we  found  the  tombs  of  the 
Gonzagas ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Mauritius,  many  sepulchral 
monuments,  in  memory  of  French  officers,  who.  fell  during 
the  Italian^  campaigns.  On  one  of  the  monunients,  Bona- 
parte is  styled  f*Augusto  Caesare  Napoleone."  This  is 
quite  too  much  like  Uie  "  sempre  Auffusto,"  tacked  to  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  pf  Austria.  The  churcH  of.  St.  Bar- 
nabas enshrines  the  dust  of  Julio  Romano,  the  favourite  pu- 
pil of  Raphael,  without  a  stone  to.  tell  precisely  where  he 
sleeps.  On  the  same  street  (the  Unicorn)  stands  the  house 
of  the  artist,  where  he  died.  It  presents  q  handsome  front, 
with  a  statue  of  Mercury  over  the  door,  which  he  brought 
from, Rome,  on  his  removal  to  this  city,  ^he  mansion  was 
erected  in  1695. 

We  strolled  again  beyond  the  Roman  Gate  to  look  at  tho 
T  Palace,  so  denominated  from  its  form.  It  stands  upon  a 
low,  level,  green  lawn,  surrounded  with  lu2^uriant  woods, 
much  in  the  style  of  an  English  park,  and  scarcely  less  beau- 
tiful. .  The  grounds  are  marshy  and  girt  with  stagnant  wa- 
ters, the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  render  it  unfit  for  a  residence,  in  traversing 
the  lawn,  we  started  swarms  of  frogs,  as  numerous  as  they 
were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  covered  with  a  long  white 
mould,  giving  hoary  beards  to  some  of  the  Gonzagas  in 
fresco.  Julio  Romano  devoted  the  la^t  years  of  his  life  to 
the  ^belli/BbmeiU.  of  these  spacious,  vacant,  damp,  and 
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gloomy  haltet  which  Tesemble  the  cloistors  of  a  Gampo  San* 
to.  There  was  not  a  sool  in  the  house,  except  the  Cus^ 
tode;  aod  he' looked  more  Mke  a  graTe-<)igger  than  the 
guafdiaa  of  a  pida6e.  He  led  us  through  a  silent  labyrinth 
of  saloons,  where  the  pupil  qf  Raphael  has  indulged  iu  the 
wildest  freaks  of  his  fancy,  without  adding  in  my  opkiion  to 
his  reputation.  I  was  happy  to  be  done  with  looking  at  his 
frisking  satyrs  and  sprawling  giants^  The  Dukes  of  Mantna 
have  manifested  consummate  vanity,  in  putting  their  names, 
titles,  and  initials  upon  every  thing  about  the  palace^  even  to 
the  fire-places. 

On  our  return  to  the  city,  we  called  at  a  booksellei^s  shop, 
labelled  in  staring  capitals  with  the  words  ^<  Tipografia  e 
Liberia  Yirgjliana.'^  Over  the  door  w&s  the  head  of  the 
poet,  encircled  with  the  distich,  ^'  Mantua  me  genuit."  In- 
quiry was  made  for  a  copy  of  Virgil's  works ;  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  none  was  to  be  had  except  a  London  edition. 
So  true  is  it  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  inhis 
own  country.  '  The  citizens  of  Mantua  are  nevertheless 
proud  of  their  native  bard  in  a  certain  way.  Theatres,  cof- 
fee-houses, and  hotels  bear  his  name  ;  but  no  great  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  worthy  of  his  memory,  and  his  poemi^ 
are  probably  less  read  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  than  iU  the 
remotest  sections  of  our  own  country. 

The  Cathedral  presents  a  noble  front  of  white  marble.  It 
was  designed  by  Julio  Romano,  but  not  finished  till  after  his 
death.  The  architecture  of  the  interior  is  simple,  uniform, 
and  beautiful,  with  the  exceptfon  of  tawdry  gildings,  which 
detract  from  its  purity  of  taste.  .  In  &e  chapels  are  many 
goocT  paintings ;  but  our  attention  was  attracted  from  the 
canvass,  to  the  living  picture  of  two  fair  Mantuese  ladies, 
clad  in  the  weeds  of  woe,  who  sauntered  up  the  aisles  and 
knelt  side  by  side,  before  en  altar  hung  with  escutcheons, 
and  with  requests  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  .  No 
artist  ever  painted  a  pieta  more  beautiful,  devotional,  or  inte- 
resting. 

After  dinner  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Torre  della 
Gabbia,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  palace  of  the  same  name,  belong^g 
to  the  Marquis  Gonzaga,  the  last  of  the  family.  As  he  is  a 
bachelor,  this  long  line  of  noblemen  is  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct in  blood,  as  it  has  long  been  in  renown.  The  tower  i» 
of  brick,  fifteen  feet  square,  intended  as  an  observatory.    In 


ttie  balcony  i$  a  table  jiHtb  other  fumituro>  for  the  aecomino« 
dation  of  breakfast  parti^s^  We  fecund  h^ref  aa  eSLceUetii 
ii)ap  pf  Mantcia  aod  its  toyirons,  ivhich  were  now  spread  ^,% 
oar  feet,  and  afforded  a  delightful  view  in  the  afternoon  of  » 
bright  day.  The  AJps  aadJhe  mountains  of  Y erona  are  visible 
towards  the  north,  and  the  Apennines  to  the  south ;  but  be- 
tween them  extend  vast  plains,  on  a  dead  lovely  and  present- 
ing an  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure.  You  look  down  upon 
ev^ry  house  in  the  eity,  which  is  five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
contains  a  ^population  of  little  more  than  20,000.  It  is 
completiely  insulated  by  the  waters  of  die  Mincio;  though 
they  flow  on  the  western  side  through  swamps  of  willow,  so 
as  to  be  invisible. 

In  ascendifig  the  tower,  we  saw  the  iron  cage  of  the  old 
Dukes,  in  which  they  Aised  to  confine  th^ir  vanquished  ene- 
mies for  a  show.  The  aparteaents  of  the  palace  contain  a 
gallery  of  family  portraits,  and  are  fttraished  in  ha<Bd9ome 
style,  for^he  accooMnodfttioa  of  the  Yi0efoy,.in  his  visits  to 
tli^city.-  -        - 

The  evening  was  passed  at  the  new  theatre,  at  the  next 
door  to  our  ho^eL  It  is  a  pretty  building,  exhibiting  four 
tiers  of  boxes,  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  brilliantly  lighl^ 
ed,  not  onlyvby  chandeliers,  but  by  circles  of  beauty.  Above 
tbo^  stage  is  a  totatory  clock,  which  gives  die  hour,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  every  five  miniites,  in  illuminated  figuies. 
It  is  an  excellent  idea,  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  own  coun« 
try.  The  play  was  a  translation  from  the  French,  and 
aflTorded  us  little  amusement. 

EcLrly  next  morning,  we  leflt  Mantua  for  Cremona.  A  last 
and.glorious  view  of  the  former  city  was  obtained  at  sunidse^ 
some  miles  beyond  the  gate.  The  road  runs  along  the  shore 
of  the  upper  I&ke,  which  slumbers  on  a  b«d  of  osiers.  We 
took  breakfast  at  Piadena^  '  From  the  windows  of  the  hotel, 
we  witnessed  the  process  of  making  wine.  The^grapes  are 
thrown  into  the  body  of  a  water-tight  cart*  furnished  with  a 
spout  at  one  end,  andfilaced  at  a  suitable  inclihation.  Two 
ineti  and  a  female  were  treading  out  the  juice  with  their  bare 
&et  and  legsy  and  looked  like  Bacchuses,  stained  with  the 
purple  mu^t.- 

At  6  P.  M.  w6  passed  the  stately  Ionic  Gate  of  Cremona, 
and  took  lodgings  for  (he  night,  at  the  Royid  Hotel,  near  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  our  arrival,  we  wete  upon  the  top  of  the  Cam* 
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pmiin^  an  inabled  tower  rising  to  Ae  giddy  liei^  of  fire 
handwid  feet  above  d^  Piazza  del  Duolbo.  It  is  the  loftiest 
work  of  the  Jdiid  In  Italy.  The  eloTatioD  of  the  diflferent 
stages  is  OMrked  apoD  the  walls  of  the  interior.  It  is  built 
of  briek,  and  possesses  none  of  the  beantj  of  die  belfries  at 
Floreaee  and  Pisa.  Hie  cupola  afibrds  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  all  the  great  features  of  Lotnbardjr-^he  Alps  and 
Apennines  in  the  distance,  boundless  plains  spreading  like 
the  sea  itself  bejrond  the  reach  of  vision,  and  the  Po  wind- 
ing in  broad  and  silver  mazes,  through  fields  of  exuberant 
fertility.  This  noble  river  ^ows  under  the  very  walls  of 
Cremorta.  Its  current;^  is  here  much  wider  as  well  as  more 
sluggish  than  at  Ferrara,  and  is  studded  with  numerous 
small  islaods,  which  add  nothing  to  its  grandeur  or  beauty. 
Fleets  of  boats  cover  its  sorfece. 

Cremona  is  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  encircled 
by  loAy^walls,  and  containing  a  population  of  23,000.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  diverge  like  radii  from  the  centre,  lead- 
ing to  the  gates,  beyond  which  straight  avenues  and  vistas 
of  poplar  may  be  traced  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  Numerous  churches^  palaces,  hospitals,  theatres, 
Und  convents  heave  their  domes  above  -  brick  walls,  and  ren- 
der the  batdements  of  the  city  stately  and  imposing. 

A  spacious  boulevard  extends  from  the  Milanese  to  the 
Mantuan  gate.  It  was  now  covered  with  temporary  shops, 
and  filled  with  goods,  brou^t  hither  for  sale  at  the  annual 
Fair,  which  had  drawn  together  all  the  neighbouring  coun* 
try.  We  called  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  amphitheatre,  where 
a  strolling  company  of  rope-dancers  were  amusing  a  latge 
audience.  One  of  the  principal  performers,  announced  by 
the  clown,  was  '*  una  eerta  Signorina  Inglese,"  who  exhibi* 
ted  her  feats  of  agility  'to  the  admiration  of  the  Italians. 
We  made  an  early  retreat,  and  went  thence  to  the  opera. 
The  theatre  is  a  lofty  and.  beautiful  building,  with  an  Ionic 
portico  in  front,  finished  in  good  taste.  A  genteel  audience, 
comprising  idl  the  beauty  of  Cremona  and  its  environs,  aa* 
sembled  at  the  Fair,  imparted  additional  spteiidour  to  the 
five  tiers  of  boxes,  richly  gilt  and  curtained  with  crimson. 
The  music  of  the  orchestra  was  exquisite  ;  but  the  nctressea 
were  ugly,  in  comparison  with  many  of  their  auditors,  and 
displayed  much  affectation  in  their  stylb  of  singing. 
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LETTER  LXXXIX. 

'nOXrt'E  TO  liODl— BANKS   OP  fItCl  ADDA — ^DESCRIPTION  OP  THE 

BHID6E— ^AKBIVaL  AT    HILAN— ^-A^PEiDT    OF  THE    CITY 

SKETCH  OF  THE  CATHEDRAt— <-ARCinTECTURE — ^VIEW  FROM  ' 

THE   CUPCMLi INTEBfOR— TRADITION   OF  ST.    AMBROSE'— 

TOMB  OF  SAN  CAKLO  BORBOMEO— CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JD- 
BIXEli-^PALACE  OF  THE  VICEROY — REMINISCENCES  OF  NAFO- 
Z.EON. 

September — iOctober,  1826.— At  8  o'elock  on  ihe  morning 
of  the  29th^  we  set  out  for  Milan,  a.  distance  of  fiHy-iwo 
miles.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  near  the  gate  of  Cre- 
mona, by  the  Frenph  under  Napoleon.  The.  walls,  com- 
posed of  pale  brick,  are  fast  reverting  to  their  original  ele- 
ments. We  entered  upon  a  road  so  direct,  that  the  eye 
could  reach  eight  or  ten  milesi  ahead  thrqugh  rows  of  pop-* 
lars,  drawn  up. rank, and  file,  with  as  much  precision  as- aff 
Austrian  regiment.  With  all  its  fertility  and  ex&ctncss  of 
tillage,  Lombardy  is  a  dull  region  to  the  travcHer,^  in  compa- 
rison with  the  romantic  scenery  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
fields  are  intersected  by  ranges  of  willows,  irrigated  by  ca* 
nals,  and  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  vines,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,^  rice^  grass,  and  pasturage.^  Domestic  animals  are 
large  and  fat.  Cows  were  frequently  seen  yoked  in  the 
teams.  _^ 

At  Pizziglione  we  passed  a  strong  fortress,  defended  by 
moats^  draw-bridges,  and  triple  wtdla.  A  low  wooden  bridge 
is  here  thrown  across  the  Adda,  whidiis  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful stream,  rolling  down  with  a  strong  bold  current..  The 
complexion  of  the  water  is  sea-green  like  the  Mincio.  On 
the  right  bank  is  a  long  range  of  barracks,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of.  the  garrison  upon  the  opposite  shore. 

At  5  F.  M.  we  reached  Lodi»  and  after  securing  lodgings 
for  the  night,  hurried  off  to  the  Bridge  over  the  Adda,  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  conflict  between  the  French  and 
Austrians.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  approached 
through  a  handsome  gate,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  riyen 
The  structure  is  of  wood,  built  on  pUes,  eight .  or  teiD  feet 
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above  liie  water.  It  is  about  seven  buodred  feet  in  length, 
and  resembles  a  mole  or  cause-way.  The  Adda  divides 
into  three  channels.  That  which  washes  the  Lodi  shore  is 
tame  and  looks  like  a  canal.  A  sandy  island  separates  it 
from  the  central  current,  which  sweeps  do^KW  with  grandeuV, 
and  roars  among  the  timbers  of  the  bridge.  The  cicerone 
informed  us»  that  at  the  time  c^  our  visit  it  was  *'  four  men 
deep ;"  though  at  certain  seaspns  it  i#  90  ^hoal,  as  to  be 
fordable  at  s^rt  distances  above  and  belowT-s  fiM^  ei^tab- 
lisbed  by  the  incidents  of  the  bi^e,  A  giassy  alluvia! 
ridge  divides  the  main  channel  from  another^  bathing  the  «ast* 
ern  shore.  The  river  is  broad  and  dmooih  above  &e  biidge, 
and  a  finely  wooded  island  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  current. 
A  hamlet  stands  upon  the  left  bank.  The  scenery,  embra- 
$ing  the  Adda  and  its  rural  borders,  the  old  fantastic  bridge, 
and  the  towers  of  liodi,  is  picturesque  and  Interesting,  inde- 
pendent 6f  its  associations. 

Here  on  the  oth  of  May,  179G,  was  fought  one  of  Napo- 
leon^s  great  battles,  in  which  he  commanded  in  person.  It 
continued  from  noon  till  3  o'clock.  He  was  in  the  town,  At 
the  head  of  40,0t>0  troops.  The  Austrian  army  was  posted 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge,  the  pcissage  of  which  was 
thrice  disputed,  and  thrice  heaped  with  the  dead,  th  the 
third  attempt,  the  French  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage, 
though  the  enemy  had  decidedly  the  advantage  fn  position. 
It  was  ncreessary  for  the  former  to  pass  a  nartrowgate,  ex- 
posed to  Ae  raking  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery.  IM  apdeon 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  commencement  of  jhe  ac- 
tion ( ^biit  he  was  foremost  in  crossing  the  bridge,  followed 
by  Massena,  Bernadotte,  and  Bertholet. 

A  statue  of  St.  John  stands  upon  the  western  end,  hear 
the  Porta  di  Adda.  He  has  been  a  soldier  as  well  as 'a 
saint,  and  went  through  the  battle,  tHowh  he  was  prostrated 
at  the  first  shot. '  To  the  historian  and  biographer  I  leave  the 
detail  of  military  movements,  which  had  an  important  influ- 
ence in  dectdm]g  the '  fate  of  Italy.  We  remained  xipon  the 
bridge  till  twilight.  The  scene  now  presented  a  striking 
contrast  io  the  confused  din  of  iirms.  Austrian  soldiers 
were  taking  their  evening  promenade,  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  instead  of  matches  in  their  hands,  ogling  *Uh& 
maids  of  Lodi,"  who  ci*ossed  in  platoons,  with  more  colours 
flying,  than  were  displayed  by  th^  French  battalions. 

On  the  ^th,  we  resumed  our  jountiey  towards  Milan,  and 
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ut  12  o'clock  we  reached  the  Romaa  Gate,  ^hich  poeaesj^ 
much  architectural-grandeur,  being  oroame  nted  mih  double 
ranges  of  Gtecian  columns.  The  officers  whp  guard  the 
•etitrance  were  unusually  polite,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  moderate  fee,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  oui; 
baggage.  A  ride  on  a  bright  day,  along  the  spacious .  avf^ 
nue,  leading  from  the  southern  gate  to  the  centre  of  th^  c^ty,. 
lined  with  stately  buildings,  paved  like  the  Corso  of  Cremp- 
na,  with  Aags  for  the  carriage  wheels,  fUrnished  with  bro^^d 
side-walks,  and  animated  by  a  busy  bustling  crowd,  gave  us| 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  tbe^^a-, 
ris  of  Italy.  Excellent  accommodations  were  obtained'^  jto,^ 
a  week  at|ihe  Hotel  de  Grande  Bretagne,  one  of  the  haqj^-- 
somest  palaces  in  the  city,  and  the  great  rendezvous  of  tjfei^ 
vellers.  .      .  '     ,.,nij) 

The  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  the  lion  of  the  city  and  pf  tto. 
north  of  Italy,  not  excepting  the  lions  of  St.  Mark's.  .Uuf^ 
as  had  been  read  and  heard  of  this  unique  edifice,  it:  far  i^r- 
passed  our  expectations,  and  excited  p,  lively  interest^  eve^ 
after  most  of  die  splendid  templbs  between  the  two  e.xtren^e^ 
of  Italjj^  had  been  examined.  It  stands  upon  the  Piazza  4el 
Duomo,  a  spacious  but  irregular  square,  which  Napple<?p! 
marked  out  for  many  imprpvements  that  have  never  been 
completed.  The  approach^  the  steps,  the  portico  will  hpar 
no  comparison  with  St.  Peter's ;  but  nothing  can  be  morei 
rich,  more  finished  or  beaiitiful,  th^in  this  Gothic  pile,  whick^ 
is  composed  entirely  of  the  finest  kind  of  whTte  marble.  ^  Its 
form  is.  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  about  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  half  as  many  in,  height,  and  three  hundrc?d  i|i  the 
widest  part.  It  rises  by  three  stages  from  the  eaves  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  nave,  and 
four  aisles  of  the  interier.  The  top  is  crowned  with  spme- 
thing  like  four  hundred  pinnacles,  of  a  peculiar  structure ;» 
tall,  slender,  and  delicate,  filled  with  niches,  and  throned 
with  sUtues.  Although  the  material  in  every  point  of  the. 
exterior  was  originally  uniform,  it  has  assumed  different 
complexions,  from  the  foundations  upward,  corresponding 
with  the  various  periods  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather ;. 
as  the  church  has  been  several  centuries  in  building,  and  is, 
not  yet  completed.  These  lights  and  shades,  harmonized? 
and  softened  by  age,  are  far  from  imj;)airing  the  beauty  of  tbe 

The  architecture  is  pf  the  most  exquisite  woritmanship, 
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fluffed*  with  as  maeb  exuctness  as  Ae  finest  statue  of  I%i« 
dias  or  Canova.  Even  those  parts,  which  are  the  least  e^- 
p6sed,  and  which  cannot  be  seen  without  ti^e  closest  inspec- 
tion, are  wrought  with  as  much  precision,  and  as  highly  po- 
Mhed,  as  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  interM^* 
Much  of  the  admiration  and  interest  of  the  spectator  arises 
from  this  circumstance.^  Nothing  seems  to  be  fashioned  ex- 
pressly for  effect,  but  for  models  of  intrinsic  excellence,  rich- 
ness, and  elegance.  The  statues  of  saints,  which  are  some- 
times noised  and  perched  like  ilkylarks  upon  die  tops  of  the 
pinnacles",  and  at  others  peep  from  obscure  niches  in  the 
rear  pf  towers,  are  so  finished  as  to  fit  them  for  a  private  galr 
tery,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angek>« 
They  are  without  number,  meeting  the  eye  wheresoever  it 
turns.  Indeed,  the  whole  Cathedral  i^  little  else  than  a  con- 
gj^ries  of  ornaments,  turrets,  pinnacles,  niches, '  statues, 
Sacety,  and  fretwork  of  all  descriptions. 

'  We  climbed  to  tne  top,  ^ough  a  winding  tower  composed 
of  granite.  The  fee  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  is  fixed  at 
five  sous  a  head,  payable  in  advance  to  an  officer  stationed 
below  at  the  receipt  of  custom-  Though  the  pric^  is  low 
etaough,  it  appeaired  to  me  b.  paltry  business,  better  suited  to 
the  show  of  an  elephant  than  of  a  Cathedral.  Walks  are  ex- 
tisnded  all  over  the  ^o6i\  and  flights  of  white  marble  steps, 
fbrnished  with  banisters,  mount  &om  stage  to  stage,  render- 
ing the  ascent  both  safe. and  easy.  Over  the  centre  o(  the 
cross,  a  Gothic  tower,  of  the  same  material  and  workmanship 
as  the'  pinnacles,  rises  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
rest  of  the  church,  and  appears  too  fragile  a  fabric  to  support 
its  own  weight.  A  tedious  flight  of  steps  conducted  us  to  a 
balcony,  hung  lightly  in  the  air.  Above  our  heads  ^at  a  cir- 
cle of  saicits  ^nd  angels,  and  isrtill  higher  is  poised  a  brazen 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated,  bear- 
ing the  words  **  Virgini  Nascenti"  over  the  front  door.  In 
our  passage  up  the  tower,  we  saw  a  medallion,  on  which  the 
architect,  who  planned  the  building,  is  styled  '^  divus^'  or  di- 
vine, an  epithet  scarceljr  too  extravagant.  It  was  commen- 
ced in  the  14th  century,  and  workmen  were  observed  yet  em- 
(^Toyed  upon  the  roof,  pecking  with  their  hammers,  aqd- ma- 
king slow  progress  in  comparison  with  the  despatcfi  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon,  who  nearly  completed  the  work. 

The  balcony  presents  a  glorious  view  of  Milan  and  its  en- 
virons;    Here  we  bade  fkrewell  to  the  Apennines ;  a  parting 
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at  wbicli  my  readers  will  probably  feel  less  regret  ten -i^f^ 
self,  as  these  eternal  mountains  are  visible  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  and  must  necessarily  be  often  introduced  in  sketches 
of  its  seeoery.  The  Alps,  to  which  we  were  bound,  rose  to  ihi^ 
Dorth,  and  their  wintry  tops  appeared  by  no  means  attrac- 
tive. Between  the  two  chains^  the  eyecould  tr^e  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  almost  from  sea  to  sea.  Th(^  prospect  of  the  hilfts 
about  Lake  Oomo  was  pe^aiiarly  grand  and  beautiful,  pre*- 
jMotiag  ,a  chequered  scene,  as  gleams  of  sunlight  broke 
Urough  the  clouds,  and  fell  upon  green  fields  and  white  vil*- 
lages  studding  the  landscape*  Nearer  the  city,  towers  and 
steeples  elevated  themselves  above  the  level  expanse  of  a 
woody  champaign.  The  suburbs  are  intersected  by  canals 
aod  broad  avenues,  diverging  in  all  directions,  and  connect- 
ing Milan  widi  the  lakes  on  one  side,  and  the  Po  on  the  cither^ 

Beneath  us  spread  the  city  itself,  the  walls  of  which  are 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  ejdnbti^ag^anany  lofty  gateSf  and 
encn^iAg  no  ordinary  share  of  casti^,  palaces,  churches* 
hospitals,  theatre<^,  and  other  poblic  edifices,  with  a  po^iula- 
tion  of  130,000*  The  streets  and  numerous  squares  were 
thronged  with  wbjftt  from  this  height  seemed  %  pigmy  rac^i 
and  with  carriages  no  bigger  than  the  nut-shell  chairi^^t  of 
Queen  Mab.  We  t'omained  in  the  balconyi  till  sunseti  and 
eawthe  last  golden  beams  of  day  fade  upon  the  hiHidreds^f 
pinnacles,,  producing  a  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring, 
which  no  pencil  could  reach  and  no  pea  describe.  ^.  Tl^ 
white  marUe  seemed  ahnost  to  possess  phosphoric  pj^op^ih 
ties,  and  emit  the  mellow  tints  of  t^ilif^t,  lonjg  after  tbe,|ic^- 
cent  buildings  were  gloomy  and  dark. 

We  visited  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  daily  ^nd  at  aM 
hours,  during  our  slay  at  Milan.  It  contains,  a  little  tffodd 
of  wonders,  which  cantiot»  however,  be  compared  wiTb^jdfce 
miracle  displayed  in  the  architecture  of  ,tbo  exterior*  <Tfyj9 
granfte  cpjitens,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and.  fifty  ffM 
in  height^  silaad  like  giant  sentanels,  to  gnard  the  front  doof. 
The  light  is  admitt^  through  windows  in  the  roof  of  the 
nave ;  and  as  the  glass  is  stained  yellow*  tints  «f  swlifj^ 
appear  always  to  gild  the  fretted  ceiling*  But  the  golden 
huesoire  dimly>  reflected  below,  and  the  eye  can .  scarceljr 
reach  from  the  entrance  to  the  tribune,  behind  the  hin^.aU;^ 
where  three  other  Gothic^  .windows  admit  a  feeble  twilight. 
The  pavem^frt  is  horrible,  beifigyelin  an  unfinishi^  st^te, 
and  oomf|>os0d  partly  of  paosak*  md  pwMj  of  indo  bmk« 
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Gttlritjr  boxes  are  placed  at  thp  doors,  for  receivkig  contris. 
buttons  to  complete  the  work.     Ranges  of  etiormous  pillars, 
bonsistiiig  of  fasces,  divide  the  aisles,  and  support  the  vault- 
ed ro6f.      A  series  of  handsome  chapels  line  one  of  the 
walls ;  bot  the  other  is  in  a  rude  state,  looking  more  like  a 
dtore-hbuse  that!  a  church.     The  baptistry  is  a  little  taberna- 
cle, occupying  one  of  the  aisles.     In  the  decorations  of  the 
interior,  many  specimens  of  bad  taste  offefrnHhe  eye.' 
'    In  one^  of  the  aisles  a  curious  article,  somewhat  resei|||- 
blihg  a  balloon,  or  a  theatrical  cloud,  in  which  spirits  travel 
**from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  attracted  our 
attention,  and  our  old  cieerone,  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
75,  with  few  marks  of  decrepitude,  was  caHed  on  for  «m  exr 
planation.   More  garrulous  than  infirm,  he  told  us  a  long  sto- 
ly,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  : — Once  on  a  time 
Bt.  Ambrose,  in  traversing  the  streets  of  Rome,  saw  a  car- 
penter using  a  nail,  which  yrwb  instantly  recognized  to  be  one 
of  the  severo/  hundred  from  the  Cross.     It  was  bought  for  a 
trifle,  as  the  workman  was  unconscious  of  its  peculiar  value. 
But  no  spoiler  had  the  saint  set  out  to  cross  the  Campagna, 
than  alt  the  bells  in  the  city  began  to  ring.     The  Pope  and 
his  Cardinals  met  in  conclave ;  the  people  were  in  an  uproar ; 
'aiiMI  an  army  of  ecclesiastics  pursued  the  holy  fugkive  to 
-Mflan,  fa^  the-  purpose  of  recovering  the  sacred  r^e.     Here 
it  was  agteed  that  the  nail  should  be  thrown  up  by  St.  Am- 
brose, and  if  it  stuck  to  the  roof,  it  wai»-  to  be  deposited  in 
tfce  t^ttil>!e^  but  if  it  fell  to  the  pavement^  it  waste  beretum- 
~ed  to* Home*     Oravitation  was  sadly  against  the  chance  of 
the  holy  man  ;  but  what  has  philosophy  to  do  with  miradesl 
-The  hail  was  attracted  upwiird,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  and 
dtuf^  to 'the  ceiling.*  An  ecclesiastical,  instead  of  tlieatricfil, 
^f(6ud^#as' fashioned,  in  which  the  dignitaries^  of  the  ehsrcb 
6M^ended  to  bring  down  the  relic,  which  is  now  deposited  in 
Hi^  centre- of  a  golden  sun^  illuminating  the  high ^Itar  ;  atid 
ffKby  profime.haiid  chances  to  touch  it,  the  pious  are  thrown 
tfiito  fits  of  torture,  and  give  vent  to  their  a&ony  in  xonvul- 
«iv^  sieteams.     In  commemoration  of  this  mn-aoulous  events 
Che^rie^s  go  up  once  a  year  as  far  towards  -heaven  as  the 
Crothto^roiof  \4llpertiiit,  in  the  maohine  wiii^ealled-foith 
dkis  mimreHous'tale. 

-But  greater  wonderis  than  the  nail  of  St.  Aiiibrose  were 
diiiclosed  to  bur  « View,  in  the  e#ypt  of  the  Cathedral.  Thb 
f»ttb-df  San  Ci^lo  Bd»0Dieer  tbe  patron  of  Mtlao  and  ita 


irioMlj^  wa$  opvued  to  Imr  d^»M  «ijghi»  by  no  oHmM'  mkI^ 
Ihai^  a  feeo(  ioor  francs.  -  £l«^n,a  sp«ctaet«  ttm--  vmr^  whM 
it  608t,  being  dbeaper  than  a  bo»*ticket  in  tha  ^eafo«  A 
jnoaag  priest  liglitei  kis  flambeau,  and  bade  ua  foHoW  hiM 
inid  thenotber  world,  jpr6ciati|itng  the  ^^pnoieul,  0  pto&i\  efltd 
profani  !^'  as  a  sort  of  riot  aot  to  the  tatt)6rd6;nalionsv"who 
lOOt  short  their  devotions,  and  gatibered  rouaid.Uie  hatcb^wftf^ 
anacidos  to  take  a  peep  at  the  saint  thr^ngh  the  iron  grat^, 
without  pa3rtng  the  idiot^ 

Old  Borromeo^  who^wis  Cardinal  and  Arddiishop  in  1677^ 
tis  appears  frank  a  monument  behind  ikm  high  altar,  has « 
tidier  shrine  than  the  Delphic  gOd  or  CapkoUne  Jove  <^ald 
ever  boast.  A  vestibule,  adorned  with  <$r«ciini  OiriattinstMf 
,  the  rarest  marMes,  leads  to  th^  hp^j  of  lu>iie8,  which  is  a 
superb  octagonal  apartment.  Its  walls  ^re  lined  with  tapes- 
try:, wrought  in  thi«adB  Of  gold  and  Tytian  purple*  Quendi- 
ing  his  tateh,  lighting:  three  candles,  crossing  himself,  and^wnt*- 
teringik  brief  prayer,  the  ^ho^ly  showman  drew  the  c^riniiioft 
cartains^  whieh  oonceal  the  eat^ophagus  from  vulgar  oyes. 
The  coffin  is  of  massive  silver  embossed  with  gold.  Ills 
6^Bt  is  let  down  wiUi  screws,  disclosing  another  sarcopht^ 
f^  of  cry^tal^  tbe-piineA  of  which  ai^  set  in  a  golden  fral^, 
Mudded  with  the  purest  gems*  Italian  ecclesiastici^  alwnyi^ 
take  caie,ihat  reiies  fthall  ba  seen  throu^  a  modinm,  pfO- 
^oeing/  a  sufficient  number  of  refractiens  and  refle^itions. 
The'  foody  of  the  skint  is  stretched  out,  wrappM  in  gotgieoits 
robes,  with  asmdals  upon  his  foot  and  white  gloves  npon  btis 
ImndAy  decked  with  ringd  of  tepaz  and  diamond.  Hi6  head 
etiii  wears  the  mitre,  ami  above  it  jssaepended  a  tiarn,  glit- 
tering with  brilliants,  and  richer  than  ever  sparkled  upon  tt 
regal  brow.  His  crOsier^'more  suitable  ibr  an  imperial  s<re(y- 
tre  than  a  paatdrai  stfiff,  lies  at  his  side^  His  face  resemblOb 
an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  eye  atnhot  dtstinguisfa  by  ca^ 
dte^-light,  whether  it  is  flesh,,  wax,  or  wood. '  From  Oie  lid  of 
the  sarcophagus  hang  clusters  of  gold  tings,  studded  With 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  gems-^-offer- 
ings  from  princely  devotes.  Several  of  them  |ire  from 
England  and  other  remote  conntries.  There  is  one  prudent 
of  a  curious  description*  It  is  a  child  of  massive  gold, 
swaddled  in  tilie  Roman  manner,  and  looking  like  a  little 
mommy,  or  idol.'  It  was  ofl^ed  by  Beatrice,  Atohduchess 
of  Modena,  as  a  fac'Simile  cf  one  of  iier  own  ooblo  infhnts. 

From  tho  tomb  we\«ere  conducted  to  the  Sacristy,  where 
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attlte iMMOiety  ptal»v and  relies  of  the  i^orcb^  coosisting 
of  goMon  dbttlicee,  carosses,  erowoe  crosiefs,  mitree,  and 
other  oraacMNits  of  the  most  costly  deecriptions,  were  <li8* 
f^ajTod  for  our  impectioii;  Here  are  two  staluesy.one  of 
Ssm  Carlo,  and.the  other.^of  St.  Ambrose,  of  immense  value, 
eomposed  entirely-  of  gold  and:s^er.  Their .  fingers,  as 
Hnnaly-are  loaded  with  rings.  Busts  of  Apostles  and  Saints, 
wrought  from  the  precioua  metak,  throng  the  sanetuary,  ^ke 
riches' of  which  are  boundless.  'Among  other  curiosities, 
aero  relics  of  the  Virgin- s  robe  and  veil,  consisting  of  little 
patohes.of  la^e  and  gingham,  hupg  upon  the  branches  of 
a  metallie  tree^  as  splendid  as  that,  whence  MneB»  plucked 
the  enchanted  twig : 

0i8c6loriitide  atiri  pe^"  ramois  aura  refttlsit. 

It  is  singular  that  these  treasures  have  escaped  pillage, 
Amidst  all  the  wars  and. revolutions,  conquests  and  confisca- 
tions, to  which  Milan  ban  been  suhjected,  by  foreign  nations; 
The  M<mday  after  our  arrival  was  the  last,  day  of  the 
Pope's  Jubilee  at  Milan.  .  It  was  kept  holier  than  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  which  preceded  it  The  ehops  were  all  slrat 
and  the  theatrea-closed.>  At  an  eaily  hour,  the  ancient  bail- 
or of  Su  Ambrose,  bearing  his  ima^e  .wrought  in  tapetoy, 
was  displayed  at4he  ftont  doorof  the  Duomo,  and  a  band  of 
bugleinen  in  red  coats,  summoned^thexhorch  militant  to  the 
ceremoni^  of  the  festa.  They  were  followed  by  guards  of 
armed  soldiery,  wiiopuriied  the  women  aside  with  their  bayo- 
nets, in  marching  op  the  aisles,  to  join  the  Cardinal  and 
priesthood  in  their  saeerdptal  robes  at  the  altar.  As  the  only 
means  of  securing  a  passage,  we  fell  into  the  procession, 
and  were  probably  taken  for  ^*  persons  of  distinction. **  Mass 
was  celebrated  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  usual 
quantity  of  incense  was  burned. 

After  the  conclusion  of  ceremonies  at. the  Cathedral,  the 
innumerable  multitude  moved-  ofi^  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  a  distant  part  of  tiie  city.  Bol- 
•  lion  enough  was  hoisted,  in  the  shape  of  crucifixes  and  stan- 
dards, to  purchase  a  kingdom.  Such  a  spectacle  afibrded 
us  very  little  novelty  or  pleasure,  except  that  it  fiimished  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  popalation  of  Milan  and  the 
surrounding  country,  assembled  ^in  theif  holyday  dresses. 
The  Milanese  peasantry  are  less  soft  and  dedicate  in  their 
manners,  as  wejl  as ;  less  s^ilendid  m  their  costumes,  ^an 


those  in  the  sootli  of  Italy.  They  begin  to  partake  of  the 
coarser  features  and  ruder  habits  of  the  north.  Both  sexes 
drink  brandy,  and  instances  of  intoxication  are  not  unfre- 
quent.  Many  of  the  women  of  the  higher  classes  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  symmetrical  in  their  forms,  dignified  and 
graceful  in  their  manners,  and  uniting  taste  with  richness  in 
dress.  We  saw  several  with  their  hair  frizzled.and  powder- 
ed, in  the  fashion  of  the  last  Qentury. 

We  walked  through  the  subterranean  passage,  leading 
from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Archbishop's  Palace..  It  has 
more  than  a  twilight  dimnessi  and  the  rumUing  of  carriages 
along  one  of  the  principal  streets,  was  heard,  above  our 
heads.  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  covered  way  bears  the 
following  inscription  :  '*  Domte  nan  ptuimo  per  queatu  stra' 
<ia"^-feaiales  must  aot  travel  this  road.  Such  a  prohibitifon, 
.which  was  aimed  at  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of.  availiBg 
themselves  of  the  obscurity  of  the  avenue,  has  only  served 
to  make  it  the  raoreirequented,  and  the  injunction  'seems  to 
be.whoUy  neglected.  Jn  groping  through  its  mazes,  we 
met  crowds  of  women. 

The  Palaee  of  the  Viceroy,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  fronts  upon  the  piasza  del  Duomo.  It  is  occu-* 
{Med  by:  Kanieri,  Arehduke  of  Austria^  who  resides  here  the 
greater  part  of  the  yeaKy-bnt  had  gone  to  Vienna  at  the  time 
of.  our  visit,  probably  to  receive  his  orders  from  the  Aulic 
Council.  .  We  found  an  immense  waste  .of  vacant  and  un- 
furnished apartmoDts,  like  those  in^  the  regal  palaces  about 
St.  (Mark's,  at  Venice.  Some  of  them  are  neatly  finished 
in  the  French  style,  having  been  prepared  for  the  residence 
of  Napoleon  and  Eugene  Beauharnois. 

in  one  end  of  the  basement  of  the  Palace  are  deposited 
%H  the  moveable  memorials  of  Napoleon,  swept  from  the 
saloons  and  heaped  together  as  rubfaisby  on  the  ascendency 
of  the  present  dynasty.  Gallic  eagles,  Cupids,  and  winged 
hons^of  St.  Ijifafk  nestle  in  confusion,  among  the  score  of 
heads  of  the  Emperor  by  different  artists.  Much  the  finest 
of  the  group  is  a  semi-colossal  4»ust  by  Canova,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  likenesses  of  Bonaparte 
ever  taken.  His  temples  are  more  hollow,  and  his  nose 
more  prominent,  than  in  the  ordinary  representations  ef  his 
face.  The  bust  of  Canova  himself  stands  by  the  side  of  his 
immortal  subject;  and  in  the  general  outlines  of  the  two 
htefis,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance. 
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LETTER  XC. 

XILA79  CONTIMTKB— VOBril  Ol?  NAPOLEOH — CAOTLE"— CAMPVS 
HABTIU8 — AHPHirHEATBE — ARCH  OT  Tftfi  SIMPLON — GATE 
OF  MAKEKOO— -CORSO-^PVBLIC  GAKBEIf — MltlfAET  ACADEMT 

flOSPfTALS — ^AMBB<KIAN  LIBRAE Y-MJAJLLEST-^PRESCO  OF 

TBli  LAST  SUPPEE^^THE  BRERA-^ACADEXT  OP  PtNE  ARTS. 

OeMiTy  i826j^-^iie  of  the  most  prominMif  foahires  ib  the 
topogmphj  of  Milaoy  is  tbe  €«npiis  Altttius,  with  its  sur^ 
nNuulfaig  structures.  It  is  «,  green  ofMii  pliiiii^  thi«e  or  four 
miles  ia  ciroumfereace,  lying  in  the  noithem  pert  of  the  eitjr. 
One  seotion  of  it  is  donoaimted  the  Fotuto  of  Nii|K»ieoDy 
foranag  the  parade^  aofier  4)e  wails  of  the  castle.  It  is  iiitei^> 
secied*hy  walks  aad  plaaled  with  youag  trees.  Boaaparte 
intended  to  surround  it  with  ranges  of  pafoces^and  to  open 
a  broad  avenae  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ca^iedial.  The 
Citadel  rises  between  this  fiin»»«  in  embryo,  aad  the  Field  of 
M ank  It  iaa  iBooslious  pile,  eddosiag  thr^  spacioas  coarta, 
crowded  with  Austrian  troopsi.  The  eerps  of  laaeers  were 
seen  upon  parade*  They  are  artaed  with  long,  spears,  ia  ihe 
style  of  Cossack^.  There  is  aothiag  in  thcarchitecture,  fui%- 
niture,  or  asedciatioBS  of  thb  Cai^,  ttet~^ean  interest  the 
visitant. 

On  the  east  of  the  Campus  Martius,  is  the  great  Ampbi'- 
theatre,  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon.  A 
superb  gate,  supported  by  Grecian  pillarsv  and  enriehedwith 
representations  of  chariot  races  in  bas-relief,  leede  to  the 
arena.  On  the  western  wall,  stands  a  stately  psrilion,  with 
a  splendid  portico  and  colonnade  in  front.  The  amphilhtetre 
is  strictly  classical  in  its  form  and  construction,  resembling 
similar  works  among  the  old  R4>mans,  to  which  it  is  scarcety 
inferior  in  sice  and  $ubstantial  masonry.  Its  dimensions  are 
somettttng  like  60a  feet  in  length,  and  400  in  breadth.  .  The 
arena  u  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  gf  anite,  and  the  seats  are 
composed  of  immense  blocks  of  the  same  material,  rising  to 
the  height  of  perhaps  forty  feet.  A  mound,  safficiently  iride 
for  a  walk,«OYeied  with  green  tarf,  and  shaded  with  tiees, 
formd  the  parapet,  and  presence  a<etrole  of  rich  foliage.     At 
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one  end  of  tbe  oval  is  a  semickeular  range  of  arches,  with  a 
balustrade  tit  top,  designed-  for  the  orchestra.  The  benches 
Will  accommodate  30,000  spectators. 

This  stupendous  work  waB  intended  for  a  nauraachia,  as 
well  as  for  Olympic  games.  A  copious  stream,  drawn  from 
Lake  Como,  flows  under  the  waits  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
thence  to  the  city.  The  arena  may  be  filled  with  water  in  a 
few  minutes.  At  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  King  of 
Italy,  the  whole  series  of  Roman  games  were  celebrated  in 
order^  beginning  with  chariot  races,  and  ending  with  a  naval 
combat  between  boats,  which  came  hither  on  the  canal  from 
Como. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Campus  Martius,  terminates 
the  great  road  over  the  Siniplon,  a  work  as  splendid  in  utility, 
as  the  amphitheatre  is  in  luxury.  The  eye  looks  through  a 
vista  of  several  miles,  formed  by  lines  of  trees  bordering  the 
wide  avenue.  At  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  city,  a  gate, 
or  triumphal  arch,  is  now  in  progress,' upon  a  scale  of  magni* 
licence  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  a  terrace  across  the 
Alps,  piercing  their  rocks,  traversing  their  snows,  and  bridging 
their  torrents.  Some  of  its  proud  arches,  and  its  gigantic  co* 
lumns,  hewn  from  solid  blocks  of  granite  and  marble,  have  been 
reared ;  and'the  rude  masses  for  others  strew  acres  of  ground  in 
the  vicinity,  a&if  another  Colisemn  were  going  up.  The^  sculp- 
ture is  beautifi]) ;  chaste  in  design,  and  as  polished,  as  if  in- 
tended for  close  inspection,  in  private  saloons.  Many  of  the 
ba^s^reHefs  Ivoald  not  do  discredit  to  the  chisel  of  Thorwald- 
sen.  The-spjan  of  the*  central  arch  is  sufficiently  wide,  to 
admit  two  or  three  carriages  iabreast,  flanked  by  minor  pas- 
ages  for  pedestrians.  Each  face  is  to  be  enriched  by  eight 
Corinthian  pillars  of  white  marble,  colossal  in  their  dimen- 
sions, and  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Crate  erected  in  commemoratfon  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  welhfotkght  fiekl,  is 
second  only  to  the  arch  of-^e  Simplon'in  grandeur.  It,  is 
supported  by^or  massive  granite  columns,  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der,-and  the  structure  ia  as  substantial  as  it  is  lofty  and 
elegant. 

•  lit  tfaer  vknnity  ^f  the' Porta  Orientale,  we  i<^und  another 
ol lister  of  interesting  objects.  The  Corso- extends  in  this 
directioD,  through  the  most  fashionable  paii;  of  the  cityi  It 
is  one  of  tbe  brcMuiest  and  finest  avenues  I  have  seen  in  Itady, 
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bordered  hy  rapiges  of  palacesi,  which  display  no^  oonunon 
degree  of  taste  and  architectural  magnificeiM^e.  On  one 
side  of  the  Corso  is  the  Public  Gardeo,  which  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  Tuilleries  or  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
extent,  ia  the  beaaty  of  its  walks  and  groves,  or  in  its  arti&* 
cial  egibeliishments*  Near  the  eastern  gate  is  a  Lasutretto, 
which  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  as  a  re« 
fuge  for  the  poor  in  cases  of  pestilence.  Ranges  of  build* 
ings,  w'Uh  arcades  in  front,^extmid  round  a  green  field  a  aule 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  chapel* 

The  useful  institutions  of  the  city  are  upon  a  scale  as  ex* 
tensive  as  those  for  public  acnusement.  We  visited  several 
of  the  former*  The  Military  Academy,  founded  some  tweo- 
ty*five  years  since  by  the  French,  is-  a  soble  establi^raent* 
It  has  three  hundred  cadets,  between  the  ages  of  tea  and 
eighteen,  all  sons  of  officers  and  soldiers.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  nund^er  are  supported  and  educated  firee  of 
expense  :  the  residue  pay  each  forty  francs  a  month.  They 
are  instructed  in  the  Itahan  and  Gemmn  languages ;  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education  ;  and  in  military  tactics.  Af- 
ter completing  their  course-  of  studies,  they  are  obliged  to 
serve  eight  years  in  the  army.  An  Austricm  officer  treated 
us  with  much  politeness.  He  jofoed  us  ^voluatanly,  went  the 
rounds  of  the  inMitut^oa,  and  designated  the  ^l^eets  moat 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  lecUure  room^y  ehapel,  refectory^ 
kitchen,  and  dormtories* 

A  brief  call  was  made  at  the  Hospital  Maggier^  which  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kijad  I  have  0ver  ex» 
anuned.  Its  wards  will  accommodate  three  thousand  inmatte^ 
It  is  built  of  ornamental  brick^and  terra  coUa,  in  the  aniheM|tte 
style. ,.  Its  cen^l  court  is  spaciidus  and  stately.  We  entered 
the  apartments  and  sawjiong  raI^gea  of  the  sick.  The  bed* 
steads  are  of  wood,  mnoh  leas  eoovenirai,  as  well  ae  leas 
conducive  to  cle^uiliness  and  comfort,  than  ihose  of  ir^m 
Mpst  of  the  patients  were  Jabouring  under  fevers,  which  are 
|be  prevailing  diseases  at  Milan,  in  the  autumnal  m^ntbai 
owing  to  the  low  gr^Hinds,  siagnaiift  waters,  and  the  ijbcoai* 
position  of  vegetable  matter,  in'th^  environs,  j^^j^^w^  the 
great  Hoapi^iil  ^  ^tother.^fbr^  foundlings,  two  thoiiaand  of 
whom  are  annually  received—- a  fact  wuch  does  not  argue 
much  in  favour  of  ]^e  moral  condition  of  the  Milanese. 

Our.  visit  to  the  Amhrosian  Library  was  full  of  tnleiest^ 
It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  mannscripts  and  a  choico  selection  of 
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books,  amoimting  to  about  €0,000  volumes,  fieatty  amE^ed, 
and  kojit  wkh  the  itlmost  care.  There .  is  moro  litiorary  ae- 
tivity  at  Mihi»/than  in  any  o^er  ItaH^  eity.  I  observed  in 
die  bookseller's  ^ops  most  of  the  Greek,  Latift,  French, 
and  English  classics.  The  custode  of  this  Library  is  an  in* 
telligent,  gentlemanly,  and  obliging  man,  who  gave  as  all 
die  information  re^iwedj  and  showed  us  some  of  the  rarer 
Bianuiscripts.  Of  these  the  most  euHou9  is  a  copy  of  Jose-* 
phus,  made  in  the  4lh  century,  on  papyrus.  The  ^gile  ma« 
t<n-ial  is  preserved  between  blank  leaves  of  parchment.  It 
is  difficult  to  i^ad  the  antiquated  character,  though  the  pen* 
hianship  is  reiimrkably  neat.  We  saw  Pek^ireh's  Yirgil^  wiA 
ins  own  commentaries,  in  his  own  hand- writing.  It  is  a  splen« 
did  folio,  re^gioosly  guarded  in  a  case,  undier  lock  and  key, 
and  is  Kkely  ta  survive  f6r  hundreds  of  years.  The  sacred 
miMauserijppts  ai%  extremely  valuable,  and  abeeomtng  spirit  of 
liberality  is  mamfested,  in  granting- free  access  and  in  per- 
nHtdng  sobotats  to  peruse  them  at  tbisir  leisure. 

In  tbecourt-y^ard  of  the  Library  is  a  curious  metaUio  tree> 
with  its  foliage  painted  green. .  It  is  so  good  an  imhation  of 
nature^  diat  the  Fsendi  tourist  Lelande  mistook  it  for  a  living 
plant,  and  cited  its  verdure,  as  a  proof  of  the  tnildnes»-of  a 
Milanese  winter !  Happy  is  the  traveller,  who  amidst  an  in- 
finity Hsf  ot^ectS)  'faris  into  no  worse  bhlnders  l^»i  this* 
From  a  ^cursory  glance,  the  mistake- might  f^ryTeaiiily  oc- 
cur. Connected  with  the  Library,  is  a  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts^ 
which  contains  seme  very  Interesting  works.  0f-th6fle  nre 
a  fine  portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,'  the  original  cartoon  af 
the  6cho($l  of  Athens-,  by  Raphael.  The  latter  has>>been  to 
Paris ;  and  our  guid^  would  not  Hsteo  to  a  doubt  of  its  genu* 
inene^. 

An  early  call  was  n^ade  at  the  old  convent,  standtng-netf 
the  Turin  Gate,  to  see  Leonardo  daTinoi'slhivliuiied  fresco 
of  t^  Last  Sifpper,  of  which  so  many  copies  have  been  ta* 
ken»  It  was  pi^ed  ui  1497,  and  is  still  regarded  with  in« 
tense^  interest,  as  the  great  original  of  aU  the  pictures  on  the 
same  suligect.'  It  extend?  q^ite^tcross  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Ilefbctory,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  widtii;  The  plaster- 
ing  of  the  wall  has  pealedoff,  and  greatly  impaired  some  ^ 
the  figures,  consisting  of  the  Saviour  and  his  twelve  Dii^ei- 
ples,  seated  at  the  table.  Their  attitudes  ae  Well  as  their 
faces  are  bdmiriibly  varied^  The  original  must  soon  perish ; 
but  accurate  transcripts  are  so*  infinitely  multiplied,  that  its 
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dMrt>eged>rpm>itin  will  be  oo  great  loss  ta  the  worM»  except 
as'a  mere  object  of  curiosity.  A  scafibkhng  is  now  erected 
before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  repairs. 

Near  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  a  sumptuous  palace  was 
pointed  out  to  us^  which  was  built  by  a  Milaaese  adventurer, 
who  emigrated  to  South  America,  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  returned  laden  with  no  small  portion  of  the 
mines  of  Peru.  His  proud  pile  attracted  less  attention, 
than  the  more  modest  mansion  of,  Beccaria,  author  of  the 
standard  work  on  Crimes  and  Punishments^  Its  front  is 
neat  and  classical,  bearing  medallions,  of  the  distinguished 
Aea  o£  modern  Italy.  T]^  palace  is  at  present  inhabited 
by  his  two  sons,  who  are  in  moderate  circuinataQces,  but 
eminent  for  their  scientific  and  literary  attainments. 

The  Brera  Palace  is  the  great  school  and  centre  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Milan^  It  is  a  noble  establishment,  in  point  oC 
architecture,  extent,  and  the  treasures  of  its  splendid  halls* 
It  was  formerly  a  college  of  die  Jesuits.  Napoleon  con- 
verted it  into  a  National  Academy  q(  the  ArtSr .  The  edifice 
stands  round -^  quadrangular  court,  presenting  double  ranges 
of  corridors  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  pillars.  A  beauti- 
ful simplicity  prevaiU  in  the  arrangement  of  the  orders,  and 
the  style  of  the  ornaments.  The  Doric  basement  appeared 
to  me  a. perfect  modeL  Both  the  Gallery  and  the  Academy 
are  in  tbo  second  sioty.  The  former  comprises  eight  apart- 
ments, four  of  which  are  spacious  saloons,  and  the  remain- 
ing four,  smaller  chambers,  all  contiguous  ^d  opening  into 
one  another.  Corinthian  columns  of  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence sepamte  the  difierent  sections  of  the  grand  hall, 
through  which  the  eye  jooks  for  its  whole  extent,  and  surveys 
its  walls  lined  with  the  rare  productions  of  the  great  Italian 
masters. 

Supereminept  in  merit  as  well  as  in  fame,  is  the  Parting  of 
the  two  Apostles,  Peter  apd  Paul,  by  Guido.  It  is  justly 
deemed  the  sublimest  work,  that  his  prolific  pepcil  ever  pro« 
diiced.  -  In  moral  grandeur,  in  dignity  of  attitude,  in  force 
of  expression,,  the  .pgure  of  Peter  l§  one  of  the  most  yigo- 
roos  conceptions  of  any  mind.  .  All  the  elevation  of  the 
apostolic  character,,  the.  firmness  of  the  martyr,  the  fortitude, 
the  resignation^of  the  Christiiin,  blended  with  a  portion  of 
that  manly  griefy  which  such  a  moment  might .  be  ^supposed 
to  call  fqilh,  are  thrown  into  every  feature  of  his  face. 

I  was  miicb  pleased  with:  a  beautiful  oval  picture  by  Alba- 
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no,  representiBCP'a  civde  of  Cupids,  dancing  hand  id  hand 
rottod  a  tree,  while  three  of  the  party  are  seated  in  the 
branches,  amidst  the  foliage,  playiag  ^upon  tiny  Inusical .  ia- 
strumeiitSi  as  the  orchestra  of  the  rural  fete.  The  minikia 
gods  have  thrown  aside  their  armour,  and  piled  up  their  bows 
and  quivers  upon  the  green  turf,  that  they  may  frolic  in  the 
fairy  ring  with  more  alertness,  and  print  the  sod  with  lighter 
footsteps,     it  is  an  original  idea,  happily  expressed. 

Such  were  the  attractions  of  the  Brera,  as  to  induce  us  to 
pay  it  a  second  visit,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  Mi« 
Ian,  and  to  linger  several  hours  in  the  saloons,  with  the  me- 
lancholy reflectiohf  that  it  was  the  last  great  gaUery,  which 
would  be  seen  in  Italy.  The  love  of  pictures  and  ^statues, 
like  all  our  other  passions  and  habits,  grows  with  what  it 
feeda.oa;  and  so  far  from  paHing  upon  the  senses,  the  last 
Assemblage  of  the  master-pieces  of  art  afibrded  a  much 
Ugher  relish  than  the  first.  If  the  ta^te  is  not  improved,  a 
sort  of  companionship  and  intimacy  is  contracted^with  art- 
ists, whose  works  .the  traveller  surveys  daily,  and  to  whom 
he  bids  a  reluctant  iarevrell. 

The  halls  apfMropriated  to  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 
afforded  us  scarcely  less  pleasure  than,  the  Gallery,  furnish- 
ing evidence  that  great  efforts  are  still  making,  to  cherish 
genius  and  promote  taste  in  designs,  ychitecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  engraving;  in  all  which  departments,  premiums 
are  annually  distributed,  and  every  inducement  ofiered  to 
awaken  a  laudable  emulation.  The  rooms  contain  two 
monuments  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  patrons  of  the 
school;  one  by  Canova,  and  the  other  by  Thorwaldsen: 
also  the  head  of  a  Vestal,  by  th&  fornfer  of  these  great  art- 
ists, which  is  one  of  bis  most  finished  works.  .  The  face 
and  drapery  appeared  tome  inimitable.  An  extensive  libra- 
ry is  attached  id  the  institution,  to  which  students  have  free 
access. .  On  the  whole,  the  Academy  is  highly  creditable  to 
the,  genius,  talent,  and  public  spirit  of  the  Milanese,  who 
seem  determined  to  render  their  city  one  of  the  foremost  in 
modern  Italy,  in  keeping  alive  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

In  our  second  visit  to  the  Breira,  we  witnessed  the  annual 
exhibition  of  manufactures,  for  Milan  and  its  vicinity,  simi- 
lar in  design  to  that  of  the  Louvre.  Three  or  four  rooms  in 
the  basement  were,  well  filled  with  commodities  of  all  de- 
scriptions, except  cutlery,  embracing  models  of  new  inren- 
tions ;  rural  implements ;  mills  of  various  kinds ;  machined 
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far  Makiiig  vine ;  a  vsariety  of  hooMhdd  utMtaib ;  vesaels 
finr  cooking  ^th  fltetm ;  uijej^iMtvo  asflortfneot  of  4i4Miie«- 
tic  ikbfieB,  sodi  as  doths,  sflk  •tuflb,  linensy  wopHens,  ta« 
pMtiy^  gfevos,  and  hoatery  ;  togetber  with  aa  infinite  nuodber 
of  fancy  attiolas,  eml^roidery,  needle-iHwrk,  and  attiliciai 
flowars,  done  by  youAg  ladiea  in  tlwir  schoote  of  industry. 
The  specimjMMi  of  plated  ware  would  have  dode  credit  to  <iie 
shops  of  Sheffield,  w^i  the  clocks  and  ti&ie-f>iecei^  were 
ieaceely  surpassed  hy  those  of  Paiie.  Among  the  c«riosi- 
ties,  was  a  roasevm  of  naturai  history,  ^in  which  beasts,  birds, 
aad  reptiles  were  made  of  straw,  so  closely  imitatted  in  form 
and  complexioa,  ^t  the  eye  eouM  haindiy  ^distinguish  them 
from  real  aniflnais. 

The  premian  aiticles  were  entwined  with  wreaths  of  lau- 
rel. A  oamerousxeocoucse  of  both  sexes  jappeared  to  take 
a  lively  ioferest  in  a  show,  witch  re^cte^d'  so  much  credit 
apon  ilie  mechanical  iogeouity  and  skill  of  dieir  countrymen. 
TherO  is  a  maeh  greatex  degree  of  activity  and  ^ergy  in  the 
MHaaese  chamcter,  than  in  the  inhabitttnts  of  4he  s^er  and 
more  voluptuous  Tegions  of  the  sou^ ;  and  the  resemblance 
b^veen  the  capitals  of  France  and  Lombardy  is  much  strong- 
er, than  between  the  latter  ei^y  and  Rome  or  Naples.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  vestiges  of  Cisialpine  Gaul  could  be  traced 
in  all  the  country  aoTt|i  of  Che  Po.  The  peasantry-  are  distin- 
gaishable  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  in  langoago,  features,  cos- 
tumes, manaefs,  and  habits.  >  ■   . 
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MTLAK  COWCLUPED — CUVTiCUm — CIlAPEL  OP  THE  DEAD — FES- 
TIVAL OF   ST.    THOUAS OPEBA MINOR   THEATBES EKVI- 

RONS — ^VILLA  OP   NAPOI4EON — EXCTTRSION  TO  MONZA — IHpE- 

RIAL    OARDJINS PALACE — CATHEDRAL IRON    CROWN '  OF 

L0MBABD7. 

^  (hiober,  1826.-^We  went  &eusuid  rouadsof  the  churches, 
without  finding  much  to  admire  or  amuse.  With  the  excep- 
jtioo  of  the  Cathedral,  they  will>  sustain  no  comparison  with 
those  of  Rome  or  Veaiee.  The  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
De^d  iire  lined  with  human  bon^is  and  an  array  of  skidla, 
tited  to  the  vei7  ceiling,  and  kept  b  pbce  by  iron  net  work. 
It  IS  a  dark,  dreary  charneUhouse,  dimly  lighted  by  the  ghm- 
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mer  of  a  solitary  taper  at  (he  ahar.  Some  years  siadSy  a 
skull  wa3  seen  to  mote  without  bands,  and  soon  afler  to  fall 
from  its  place  to  the  pave^onent.  All  the  priests  were  called 
in  to  witness  the  miracle,  and  pray  for  the  rest  of  the  unquiet 
bone,  which  kept  dancing  aboqt  the  floor.  At  length  a  pear 
sant  yentured  to  take  it  up,  when  lo^  a  rat  leaped  out  of  the 
socket  of  the  eye  f  He  lutd  built  him  a  home  in^he  seat  of 
int'ellect,  and  was  comfortably  lodged,  till  his  house  felL 
Had  he  secretly  escaped,  whUe  the  monks^  were  counting 
their  beads,  the  miracle  would  doubtless  have  been  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

We  attended  the  fe#tival  o£  St  Thomas,  at  the  cburch 
which  bears  his  name.  Crowds  of  females  left  no  room  fotr  # 
the  other  sex.  Incense  was  burned  in  such  profusion,  that 
the  smoke  dimmed  the  lights  a^  the  altar.  Two  orchestras 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  united  in  the  chants  of  the 
priesthood  ;  and  prayers  to  the  patron  saint  rose  amidst  the 
animating  symphonies  of-  Rossini,  such  as  are  heard  every 
night  at  the  Opera.  The  street  leading  to  the  church  was 
tastefully  hung  with  festoons  of  crimson,  yellow,  and  blue 
curtains^  extending  across  from  window  to  window.  This 
custom  seems  to  have  descended  from  the  ti'iumphal  proces- 
aions  of  the  old  Romans. 

Most  of  our  evenings  were  passed  at  the  theatres.  Of  these 
the  Scala  or  Opera  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  In  scene- 
ry, dresses,  and  stage  efiect,  it  is  superior  to  San  Carlo  at 
Naples,  and  probably  the  iirst  in  the  world.  The  edifice  it- 
self did  not  fully  equal  my  expectations.  It  appeared  to  me 
inferior  to  its  rival  in  the  south,  in  architecture  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  decorations.  The  boxes  have  rather  a  tawdry  ap- 
pearanoe,  the  altema,te  ranges,  to  the  height  of  six  tiers,  be- 
itig  trimmed  with  strata  of  blue  and  yellow  silk.  One  colour 
would  have  been  in  mueh>  better  taster  and  yeUow  is  the 
meanest  of  all,  especially  in  the  night  Notwithstanding  the 
bctUiant  chandelier,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
and'of  enormous  sise,  the  bouse  is  badly  lighted ;  and  the 
Milanese  beauties  have  an  opportunity  d*  displaying  few  of 
their  eaptivating  charmp.  They,  however,  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  seeihg  without  being  seen ;  Cor  when  the  curtain  rises, 
a  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  the  stage,  and  the  scene  becb^ies 
att' enchantment*  Goddesses,  nj^sphs,  winged  loves,  and 
Eidriiil  spiriAs  descend  from  heaven  in  q1o«m1s,  course  the  air, 
and  tread  the  eattb  with  fairy  feet,  nog^ng  their  sorrows  bb 
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welt  as  their  joys  all  the  wfa9e.  The  orchestra  is  eqnaBed 
only  in  strength  by  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at 
Parts,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  skill  and  taste.  The  style 
of  dancing  is  carried  to  still  greater  extremes  than  tit  Sao 
Carlo.  TJiis  part  of  the  show  seemed  to  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  audience.  Many  persons  led  the  theatre,  as  soon 
as  the  pirouettes  were  finished.  That  the  opera  is  sometimes 
a  stupid  place  to  the  Italians  as  weU  as  to  others,  I  had  de- 
monstrable evidence  before  me.  £ight  persons  were  count- 
ed fast  asleep,  within  a  circle  jof  as  many  paces  from  my  seat, 
lulled  by  angelic  voices,  and  dreaming  over  the  adventures 
of  Elisa  and  Claudit^  Yet  these  same  persons  deem  it  a 
kind  of  duty  to  attend  at  the  Scala  every  evening,  though  the 
piece  be  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time.  They  go  from 
habit,  as  certain  merchants  visit  the  Exchange,  for  the  sake 
of  appearing  in  public,  and  mingling  with  th4B  worid. 

One  evening  each  to  the  minor  theatres  was  amply  suffici- 
ent. The  Teatro  Re  is  near  the  Vicorojr^s  Palace,  and  from 
its  name  it  is  probably  under  his  special  patronage.  It  is  a 
small  but  neat  building.  The  comedy  was  amusing,  and  the 
ballet  surpassed  that  of  the  Scala  in  indelicacy. 

At  another  minor  theatre,  we  witnessed  a  perfect  burlesque 
upon  the  Italian  stage.  The  players  were  marionettes,  made 
of  wood,  about  ^ree  feet  in  height^  with  impejceptible  wires 
fixed  in  their  heads,  and  moved  by  persons  above  the  scenes, 
who  by  dint  of  ventriloquism  threw  their  Voices  into  the  con- 
sequential actors.  By  a  contra<ftion  of  the  stage,  and  the  il- 
lusion of  the  perspective,  they  appear  like  real  persons  at  a 
distance. 

An  excursion  was  made  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  waHs  of 
Milan,  to  look  at  an  old  palace  hidden  among  vines  md 
poplars,  celebrated  chiefly  for  an  echo  in  its  court,  which  is 
said  to  give  sixty  distinct  reverberations  of  sound.  We  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  6oQni  them.  Three  parties  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  arrived  on  the  same  errand  to  this  secluded 
retreat,  during  our  visit  of  an  hour.  Pistols  were  discharged, 
and  all  sorts  of  noises  niade  by  the  visitants,  from  the  sten- 
torian shouts  of  valets,  to  the  involuntary  shrieks  of  females, 
at  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  The 
echo  is  very  perfect,  though  not  more  so  than  that  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Angustos ;  while  the  retreat  of  the  fabfisd 
daughter  of  Air  and  £arth  ^  here  not  so  classical' as  on  the 
banks  pf  the  Tiber,  nor  so  silvan  as  amidst  the  woods  and 
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roqkft  of  Kilfaunie;,  wh^e  tfaie  pip^s  of  Pai^  slill  wakea  bee 
skupbQ^  In  the  walls  of  a  palace,  she  baa  literally  realiaod 
tbe  metamoi^faosia  of  tbe  poet,  aiid  boei^  changed  into  &toB0« 

On  our  way  back»  we  visited  the  Yilla  of  -Napoleoo,  in  tb^ 
suburbs  of  tho  city,  presenting  a  distant  view  of  the  (yatbOf 
dral.  -'  The  grounds  are  extensive  .and  highly  embeHisbed  in 
the  French  style,  watered  by  an  artificiid  stream,  overhung 
with  tvees.  Grecian  temples  and  pavilions  rise  along  die 
rural  w^lks,  and  the  garden  yet.  bloomed  with, autumnal  flow* 
ers.  The  palace  is  two  stories,^  elegant  in  its  proportiona 
andrafchitect^et  but  objectionable  in  some  of  its  orna-^ 
ments.  In  the  bas-reUefs  of  the  exterior,  the  loves  and  fro* 
lies  of  Salyrs  are  rcspresented  in  their  broadest  characterj^ 
The  roof  ia  crowned  with  laagies  of  statues.  ,  We  traversed 
long  suites  of  apartments,  wbieb  are  elegai^lly  finished,  but 
indifferently  furnished,  containing  neitber.sculptujenor  paint- 
ings. They  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  year  by  the  Viceroy,, 
A  ca}l  ^as  made  at  Uie  ^^lace  of  the  Governor,  standings 
upon  the  Corao*  The  arcbilrave  of  the  third  story  is  sup<^ 
ported  by. a.  series  pf  caryatides,  male  and  female,  yoked  to* 
gather  in  pairs,  and  extending  quite  rouad  the  court.  It  is 
a  barbarous  and  grotesque  species  of  ornament.  The  edi* 
lice  is  devoid  of  tnterei^tof  any  kind*. 

A  day  was  occupied  in  an  etxcursiqn  to  Monza,  for  the 
purpose  of.eapuninii^g  the  troj>  Crown  of  Lombardy.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  through  with  the  formality  of  obtainiag 
a  permit  from  the  Austrian  authorities.  They  gave  ^8  «:- 
sealed  letter,  bearmg  the  double  headed  e^le  and  the  arms', 
of  the  Empire*  It  was  folded,  stamped,  and  superscribed 
in  as  much  style,  as,  if  it  had  been. a  commission  to  a  foieign 
GOurU  '  Vyhat  it  conlained  was  never  known  to  us.  It  pass- 
ed current  with  the  priesthood,  and  served  as  a  key  to  open 
the  cabinet  of  the  C^th^ral,  which  waseno^b  for  us  toknow« 

Mon2a  is  ten  miles  frpm  Milan.  We  rode  along  tbe 
banks  of  the  ca^nalf  which  connects  the  city  with  L^e  Cq<« 
mo,  and  passed  the  Yilla^Greco«  without  discovering  any  of. 
the  eharmSvWith  wl^ich  it  has  been  invested  by  the  luxuriant 
and  pliant  imagination  of  Lady  Morgan.  The  whole  regiei^ 
is  an  unvaried  plain,  and  the  view  is  intercepted  by  eternal 
poplars,  tangled  with  vii^es.  Neither  nature  nor  art  present^ 
^  single  new  feature,  in  the  course  of  a  ride  which  has  bt^w 
so  muoh  extolled.   . 

At  noon  we  reaeh^  the  large  vills^e  pf  Monza,  the  Ver- 
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Mdltes  of  Lombiirdj,  and  first  looked  at  the  Impeml  PhIbc^. 
It  HI  one  of  fbe  dozen  residefioeB  of  the  Yicerey.  •  He  is  at 
Ae  age  of  43,  wHh  a  wife  of  twenty-five.  His  only  em* 
fdoymeat  seems  to  consist  in  riding  from  palace  to  palace, 
^thout  troubling  his  head  with  the  cares  of  empire. 

The  rojal  gardens  at  Monza  surpass  those  of  the  Bonr- 
bons,  in  taste  as  well  as  tn  extent.  *  They  are  laid  out  and 
embelUshed  in  the  style  of  English  parks.  The  woods  are 
ridi  and  beautiful.  We  sauntered  an  hour  along  nrabrage- 
oos  walks,  following  each  winding  pathway,  which  led  to  a 
Gfecian  or  Chinese  temple,  a  tbwer  or  an  imitation  rain,  a 
rustic  grotto,  a  lake,  fountain,  or  waterfoli.  Such  is  the  lo- 
cation of  these  various  objects,  as  often  to  take  the  specta- 
lor  by  surprise,  and  produce  tbe  finest  eSect.  In  gk>me  in- 
stances perspectives  are  opened  porppsely  for  show->— a  spe- 
cies of  ornament  not  uncommon  in^the  n<^th  of  Italy.  "^  /rhe 
waters  in  these  grounds  ore  trs^asparent,  brisk,  and  musieal^ 
frequently  descending  in  cascades,  in  which  art  has  happily 
pursued  the  suggestions  of  ntiture.  Swans,  doeks^,  aiid  other 
domestic  animals  give  to  the  scenery  a  rural  appearance. 
^Botanical,  kitchen,  and  fruit  gardens  are  among  the  appen- 
dages of  the  park. 

The  palace  is  colossal  in  its  proportions,  and  its  architee- 
ture  classical.  It  was  rebuilt  some  My  years  ago  of  sub- 
stantial materials.  The  interior,  thou^  highly  finished  and 
richly  furnished,  contains  not  a  vestige  bf  the  fk>e  arts.  Af- 
ter traversing  Lombardy  from  the  Po  to  the  Lakes,  it  was 
ascertained  pretty  satisfactorily,  that  an  Austrian  palace  is 
one  of  the  moat  vacant  and  stupid  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  Cathedral  is  near  the  Palace.  Its  front  is  not  a  mean 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  the  black  and  white 
stripe  destroys  whatever  of  merit  the  exterior  would  other- 
«rise  possess.  A  fulsome  inscription,  in  praise  of  the  mu- 
tuficence^  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  meets  the  eye  at  the  por-i 
iais.  The  church  is  consecrated  to  Theolinda,  who  is  its 
patron  saint,  and  whose  tomb  is  near  the  high  altar. 

Our  imperial  order  was  delivered,  and  as  much  preparation 
was  made,  as  if  the  Iron  Crown  was  to  be  placed  upon  one 
of  our  brows,  as  it  had  been  upon  that  of  Napoleon.  It  re* 
qiiired  the  services  of  four  priests,  and  a  laytnan,  as  a  lac- 
^ey»  to  exhibit  the  relic,  which  is  enshrined  in  a  cross  of-onas- 
sive  gold)  studded  with  the  costliest  gems,  and  hallowed  by 
veritabie  frf^gments  of  the  apparatus^  used  in  the  crucifixion. 
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upon  Calvary*-^such  as  pieces  of  the  sponge  still  red  with 
bloody  and  splinters  of  the  reed  on  which  it  was  fastened ! 
As  an  initiatory  step  in  the  ceremony,  five  candles  were 
lighted  up  before  the  hi^  attar.  One  of  the  priests  then 
knelt  upon  a  red  cushion,  placed  on  the  steps,  whispered  a 
prayer,  and  burned  much  incense,  which  rose  in  such  clouds 
as  to  form  halos  about  the  tapers.  Another  of  the  fraternity 
mounted  a  ladder  and  unlocked  the  cabinet ;  while  the  re- 
maining two  lifted  the  ppnderou^  cross  from  its  shrine,  and 
set  it  on  the  pavement  for  our  inspection.  It  was  examined 
mucli  at  our  leisure,  and  the  showmen  were  very  accommo- 
dating. 

The  Crown  is  incased  In  crystal,  hermetically  sealed :  but 
the  medium  is  so  transparent,  that  you  see  the  relic  as  per- 
fectly as  through  so  much  arr.  Its  outer  circle  is  a  hami  of 
gold,  set  with  jewels,  and  lined  with^  a  narrow  hoop  of  iron, 
made  of  nails  from  the  €rdss !  It  is  composed  of  six  dis- 
tinct pieces,  connected  by  hinges,  and  capable  of  being  en- 
larged to  suit  any  brow.  It&  diameter  does  not  exceed  se- 
ven or  eighi  inches  ;  and  it  must  have  been  tremendously 
stretched,  to  encircle  the  head  of  Napoleon.  This  is  the 
oldest  diadem  in  existence,  and  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, it  has  tested  upon  the  skull  of  many  a  dunce  and 
many  a  tyiiant,  whom  BonapaKe  had  the  vain  ambition  and 
folly  to  imitate  in  mummery,  which  bis  greatness  should  have 
led  him  to  scorn  and  trample  under  foot*  It  isfilmost  in- 
conceivable, that  a  mind  of  such  lofly  fcad  liberal  views, 
pledged  to  the  support  of  Tepublican  prm^iples,  could  so  far 
debase  itself,  as  to  stoop  to  the  -low  ai^sbition  of  common 
despots : 

"Pleas'd  with  a  rfttile,  tickled  with  a  straw." 

A  group  of  peasantry,' togeth^  with  two  or  three  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  neighbouring  towns,  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity^  to  take  a  peep  at  the  gew^gaw;  The  won- 
der depicted  in  their  faces  was  quite  as-aiflusing  as  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  tiara.  All  the  treasures  of  the  church,  rich  in 
chalices  and  crosses,  were -shown  to  us;  but  they  are  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan. 
In  a  niche  of  the  cloisters,  a  mummy  of  one  of  the  Visconti 
standa  erect,  girt  with  s  r^d  sash  and  his  warrior  sword  at 
his  side,  the  hilt  of  which  bears  the  dragon  arms  c^  the  ffi- 
mily. 
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DBPARTtTRE  FttOM  MltAK— ASHIVAL  AT  COMO — FIRST  VIEW  OF 
THE  lAKR-*-SKETCH  OP  THjE  SCEXERY — EXCtTRSION  TO  THE 

Villa  o'este— the  late  QtEEN  6p  England — descrip- 
tion OF  ^LINUNA— ROUTE  TO  LAKE  UAOOlbRE — VERE8E 

SANSS  OP  THE  trCtN — ARONA— COLOSStS  OF  SAW  CARLO- 
SKETCH  OF  MA60I0RE — BORROHEAN  ISLJBS — EXcnjRSlON  1*6 
ISOIiA  BELLA — RIDS;  TO  DOMO  d'oSSOLA.  . 

Ociober.j  IS2B*-*^A  Savoyard  vetturtno  W9isr  estotpioyedio 
take  tM  from  Milan,  by  ttie  way  of  tbe  Italmn  Lakes  and 
a6ros9  the  Simploni  to  Geneva,  stopping  when,  where,  ajid 
as  long  afl  we  pleased.  He  gave  us  a  napdeon  to  b^id  tke 
bargain,  to  the  conditions  -  of  whfch  he  ptoved  -ftiithful ; 
though  he  sometimes  gave  us  shoit  commons,  aroused  as  be- 
fore day,  and  made  long: pauses  tb  rast  his  horaes.  Notwith** 
standing  these  ^ight  dedtictibas,  traToUing  by  vettara  has  m 
decided  preference  over  all  othee*  mpdes,  botk  in  point  of 
economy  and  comfort  The  interior  o£the  cofach- is  genenitty 
spacious,  and  the  toutist  may  loqnge  at  his  ease,:  reaid,  wnte, 
or  look  at  the  country  from  the  windows*  Ht'ia  relieved 
from  the  Vexations  of  pa3aqig  off  poalilUoDs,  besp^tkkig  ac- 
commodations, or  settling  bills  at  the  hotds. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  left  MtUm  for^Lake 
Como,  distant  twentynnx  miles  in  a  northerly  direction*  Af** 
ter  the  belt  of  low  ground,  encircling  the  walls,  had  been 
traversed,  the  Alps  disclosed  themselves,  sw^seping  round 
the  green  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  from  Verona  to  Turin, 
in  a  long)  semicircuiar,  and  serrated  chain.  Their  tops  were 
already  buried  in  snow,  brightened  by  the  beams  pf  morning  ; 
and  the  Very  thought,  that  their  bleak  summits  w^re  to  be 
ciimbod,  made  us  sfaudderf  in  anticipation  of  the  change  of 
climate.  The  line  of  separation  between  eternaK^aciers 
and  verdure  almost  as  perpetual  Was  very  strongly  marked 
even  at  this  distance,  and  formed  a  most  striluog  feature  in 
the  prospect.  *  ^ 

At  noon  we  reached  Como^  and  had  an^  encheiMiBg  view 
of  the  Lidce,  in  winding  down  the  long  hill,  which  rises  at  its 
southern  end.     The  day  was  as  serene  and  mild  as  summer ; 
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ancl  DO  piotute  could  exceed  in  beauty  the  azure  andl^riglit 
expanse  of  water,  set  in  the  emerald  of  its  shores.  As  eco* 
nomy  of  tirae^  as  well  as  the  favourable  state  of  the  weather, 
urged  despatcJi,  a  boat  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  Venetian 
gondola,  with  gay  curtains  and  a  table  for  eating,  drinking,  or 
writing,  according  to  the  propensities  of  the  passengers,  was 
immediately  chartered  for  the  afternoon,,  to  take  us  up  the 
Lake  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  our  gallant 
barge,  driven  by  two  oarsmen,  soon  produced  the  only  ripple 
upon  the  unruffled  mirror.  The  scenery  of  Como  is  cha« 
racterized  by  beauty  riather  than  grandeur.  It  is  less  wild 
and  lonely  than  that  of  the  Liago  dt  Garda.  Its  borders  are  ru* 
ral,  sofl,  and  cheerful.  TheKhilfs  ranging  along  either  shore, 
as  nearly  as  they  could  be  measured  by  the  eye,  are  from 
1500  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  becomingi>older  and  ruder,  as 
they  extend  towards  the  north  $  of  secondary  formation ; 
sometimes  broken,  scarred,  and  naked  ;  but  generally  clothed 
with  hanging  woods  of  chestnut,  oak,  olives,  laurel,  fir;  and 
other  .  verdure,  aiid  cultivated  as  well'  as  sprinkled  with 
buildings  to  their  summits;  They  frequently  rise  in  steep 
acclivities  from  the  very  margin,  or  form  high  promontories, 
on  which  numerous  white  villages  are  seated.  Although  the 
Lake  is  fif^y  or  bixty  miles  jn  length,  it  is  broken  into  short 
reaches  by  intervening  capes.  Its  breadth  is  from  two  to 
seven  miles ;  §nd  its  depth,  in  the  admeasurement  of  the 
boatmen,  one  hundred  men.  The  water  i»  leas  transparent 
as  well  as  less  sea-like  than  Betiacus^ 

Art  has  hardly  atoned  by  iH  monuments,  for  the  too  many 
innovations  it  has  made  upon  the  solitary  charms  of  nature. 
The  targe  old  town  of  Como,  exhibiting  its  fortresses, 
towers,  and  ramparts,  its  harbouf,  quays,~and  bustness4ike 
aspect,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake ;  the  long  faubourgs  of  Bor- 
go^Yico  and  San  Ai^ostino,  extending  along  the  eastern 
and  western  shores ;  the  numerous  liamlets,  villas,  farm- 
houses, and  convents,  scattered-  ov^r  the  neighbouring 
heights,  have  dissolved  the  enchantment  of  taistic  seclusion, 
and  substituted  images  of  a.poori>ut  populous  dis^ct  The 
smoke  and  paddles,  the  bugies  and  swivels,  of  two  steam- 
boats, plying  daily  from  end  to  end,  have  frightened  away 
the  Naiads,  that  once  sported  in  the  pure  and  classical  waves 
of  the  Lacus  Larius.  '  A^trong  garrison  is  kept  up  at  Como, 
to  prevent  smuggUngi  as  the  town  is  oqly  a  mile  aod  a  half 
from  the  fVontier  of  Swttserlandt    The  castles  and  nionuo 
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meott  are  not  suffieioB^y  ruiiioua,  to  becorae  picturesque 
ofaJQcti  ifi  the  landeeap^ ;  wbile  they  possess  little  meril  as 
modem  works  of' art*  ' 

AfW  a  vojd^^  of  five  miles,  afibrdiog  a'  vieir  of  the  whole 
region,  we  landed  at  the  Villa  d^Este,  eo  the  western  shore, 
the  celebrated  re^idenee  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline^  of  Eng^^ 
land.  If  the  outlines  of  the  scenery  afibided  us  less  pleli* 
sure,  4haii  had  been  anticipated  from  the -first  glance,  or 
from  the^extravaf^ant  descriptions  of  others,  the  pictures  ap- 
peared still  worse  in  detail.  The  situation  of  this  palace  is 
delightful.  It  9tands  so  near  ihe  water,  that  we  leaped  from 
the  boat,  upofi  the  fiight  of  steps  leadiog  to  the  portico  of 
the  long,  yellow,  two  story  edifice,  looking,  abroad  upon  the 
lake.  It  possesses  no  architectural  grandeur  nor  beauty. 
An  eklerly^  woman,  to  whom  the  keys  hare  been  committed 
by  Torlonia,  the  present  proprietor,  led  the  way  to  a  small, 
neat  tibeatre,  the  boxes  of  which  are  supported  by  Ionic  pil* 
hirs  with  gtlt  capitals,  add  hung  with  silken  curtains.  Oyer 
the  Queen's  pavitien,  in  front  of  the  stage,  the  crown  of 
Great^Britain  is  conspteuout^ly  displayed  in  gilt  with  imita- 
tion  getns ;  and  the  walls  are  Jined  with  miners,  in  the 
French  st^e.  The  furniture  of  the  theatre  is  just  as  it  was 
left  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  but  looks  as  fresh  as  if  there  had 
been  a  play  on  the  evening  preceding  our  visit.  This  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  whole  Villa,  of  which  there'  has  been 
no  resident,  siilce  its  desertion  by  the  unfortunate  queen* 
The  Duke  of  Bracciano  has  too  many  palaces  about  the 
Alban  Mount,  to  render  a  retreat  to  tbii^  distant  shores  of 
Como  either  attmctive  4>r  necessary.  Besides,  he  wouM 
not  care  to  be  it  successor  to  Count  Bergamt,*  who  w^ars  a 
sprig  of  fireeh'  nobiJiity  upon  \uA  coach,  as  weH  as  the  wealthy 
banker. 

The.  numerous  aparCmehts  of  the  chateau  retain  their  for* 
niture  of  sofas,  chairs,  tables,  and  window-curtams,  which 
are  gaudy, 'but  not  ricb^  nor  in  good  taste.  Frescos  oonsiat- 
ing  of  nude  Venuses,  Cnpids,  and  other  soft  divinities,,  were 
observed  upon  the  ceiling.  They  ai:e  of  an  indelicate  and 
volapiuous  character,  though  ncrt  more  so^  ^lan  tike  Italian 

:*■'"■ 

*  This  renoyraod  neblenMm  jiow  reitfdea  at  Pesaro,  on  tbe  fhorcs  of  the 

Adriatic,  where  Caroline  Jiad  another  seat,  near  the  banloi  of  the  Rubicon, 
which  she  erossed  at  her  peril.  H^e  Count  lives  like  most  other  of  the  Ita* 
Kan  nobility,  without  any  very  activo  pufsuita,  or  any  vladble  means  of  sup* 
port.    /  ^        , 


^ 


kouats  genenAly  di»|rik^.  The  nost  objcett6klai>k  point 
about  Cbe  ^dtibltsbinent  is  « toi»|ple  to  laid,  fitted  up  bj  tbe 
express  orders  of  tbe  queeny  near  ber  ^rftwing-rooin.  A 
fllatue  of' tbe  goddess  was  placed  ia  a  dark  nkbe,  aod  be^re 
ber  yei  stands  Ibe  oracle,  ia  tbe  shape  of  a  belmet,  furnished 
with  four  boms,  i^henee  the  nesponses  issue*  In  tbe  bands 
^r  Ibe  image  was  a  gilt  boc^.  Tbe  anti-rooms  are  filled 
with  Egyptian  ornaments.  Such  a*  fantastic  ideabetray«a 
species  of  insanity.  To  make  tbe  matter  worse,  wbiie  a 
costly  shrine  to  4he  pagan  divinity  was  raised,  a  cbapel  d^di* 
eated  to  tbe  ^*  Y ivgini.  Deipane,"  oomhienced  by  General 
Fiito,  the  former'  proprietor  of  Ihd  Villa,  was  wbotty  neglect* 
ed,  fl^d  is  now  the  depository  of  a  cartoon  ^of  Diana,  Guptds 
with  broken  limbs,  and  tbe  old  scenes  of  the  tbeatie.  la- 
^Bky  was  made  for  ikif^.  celebrated  chambers,  which  were 
examined  with  such  acumen %y  tbe  British  Commission  to 
tbe  Continent ;  .b«M  they  are  locked  up,  mhd  there  is  no  ad- 
miasion.  ^ 

Tbe  embellishments  of  the  groutids  btb  generally  iil  bad 
taste,  consisting  of  straight  walks  leading  up  the  hill,  Egyp- 
tian temples  covered  with  coarse  mosaics,  and  rude  statues, 
To  this  remark,  there  are  some  exceptions.  A  beautiful  lit* 
tie  Grecian  temple  of  Yer enese  marble  rises  in  a  tangled 
copse  of  iflfurel,.  and  canopies  statues  of  Telemachus  and 
MentcH*,  who  here  find  a  retreat  as  green  and  600I,  as  tbe 
Aibled  gtottes  of  Calypso.  Near  by,  a  brook  descends  from 
the  slope,  leaping  Irom  rock  to  rock  and  babbling  through 
tbe  shades,  till  it  joins  the  lake  below.  At  its  mouth  is  a 
miniature' port,  in  which  the  queen's  yacht  lies  moored,  just 
aa  it  was  left  by  ber.  General  Pino,  to  i¥hom  many  of  the 
decorati<»is  of  this  vAja  are  ascribable,  steems  to  have  been 
a  doting  warrior,  as  fbnd  of  bastioi^g  as  Corporal  Trim  and 
my  uncle  Toby.  On  tb^  obve^elad  steep,  which  OTerbangs 
the  gardens,  he  buUt  a  citadel  in  imitation  of  Taragona,  in 
Spain,  with  a  terrace  windiitg  up  to  the  wails,  which  may 
be  comfortably  sealed,  wilbbut  the  troufaie  of  climbing  the 
rugged  rocks. 

Caroline  here  expended'  large  sumr  of  money.  She 
opened  an  excellent  road  from  ber  Yilla  through  the  Borgo 
Vice  to  Como.  It  cost  her  100,000  francs.  An  anecdote 
was  related  by  one^f  our  boatmen,  which  was  highly  ere- 
diiable  to  a  woman>  who  was  not  destitute  of  virtues,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  her  faults;     The  house  of  a  poor  family 
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was-butned  4owb.  ^  Hewng  of  the  cukuiiitjr  and  of  the  dis«- 
tresB  of  iuiamatesy  she  directed  a  new  buildiog  to  be  erect- 
ed for  their  aeeorosiedationy  at  her  owfi  eKpenae.  The  of- 
ieoees  wi^  which  she  was  charged,  are  8iip{>orted  bjihe 
current  opinjoD  at  Como.  Her  Milanese  friends  cut  her  ac- 
quaintance ;  though  secretly,  perhaps  they  were  no  better 
than  hers^.  But  peace  to  the  shade  of  an  unfortunate 
pnneessy  ih4)o  after  all  may  have  .been  innocent,  and  whom 
the  bitterneaa  of  pensecu^on  hurried  to  the  grave. 

Pursuing  our  voyage  and  crossing  the  lake,  we  effected 
another  landing  at  Pliniana,  on  the  eastern  shore,  eight  miles 
from  Come  It  is  situated  under  high  cMk^  which  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  clad  with  hanging  groves  of  cypress. 
A  noble  cascade  dashes  down  the  rocks,  from  a  height  of 
on^hundred  feot,  and  lashes  ^e  water  below  inio  a  foam* 
Tha  firottt  of  the  Urge  solita^  palace  rises  out  of-  the  lake, 
apd  they  sit  and  fish  at  the  windows  of  the  principal  saloon. 
Its  basement  resembles  a  mill,  rather  than  a  chateau  ;  since 
the  copious  fou^ntein,  so  minutely,  described  by  Pliny  the 
Younger,  flows  under>the  walls,  with  the  roar  of  a  gate-way, 
pouring  from  a  cavern  in  the  clifls  above.  The  grotto  whence 
the  stream  issues,  has  been  artificially  adorned  with  pillars. 
Its  waters  are  perfectly  transparent,  gushing  out  from  a  bed 
of  limestone.^  The  basin  was  w^t  a  foot  above  the  surface, 
and  the  aged  hern^if ,  who  was  found  nt  the  Yilla,  informed 
us  that  the  reflueat  tide  had  just  subsided.  Ue  stated  on 
the  authority  of  personal  observation  for  more  than  half  a 
cestury,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  in  ^its  intermis- 
sions. Sometimes  it  ebbs  and  flows  only  thrice  a  day,  and 
a|  others,  four  and  even  five  times.  I  will  not  trouble  my 
readers  nor  myself  with  speculations,  in  attempting  to  ac- 
coulit  for  this  phenomenon,  which  is  not  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  which  derives  its  celebrity  solely,  from  its  classical  asdo« 
ciations.  -^ 

The  letter  of  Pliny,  who  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  here 
had  his  sumnfief  retreat,  is^  inscribed  in  full  on  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  apartments,  together  with  as  much  other  Latin  and 
Italian  as  a  perilon  could  read  ia  a  week.  The  noble  pro- 
prietor has  added,  by  vv^y.of  embollishmenty  noseless  images 
of  all  its  ancestors  since  the  flood.  Not  a  particle  of  taste 
is  visible  in  the  dilapidated  Yilla.  It  afibrda  An  enchanting 
view  of  another  reach  of  the  lake  above,  for  eig^t  or  ten 
miles,  where  its  windings  are  lost  among  the  mouatains. 


The  upper  section  is  mudi  more  w^d  and  roinanticythaatiie 
lower  end,  reaehing  hence  to  Comor  Its  waters  are  disdiarg* 
ed  about  midway,  from  its  eastern  shojre,  ai^d  form  the  river 
Adda.  On  a  point  of  land  not  far  from  Pliniana,  is  a  smail 
cfaorch  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  where  the  boatmen  moor 
their  skiffs  and  pay  their  vows.  Narrow  as  the  channd  isy 
and  deefJy  as  it  is  embosomed  among  the  hills,  it  is  subieet 
to  sudden  and  violent  squalls  from  the  Alps,  which  luui  it 
into  fury.  ■         ^ 

Our  excursion  might  have  been  agreeably  extended  farther 
north ;  but  time  would  not  permit.  On  the  return,  the  oars* 
men  hoisted  their  white  sail  to  the  breeze,  which  sprang-  up 
at  evening,  and  bore  us  back  in  season,  to  see  the  sun  go 
down  in  brightness  upon  the  battlements  of  Gomo,  and  the 
green  summits  in  its  vicinity.  A  vamble  over  the  town  con- 
cluded the  pleasures  of  the  day.  The  moon  was  so  bri^, 
as  to  enable  ns  to  read  tfae^inscription  in  honour  of  Pliny,  on 
the  front  of  the  Cathedral.  > 

Early  next  morning,  we  resumed  onr  journey  across 
the  country  towards  La^e  Majors.  Half  an  honr  was  og<- 
oupied,  while  the  vettnrino  was  harnessing  his  team,  in  pay- 
ing another  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  and  looking  at  its  orna- 
ments. It  is  a  stately*  edifice  of  white  marble  and  of  mixed 
architecture.  Statues  of  the-  two  Ptiny's  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  front  door,  ^oroe  of  the  chisels  are  splendid ; 
but  terra  cotta  saints  and  votive  ofierings  were  quite  too 
abundant.  Over  the  inner  door,  was  observed  a  pompous 
inscription  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  claims  the  honour  of 
having  eHahlMed  religion  in  Europe*— a  work  commonly  as* 
cribed  to  its  divine  Author.  A  new  and  handsome  I^yceum 
has  lately  been  erected  43ear  the  Milanese  gate.  The  walls 
of  Como  are  lofty  and  massive,  flanked  with  towers,  which 
rise  with  a  good  degree  of  dignity  from  tho  eminences  back 
of  the  town. 

As  we  lingered  a  little  longer  than  was  anticipated,  in  ta« 
king  a4ast  view  of  the  lake  slumbering  in  the  brightness  of  an 
autumnal  morning,  the  coachman  pushed  on,  and  left  us  to 
walk  up  a  hill  of  two  miles.  On  its  summit,  overlooking  the 
surrounding  country,  a  pretty  chateau  was  observed,  bearing 
the  initials  of  qneen  Caroline  upon  the  gate,  in  the  same  style 
they  were  found  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  This  was  doubtiess  one 
of  her  Lodges*    It  exhibits  more  taste  than  her  palaee^ 

The  skies  to*day  were  among  the  most  pure,  brilliant^  and 
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genial,  that  had  been  witnesaed  in  Italy  ;  and  oar  ride  aerasir 
a  rich  undulatiiig  country,  abounding,  in  fertile  vales  aad.clear 
watets,  was  deli^tful.  The  snowy,  line  of  the  Alps,  bask- 
ing » the '  solar  blase^  was  constantly  befbre  us,  embracing 
St  Gothard  and  Hoote  Rosa,  two  of  the  higjiest  sumouts. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  and  dazs^ing  splendour 
^  the  latter,  heaving  its  eternal  rocks  and  glaciers  into  the 
deep  blue  firmament,  without  a  cloud  to  obstruct  the  view. 
Its  height  is  13,250,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an ;  exceeding,  by  nearly  one  half,  the  eleyation  of  any  moun- 
tain I  had  before  seen.  My  companion  had  gazed  upon  the 
Andes  themselves,  to  which  thescf  stupendous  piles- are  but 
mole-hilli9 ;  though  their  hoary  tops  seemed  quite  high 
enough  to  be  traversed  in  a  coach. 

Passing  Malneta  and  other  small  villages,  at  mid-day,  we 
reached  Yerese^  a  laige  town  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  the  seat  bf^many  handsome  palaces^  and 
of  the  Milanese  nobility,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  people  and  merchan^se,  collected  at 
the  annual  fair.  A  coarseness  of  features, .  costiiipies,  and 
manners  is  displayed  by  the  peasantry^  not  to  be  met  with 
soudi  of  the  Po. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  town,  we  had  a  charming  view  of 
Lake  Yerese,  of  small  diaiension^,  but  beautifully  cradled 
among  the  hills.  Its  shores  are  green  and  ruraU  Two  pro- 
montories nearly  intersect  this  miniature  sheet  of  water,  and 
contribute  much  to  its  secluded  charms.  On  its  eastern  bor- 
der rises  a  broken  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  upon  the  very 
summit  of  which  a  white  village,  is  perched,  forming  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  images  imaginable.  The  country  here 
assumes  an  aspect  essentially  different  from  the  dull  and  un- 
varied scenery  of  Loiidbardy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  and 
on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Po. 

The  vetturino  knew  as  little  as  ourselves^  of  the  intricate 
cross-roads,  and  the  poor  fellow  went  eight  mil.es  out  of  his 
way,  before  he  discovered  lus  error.  In  consequence  of  this 
accident,  we  did  not  arrive  at  Sesto  Calende,  on  the  left  banjb: 
of  the  Ticin,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Maggiore,  till  after  dark, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  misera- 
ble hotel.  Mean  and  dirty  as  its  chambers  are,  they  were 
filled  with  swarms  of  English  travellers,  on  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  to  seek  a  winter  residence,  where  they  can 
live  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  pleasantly  than  in  their  own 
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country.  Not  less  than  five  of  six  ^ousand,  like  birds  of 
pftssagei  annuaHy-seek  refuge  in  the  sunny  climes  beyond  the 
Alps. 

"  The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  crossed  the  broad  cur- 
rent of  the  Ticin  in  a  boat,  which  Charon  himself  would 
have  condemned  as  unseawerthy,  and  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore  in  Piedmont,  re-entering  the  dominions  of  his  Sardi- 
nian Majesty.  A  full  hour  was  occupied  in  an  examination 
of  our  passports  and  trunks  at  the  Dogana^ 

At  Arbna  we  left  the  coach,  and  walked  through  the  large 
old  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake.  The  streets  were 
overrun  with  beggars,  whose  importunities  almost  amounted 
to  personal  assaults,  besetting  us  upon  the  side-walks,  and 
bawHng  out  in  all  the  cant  of  mendicity. 

In  the  lower  section  of  Lake  Maggiore,  I  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed. -  Its  shores  are  low,  reedy,  and  tame,  displaying 
not  a  single  interesting  feature.  It  has  neither  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  nor  the  rural  and  picturesque 
beauty  of  Conioror  Verese.    - 

We  walked  a  mile  or  more  up  a  most  tedious  hill,  to  look 
at  a  colossal  statue  in^  honour  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  a  native  of  this  region,  as  well  as  its 
present  patron.  It  cost  upwards  of  $200,000.  The  statue 
itself  is  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a  pedestal 
thirty^two  feet  from  the  ground,  giving  an  aggregate  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  hundred  feet  to  the  crown  of  tfaHS  head.  The 
hands  are  of  bronze,  and  the  rest  of  brass.  Sth  Charles  is 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing  his  native  town,  with  his  right  arm 
outstretched,  and  a  book  under  his  left.  I  contented  myself 
with  climbing  a  ladder  to  the  pedestal,  and  bowing 'at  the  feet 
of  such  an  idoK  But  my  companion  and  an  English  tourist, 
who  joined  Us  on  the  hill,  crept  under  the  robes  of  the  Saint, 
tOQ4(  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  bis  nose,  aiid  examined  the  dura-ma- 
t^r  and  processes  of  his  head,  in  which  eight  men  may  be 
comfortably  lodged. 

Rejoining  the  carriage,  we  journeyed  onward  along  the  im- 
mediate margin  of  the  Lake,  and  upon  the  great  road  of  the 
Sim'plon.  '  About  noon,  the  far-famed  Borromean  Isles  came 
into  view.  They  are  three  in  numbed,  the  Madre,  Isola  Bel- 
I&,  and  Pescatori,  situatpd  in  a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  lake, 
setting  up  into  the  hills  towards  the  west.  Maggiore  at  this 
point  assumes  something  of  the  grandenr,  which  its  name  im- 
ports.   Its  width  may  be  something  like  six  or  eight  mileSy 
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and  its  wbole  length  about  fifty.  Its  cdiores  keie  exbBiit  an 
a^ioe.  character,  the  mopntaios  become  higber^  more  rugged^ 
and  picturesque.  The  borders  are  sometimes  fringed  witfe  | 
deep  forests,  and  at  others,  with  orchards  of  oUves  and  vine-  ^ 
yards,  studded  with  white  villages  and  hamlets,  like  those  of 
Como.  The  three  islands,  lying  within  a  mile  of  xme  another, 
areioo  small  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape, 
and  too  artificial  to  excite  a  very  high  degree  of  interest. 
They  are  not  comparable  in  beauty  with  those,  about  the  bay 
of  KapleS)  and  on  the  western  coatt  of  Italy. 

We  took  41 .  boat  immediately  and  visited  the  Isola  Bella, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  It  is  accounted 
by  far  the  finest  of  the  group,  and  the  few  attractions  it  pre- 
sented, discouraged  us  from  extending  our  excursion  to  any 
of  thfi  others.  The  most  extravagant  epithets  have  been 
wasted  upon  this  pile  of  artificial  terraces,  rising  eight  stories 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  covered  with  palaces,  pavilions, 
groves,  and  circular  walks.     - 

We  set  out  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  for  Demo  d'Osaola,  distant 
twenty  miles,  and  were  soon  lost  among  the  hills.  The 
great  road  of  the  Simplon  pursues  the  windings  of  a  deep  vale, 
watered  by  the  Toccia ;  a  beautiful  stream,  the  banks  of 
which  are  sprinkled  virith  secluded  hamlets,  and  are  fertile  in 
com  and  wine.  ^  Its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  bleak  and 
uninterrupted  ridges  of  rocks.  Towards  the  west,  iwo  or 
three  othet  secluded  valleys,  still  "green  and  sunny,  opened 
from  the  base  of  Monte  Rosa,  which  reared  ita.  glittering 
summit  above  the  rude-  masses  x)f  intervening  rocks.  This 
giant  even  among  the  Alps  was  now  within  a  few  miles  of  us, 
and  its  form  wav  tliatinctly  traced.  -  Its  stupendous  cone  is 
finely  rounded  ofi*,  and  its  sides  do  not  appear  to  present 
many  asperities^  Like  a  child  who  amuses  his  mind  with 
vain  desnres  and  '<  thick-coming  fancies,"  I  wished  mySself 
upon  the  topmost  glacier,  but  for  one  hour  on  this  eveqing  of 
glorious  sunshine,  that  I  might  survey  the  charms  of  Italy 
spread  at  my  feet,  take  a  bir<i's-eye^iew  of. the  Po  and  Ap- 
ennines, and  see  the  chain  of  lakes,  set- like  brilliants  in  the 
green  plains  of  Lorobsucdy.  But  the  sun  went  dowi^  behind 
tile,  crags  of  gmnite  npon  our  left,  which  threw  their  deep 
shadows  across  the  path ;  when  turning  and  looking  through 
a  long  vista  of  mountains,  opening  upon  Lake  Maggiore, 
we  c^ig^t  a  last  glimpse  of  the  blue  heavens  of  Italy,  as 
pui«,  serene,  and  respFenclent  as  ever«    The  feelings  of  the   ^ 
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moment,  in  bidding- &rewell  forever  to  the  faind  pf  azure 
skies,  .and  classical  waters,  of  ancient  monuments  «id  mo^ 
dem  arts,  of  poetry,  music^  and  romance  may  be  better  ima« 
gined  than  described.  ^ 

We  did  vuot  reach  Domo  d'Ossola  till  8  o'clocjU^in  the 
evening.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  \^ale,  mi- 
circled  on  all  sides  by  the  Alp^  It  has  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, a  mimic  Corso,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Milan,  and  a 
large  Duomo,  whence  the  nanie  of  the  village  was  derived-*- 
the  Cathedral  of  th^  yalo^of  Ossola.  Th;d  place  has  a  good 
deal  of  bustle  and  business,  being  near  the  frontier,  and  th& 
rendezvous  of  Italian  and  transalpine  merchants.  Good 
accommodations  were  obtained  at  the  hotel,  which  afforded 
us  a  night  of  quiet  repose,  preparatory  to  the  long  and  ardu" 
ous  journey  on  the  fbllowing  day. 


LETTER  XCIII. 

DEPABTtrBB   FROM  odttO  n'OQSOLAn— PASSAOB   OF  TRV  8IMPLOI7 

DtiSCRIPTlOlf   OF   THE  ROAD — ^BRIDtiE   OF    CREVOl*A-^AL- 

MNB  8CENBRV-^-QLD  PATH — ^^ONKS — RBFUOES — HAMLETS- 

AVALANCITES ^VILLAGE  OF  SIMPLON-^— VIEW  FROM  THE  SfTBC- 

'  WElT  OF  THE  MOUWTAIN-^OLACIERS  OF  SWITZERLAND — TOR- 
RENTS OF  THE  OANTER  AND  SALTINE — ARRIVAl.  AT  BRIOUE. 

October^  1826.^- We  rose  at  4  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
the  lUh,.^and  took  breakfast  by  candle-light.  Our  Savoy- 
ard here  reidforced  bis  team  with  four  additional  horses  and 
a  postillion  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  two 
guides,  the  streets  were  so  dark  that  in  going  out  of  the  town, 
the^coach  ran  against  the  wall  and  detailed  us,  till  the  bell  of 
the  Cathedral  rang  the  knellof  five  o'clock  in  our  ears.  In 
the  stillness  of  night,  the  roar  of  distant  waters  was  heard 
around  us,  and  the  shadowy  fornis  of  mountains  were  iodis*- 
tinctly  traced,  by  being  thrown  against  the  sky.  The  twink- 
ling of  a  few  stars,  emerging  ocoasionally  from  transient 
clouds,  gave  promise  of  a  favourable  day. 

At  dawn  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  or  ter- 
race,, which  sj^s  the  Alps  for  a  distance  of  forty  milos ; 
hewn  the  greater  part  of  the  way  through  mountains  of  gran- 
ite to  the  width  of  twenty-five  feet ;  supported  by  walls  somofc 
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tiiMS  hra  hoadred  fioet  in  heigiit  4  bangiBg  fr^qoentlf  opon 
perpeiidie«il«r  ledges ;  fMeroing  a  doafea  impassable  banters 
efrock;  and  bridging  twenty-fire  torvents.  Sueh  are  some 
of  the  features  of  this  stupendous  work,  *o£  the^  grandeur  of 
wbieh  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  - 

After  the  pacification  of  Euoope,  the  Austrian  soldiers  in 
tbeir  passage  of  fiie  Alps,  to  deluge  Italy  with  other  swarms 
•f  Goths  from  the  north,  broke  off  with  sledge-haroniers  the 
lops  of  neariy  all  the  columns  lining  this  road,  and  attempt- 
ed to  demolish  the  bridges !  But  they  found  the  monuments^ 
like  the  fame  of  Napoleon,  too  indestructible  and  eternal  to 
be  prostrated^ by  the  hands. of  such  bsrbariaas,  who  hav^ 
merely  left  traces  of  their  infamy,  to  excite  the  scorn  and 
detestation  of  trarellers.  Had  the  £mperor  of  Anstrta  and 
King  of  Sardinia  the  least  respect  for  their  own  characters, 
they  would  imoiediately  set  about  obliterating  every  vestige 
of  such  brutal  acts  of  violence;  but  instead  of  taking  this 
course,  they  neglect  other  necessary  repairs,  and  seem  de- 
termined to  hiasten  the  destruction  of  a  work,  which  perpetu- 
ates th^  glory  of  a  name  they  cordially  hate. 
.  Had  Napoleon  leA  no  oUier  mofnroriaU'of  his  grefttness, 
this  monument,  alone  w^uld  have  made  him  iminortal;  for 
be  has  inscribed  his  glory  upon  t)^e  eternal  rocks  oi'the  Alps, 
which  neither  torrents  nor  avalanches,  t^ejravages  of  time 
nor  the  rage  of  kings,  can  wholly  obliterate.  The  geologi- 
cal formation  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon  is  primitive 
rock,  and  the  opposite  side,  chiefly  secondarjs  consisting  of 
schist  and  afgillaceons  slate.  Something  lil^e  a  ton  of  gun- 
powder was  consumed  in  blowing  through  ^  solid  masses 
of  granite.  Three  thousand  men  were  employed  from  1801 
till  1805,  in  the  execution  of  this  imperiaf  project.- 

The  scenery  at  the  entrance  of  the  terrace,  in  the  approach 
from  Italy,  comports  with  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  and  im- 
presses the  mind  with  feelings '  of  awe.  I  recoiled  with  a 
thrill  of  momentary  dread  from  the  congregated  terrors  at  the 
opening  of  the  gorge,  consisting  of  enormous  masses  of  gra- 
nite, piled  together  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the  gigantic 
worics  of  art,  bewn  from  the  shattered  rocks.  Themins 
of  the  mountains  looked  as  if  another  race  of  Titans  had  been 
warring  against  heaven,  and  labouVing  to  shake  the  adaman- 
thie  throne  of  the  Omnipotent.  Every  circumstance  seemed 
to  conspire  in  heightening  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The 
da^^tar  still  hung  upon  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  and  the  blushes 
of  the  east  had  just  begun  to  redden  the  glaciers.     Enough 
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af  morniag  twili^t  renmineci,  to  throw  over  objects  a 
partial  obscurity,  and  to  magnify  their  proportions.  The  roar 
of  waters,  sent  back  in  a  thousand  eehoes  from  the  hiUs,  was 
dealing.  From  the  bridge  ^  Biverio,  «4iieh  is  a  co^ 
lossal  structure, several. trundi  ..t  inleilg^,  resting  on 
arches,  as  maaave  add  durable  as  the  precipices  with  which 
they  are  incorpomked,  we  looked  xiown  on  the  sea-gi»en  t<H'- 
rent,  tumbling  and  dashing  and  thuifdering  among  tiie  frag-* 
meats  of  ^  mountains  in  the  chiAm  below.  On  its  left 
bank  near  its  junction  wkh  the  Toccia,  in  the  hamlet  jof  Ore* 
vola,  is  a  large  iron  foundery,  the  fires  of  which  had  proba-* 
bly  been  kept  up  daring  the  night;  and  were  now  blazing 
from  the  furnaces  and  glaring  through  the  windows.  -  To  re* 
etir  to  a  classical  image,  it  appeared  as  though  Vukan  and 
his  Cyclops  might  be  here  at  work,  forging  ttrms  for  a  new 
war  of  the  gods.. 

Disserting  te  secluded,  romaiitic,''and  peaceful  vale,  which 
had  been  pursued  ^rom  Lake  Maggiore,  we-entered  that  of 
Diverio,  lincKl  with  rugged  precipices ;,  narrow,  lonely,  and 
and  wild;  noisy  with  descending^  floods ;  and  ehaggy  with 
alpine  horrors.  ^  Before  qs  rose  peak  after  peak,  heaving 
their  wintry  tops  into  the  -skies,  and  now  tinged  ef  a  rbsei^e 
hne  by  the  beams  of  a  bright  morning.  The  depths  of  the 
gorge,  (for  it  can  hardfy  be  called  a  vale,)  and  the  banks  of 
Sie  torrent,  Nwhich  the/r<md  constantly  follows  to  the  heights 
of  the  SimplfHif  are  skirted  widi  fir,  weeping-bh'ch,  alder, 
willow,  rosodendron,  and  other  species  of  mountain  plants. 
Snrpristng  as  it  mdy  seemj  the  little  alluvial  patches,  upon 
-wtach  the  snows  above  shoot  their  avalanches,  and  ponr  their 
icy  waters,  were  still  green,  and  m ,  many  places  enamelled 
with  autumnal  flowers.  The  solitude  of  the  glbn,  unbroken, 
save  only  by  the  music  of  ^ the  eleiiients,  would  be  appalling, 
if  the  mind  were  not  transported  in  a  deliripm  of  ecstacy, 
^  and  lost  to  all  ordinary  emotions.  In  the  entfaosiasm  of  the 
moment,  it  forgets  its  Httle  thoughts  and  car^s,  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  tnatchless  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Yet 
this  pass,  -wiSi  all  it^  rugged  sublimity,  is  said  to  be  less  as- 
tounding than  some  other  chasms  in  tl^e  Alps.  It  is,  how- 
evei',  as  stupendous  in*  its  features  as  I  have  any  desire  to 
witness,  infinitely  transcending  in  the  reality  the  mean  com- 
binations wliich  my  imagination  had  formed. 

In  a  nule  or  two  after  crossing  the  bridge,  which  consti- 
tutes tj^e  ndt>le  threshold  of  the  terrace,  we  pa^ed  an  enor- 
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moiiB  cotamO)  layiim  ^nih  its  inlmided  pedestal  by  tbe  si^ 
of  tbe  rcMid.  It  was  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  precipices, 
under  the  auspices  of  Neptdeon,  and  designed  to  embellish 
the  Arch  of  the  Sknplon  at  Milan.  Its  dimensions  are  some- 
thing like  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  circumference. 
In  the  act  of  rolling  firom  the  quany^it  was  juafortunately  bro- 
ken in  two  ;  and  its  colossal  ^md*  prostrate  fragmiButs,.  ar- 
rested befoie  reaching  the  point  of  desttnationy  and  ejcctting 
surprise  that  so  much  strength  could  be  broken,  furnish  to  the 
traveller  a  forcible  emblem  of  the  lidlen  fortunes  of  the  impe- 
rial Efile,  whose  power  had  become  too  disproportionate 
and  unwieldy,  to  support  its  own  weight,  subataataal  as-were 
the  materiafe  of  which  it  was  composed. 
^  Alopg  the  rocks  overhanging  the  turbulent  stream,  traces 
of  the  old  pathway,  which  led  through  these  deep  solitudes^  be- 
fore the  road  of  the  Simplon  was  constructed)  are  at  inter- 
vals stiU  marked  by  the  eye.*  It  sometimes  traversed 
steeps  and  diszy  precipices,  round  projectioos  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  natural  terraces  of  rock,  where  the  foot  of  tfie 
shepherd  or  chamios  would  scarcely  venture  to  tread.  Tet 
a  French^army,  eharacterized  by  the  same  spwit  of  enthusi. 
asm  and  intrepidity,  which  led  Napoleon  to  eoiconnter  the 
snows  of  St  Bernard,*  climbed  the  icy' summits  of  the  Sim- 
plon, and  marched  througbr  this  gorge  into  Italy,  •bridging  the 
fissures  of  glaciers  and  chasms  in  the  mountains  with  their 
spears.  At  the  sohtary  hamlet  of  Isella,  buried  in  wilds 
which  notither  troops  would  apparently  have  ^tiraiMurdihood 
toeiiter,  they  built  a  strong  fortress,  to  guard  the  natural 
fastnesses ;  and  we  passed  two  casernes,  which  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  tbe  garrison  and  army. 

But  these  alpine  solitudes  have  not  been  traversed  alone 
by  the  footsteps  of  soldiers.  Christianity  has  here  erected 
the  cross,  and  philanthropy  has  reared  monuments,  which 
call  forth  a  tear  of  gratitude  from  the  traveller,  for  suchac* 
five,  unostentatious,  §,nd  disinterested  benevolence.  -  Before 

'  ■  ■  .•       >  »       * 

> 
*  Thfo  rude  tract  across  the  Alps  was  blocked  up,  and  iii  some  places  . 
wholly  obliterated,  by  the  shoek  of  the  great  earthquake,  in  the  year  '175^ 
by  which  Lisbon  was  buried  In  ruias,  and  which  reached  not  only  the  High- 
lands of  Scptland,  a^  I  hare  already  stated,  but  even  our  own  remote  shores. 
What  must  have  been  the  violence  of  a  concussion,  which  could  shake  at 
the  same  moment  the  Pyrenese,  the^Alps,  the  Grampians,  and  White  Hilb, 
at  tbe  distance  of  thouaands  of  miles  from  each  othbr!  TramcDdous  maa- 
.»eff  of  granite  were  here  rentjatfund^r,  widtuipbied  intothfl  btda  oftozrentaw 
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the  gceat  road-of  the.SiaiplQo  Mfas  conslruetedi;  monks  had 
fDllowed^up  the  defile  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  ai^d  huilt 
rude  shelters  upon  the  rocks)  wheie  the  benighted  wanderer, 
in  these  inhospitable  regionis,  inight  take  refuge  from  the 
storms  by  which  he  was  pelted.  Little  oratories  and  shi'ip^s* 
rising  aloog  th&  path,-  remind  the  paspenger  of  that  faith, 
which  could  inspire  such  heroic,  ardour*  Be  it  superstition, 
or  be  it^  on  emanation  from  heaven,  blessed  be  the  principle 
that  led  to  such  acts  of  humanity. 

To  the  convents  and  hospices,  originally  comnienced  by 
eedesiastics,  Mr.  Stobkalper^  a  wealthy  philanthropist,  whose 
name  deserves  the  celebrity  and  immortality  of  a  Howard, 
added^ several  buildings  of  a. more  iofly^  substantial,  and 
comfortable.kind.  One  of  them,  standing  near  the  bounda- 
ries of  Switzerland,- is  eight  stories  high,  ceiis^i:ucted  of 
stone,'  and  nf^tlyfinished,  with  the  ap{)endag0  of  a  chapel. 
Others  are  crowned  with  Gothic  towers,  rising  from  the  d^p- 
esit  recesses  of  the  Alps.  But  they  were  «ot  raised  from 
motives  dfvostentatious  charity  ;  vfor  they  were  planted,  in 
these  secluded  retreats,  where  they  are  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  grey  crags  that  surround  them,  long  before  Na- 
poleon opened  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  and  where  no  eye 
,could  mark  them,  save  that  of  the  wayfarings  man,  who  ven- 
tured to'scsde  ramparts  of  eternal  frost.    - 

A  third  class  of  reCuges  rose  simultaneously  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  built  and  maintmaed  by  the  government. 
They  are  seotteced  at  short  intervals^  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  routey.and  exhibit  the  nuinber  of  each  upon  the 
front.  We  paused  at  one  of  ^m..  It  had  two  inhabitants^ 
an  old  man  and  his  assistant,  both  Tude  in  aspect  as  the  wil- 
deilfiess  in  which  they  are  buried.  They  informed  us,  that 
there  was  not  a  human  being  within  many  miles  of  them,  and 
that  they  live  here  entirely  ^alope.  The  large  structure  has 
two  old-fashioned  hearths,  on  xHie  of  which  a  cheerful  fire 
was  blazing,'  with  benches  placed  before  it  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  traveOers.  A  coarse  kind  of  breed,  was  obtained, 
with  whidi  our  Savoyard  fed-  his  horses,  standing  by  their 
heads,  and  partaking  of  the  same  loaf  himself. 

The  lone  and  gloomy  hamlets  of  Divedro,  Csella,  San 
Marco,  Gondo,  and  Stmplon,  straggled  up  this  savage  pas$, 
anterior  fo  the  ipaodern  improvements.  ^What  should  have 
led  the  hardy  mountaineers  into  wastes  of  rock  and  snow,  or 
how  they  subsist,  it  is  impossible  to  9^y ;  for  there  is  little 
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soil,  Mid  setrcelf  vegetatkm  enough  to  sapj^Iy  the  food  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  f£amois.  Three  of  the  latter  animals 
were  aeen^at  a  -distance,  hanging  upon  the  cli^  at  a  ^ddy 
height  $^  and  in  a  small  gireen  pasture,  apon  the  hank  of  a  tor- 
rent; a  shepherd  was  seen  stripping  ^e^  fleeoes  fironi  Ids  flock, 
at  this  hieak  reason.  A  little  ^rlrepoaing at  his  side,  and 
his  dog  sleeping  in  the  sun,  made  a  pre^  picture.     ^ 

Itt'  fiererid  places  we  passed  tiie  remaitas  of  amkinches, 
which  had  shot  from  aerial  heights,  with  the  mosf  appalling 
ravaged,  sweeping  before  them  r6cks  and  forests,  and  leaving 
behind  long  tracks  bf  ruin  and  desolation.  One  of'  these  so 
effeotiifl^Uy  blocked  up  the  road,  that  it  wms  neoessary  to 
pierce  it  with  an  arch,  many  rods  in  extent. 

We  passed  three  or  four  galleries,  where  fhi&  road  pierces 
projections  of  tbe^  rocks,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon. 
The  longest  is  perhaps  six  hundred  feet,  with  two  lateral 
windows  looking  down  into  a  terrific  abyss,  and  upon  a  tor- 
rent, which  actually  startles  the  ima^atton,  and  causes  the 
spectator  to  recoil.  Upoja  the  outer  face  of  the  precipice, 
Nap<4eoii  directed' his  nanie  to  be  inscribed,  with  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  terrace.  It  is  indeed  a  grand  work, 
which  in  a  different  location  would  be  deemed  cojossal ;  but 
all  these 'modifications  by  the  little  arts  of  man.  appear  snudl, 
in  comparison  with  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  tho. measure- 
less scale  of  the  Supreme  Architect.  ^ 

At  11  o^clock  we  reached -the  village  of  ^implon,  which  is 
by  far  the  liiost  considerable  on  the  wholes  route,  between 
Dome  d'Ossola  and. the  vate  of  the  Shone.  ^  It  has  perhaps 
forty  or.fUly  rude  buildings,  with  a  population  of  two  or  three 
hundfed.  Its  site  is  said  to  be  4580  feet  above  die  level  of 
the  sea; — the  most  elevated  in  .EuropOb  The  peaks  around 
are  buried  in  perpetual  glaciers ;  and  tJie  inhabitants  glean  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  their  flocks  and  pasturei^.  We  found 
a  Ismail,  but  comfortable  hotel,  which  .exhibited  all  the  fire 
apparatus  of  mid- wioter^—a  stoxre  heated  almost  to  r/edness, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  guarded  against  the  icy  winds. 
What  a  transition  waahere  from  the  green  and  sunny  plains 
of  Lombardyi  The  Swiss, hostess  gave  us  an  excellent  dish 
of  coffee,  and  a  dejeuae  served^  up  with  perfect  neatness* 
The  milk  and  butter  were  of  the  best  qualities. .  Not  a  speck 
of  dirt  was  to  be  seen  inany  part  of  the  house,  and  the  pan- 
nel  floor  of  tbo  parlour  looked  as  if  it  had  been  scoured  that 
very  morning.  '  ^ 
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Wb3e  the  bor8f»  were  renting,  we  aanw^  oursiel^s  with 
lookiDg  at  two  chamois,  a  male  and  a  female,  encagfXi  m  a 
small  apactment.  The  former  retains  all  his  wildness,  wad 
caimot  be  demesticated;.  whUe  the  latter  is  mild  and  tracta^ 
ble,  licking^tlie  hand  of  its  keeper. .  It-is  a  beautiful  animaly 
tight  ki  its  fbrm,  and  made  for  fleetness  and  activity.  Its 
head  is  p^ri^  and  its  eye  possesses  ^eat  animation.  Tli^ 
vHlage  has  a  little  church,  which  we  visited.  It  is  a  bumble 
Gothic  building,  round  which  the  alpine  winds  were  whistUng. 
The  walls  exhibit  one  painting  of  some.meriti  and  many 
images  of  the  Virgin,  together  with  numerpus  votive  tablets, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1732^  .  All  the  honses  bear  the  marks 
of  great  age,  and  of  having  been  severely  las^hed  by  the 
^mients.  ^  >  .      ,, 

Another  tedious  ride  of  three  boors,  tisrough  a  desolate 
regbn,  exhibiting  here  and  there  a  Kotit^  but^breught  us 
to  the^ve^  top  ^  the  Simplon,  where  we  found  Q^rselves  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  horrors^  gf  winter.  For  several  mijes 
the  pa|h  was  buiied  in  snow,  and  large  icicles  were  piendent 
from  the  rocks,  without  dripf^ng-at  mid-day.  ^he  highest 
peaks  were  cloud-eapt ;  ,and  all  our-  coats  and  cloaks  were 
not  propf  against  7  the  searching  9jt.  Twci  Gnglish  ladies 
atfeaded  only  by  a  servant,  were  met  upon  the  ^leakest  sum- 
mit. Napoleon  directed  a  large  Hospice  to  be  commenced 
upon  the  heights;  b^t  it  has  npt  yet  been  finished.  It  is 
buSt  of  stoney  two  stones  high,^  with  fourteen  windows  in 
frent.'  The  benevolent  and  indefatigable  moiiks  of  St.  Ber-. 
nard  are  no^  engaged  in  completing  it.. 

Our  journey  thus  far  from  Efomo  d'Ossola  had  occupied 
ten  bourse;  and.  as  the^ summit  was  not  reached  till  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  we  began  to*rthink  it  Would  be  necessary,  to  provide 
a  r^uge  for  tfae  night,  especially  as  the  skies  looked  cheer- 
less and  stormy^  But  a  brighter  prospect  s4M»n  opened  be- 
fore usj  and  the  qlouds  were  all  left  behind,^  in  the  rapidity  of 
onr  descent.  The  sun  emerged  from  the  mists,  which 
wreathed  the  gloomy  peaks  <^  the  Simplon  i  and  the  glaci^s 
of  Switzerland  beyond  the  Rhone,  a  region  of  eternal  frost, 
burst  upon  our  view  with  indescribable  splendour.  Nes- 
thom  is  the  Ipftiest  of  this  bleak  range,  egctending  in  either 
direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  lifUng  to  heaven 
a  load  of  snows,  which  were  never  printed  by  human  £b6t- 
steps.  The  solitary  girandeur  of  the  scene  wholly  surpasses 
the  reach  of  imagination.        . 

From  the  top  of  the  Simplon,  an  abyss  of  immeasurable 
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depth*  visiMe  in  its 'whole  extent,  opens  into  |ke  yale  of  tiie 
Rh<)ne.  Its  sides  sre  precipitous,  atigbtly  clothed  with  fir, 
and  torn  into  deep  chasms  bj  torrents,  descMidtng  from  the 
heights  Above,  and  fornting  the  waters  of  the  Cranter.  At 
the  ontlet  of  the  gorge,  the  large  villages  of3rig9e«iid  Na- 
ters,  with  their  glittering  spires  and  rur^  etitirons,  relieve 
^  eye,  presenting  a  beaoliful  picture.  Seen  from.such  an 
elevation^  and  through  a  pore  atmospfaeref  thej  appear  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  spectator,  though  the  desgentto  the  vale 
occupies  three  or  four  hours.  The  road  mids  round  the 
head  of  the  tremendotis  gulf  of  the  Ganter,  penetratiiig  a 
long  gallery  of  rocks,  and  pursuing  the  very  bfmk  of  the 
frighSri  cMffs,  It  is  guarded  by  ti-high  wall,  whieh  renders 
it  secure,  except  in  winter,  when  accumulated  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  rise  ta  a  level  with  the  jmrapet. 

The  sccTnery  upon  the  northern  declildties  of  the  moon* 
tain  is  lesft  loiiely,  gloomy,  and  savage  than  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian side.  A  different  geological  f^mation  gives  it  fewer 
asperities  and  less  rudeness.  The  traveller  does  not  feel 
himself  so  fsompletely  buried  in  alpine  Mitudes«  Hi»eye 
looks  abroad  upon' a  mqte  varied  prospect,  and;  at  intervals 
catches  gltmpdes  of  the  cultivated  Vale  below.-  Forests  of 
fir  skirt  the  path,  and^^e'caverns  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  are 
oflen  seen  cradled,  like  tide  nest  of  the  e^gle,  aowmg  rocks  and 
upon  steeps^  which  appear  Vhol)}^  inaccessible.  Indeed,  the 
approach  is  often  so  pi^ipitous  and  rugged,  that  it  is  necee^ 
sary  t&  use  ladders  in  the  ascent  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Oa  the 
right  are  seen  the  peaks  of  several  glaciers,  and  Uie  desolate 
tracks  of  avalanches,  sterile  and  dreary  as  beds  of  lava. 

'  The  g^rgeof  the  Saltine  opens  from  the  east,  at  neaiiy  right 
angles  with  the  G  anter,  and  the  chasm  is  searCtOlylessprofound, 
though  not  BO'  wikT  and  terrific  in  its  aspect     A  large-torrent 
is  seen  foaming  and  flatting  .among  the  rocks ;  but  it  is  actu- 
ally so  far  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectatoi^  that  its  roar  does 
not  reach  his  ear.    The  road  runs  along  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  this  gulf,  to  a  point  near  its  head,  ctos^ea  it  on  a  noble 
biidge,  and^ence  traverses  the  northern  side  to  the  vale  of 
the  Rhone;    We  did  ni^t  reach  Br^e  tUI  da^k ;  and  a  ride- 
.  through  its  narrow,  ill-paved^  globmy  streets  was  the  rou|^ 
est  part  of  the  passage.    The  Hotel  wai^  fall  to  everftowiag 
with  £nglii^  traveHers,  and  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  lodgingsT  ibr  the  night.     Afler  the^  fatigues  of  the 
day,  mental  as  well  as  cofporedy  Ahnost  any  aeeomraoda- 
tiens  were  acceptable^ 
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LETTER  XCIV. 

PEFABTUBE  FROK  BRIGUE — VALE  0(P  THE  RHONE— SKETCH  OF 
ITS  SCENERY — ALPS  AND  GLACIERS — FERTUJTT — POPULA- 
TION— BUILDINGS— VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS— VIEGE TOUR- 

TEMAGNE— CASCADE — SION — MARTIGN  Y — ST .  MAURICE — • 
FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVil»— ST.' GINOOUX — ROCKS 
OF  MEILLERIE — SOUTHERN  SHORE  OF  THE  LAKE — EVIAK — 
THONON— DISTANT  VIEW  OF  MONT  BLANC — ARRIVAL  AT  GE- 
NEVA. «-       ' 

Ociobery  1826.^-* At  sunrise  on  die  morning  of  the  12th, 
we  resumed  our  journey,  through  the  Haut-Valais;  Bngue 
is  about  forty  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  which 
rises  among  the  glaciers,  to  the  north  of  St  Gothard.  The 
river  is  here  comparatively  small,  hearing  the  character  of  a 
mountain  torrent*-'  Its  water  is  very  nearly  of  the  same 
complexion  as  at  Lyons.  The  vale  through  which  it  flowsj 
even  before  reaching  the  Lake  of  Creneva,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  as  well  as  the  deepest,  in  Europe.  Ita 
length,  running  in  nearly  a  direct  line  'from  east  to  west,  is 
something  more  than  a  hundred  mii^,  and  its  breadth  from 
four  to  six  or  seven.  There  is  little  variety  in  the  great  out- 
lines of  its  formation  and  scenery.  T*he  Alps  on  Sie  south- 
ern side,  and  the  Helvetian  mountains  to  Uie  north,  rise  in 
continuous  chains,  to  the  height  of  seven,  eight,  and  some- 
times even  ten  thousand  feet  Tliey  present  bold,  precipi- 
tous,, and  impassable  barriers  to  the  vale,  except  where  tor- 
rents have  burst  through  the  ramparts,  and  swept  the  ruins 
into  the  Rhone.  The  river  has  been  buffeted  from  side  to 
side  by  the  debris,  brought  down  by  these  deluges  from  the 
mountains,  the  beds  of  which  are  oflen  many  rods  in  widths 
strewed  with,  sand,  rocks,  and  uprooted  forests.  One  of 
the  most  hideous  is  denominated  "  the  Devil's  Garden ;"  .but 
it  looks  more  like  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Milton's  archan- 
gels, subverted  and  demolished  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Alps  are  less  savage  in  aspect,  than  the  glaciers  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone.  While  the  sides  of  the 
former  are  often  clothed  half  way  to  their  summita- with 
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dwarftdi  fir,  (be  latter  ezhiiMt  only  sterile  masses  of  rock 
and  snow,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Enormous  crags 
and  needles,  in  the  shape  of  pyramids^  too  pointed  to  afford 
lodgment  to  accumulated  ice,  pierce  the  crust  and  rise  like 
grey  battlements  along  die  eternal  mmyatts.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  an  image  of  more  desolate  and  gloomy  gran- 
deur, than  this  castellated  r^on,  this  throne  of  peipetual 
winter,  presents  to  the  eye.  The  verdure  of  the  Alps  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  their  giant  peaks  throw  their  sides 
and  bases,  which  here  have  a  northern  exposure,  into  the 
shade  for  ^a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  We  rode  in  their 
deep  and  chill  shadows,  for  the  first  three  hours  this  morn- 
ing) without  seeing  the  sun^,  except  as  it  shot  a  beam  through 
the  serrated  summits ;  whUe  the  opposite  glaciers  were  glit- 
tering with  the  most  dazzling  bngbtness.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorious  prospect,  to  look^biackon  St.  Gothard,  towernig  at 
the  source  of  the  Rhone,  and  forward,  through  the  long  vista 
of  mouBtaiMS  to  ihe  utmost  limits  of  vision.    . 

The  fertility  of  the  Yalais  lumishes  an  astoni^ing  coih 
traat  to  the  desolate  basriers  of  rock  and  ice,  by^  which  it.  is 
•Dclosed.  Rich  alluvial  plains,  shaded  with  trees  of  a  large 
growth;  fields  neatly  cultivated,  teeming  with  com,  vine- 
yards, fraitsj  and  flowers ;  green  pictures,  ^Ued  with  flocks 
and  herds,  frequently  meet  thc^  eye  oi  the  trevellBr,^  where 
he  would  look  oi^y  for  frost  and  sterility.  We  saw  the  pjsa* 
saatry  engaged  in  mowing  a  seccmd  crop  of  grass,  gaUier- 
ing  yellow  trestfes  of  maize,  or  hosy  with  the  vintage,  while 
the  labours  of  the  harvest  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  descent  of  avalanches. 

The  population  of  the  Yale  appears  to  be  sparse ;  and 
most  of  the  agricultural  labonr  is  perform^  by  females, 
whose  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  perhaps  are  filling  the 
Austrian  or  French  regimeats^  or  crowding  to4fae  shores  of 
other  coQDtnes  as  emigrants*  Those  who  are  left  behmd 
seem  to  be  industrious,  frugalnand  temperate  in  their  habits ; 
simple  and  courteous  in  their  manners.  Eveiy  person  who 
met  19s  on  the  road,  old  and  yomig,  male  and  female,  o(9ered 
some  kind  <^  a  salutation,  by  lifting  the  bat«  bowing,  or  hid- 
duig  a  kind  good-morrow.  In  featm^es,  the  peasantry  bear 
marks  of  severe  toil  and^a  rigorous  climate.  Their  cos* 
tomes  are  peowliaiiy  fantastic.  The  women  wear^in  the 
house  as  well  as  abroad,  a  small  straw  hat,  witjb  a  silk  band, 
cut  in  scallops.     The  number  of  beggars  indicates  more  po« 


verty,  thaa  W6  ^SLpeeted  t6  find  nmotif  l^^iMva^  A»t^ 
<<  pelted  and  •teatveA  as  they  are  by  the  elements.^'  A  do* 
sea  of  the  deiscendanta  of  Tetl  beset  us^  for  charity,  in  oar 
first  day's  ride  amo^  their  nK>iHitain8«  Most  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  this  Canton  are  Gadiolics ;  and.  the  style  of  men- 
dicity  varies  rery  little  from  that  of  Italy* 

The  villages,  hamlets,  farm-houses,  and  cottages  of  the 
Yalais,  however  picturesque  and  romantic  they  may  appear 
at  a  distance,  seated  as  they  often  are  upon  the  acclivides  of 
the  mountains,  are  comparatively  rude  in  structnre,  and  wilt 
not  bear  a  very  close' examination,  except  in  point  of  elean** 
liness,  which  is  carried  tfaroughoiit  every  department  of  life. 
Even  the  smallest  taverns  are  perfectly  neat ;  and  in  several 
instances,  females  were  seen  sweeping  out  the  stalls  of  their 
cows.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  i^ed  cedar,  the  com- 
plexion of  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  b^en 
painted.  The  barns  are  elevated  upon  piles,  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  rats  and  mice. 
A  ladder  leads  to  the  door,  and  ^e  basement  is  used  to  shel- 
ter cattle  from  the  weather.  The  cabins  are  often  con- 
structed of  hewn  logs ;  small,  dark,  and  glooiiiy,  with  circu- 
lar panes  of  glass  for  the  windows.  Huts  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  frequently  inhabited  only  during  the  summer,  by 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  who  retreat  to  the  vale  befbre  the 
storms,  torrents,  and  avalanches  of  winter  and  spring. 

Such  are  some  of  the  physical  and  moral  features  of  the 
Yale  of  the  Rhone,  which  Ihave  attempted  to  generalize, to 
«save  repetition,  where  so  great  a  uniformity  of  scenery  pre* 
vails.  V  Our  jtMirney  of  two  or  thre^  days  furnished  few  in- 
cidents, to  swell  the  contents  of  this  sketch.  At  Viege, 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Brigue,  we  paused  a  moment,  and 
had  a  fine  view  of  our  old  acquaintance^  Monte  Rosa.  A 
deep  ravine  here  opbns  in  nearly  a'dfrect  line  to  its  ba^e. 

While  dinner  was  preparing  at  Tourtemagne,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  a  cascade,  back  of  the  village.  It  spouts  from  the 
rocks  of  the  Alps,  and  i»  twisted  into  a  stiver  thread  in  its  de- 
scent. The  stream  is  small ;  or  at  lenst  it  appears  so,  in 
Comparison  with  other  natural  obj^ts  around  it. 

We  took  lodgitigs  for  the  night  at  Ston^  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  Haut-Valais,  the  old  Seduhum  of  the  Romans.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  opposed  the  march  of  H'annibal^  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Alps  :  and  their  scarcely  less  warlike  descen- 
dants kept  die  S«S'*yalais  trtbntnry,  for  three  hundred  years. 
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It  w^  liu^o  toiBi»  the  MAt  of  a  Bishop,  widi  half  a  dozen 
einirehes,  and  fle?er«l  convents*  The  houses  are  three  and 
four  stories  high,  with  handsome  fronts.  We  found  the  streets 
muddy  and  silent.  A  walk  was  attempted;  but  the  pave- 
ments and  corsos  of  Italy  were  wanting.  The  hotel  was 
thronged  with  anoth^  swarm  of  Englii^  thivdlers,  bound 
across  the  Simplon. 

At.  4  o'dock  the  next  morning,  we  resumed  our  journey 
down  the  Bas*Yalais.  The  sun  came  up .  behind  the  Alps^ 
and  again  poured  a  flood  of  glory  over  the  glaciers.  It  was 
ascene,  which  would  bear  a  thousand  repetitions  in  the  reality, 
though  but  one  in-  description.  At  Martigny,  the  Rhone 
makes  a  bold  sweep,  towards  the  oorth,  preparatory  to  its 
4Mitrance  into  the  lake.  A  fine  view  is  here  obtained  of  St. 
Bernard,  over  which  Napoleon  and  his  army  marched  into 
Italy.  'From  its  sides  a  tiNrent  descended  in  1S18,  and  de- 
luged the  village,  sweeping  away  houses  and  th^r  tenants, 
in  its  furious  march  to  the  Rhone<  The  height  to  which  the 
water  rose  is  marked  on  the  front  of  the  hotels  at  an  elevation 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  ;*  and  the  devastations 
of  the  flood  are  still  visible.  ^      • 

Soon  after  leaving  Martigny,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
celebrated  cascade  of  Pissevache,  which  is  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  road.  In  an  approach  from  the  south,  the  i?tream  is 
not  seen  above  the  fall,  and  the  vrater  appears  to  gush  out  of  the 
solid  and  perpenidicular  cliff,  as  if  it  had  been  smitten  by  the 
rod  of  Mpses.  'I'he  descent,  including  th^  rapids,  is  said  to 
be  270  feet;  but  the  perpendicular  pitch  cannot  much  efteeed 
one  hundred.  It  is  worthy  of  its  name,  in  comparison  with 
the  cataracts  of  our  own  country^.  The  sheet  of  water  is 
spread  into  a  sort  of  silver  net-work,  resembling  a  lace  veil, 
which  forms  a  pretty  piece  of  drapery,  as  it  hangs  from  the 
sombre  brow  of  the  mountain.  Tiny  rainbows  were  observed 
upon  the  cloud  of  spray,  which  rolls  from  the  foot.  The 
finest  vie wia  obtained  f^om  the  north,  where  the  Salanche  is 
seen  to9sing-and  foaming  among  the  dark  crags  above,  before 
it  leaps  the  precipice. 

We  reached  St.  Maurice  at  noon.  From  an  eminence  be- 
yond the  town,  a  glimpse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^and  of  the 
sl|ores  near  its  head  was  caught,  through  the  narrow  vista  of 
mountains,  which  here  contume  to  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  feet,  presenting  precipitous  faces  to  the  vale* 
Veyay,  Clarens,  and  other  white  villages,  were  seen  in  the 
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distance*  The  defile  is  hot  just  wide  enough  for  Ibe  ptesage 
of  the  Rhone,  und  the  site  of  St«  Maurice,  under  the  cUffii 
ttpcm  its  leftimak,  occupying  a  most  romantic  posithnt*  A 
iremeodaus  glacier  rises  from  (he  opposite  shore,  crowned 
with  naked  masses  of  rock,  io  the  shape  of  castles  and  fan- 
tastic towero*  The  old  town  has  been  a  place  of  ssfme  im- 
portanco  ever  since  the  days  of  Cssar.  It  was  the  gnai 
cemetery  of  the  Romcm  Liegiona,  employed  in  the  eooquest 
of -Helvetia,  and  one  ^of  the  modem  churches  was  fornserly 
paved  with^ir  tombstones.  Here  this  emperor  Maximian 
is  said  to  have  twice  decimated,  and  then  put^to  the  sword 
a- whole  legion^  who  had  beea  baptized  into  the  Christian  fail9i| 
and  who  refused  to  renounce  their  fidelity  to  the  Cross*  Un- 
der a  cliff,  back .  of  the  village,  sheltered  from  the  storm  and 
the  avalanche,  stand  a  hex(hitage  and  chapel,  overlooking  tbe 
vale,  from  a  solitary  recess  in  the  rocks.  The  latter  building 
is  said  to  be  a  yotive  ofiering  to  the  Virgin,-  by  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual^  for  tbe  preservation  of  his  child,  in  falling  uninjured 
from  a  precipice  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

After  dinner,  our  journey  towards  the  Lake  was  Continued* 
In  going  out  of  the  town,  we  passed  a  noble  stone  bridge, 
said  to  date  from  tbe  age  of  the  Romans,  spanning  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Rhone,  and  leading  down  the  opposite  shore 
toL  Lausanne.  A  castle  stands  at  one  end,  and, a  chapel  at 
tbe  other.  Onward,  the  mountains  retreat,  the  vale  widens, 
and  the  scenery  assumes  a  softer  cliaracter.  Deep  forests  of 
chestnut  and  hanging  woods  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  hills ; 
the  waters  are  less  turbulent ;  and  the  fields  are  luxuriant  ip 
pasturage,  com,  and  wine. 

Just  at  dusk,  we  reached  the  head  of  tbe  lake,  and  tode 
for  several  miles  along  its  margin,  to  St.  Gingoux,  where 
good  accommodations  were  found  for  tbe  night.  The  ho^l 
stands  upon  a  declivity,  sloping  to  tbe  water,  and  commandr 
ing  a  full  view  of  the  bright  expanse,  which  spreads  between 
it  and  the  opposite  sl^re^  wbe^e  the  old  eastle  of  Chillon, 
Clarens,  and  Yevay  are  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which 
rise  in  the  back*groand.  Adventitious  circumstances  con- 
spired with  the  intrinsic  richness  of  the  scenery,  to  render 
the  first  glance  transporting.  Pur  eyes  had  been  accustomed 
for  several  days  to  rest  on  savage  mountains,  forming  a  strW 
king  contrast  to  the  rural  and  luxuriant  borders  of  Lake  Le* 
man.^  Its  very  brink  is  deeply  wooded  and  green,  fringing 
walers  which  were  now  slumbering  in  an  aznre  rtieet,  wA  in 
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unbroken  quiet ;  *«a  if  like  QitrselTes  they  were  happy  to  re^ 
pose,  after  haFmg  been  tossed  and  agitated,  in  traversii^ 
a  nigged  regioii.  A  little  fleet  of  beats  was  moored  along 
the  strand$  and  every  ifuage  was  that  of  peace  and  traoquillity. 
The  moon  shone  in  unclouded  epiendour,  and  the  radianee  of 
the  Lake  wasas  brilliant  as  her  own  orb.  A  poet  might  fancy, 
that  IHan  in  one  of  her  fabled  chases  here  dropped  her- silver 
crescent  among  the  mountains.  It-^was  probably  such  a 
night  as  thb,-  which  inspired  the  impassioned  dreams  of 
rRousseau,  and  ^e  still  loAier  imagery  of  Byron.     . 

A  peep  from  our  chamber  windows  at  day-break  dispelled 
all  the  poetical  visions  of  the  night,  ai^  served  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  romantic  feelings  :     < 

"  The  dawn  is  OTeroast — -the  morning  lowers, 

And  heavily  brings  on  the  day." 

.  » 

Lake  Lemaii  ha$  its  mists,  like  less  pure  and  brilliant  ele- 
ments ;  as  the  minds  of  the  novelist  and  poet  were  some- 
times overshadowed  with-  gloom,  in  the  same  manner  as 
meaner  inteltects.  In  plain  te^ms,  it  was  a  very  darky  feggy» 
unpleasant  morning — the  first  we  had  experienced  since  lea- 
ving Milan.  But  the  sky  soon  cleared,  and  another  bright 
autumnal  day  dheered  us  onward  to  Geneva. 

As  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  it  fully  disclosed  th^ 
intrinsic  beauty  6i  the  Lake,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  its  shores.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit  of  the  Rhone,  and  eight 
or  nine  in  width,  in  the  broadest  \  part ;  lying  very  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  complexion  of  the  water  is  a 
deep  azure,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  arising  as  well  from 
the  verdure  of  its  borders,  as  from  the  original  colour  of  its 
tributaries.  Numerous  boats^  spreading  their  can^ss  to 
the  inland  breeze,  were  seen  skimming  its  peaceful  bosom. 
From  this  point,  the  view  of  the  opposite  side  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  extent,  richness,  and  splendour.  A  long  line 
of  white  villages  and  hamlets  is  traced  hy  the  eye,  from  Obil- 
ion  to'  Geneva,  studding  the  green  aifd  woody  slopes,  which 
rise  with  moderate  acclivities  from  the  margin.  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  chain  of  the  Jura  Alps  sweeps  round  in  amphi- 
theatric  grandeur,  presenting  alternately  broken  rocks  and 
deep  forests. 

We  rode  all  day  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake, 
which  affords  few  objects  of' interest,  except  what  nature 
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herself  funitshes.  The  woods  are  riefa  aaid  boaulifiil,  re« 
tainiiig  "their  veidare,  and 'freshness  of  foliage  ev^  at  this 
season.  Throng  grove»^f  chestnut,  walnut,  ash,  and  elm, 
gleams  of  4>lue  water  meet  the  eye,  bo- the  right;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  broken  and'  snowj  peaks  of  the  Alps  rise 
in  the  distance,  above  the  intervening  curtain  of  forests. 
At  a  custom-house,  not  far  from  St.  Gingoux,  we  left  the 
frontier  of  the  Bas-Yalitis,  and  entered  Satoy.  Although 
doganas,  officers,  aiid  troops  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  were 
seeaupon  the  road,  tbety  gave\  us  no  trouUe  in  this  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  air  of  the  Swiss  mountains  Us  not  so 
congenial  to  the  funguses  of  petty  deepotism,  as  the  more 
stagnant  political  atmosphere  of  Italy.  If  the  people  ar« 
no  tonger  independent,  they  retain  a  portiop  of  the  thoffghts, 
feelings,  manners,  and  habits  of  freemen. 

The  rockax>f  Meil)erie  are  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  Rous- 
seau's lovers.  He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  more  roman- 
tic seclusion.  A  rugged-  spur  of  the  Alps  here  projects' to 
the  very  brink  of  the  Lake,  and  terminates  in  a.  cliff  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  It  waa  hewn  down  to  its  base  by 
Napoleon,  who  seemed  to  sport  with  mountains,  as  children 
play  ;with  pebbles.  Double  walls  and  terraces  were  con- 
structed along  the  precipice,  to  give  security  to  the  road. 
Had  not  the  Simplon  jiist  exhausted  admiration,  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  this  humbler  work  would  haye  excited  as- 
tonishment. 

Between  Evian  and  ^^ffaonon,  we'  passed  die  torrent  of 
Dranse,  opening  from  t)ie  AlpB  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Its  ba^ks  are  strewed  With  ruiiis  of  ihe  mountains 
to  the  width  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  similar  in  character 
to  the  gorges  of  the  H(avt-Yalais.  It  is  passed  <m  a  strong 
stone  bridge,  the  massive  walls  of  which  are  made  water- 
tight, to  guard  against  the  floods,  which  at  certain  seasons 
sweep  down  witb  tremendous  fury.  The  old  Convent  of 
Ripaille,  on  the  borders  of  th^  Lake,  and  one-or  tw<y  pictu^ 
resque  ruins  6n  the  lefl,  give  variety  to  the  sceneiy. 

After  leaving  Thonon,  the  road  deserts  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  and  becomes  rather  monotonous,  though  it  passes 
through  a  rich  agricultural  district,  well  tilled  and  shaded 
with  large  forest  trees>  Our  heads  were  turned  to  the  left 
all  the  afternoon,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and 
just  before  evening,  our  wishes  were  gratifiedas fully,  as 
they  could  be  at  the  distance  of  My  or  sixty  nules.    An  hour 
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of  bright  sunshuw  eiwbM  lui  to  fase,  tiU  the  eye  wiis  daz- 
zled with  the  hrilliaacy  of  the  spectacle. '  At  first  a  mofe 
speck  of  bright  tiiiow  was  seen  near  the  base,  beneath  a  cur* 
tain  of  vapouTi  which  hung  opon  the  brow,  and  entirel^r  con- 
cealed Ihe  form  of  the  mountain*  The  clow)  rose  gradually, 
as  the  son  declined,  disclosing  one  peak  and  one  glacier 
a(^er  anodiery  till  every  restige  of  .the  rack  disappeared,  and 
the  foor-fold  summits,  towering  above  all;  the  surrounding 
region,  biased  like  beacons  in  the  heavens.  It  seeqMd  as  if 
the  elements  conspired,  to  render  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
as  impressive  as  possible ;  and  I  date  not  copy  the  extrava- 
gance of  language,  entered  in  my  diary,  in  the  enthuMasm  of 
the  motnent*  , 

The  depth  of  Ijghtand  shade,  occasioned  by  the  position 
of  the  different  peaks  in  relation  to  the  sun,  resunded  me  of 
the  appearance  of  the  icy  orb  of  Uie  moon,  as  descried 
through  a  gopd  telescope.  While  the  western  sides  w«re 
tinged  with  a  rich  roseate  hue,  the  declivities  thrown  into  a 
penumbra  by  giant  shadows^  were  but  dimly  discernible, 
rf  o  artist  could  reach  the  deUcacy  and  beauty  of  the  cc^our- 
ing.  The  south-westem  peak  is  the  lowest,  and  pointed  to 
a  needle  at  top.  Next  in  order  is  a  stapeodous  cone,  tower- 
ing far  above  all  the  rest,  wlaich  are  of  comparatively  aaode- 
rate  elevation,  shooting  up  from  the  noith>ea«iteni  shoulder. 
But  wl^  should  I  attempt,  at  su<^  a  distance,  to  sketch  the 
features  of  this  monarch  of  the  Alps,  when  so  many  others 
bavedrewn  portraits,  from  stations  at  its  ba«e;  and  when 
some  of  my  countrymen  have  climbed  to  the  topmost  gla- 
cier? I  envy  theip  the  glory ^of  the  achievement;  though 
circumistances  would  not/ permit  me  to  follow  their  example. 

Mont  Blane  almost  entirely  engrossed  our  attention,  for 
the  hour  it  remained  in  sight,  notwithstanding  the  minor  at* 
tractions  which  surrounded  us.  The  environs  of  Geneva 
are  extremely  splendid.  For  several  miles  from  itafoot, 
the  Lake  contracts  to  a  less  wid(h,  than  the  Hudson  oppo- 
site New*York.  It  presents  a  perfect  mirror  to,  its  verdant, 
soft,  and  picturesque  shores.  In  the  approach  along  its 
southern  side,  the  broad  avenue  is  bordered  by  beautiful 
country-seats,  green  lawns,  spacious  gardens,  and  extensive 
walks  shaded  with  elms. 

The  natural  scenery,  as  well  in  the  immediate  suburbs, 
as  in  the  distance,  is  so  superlatively  rich  and  varied,  pre«- 
sentiog  the  happiest  oombiaations  of  hills,  woods,  and  wa- 
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ters,  that  one  hardly  thinks  of  the  venerable  old  town,  which 
shows  its  numerous  calvinistic  steeples,  sheathed  with  me- 
tallic plates,  and,  at  the  hour  of  our  arrival,  glittering  in  the 
setting  sun.  Its  situation  is  unrivudled,  both  in  point  of 
beauty  and  convenience,  occupying  an  acclivity  which  rises 
from  the  very  margin  of  the  Lake,  lb  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  looks  abroad  upon  the  whole  region  be* 
tween  the  Alps  and  Jura — a  district  that  can  scarcely  be  suj* 
passed  in  the  variety  and  splendour  of  its  natural  features. 
The  city  itself  is  not  remarkable  for  stateliness,  architectu- 
ral grandeur,  or  elegancy.  Its  streets  stre  paved  like  those 
of  Paris ;  and  the  buildings,  though  often  five  and  six  stories 
high,  exhibit  few  embellishments,  and  are  iar  from  being 
showy. 

At  the  lofly  gate,  our  passports  were  demanded  for  the 
first  time^  since  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Ticin.  The  offi- 
cer retained  them,  and  gave  us  a  carte  of  security  for  their 
safe  return.  Neat  and  oommodious  apartments  were  ob- 
tained at  the  Crown  Hotel,  for  two  francs  a  day ;  and  the 
table  d'hote  was  in  the  true  Parisian  style.  The  landlord 
gave  us  fish  from  the  Lake  and  chamois  from  the  mountains. 
In  flavour  and  delicacy,  the  latter  is  inferior  to  venison ; 
though  it  is  considered  a  damty  by  gourmands,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  scarcity  and  high  price. 

It  was  a  comfortable  thought,  to  be  thus  safely  and  snugly 
lodged  for  a  short  time)  after,  an  arduous  and  a'ctive  journey 
of  seven  days  from  Milan ;  though  circumstances  conspired 
to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  favourable,  novel,  and  inte- 
resting. We  might  have  seen  the  Alps  under  more  sublime 
and  terrific  aspects ;  but  surely  not  in  a  ^better  tight,  for  ex- 
tended views  and  minute  observations.  Nota  drop  of  rain, 
nor  a  flake- of  snow,  had  descended  during  the  whole  pas- 
sage ;  and  clouds  seldom  darkened  our  pathway.  The  eve- 
ning of  our  arrival  was  delightfully  pleasant ;  and  the  skies 
At  sunset  were  emphatically  those  of  Claude  Lorraine. 
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LETTER  XCy, 

EXCURSION  TO  FEBNBT — E6BESS  OF  THE  RHONE — CHATEAU  OF 
VOLTAIRE — SHORE  OP  THE  LAKE— COPET — TOMBS  OF  NECK- 
BR  AMD  MABAKE  DB  STAEI> — NYPN — EXCURSION  TO  VKVAY— 

SKETCH  OF  THE  TOWN CLABENS-M:;HILIiON — BIDE  TO  LAU- 

SANNE«^BEHXNISC£NC£8  OF  GIBBON — DESCBIPTION  OF   THE 

,     TOWN, 

October,  1826. — The  day  afler  our  ariivnl  at  OeneTa  was 
occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Ferney,  the  well  known  resi- 
dence of  Yoltaire,  five  or  six  miles  froVn  Geneva.  In  our 
ride  thither,  we  bade  good  morrow  to  wir  old  friend  the 
Rhone,  who  had  been  taking  a  nap  like  ourselves.  He  re- 
sumes his  unfinished  journey  to  the  sea  in  great  haste,  as  if 
he  had  overslept  himself,  and  lingered  too  long,  enamoured 
of  the  peaceful  and  sumptuous  couch,  which  nature  has 
spread  for  his  repose.  But  the  brightness  and  azure  hue  of 
bis  waters  liave-  not  been  sullied  by  resting  awhile  on  a  bed 
of  such  purity,  and  they  here  gush  out  of  the  lake  with  all 
the  freshness  and  activity  of  their  original  fountains  among 
the  glaciers.  Art  has  done  little,  to  embellish  a  stream  of 
such  grandetir  and  unequalled  beauty.  The  -bridge  is  con- 
temptibly mean ;  the  buildings  in  the  vidnit^  are  unsightly  ; 
and  the  current  has  been  choked  up  with  mills.. 

Not.far  from  the  village  i^f  Ferney,  stands  the  Chateau  of 
Voltaire,  occupying  a  moderate  eminence,  which  commands 
an  enchanting'view  of  all  the  great  features  of  the  country — 
Mont  B^anc,  the  long  line  of  \lps,  distant  glaciers,  and  the  lake 
spreading  below.  A  handsome  court-yard,  planted  with  Ik>x 
of  a  large  growth,  lead^  to  the  mansion,  which  itself  exhibits 
^neither  architectural  simplicity  nor  elegance.  It  is  two 
stories  high:  the  upper  one  has  seven  windows,  Mvhile  the 
basement  contains  but /otir,  giving  the  front  a  most  fantastic 
appearance.  Two  Doric  pillars  form  the  portals.  The 
edifice  is  upon  a  small  scale ;  too  diminutive  for  a  chateau, 
too  large  for' a  cottage  ;  exhibiting  all  the  eccentricities  of 
its  former  tenant,  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  taste,  which  a 
man  of  such  literary  eminence  might  be  supposed  to  possess. 
It  appeared  to  me  the  baby-house  of  his  second  childhood. . 


We eatanHned  the t»e apertteenta  m tbebaseBienty  which 
reoMiiii  precifldijf  ia  the  state  he  lefi  thefld*  The  floors  are 
eemposed  of  woodeo  paooeU ;  and  instead  of  neat  hearths, 
such  as  a  recluse  would  choose  to  cheer  his  solitude,  are 
euba^tuted  flooiMjr  earthen  etovea,  crowned  with  small  terra- 
cotta hnsts  of  the  philosopher,  which  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  been  halted  in  the  same  kiln*  that  spread  its  noxious 
fiimea  through  the  room.  .  A  profusion  of  brass  and  tawdry 
gilt  omamenta  render  the  pottery  stiU  more  uncouth  in  its 
appearancei 

The  paintings  and  decoratione  of  the  walla  are  in  much 
the  same  character,  as  the  other  omamenisu  Over  the  door 
is  a  picture,  -designed  and  composed,  thoul^h  not  painted,  by 
the  philosopher  of  Femey«  It  is  as  little  c^ditaUe  to  )m 
taste,  as  it  is  to  his  judgment  and  common  sense*  It  repre* 
seats  hifflself,  in  the  altitude  of  presenting  his  Heriade  to 
Apollo,  who  descends  from  Parnassus,  attended  by  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  to  receive  the  offering  of  the  aelf-comr 
plaeent  poet,  and  beas  it  to  a  temple  which  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. 

One  apartment  contains  a  portrait  of  Yoltatrei  which. was 
taken  at  the  age  of  forty*four«  Here  also .  are  likenesses  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Frederic  the  Great,  Sir  Fsaac  Newton, 
Milton,  and  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  France,  in- 
termingled with  queens,  actors,  mistresses,  and  favourite 
servants. 

The  exterior  appendages  of  the  Chateau  are  in  much  bet- 
ter taste.  In  its  rear  is  a  beautiful  garden,  looking  upon  the 
Jura  Alps*  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  style  of  English 
padcs ;  shaded  with  groves  of  maple,  beach,  elm,  limeay  and 
other  stately  forest  trees,  overhanging^walks  £Dr  exeroise  and 
meditation.  In  the  midst  of  the  woods  is  » pretty  fountain, 
filled  with  goUUfish,  that  came  up  in  swarms  at  the  whistle 
of  the  old  valet,  who  says  they  know  him,  and  will  eat  bread 
from  his  hand.  To  this  villa  belonged  a  thousand  acres  of 
excellent  land,  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  prodjuct- 
ive.  Such  a  tracts  bordenng  upon  the  lake,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Geneva,  was  of  itself  a  fortune  more  splendid,  than 
literary  men  generally  redize* 

We  went  to^  the  tomb  idiicb  Voltaire  caused  to  be  con- 
structed for  himself*  It  is  a  Gothic,  misshapen  pyramid, 
daubed  with  stucco,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  public  road, 
naked  of  foliage,  instead  of  being  hidden,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  among  the  woods,  at  the  side  of  his  fountain.     It  is  of 
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course  k  cebotaph,  iaus  he  died  «t  -  Pttris  ;  but  diere  has  thoen 
no  loss  of  brick  and  mortar,  as  the  rude  stroctare  is  much 
fitter  for  a  hen-coop,  than  for  the  sepijMite  of  a  omui  of 
taste. 

Last  of  all,  we  were  invited  hM  the  hiimble  residence  of 
die  aged  valet,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  <it 
Toltaire,  and  has  a  little  cabinet  of  eurioBtties,  given  him  at 
sundry  times  by  his  old  niaster,  and  preserved  with  religious 
care.  Amon)^  the  rest  are  the  raommg  cap  and  walnut  cane 
of  the  philosopher.  Also  the  seals  of  all  his  conespond- 
ents,  pasted  in  rows  on  the  leaves  of  an  album,  with  the 
characters  of  some>  of  them  briefly  expressed  beneath — such 
as,  ^*  a  dunce  in  Lyons,"  ^'  a  fool  at  Paris,"  <*  a  German 
coxcomb."  He  was  in  correspondence  with  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  the  age. 

The  galleiy  of  the  servant  clearly  surpasses  that  of  his 
master.  We  recognised  the  portrait  of  Madame  Duchesnois ; 
th6ugh  it  is  quite  too  pretty  for  her  coarse, -ugly,  yet  express- 
ive lace.  The  most  amusing  article  in  this  collection  is  a 
print,  representing  a  comic  scene,  in  which  Yoltaire  appears 
in  the  attitude  of  introducing  a  guest,  at  one  of  his  dinner 
parties,  and  saying  to  the  company,  ^^  Gendemen,  this  is 
Mr.  ^Adam — though  not  the  first  man  in  the  world."  Even 
the  waiters  seem  to  relish  the  joke,  and  are  smothering  their 
laughter,  Uke  Dtggoiy  and  his  associates,  at  the  stories  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  set  out  on  another  excursion 
up  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tombs  of  Necker  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  at  the 
village  of  Copet.  It  was  ascertained  on  inquiry,  that  tbeir 
tombs  were  in  a  garden,  in  front  of  tha/house.  Admittance 
was  sought  in  vain.  With  Corinne  in  our  hands,  we  begged 
permission  to  look  but  for  a  moment  at  thelTomb  of  its  author- 
ess. Two  special  messages  were  sent  to  the  house  ;  but  the 
Cerberus,  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  garden,  was  inexorable. 
Word  came  back,  that  not  even  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  family  are  allowed  to  look  at  the  sepulchre. 

Repulsed  in  this  object,  we  continued  our  excursion  to 
Nyon,  a  pretty  vUlage  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  few  miles 
above.  It  has  a  large  old  castle,  in  the  French  style,  occu- 
pying an  eminence,  and  rearing  aloft  four  Gothic  towers  up- 
on its  comers.  At  10  o'clock,  one  of  the  half  dozen  steam- 
boats, plying  upon  the  lake,  took  us  to  Yevay.     Mr.  Church 
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has  wr<mgjht  the  same  wonders  here,  as  upon  the  waters  of 
France  and  lialy  ;  and  the  iinproveinents,  which  he  has  intro* 
duced,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  commercial  and  social  in> 
tercourse  between  the  different  cantons  and  towns,  border** 
ing  upon  the  lake.  His  boats  though  not  large,  are  fleet  and 
fitted  up  with  much  neatness  and  comfort. 

The  deck  and  cabins  were  filled  with  passengera  of  both 
sexeS)  who  would  be  taken  for  French,  from  their  language, 
dress,  manners,  and  customs.  In  the  habits  of  the  ladies, 
one  striking  peculiarity  was  observed,  which  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  indolence  of  the  country,  that  we  had  just  left. 
Eyery  female  on  board  was  employed  in  knitting  or  sewing. 
Even  the  cabin-maid,  who  provided  u^  an  excellent  dinner, 
sat  down  by  the  table,^and  was  engaged  with  her  needle,  in 
the  little  intervals,  when  her  ipeuial  services  were  not  re*- 
quired. 

Late  in  the  aflernoon  we  made  the  harbour  of  Yevay, 
which  is  small,  but  neat  and  much  frequented.  The  town 
stands  low,  and  does  not  appear  well  from  the  water.  Its 
size,  business,  bustle,  and  the  aspect  of  its  streets,  much  ex* 
ceeded  my  expectations.  It  has,  an  active  population  of* 
4000 ;  and  next  to  Grcneva  and  Lausanne,  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  on  the^  lake.  Merchandise  is  tastefiiUy  dis- 
played at-the  shop- windows,  and  a  semblance  of  fashion  pre- 
vails where  only  rusticity  was  anticipated.  It  has  a  spac^ 
ous  public  sqiiare,and  a  market  supported  by  Doric  columns^ 
fi Dished  in  good  taste.  The  buildingSr  are  geneipally  pew  in 
appearance,  and  exhibit  many  specimens  of  handsome  ar- 
chitecture. >  A  remarkable  degree  of  neatness  was  observed 
in  the  dresses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  no  squalid  images  of  po- 
verty here  ofiend  the  eyeof  the  traveller. 

We  found  excellent  accommodations  for  the.  night  at  Ye* 
vay,  and  early  on  the  following  morning,  we  set  out  for  Cla* 
reus  and  Chillon,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful excursion ;  for  the  day  was  as  mild  as  summer,  and  the 
mountains,  woods,  and  waters  as  bright  as  elysium.  This 
shore,  sheltered  from  the  northern  winds  by  a  high  ridge  of 
hills,  and  enjoying  a  southern  exposure,  is  said  to  possess  a 
delicious  climate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I  could 
not  perceive  but  the  air  was  here  as  soft  and  balmy,  as  in 
the  vales  of  Italy  itself.  Roses  and  other  flowers  were  seen 
in  bloom,  while  the  peaks  above  were  shrouded  in  snow. 

The  road  from  Yevay  to  Clarens  leads  through  a  succesi* 
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mon  of  Yineyardsy  caltivatejl  in  the  Frendi  node^  and  exfai- 
Mmg  an  infinite  number  of  poles,  forty  or  fifty  feetinbei^t, 
erected  to  break  the  violence  of  bail^storms  ^nd  to  aliield  the 
vines.  It  is  a  most  onpoetical  species  of  imagetj.  Tlie 
shore  of  the  lake  towards  ha  head  is  indented  wtth  ragged 
promontories  and  deep  bays.  Upon  one  of  thelatter,  stands 
the  hamlet  of  Clarens,  consisting  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
housea,  hidden  nnder  the  rocks,  and  looking  out  npon  one 
of  the  most  romantic  regions  imaginable.  Behind  it  rise 
steeps  hung  with  woods,  intermingled  with  ranges  of  naked 
crags.  We  climbed  an  eminence  to  look  at  an  old  chatean, 
erected  in  the  15th  centoiy)  and  to  search  for  the  localities, 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Rousseau.  The  former  was 
not  worth  examination,  except  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
landscape ;  and  not  a  restige  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found.  A 
peasant  at  work  in  a  garden  pointed  out  the  site  of  Julia's 
Bosquet,  which  was  demolished  by  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  ground  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
As  the  produce  went  to  cheer  the  trayeller  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  Alps,  the  fraternity  are  pardonable  for  disregarding  the 
minor  considerations  of  taste  and  sentiment. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  aged  Swiss  agreed  pre- 
cisely with  a  minute  description  in  a  note  to  the  Third  Canto 
of  Childe  Harold,  which  the  old  man  could  neveV  have  read  ; 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  two  authorities  was  there- 
fore as  satisfactory,  as  either  the  nature  or  importance  of  the 
subject  required.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  a  small  burying- 
ground,  where  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  repose.  A  grave 
was  opened,  and  the  bier  stood  at  its  side.  The  decrepid 
and  toil-worn  peasant  appeared  as  if  he  were  ready  to  drop 
in,  and  be  at  rest.  He  told  us  that  thirty  or  forty  of  hL^  neighh 
hours  had  emigrated  to  Yevay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
that  he  had  frequently  read  letters  from  them,  descriptive  of 
Ae  country  and  of  their  own  prospects.  He  shook  his  head 
at  the  idea,  that  the  wine  of  the  n^w  world  Mrill  ever  equal 
the  produce  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Our  excureion  was  continued  to  the  old  Castle  of  Chillon, 
which  was  built  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  in  th^  13th  century. 
Commanding  the  pass  of  the  mountains  fVom  the  Yalais  to  the 
Taud,  it  has  often  been  the  scene  of  war,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
son for  state  criminals.  It  rises  out  of  the  water,  under  a 
high  and  romantic  diff,  thickly  mantled  wi^  ivy.  It  fbrmeiv 
ly  iBtood  upon  an  island ;  but  the  moat  has  been  choaked  up, 
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thoagh  ^  draw-bridge  and  an  iron  gate  still  lead  to  its  portals* 
The  enormous  structure  is  a  mixture  of  stone,  stucco,  and 
wooden  galleries,  ci^owned  with  half  a  dozen  rude  Gothic* 
towersf.  A^female,  who  resides  in  one  corner  of  the  fortresSf 
led  us  into  the  gloomy  dungeoQs,  which  are  nearlj  on  a  level 
with  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  which  are  guarded  from  its 
irruptions  by  a  massive  wall.  Narrow  grated  windows  ad- 
mit a  dim  Hght.  The  roof  is  supported  by  columns,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  natiye  rock. .  An  iron  ring  i»  attached  to  each 
of  the  pillars,  to  which  the  prisoners  were  chained.  The 
names  of  many  visitants  are  inscribed  upon  "the  rocks  ;  and 
among  the  rest,  is  that  of  Lord  Byron.  Tr>  indulge  the  pror 
pensities  of  scribblers,  a  sort  of  black-board  has  been  placed 
against  one  of  the  columns,  as  a  tablet,  with  a  printed  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  castle  pasted  upon  its  top. 

We  climbed  to  the  battlements,  and  had  a  wide,  view  of  the 
lake,  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  mountains  rising  on 
either  hand.  An  islet,  but  just  large  enough  to  contain  a 
fisherman's  hut  and  a  tuft  of  trees,  emerges  from  the  waves, 
between  Chillon  and  the  opposite  shore.  The  wooden  gal- 
leries of  the  Castle  are  shattered  and  seeni  ready  to  drop  by 
their  own  weight,  A  small  garrison  is  still  kept  up  in  the 
fortress,  and  the  gate  bears  the  arms  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud 
— ''  Liberie  et  Patrie." 

Having  thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  we  returned  to 
Yevay,  and  rode  thence  to  Lausanne,  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  by  land.  The  route  is  extremely  ^i^,  leading 
through  a  series  of  small  villages,  comprising  what  is  deno- 
minated the  Yinoble  of  the  Vaud,  or' artificial  vineyards^  ban^ 
ing  in  terraces  from  the  rocks,  which  rise  from  the  voter's 
edge  to  the  heights  above.  Originally  the  whole  district  was 
little  else  than  declivities,  composed  of  naked  crags,  which 
Swiss  industry  :has  con  verted Jnto  a  continuous  garden.  The 
soil  has  actuary  been  created,  not  upon  the  locality  itself ; 
for  it  was  brought  from  another  kingdom-^from  Savoy,  in 
boats  across  the  lake — and  deposited  in  the  cradles^  which 
had  been  hewn  from  the  clitifs.  Such  was  the  expense  of  the 
work,  and  so  productive  has  it  been  rendered,  that  the  vine- 
yards will  now  sell  for  three  thousand  dollars  die  acre !  Im- 
mense quantities  of  wine  are  here  made.  We  ate  of  the 
grapes,  which  are  delicious,  possessing  a  much  higher  flavour 
than  those  which  ripen  in  the  shady  bowers  of  Italy.  The 
peasantry  were  in*  the  very  midst  of  the  vinti^e$  and  seemed 
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happy  in  permitting  strangers  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  They  brought  rich  cKisters'  to  us,  and  presented 
them  with  a  charming  simplicity  of  manners  and  kindness  of 
heart.  They  seem  to  make  a  froHc  of  labour  and  of  hfe,  severe 
as  their  toils  are.  The  females  bear  many  burdens.  I  have 
seen  them  staggering  under  panniers  and  large  Wooden  buc- 
kets, which  wbuld  hold  a  bushel  or  more,  strapped  to  their 
backs.  Such  hardships  have- left  little  delicacy  of  form,  fea- 
ture, or  complexion.  'Their  straw  hats  are*  the  most  oddly 
shaped  things  imaginable,  pointed  at  top  with  a  sort  of  neck 
and  bulb,  serving  for  a  comfortable  handle. 
*  Climbing  the  long  precipitous  hill,  which  leads  fVom  Ouchy 
to  Lausanne,  we  entered  the  capital  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Lyon 
Hotel.  One  of  our  countrymen  from  Maryland,  with  his 
accomplished  and  amiable  family,  happened  here  on  a  similar 
errand  with  ourselves. 

A  valet  de  place  was  immediately  engaged,  to  conduct  us 
to  such  objects  in  the  town,  as  most  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
tourist.  Our  first  visit  was  of  course  to  the  house,  where 
Gibbon  composed  his  immortal  work,  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  hills  of  Lausanne,  and  has  imparted  to  them  no  slight 
degree  of  celebrity.  Such  is  the  charm,  which  genius,  how- 
ever depressed  and  obscure,  can  diffuse  over  inanimate  na- 
ture. His  retreat  relies  solely  for  its  interest,  on  the  influence 
of  associ^ion,  and  on  the  splendid  view  it  affords  of  the  lake 
and  distant  mountains.  The  apartment,  or  more  properly 
out-house,  which  he  occupied,  is  not  more  than  ten  feet 
square,  possessing  not  a  trace  of  him,  or  a  feature  worth  co- 
pying. It  is  at  present  used  as  a  dirty  work-shop,  itself  an 
image  of  *' decline  and  fall."  Beautiful  as  the  garden  is, 
shaded  with  spreading  elms  and  acacias,  it  is  difficult  to 
fancy  the  grave  and  pompous  historian  here  seated  at  his  la- 
bours, wading  through  folios  of  barbarous  Latin,  and  con- 
structing from  such  rude  materials,  his  lofty,  harmonious, 
and  polished  periods  ;  as  the  statuary  hews  the  inimitable 
forms  of  gods  and  men  from  savage  rocks  and  the  roughest 
quarries. 

We  walked  thence  to  the  Cathedral.  It  was  more  fatiguing 
to  climb  the  terraces,  leading  to  its  foundations,  than  to 
ascend  to  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  site  of  Lau- 
sanne is  a  mittiature  image  of  the  Swiss  mountains.-    Its 
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priodpal  and  most  frequentod  streets  are  so  precipitous,  tlfat 
it  is  almost  impracticable  to  pass  them  with  carriages.  Even 
the  carmen  are  compelled  invariahly  to  lock  their  wheels,  in 
sliding  down  the  declivities.  For  this  purpose  thej  use  a 
large  flsCt  stone,  fastened  by  an  iron  chain.  It  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  towti  of  its  size,  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  ^ome  parts  of  Newcastle-upon-Tvne* 
To  infirm  and  asthmatic  persons  particularly,  it  must  be  a 
severe  effort  to  go  to  church,  requiring  all  thezeal and  strong 
sense  of  Religious  duty,  by  which  the  rigid  protestants  of  the 
Yaud  are  actuated. 

.  The  Cathedral  is  a  Gothic  structure,  rearing  its  towers  and 
steeples  to  such  an  aerial  height,  as  to  form  a  conspicuous 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  lake  and  its  shores.  Its  interior 
is  handsome,  but  without  any  of  the  splendour  of  Catholic 
churches.  It  contains  niany  sepulchral  monuments,  in  the 
style  of  the  old  English  tombs.  Great  men  and  women  here 
lie  in  state. 

Towards  evening  we  had  a  charming,  though  solitary 
walk,  upon  the  public  promenade,  crowning  one  of  the  emi- 
nences, planted  with  forest  trees,  and  furnished  with  seats  for 
repose,  where  the  visitant  may  sit  and  look  off  upon  some  of 
the  most  splendid  scenery  in  the  world.  But  with  all  its 
charms,  this  hill  seems  to  be  but  llittie  frequented.  The  in- 
habitants of  Lausanne  £(e  too  active  and  industrious,  to  loupge 
upon  parades.  They  are  as  brisk,  busy,  and  bustling,  as  the 
aii^  of  their  own  mountains ;  and  industry  never  permits  the 
bk>od  or  intellect  to  stagnate. 

Lausanne  has  a  population  of  12,000.  It  has  been  seve- 
ral times  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  undergone  a  full  share  of 
those  civil  commotions  and  revolutions,  by  which  the  Swiss 
mountains  Imve  been  agitated.  It  was  subject  to  Bern  till 
1803,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  independent  Canton  of 
Yaud.  Its  buildings  are  substantial,  neat,  and  i^dmfortable ; 
its  climate  serene  and  healthy  ;  and  the  prices  of  living  com- 
piAratively  low;  rendering  it  in  all  respects  an  eligibte  resi- 
dence, to  which  the  English,  ^o  are  keen-sighted  in  look- 
ing out  for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  have  resorted  in 
great  numbers.  London  papers  of  a  late  date  were  found  at 
the  reading-room,  and  the  windows  of  booksellers  are  fill- 
ed with  English  publications.  The  town  has  a  great  number 
of  useful  institutionsx^-hospitals,  colleges,  academies,  and 
tchools,  such  as  an  intelligent  and  active  people  would  Batu« 

4«* 
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rally  introduce  and  mamtaia  with  vigour.  But  none  of  them 
possess  any  striking  peculiarities,  which  in  this  stage  of  my 
work  would  justify  me  in  entering  into  detail. 


LETTER  XCVI. 

RETURN  TO  GENEVA — SKETCH  OF  THE  CITY — VIEW  FROM   THE 
WATER — ASPECT  OF  THE   STREETS   AND  BUILDINGS — HOTEL 

DE    VILLE LEGISLATIVE    HALLS POLITICAL     STATE    OF 

SWITZERLAND— CATHEDRAL REMINISCENCES  OP  CALVIN— 

MUSEUM BOTANIC     GARDEN— DEFENCES   OF   THE   CITY 

COLLEGE LIBRARY HOSPITAL ATHENJBUM PANORAMA 

OF  SWITZERLAND BIRTH-PLACE   OF  ROUSSEAU EXCURSION 

TO  THE  JUNCTION  OF   THE   RHONE  AND   ARVE DEPARTURE 

FROM  GENEVA — JURA  ALPS LAST  VIEW  FROM  THEIR   smi- 

MITS. 

Octohevy  1826. — On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  lefl  Lau- 
sanne and  embarked  at  Ouchy,  on  board  the  steam-boat  Le- 
man  fw  Geneva.  In  the  course  of  the  passage,  I  saw  re- 
peatedly the  image  of  Mont  Blanc,  reflected  from  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  lake.  The  mirror  was  so  perfect,  that  the 
patches  of  naked  rock  were  distinguiilfiable  from  the  glaciers. 
Lord  Byron  has  cited  this  phenomenon,  as  very  remarkable. 
But  why  should  it  be  so  considered  1  A  line  drawn  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  across  the  intervening  country,  would 
"intersect  a  large  frustum  of  the  cone ;  and  sorely  it  is  no  mi- 
racle, that  an  object  so  conspicuous  and  strongly  marked,  as 
the  peak  of  a  mountain,  brought  within  a  short  apparent  dis- 
tance hy  its  m^nitude,  should  be  reflected  as  perfectly,  as 
the  humbler  hill  or  plant  upon  the  .shore. 

Greneva  does  not  appear  well  in  approaching  it^rom  the 
lake.  In  neatness  and  beauty  it .  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  its  namesake  in  the  United  States,  situated  upon  a  lake 
scarcely  less  rotmantic.  The  backs  of  large  old  ware4iouses, 
together  with  heaps  of  lumber  and  wood  piled  upon  the 
w&rves,  intercept  the  view  of  the  better  parts  of  the  city^ 
and  form  but  a  sorry  termination  of  a  voyage,  which  in  its 
progress  exhibits  so  much  splendour  of  scenery.  Though 
the  water  at  the  outlet  is  shcNsd,  it  retains  its  purity  even  to 
the  docks,  being  motionless  and  unagitaled  by  tides.  For 
miles  the  bottom  was  distinctlf  seen. 
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Oii4he  morning  after  our  return  to  Geneva,  we  set  about 
examining  the  city  in  good  earnest,  anxious  to  see  as  much 
of  it,  as  the  two  remaining  days  to  which  our  visit  was  re- 
stricted, would  permit.  A  rery  intelligent  and  obliging  citi- 
zen and  his  son,  to  whom  we  bad  taken  letters,  afforded  us 
every  facility  in  obtaining  access  to  such  institutions,  as  are 
most  interesting  to  strangers.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was 
with  us  nearly  the  whole  time ;  while,  the  accomplished  and 
literary  lady  of  the  house  contributed  her  share  of  hospitality, 
by  giving  us  a  dinner  and  a  tea-party,  with  a  dish  of  conver- 
sation, more  acceptable  than  the  bounties  of  her  table,  though 
served  tip  in  the  neatest  Swiss  style. 

My  readers  need  not  be  told  that  nearly  all  the  institutions 
of  Gepevaare  of  a  useful  and  practical  kind.  Here  are  no 
palaces,  galleries,  and  churches-— no  triumphal  arches,  cor- 
sos,  and  theatres,  such  as  had  been  left  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  city  is  plain  and  republican  to  a  proverb.  In  point  of 
architecture,  there  is  not  a  building  which  rises  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  and  comfort  has  been  more  consulted  -than  taste. 
Some  of  the  streets  are^spacious  and  neat,  but  seldom  state- 
ly and  elegant;  while  others  are  positively  uncouth,  the 
fronts;>of  the  houses  being  hung  with  shapeless  wooden  gal- 
leries, forming  a  species  of  arcades,  which  contribute  as  lit- 
tle to  convenience  as  to  ornament.  Indeed,  the  object  of 
these  Gothic  projections  could  hardly  be  divined.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  buildings  are  stone,  stucco,  and  Wood,  often 
thrown  together  promiscuously,  as  they  might  best  answer 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out4he  winter  air  from  the  mountains,^ 
and  of  furnishing  snug  apartments.  About  the  roofs,  eves, 
and  the  steeples  of  churches,  a  profusion  of  tin  plates  is  used, 
which  in  a  bright  sun  almost  dazzles  the  eye,  and  produces 
an  odd  contrast  to  the  darkened  walls.  - 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  or  Town  House. 
The  ascent  to  the  halls  of  legislation  is  by  a  winding  pas- 
sage, like  that  leading  to  tiie  roof  of  St«  Peter's  at  Rome. 
A  mule  might  walk  up  without  difficulty,  as  some  asses  pro- 
bably have  done,  even  in  the  city  of  Rousseau  and  Necker. 
The  rationale  of  such  a  stair-way  reverts  to  the  very  origin 
of  the  term  Senate,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  members 
of  which  received  their  appellations  from  advanced  age.  De- 
tenmned  to  adhere  to  classieal  etymologies,  as  well  as  to  po- 
litical expediency,  the  Genevese  constructed  the  entrance  to 
their  Senate  Chamber,  in  such  ^  manner,  that  old  meu 
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might  be  borae  up  m  dedans,  or  walk,  if  not  too  u^m,  with 
tbo  greatest  coavenience.  ' 

The  halls  of  the  Towo  House,  the  seat  <}f  the  legislature 
for  the  Canton,  are  plain  in  the  extreme ;  it  might  be  added» 
even  to  meaimeaa.  Manj  of  4he  leathern  coverings  of  the 
benches  are  palohed  and  botched  in  a  wa^,  that  no  pretty 
Swiss  giri  would  tolerate.  If  thi»  ultrft^republican  simpHcity 
were  carried  throue^ut  all  the  ornaments,  it  would  be  less 
objectionable  ;  but  the  chamber  adjoining  the  hall  of  repre- 
sentatives contains  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of  foreign  kings 
and  queens*  I  inquired  what  these  personages  had  to  do 
with  the  republicans  of  Geneva,  in  making  laws,  but  receiv- 
ed no  satisfactory  answer.  The  arms  of  the  Canton,  con- 
sisting of  the  Key,  presented  by  Charlemagne,  and  an  Eagle 
wearing  a  Crown,  something  in  the  style  of  the  papal  bird, 
are  less  patriotic  thao^the  '*  Liberie  et  Patrie"  of  the  Yaud,' 
and  do  not  tally  exactly  with  ragged  leather  benches. 

But  the  traveller  may  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  politi- 
cal consistency  in^the  present  state  of  Switzerland.  It  re- 
tains but  a  shadow  of  its  former  freedom  and  glory.  The 
country  is  iiteraliy  ctmMized  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Alliance^  -  France  has  the  guardtanahip  of  one  portion,  and 
Au^a  of  the  remainder.  The  ties  of  confederation  are 
merely  nominal.  Deputies  from  the  Cantons  do,  it  is  true, 
meet  at  Zuricb>  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  legidation ;  and 
they  dare  not  movea  finger,  except  at  the  beck  of  their  mas- 
ters. Tbey  claim  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making 
peace^  with  a  few  other  prerogatives,  which  are  never  exer- 
cised, and  which  are  lefl  them  pro  formm,  Switzerland  has 
tio&deral  laws,  no  common  interests,  no  ligaments  to  bind 
the  union  together.  The  independent  Cantons  have  each  a 
legislature,  to  pass  municipal  statutes ;  but  even  these  are 
subject  to  the  dictation  and  supervision  of  foreign  powers. 
Any  attempt  to  establish  national  freedom  would  be  instantly 
crushed,  as  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  allied 
sovereigns. 

Aside  from, this  foreign  infiuence,  there  are  no  affinitiea-in 
the  moral  and  political  elements  of  the  country.  Separated 
by  lakes  and  impassable  glaciers,  the  Cantons  know)  and 
care  as  little  about  one  another,  as  they  do  about  the  states 
of  Italy  or  of  Gkrmany.  Each  is  engaged  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  its  own  interests,  limited  perimps  to  a  secluded 
vale,  or  a  oircumseribad  district.  .  Nay  more,  there  is  apo^ 
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sitive  repulsion  and  hostility  of  feeling  between  some  of  the 
Cantons,  in  consequence  of  aHifierence  in  religion.  Half 
of  them  are  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Protestants,  who  in  Eu- 
rope can  no  more  mingle  than  oil  and  water.  To  all  appear- 
ances, elements  thus  radically  discordant  will  preclude,  for  a 
long  course  of  years  at  least,  any  thing  like  national  views, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  confederacy  similar  to  our  own, 
even  if  the  Holy  Alliance  should'  tolerate  the  existence  of 
free  principles. 

Our  next  call  was  at  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  stately  and 
handsome  pile  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  is  plain, 
but  neat  and  commodious,  suited  to  the  worship  of  a  people, 
whose  religion  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  eye. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  are  protestants.  The 
number  of  Catholics  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  thou- 
sand ;  about  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Among 
the  monuments  is  a  \o(ty  tomb  in  memory  of  a  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  France.  We  inquired  for  that  of  Calvin. 
The  sexton  informed  us,  that  he  made  a  special  request  to 
be  buried  in  the  public  cemetery,  and  that  no  sepulchral  ho- 
nours should  be  paid  to  his  dust.  A  visit  was  made  to  a 
building,  at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  from  the  window  of 
which  he  first  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  also  to  the  house,  in  which  he  died. 

From  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  very  lofty  and 
arduous  of  ascent,  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  city.  It 
covers  little  ground,  is  extremely  compact,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. The  Rhone  divides  it  into  unequal  portions,  that  on 
the  southern  bank  being  much  the  most  extensive  and  popu- 
lous. Few  places  can  he  compared  with  Geneva  in  eligibi- 
lity of  position,  in  purity  of  streams^  serenity  of  skies,  and 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  country.  Such  is  the  salubrity  of 
the  noble  river,  which  rolls  beneath  the  walls,  that  its  waters 
are  raised  by  ponderous  machinery,  moved  by  its  own  cur- 
rent, for  the  supply  of  the  city. 

The  Museum  is  an  extensive,  valuable,  and  interesting  es- 
tabUshment.  Its  cabinets  of  natural  history,  its  collections 
of  minerals,  organic  remains,  reptiles,  insects,  fishes,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds,  are  extremely  rich,  and  arranged  with  the 
utmost  scientific  precision.  Not  a  link  is  waii^ing  or  out  of 
its  place,  in  the  great  chain  of  being.  The  endless  varie- 
ties of  the  butterfly,  ckussically  designated  and  tastefully  dis- 
pOied,  particularly  arretted  my  attention*    Among  the  rarer 
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animals,  is  a  species  of  the  Copra  Jb^,  wUcb  Lo^ialHts  the 
highest  peaks  of  Moot  Blanc,  and  is  seen  coursing  its  gla- 
ciers. Near  it  is  an  image  of  its  bieak  localitj,  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  mountain  itself,  with  the  dehneation  of 
the  track  pursued  in  reaching  the  summit  Here  also  is  a 
mode]  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  all  the  varieties  of  the 
finny  tribes,  that  inhabit  its  waters.  Some  of  the  trout 
weigh  forty  pounds.  Tbe  Genevese  employ,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  science,  collections  of  precious  stones,  such  aa 
the  Italians  use  for  finger-rings,  pendants,  and  the  decora- 
tions of  their  altars.  All  the  articles  iti  the  Museum  were 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal donors,  are  Lady  Huntley  and  the  Neckers.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  latter,  sons  of  the  great  financier^ 
were  observed  in  the  list  of  representatives,  posted  up  in  the 
hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 

We  had  a  fine  ramble  through  the  Botanic  Garden,  which 
lies  under  the  south-western  walls  of  the  city,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  a  luxuriant  vaie,  spreading  thence  to  the  banks  of 
the  Arve.  It  is  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade, overhung  by  ranges,  of  stately  elms.  On  the  other 
side,  rise  the  beetling  ramparts  of  the  old  city,  which  is  phy- 
sically ^s  well  as  morally  ^'  set  upon  an  hill."  At  one  end 
of  the  garden,  is  the  splendid  seat  of  Mr.  Aynard,  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  Greeks.  Besides  his  liberal  contribu- 
tions, in  aid  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  emancipatioa 
of  a  suffering  people,  his  wealth  has  enabled  him  to  expend 
three  millions  of  francs,  in  th^  construction  and  embellish- 
ment of  his  chateau.  It  has  a  terraced  roof,  and  is  neatly 
adorned  ^ith  Ionic  columns ;  but  the  exterior  does  not  ac- 
count for  such  an  enormous  sum. 

In  the  compartments  and  classifications  of  the  Garden, 
the  same  scientific  exactness  is  observable,  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Museum,  though  I  should  think  the  botanical 
collections  much  less  extensive  and  complete,  than  the  other 
provinces  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  gates  are  always 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  Genevese  resort  hither  (or  exer- 
cise and  recreation.  While  reposing  in  the  alcovesof  this 
charming  retread  wo  overheard  a  rehearsal  in  a  neighbouring 
theatre,  and  were  not  a  Httle  surprised  to  learn,  in  this  Pro- 
testant and  Calvinistic  city,  that  the  play  was  in  preparatioii 
for  the  Sunday  evening  following.  The  ascendancy  of 
French  customs  and  maone^  has  probably  led  to  Ibis  seem- 
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log  lAcoDsistency  hi  Hte  ehaiticter  of  an  austere  and  rigid 
people. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden,  tve  -strolled  along  the  prome- 
nade, -to  the  southern  walls  of  the  town,  wliere  there  are  very 
atrong  bulwarks  fct  its  defence.  A  wire  bridge,  almost  as 
delicate  and  fragile  as  the  web  of  Ariadne,  is  stretched  aeross 
the  deep  moat.  Beneath  the  ramparts  are  spacious  cells, 
proof  against  cannon  shot  and  shells,  with  sky-lights  set  in 
the  green  sod  above.  They  are  designed  as  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  inhabitants,  in  case  of  a  siege  or  assault  of  the  town. 
The  Observatory  stands  on  an  eminence,  just  beyond  the 
moat,  commanding  a  fiill  view  of  all  the  glorious  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  A  good  set  of  glasses,  and  other 
astronomical  instruments,  lead  all  the  factitious  aid  required 
by  the  eye,  in  its  glances  through  Hie  pure  heavens  of 
Switzerland, 

In  ^is  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  old  College,  which  was 
founded  by  John  Calvin,  and  is  still  kept  up  much  in  the  same 
Style  he  left  it.  The  boys  are  divided  into  nine  tslasses,  rising 
in  Tegular  gradation  according  to  their  attainments.  All  the 
branches  of  a  good  education  are  here  taught.  The  number 
of  professors  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Our  visit  hap- 
pened during  the  vacation ;  and  neither  roaster  nor  pupil  was 
to  be  seen.  No  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining  the 
course  of  studies,  or  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  but  its  re- 
putation is  so  well  sustained,  as  to  continue  to  attract  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  intelligent  lady,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  officers,  conducted  us  through  the  library,  which 
contains  60,000  volumes,  witfi  many  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Among  the  number  are  all  the  sermons  of  Calvin, 
and  the  writings  of  other  reformers,  l^eir  likenesses,  and 
the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  men,  adorn  the  halls. 
Lord  Chesterfield  appears  to  be  the  presiding  genius,  perhaps 
as  a  model  of  manners  to  the  students.  The  furniture  of  the 
College  is  remarkably  plain.  Geneva  has  one  or  two  free 
schools  in  vigorous  operation ;  and  in  no  city  are  the  advan- 
tages of  education  more  fully  enjoyed,  or  more  sedulously 
improved. 

We  visited  the  principal  Hospital.  It  is  a  noble  institu- 
tion, which  has  been  productive  of  much  active  benevolence. 
Its  wards  are  as  ne^t  and  comfortable,  as  the  chambers  ot  a 
private  dwelling.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  in  the  French 
style.     In  the  small  chapel,  service  ii3  occasionally  performed 
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ID  English,  to  accommodate  emigraata  resident  in  tbe  ciif. 
One  wing  of  the  Hospital  is  appropriated  to  foundlings.  Its 
sfMicious  rooms  had  not  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  siicigle  in- 
nate. The  average  number  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  a 
year — a  fact  strongly  illustrative  of  the  morals  of  the 
Genevese. 

Our  friends  took  us  to  the  Athenseum.  It  is  very  much 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Cercle  des  Phoceens  at  Marseilles. 
The  apartments  are  spacious,  neatly  furnished,  and  supplied 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  such  an  establishment.  Its  code 
of  by-laws  is  more  severe  than  the  creed  of  Calvin..  A  per- 
son is  not  allowed  to  walk,  except  upon  tip-toe,  oor  to  whis- 
per above  his  breath.  I  observed  among  the  books  upon  the 
tables,  the  North  American  Review,  and  other  publications 
from  the  United  States. 

At  evening  we  strolled  across  the  Rhone,  to  a  charming 
promenade  on  its  right  bank,  to  see  another  bright  sun  throw 
its  last  beams  upon  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc.  We  here  saw 
a  panorama  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  relative 
altitudes  of  the  mountains  and  the  dimensions  of  the  lake,  are 
accurately  preserved.  It  is  sixty  feet  square.  £very  village 
and  hamlet,  with  the  paths  cpnnecting  them,  are  laid  down. 
By  the  magic  of  the  show-man's  long  wand,  we  were  tran- 
sported in  less  than  an  hour  to  every  part  of  the  country  ; 
crossing  its  beautiful  waters,  climbing  its  lofliest  glacier^,  and 
descending  into  its  deepest  vales. 

In  this  excursion,  we  visited  the  old  house,  in  which  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  born.  It  is  a  shattered,  mean4)uilding, 
standing  on  an  obscure  street.  Such  is  its  decrepitude,  that 
props  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  The  front 
bears  the  following  inscription  : 

**  Ici  fu  n^  J.  J.  Rousseau,  en  1712." 

Brief  as  it  is,  no  other  was  needed.  The  chamber  of  his 
nativity  is  on  the  second  floor,  with  two  small  old-fashioned 
windows  in  front.  It  is  of  the  humblest  kind,  corresponding 
with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth.  Such  was  the  cradle  of  a 
man,  who  shook  Uirones  and  empires  by  the  influence  of  his 
pen. 

Our  last  aflemoon  at  Geneva  was  occupied  in  an  excursion, 
with  our  friends,  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve,  se- 
veral miles  below  the  city.     The  latter  torrent  flows  through 
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the  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  drains  the  glaoieni  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  is  of  coarse  an  irregular  and  furious  stream.  Its  waters 
are  turbid,  and  of  a^  much  lighter  complexion  than  those, 
with  whicik  they  here  mingle.  Two  separate  currents  are 
distinguishable  for  some  distance  below  the  junction.  The 
Rhone  hugs  the  lofly  and  romantic  clifis,  which  beetle  above 
his  green  waves,  and  appears  to  scorn  a  tribute,  though  it 
comes  from  the  monarch  of  the  Alps. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  we  took  our  seats 
in  the  Dihgence  for  Paris.  We  pursued  the  shore  of  the 
41<ake  to  RoUe,  apd  thence  began  to  climb  the  hills  of  the 
Pays  de  Yaud.  The  route  traverses  a  rough  country  ;  and 
the  morning  was  so  thick,  even  aAer  daylight,  a^^  to  circum* 
scribe  our  horizon  to  narrow  limits.  The  ascent  of  the  Jura 
is  extremely  arduous.  All  the  passengers  were  obliged  to 
walk  for  miles.  This  long  range  of  mountains  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  thousand  feet  in  height,  covered  with  deep 
forests,  which  had  now  assumed  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of 
autumn.  The  rocks  are  secondary,  with  an  intermixture  of 
loose  fragments  of  granite,  which  do  not  appear  from  their 
localities  to  be  natives  of  the  ridge,  but  to  have  been  thrown 
hither,  in  some  of  the  great  revolutions  of  nature. 

Our  zig-zag  progress  up  the  acclivities  was  slow,  and  the 
summit  was  not  reached  till  noon.  From  the  topmost  crags^ 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  we  had  a  last  and  enchanting  view  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  long  line  of  Alps,  and  the  glaciers  of  Switz- 
erland,^ glittering  in  a  meridian  sun ;  whilst  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  embosomed,  was 
filled  nearly  to  its  brim  with  a  dense  mist,  rising  to  as  perfect 
a  level  as  the  expanse  of  the  sea.  Some  regret  was  felt,  that 
a  parting  look  could  not  be  given  to  the  blue  waters  of  Le« 
man  slumbering  beneath  ;  though  its  image  had  already  been 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  At  our  f^et,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountains,  spread  another  kingdom,  ma- 
king the  third  in  sight  at  the  same  moment.  But  the  frontiers 
of  France  looked  uniform,  dull,  and  uninviting,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  romantic  regions  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
to  which  we  now  bade  farewell  for  ever. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Upon  the  summit  of  the  Jura,  with  the  frontiers  of  acouir- 
frj  once  traversed  in  sight, 'mj  readers  and  myself  roust  part, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  regards  a  journal  in  detail.  If  circum- 
stances permitted,  serious  doubts  are  entertained,  Tirhether 
the  little  incident:^  of  another  visit  to  France  and  England, 
necessarily  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  scenes  already 
described,  could  be  made  interesting  to  the  reader.  In  the 
mean  time,  a^  I  am  anxious  to  approach  somewhat  nearer 
my  country  and  my  f>tends,  than  the  bleak  ridge  of  th^  Jura 
Alps,  before  taking  leave  of  those,  who  have  had  the  pati^ 
ence  to  follow  me  in  my  rambles  abroad,  a  brief  outline  of  my 
homeward  passage  will  be  traced,  noting  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  objects,  which  fell  within  the  sphere  of  my  ob- 
servation.     ^        . 

Our  journey  tb  Paris,  through  Dole  and  Dijon,  was  ex- 
tremely tedious,  occupying  four  days,  during  which  time  the 
Diligence  was  constantly  under  way,  though  it  made  but 
tardy  progress.  The  road  is  uniform,  heavy,  and  dull,  lead- 
ing through  a  flat  country  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to 
Corn  ai)d  vines,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  variety  in  the  scenery. 
Dijon,  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Cote  D'Or.  It 
is  a  town  of  some  importance,  the  seat  of  the  old  Dukes  of 
Burgundy.  We  rode  several  miles  by  the  side  of  a  new  ca- 
nal, which  is  about  to  be  opened  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Saone,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
*nean.  The  work  reflects  credit  upon  the  country.  One  of 
the  passengers^  pointed  out  the  native  village  of  BufTon. 

We  found  Paris  agitated  by  three  events,  which  excited 
more  attention  than  the  state  of  the  country.  These-were 
the  death  of  Talma,  and  the  visits  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir 
Tf  alter  Scott.  The  latter  was  still  in  town  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival.  A  fair  view  of  his  person  was  obtained,  in  a  walk 
through  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
day  of  St.  Louis.  The  crowd  seemed  to  care  less  for  him, 
than  for  wine,  which  flowed  from  vats  gratnttously,  the  as- 
cent of  balloons,  and  the  fiddlers  and  jugglers  at  the  tempo- 
rary theatres.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  and  passed  unno- 
ticed through  the  throng,  with  his  daughter  hanging  upon  his 
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left  arm,  while  ki#  right  was  ^sed  in  supporting  his  iniirniity* 
His  heavy  face  was  instantly  recognized,  from  the  buipt  that 
had  been  seen  at  Constable's,  as  well  as  from  other  liken^ses 
and  descriptions.  The  life  of  Napoleon  absorbed  most  of 
bis  attention,  and  he  was  received  with  much  less  eclat,  than 
Mr.  Canning. 

Talma's  death  shed  a  gloom,  pot  only  over  the  theatres, 
but  through  all  classes  of  society,  except  the  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  uftiversally  known,  and  mueh"  respected  for  bis  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  aside  irom  his  .professional  emi- 
nence; The  shops  were  full  of  memoirs  and  eulogies,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  -  > 

The  literary  corps  of  Paris  13  sufficiently  numerous,  and 
not  wanting  in  industry  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  number  are 
employed  in  periodical  publications,  and  in  those  depart- 
ments, which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  falling  within  the 
province  of  regular  authorship.  Genius  and  learning  are  not 
sufficiently  concentratedy  to  produce  any  of  those  splendid 
luminaries,  which  arose  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  were  quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  concluding  scenes. 
But  if  the  thunders,  which  could  ^hake  throne>s  and  kingdoms, 
are  no  longer  wielded,  the  li^ht  artillery  of  wit  and  humour^ 
the  shafts  of  satire,  and  the  weapons  of  political  warfare,  are 
managed  with  great  dexterity.  ReA^iews  apd  newspapers' 
bave  greatly  multiplied  within  ^a  few  years,  and  are  conduct- 
ed with  increased  ability  and  spirit.    ' 

The  Revolution  bad  the  effect  to  make  the  French  more 
of  a  reading,  inquisitive,  and  reflecting  people,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  demand  for  periodical  literatMre,  as  well  as  6>r  poli- 
tics and  usefbl  information^  The  consequence  has  b^ea,  that 
intelligence  is  scattered  over  a  wider  surface,  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  instead  of  being  confined  to  parti^ul%r  classefi 
or  professed  authors,  a&4n  England  and  some- other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclope- 
dique,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  France,  I  had  th@  plea- 
sure of  an  introduction,  and  met  as  ag^re^ble  circle  of  the 
literati  at  his  table.  His  review  ia  coi^ucted  with  much  ta- 
lent, united  to.  indefatigable  industry  ;  and  some  ot  the  most 
diatinguished  men  in  Paris  are  among  tlie  contributors  to  its 
pages.  Its  contents  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  practical 
character,  precisely  such  as  would  suit  an  American  coni* 
munity — one  illustration  among  a  thousand  of  the  Anregoing 
remarkSf 
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During  a  seeond  visit  to  Paris,  much  atteation  was  given 
to  polities.  The  journals  were  read  daily,  and  we  attended 
the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Bat  wbilt  can  be 
said  on  this  topic,  which  would  be  new  or  interesting  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  acts  and  views  of  the  French  go- 
vernment are  almost  as  well  known,  in  a  month  after  they 
transpire,  as  are  those  of  our  own  Administration  t 

I  lukd  tfie  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  who  is  now  advaiiced  in  years,  and  venerable  in 
his  person.  Sudk  is  his  influence  in  society,  and  the  inte- 
rest which  is  felt  in  politics,  that  at  an  evening  party,  I  bav« 
seen  a  circle  of  fiily  gentlemen  about  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, listening  to  his  conversation.  A  subject  must  be  very 
attractive,  to  withdraw  the  politeness  and  gallantry  of  a 
Frenchman  from  a  devotion  to  the  ladies. 

The  recurrence  of  the  Holydays,  and  of  the  gay  season  of 
the  Carnival,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the 
public  and  private  amusements  of  the  Parisians,  than«roy  li- 
mits will  permit  me  to  describe.  On  Christmas  eve,  the 
greatest  religious  festival,  I  joined  a  friend  and  his  famHy, 
in  making  a  circuit  of  the  principal  churches.  But  their  de- 
corationd,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies,  appear  tame,  dull,  and 
gloomy,  in  comparison  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  Italy. 
The  Carnival  was  not  witnessed  in  the  latter  country.  Its 
scenes  were  suiKciently  gay,  animated,  and  noisy  at  Paris. 
A  bwuf  grasj  decorated  with  garlands,  was  led  through  the 
principal  streets,  followed  by  triumphal  chariots,  in  which 
rode  Cupids  and  other  divinities  of  a  maturer  age,  with  half 
of  the  metropolis  at  their  heels.  The  show  was  worth  look- 
ing at,  rather  fVom  its  novelty»  than  fVom  its  intrinsic  me- 
rits. Troofva  of  both  sexes,  disguised  by  an  interchange  of 
dressed,  were  seen  coursing  the  Boulevards,  personating  all 
manner  of  characters,  and  indulging  in  rude  levities.  Some 
of  them  nnderwent  a  metemsychosis,  and  appeared  at  the  win- 
dowi^,  in  the  shape  of  bears  and  wild  be»sts.  Balls  were  given 
every  night,  both  in  public  and  private,  masked  and  unmask- 
ed. We  attended  one  or  two  at  the  French  Opera,  ^nd  half 
a  dozen  at  the  houses  of  our  acquaintances.  At  the  former, 
a  thousand  persons  perhaps  assembled  each  evening.  Gen- 
tflemen  of  all  ranks  in  society  attend  $  bat  ladies  of  respect^ 
ability  are  more  particular,  except  occasionaUy,  as  mere 
spectators. 

In  the  round  of  hospitalities,  the  dinner  parties,  soiled, 
and  social  circles  of  our  friends,  we  found  et^joymenta  of  a 
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more  elevated,  r^ioaal,  and  pieaslog  descriptioo.  ^o^tbe 
families  aad  ipdividaals,  wh^se  polite  atteotions  had  Qontri- 
buted  so  largely  (othe  pleasures  of  our  first  visit,  and  wer^ 
now  renewed,  many  agreeable  acquaintances  were  added 
during  the  winter.  In  several  instances,  estimable  and  inii*- 
mate  friendships  were  contracted,  which  I  {hope  may  be  du- 
rable as  life  :  certainly  on  my  part,  the  remembrance  of  jpaa- 
ny  happy  hours,  the  grateful  and  cherished  recollections  of 
kindnesses  manifested  to  strangers,  and  continued  to  the  very 
eve  of  <our  departure  from  the  city,  are  inscribed  too  indeli* 
bly  upon  the  heart  to  be  forgotten. 

We  re-examined  old  localities  and  visited  jiew  ones,  went 
a  second  time  through  the  Louvre,  attended  the  courts  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  looked  at  its  curious  historical  records, 
and  made  an  excursioa.to  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres;  but  I  'have 
no  space  for  even  a  brief  notice  of  these  and  a  hundred  other 
objects,  and  J  must  take  French  leave  uf  the  metropolis, 
though  several  days  were  occupied,  in  making  parting  calls 
upon  the  circle  of  our  friends.  After  so  long  and  so  agreea* 
ble  a  residence^  associated  with  a  thousand  scenes  of  instrucr 
tion  and  delight,  last  looks  and  last  words  excited  painful 
^mottiias,  notwithstanding  the  allurements  of  a  homeward 
passage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  we  took  the  Dikgeno* 
for  i^alais^*  The  rain  poured  in  such  tojreiits,  as  to  afibrd 
po  opportunity  of  looking  back  from  the  heights  .of  Montr 
martre.  It\yas  in  all  respects  agloomy  day«  The  eveoiiig 
of  the^Tth  brought  us  again  to  Pessein's  Hotel.  A  tempest 
raged  all  night;  and  the  wind  continued  hi^  next  mormni^ 
The  master  of  one  of  the  Havre  packets^  who  fffomboyhocMi 
had  been  accustomed  to  brave  every  variety  of  weathei, 
^vent  to  the  wharves,  looked  at  the  clouds  and  sea,  and 
thought  the  boat  might  cross  in  safety.  He  was  appointed 
cpmmodore  of  the  squadron  of  passengers,  who  confided  in 
bis  judgme«it,  and  in  his  skill  in  case  of  accident.  It  wad  a 
tremendous  blow,  and  thob  agitation  of  the  sea  was  frightful, 
dashing  over  the  deck  at  every  swelL  Such  was  the  tumult 
of  mnds  and  waters,  that  we  could  not  land  at  Dover,  and 
were  obliged  to  run  fourteen  miles  up  the  coast,  to  make  thi^ 
iiarbour  of  Ramsgate.  This  accident  was  in  part  alleviated 
by  affording  us  a  view  of  Deal  and  the  Downs,  as  well  as  e£ 
the  fine  port,  which  the.  boat  safely  entered ;  though  it  was 
difficuU  to  reaeh  the  shore,  even  when  sheltered  by  the  noble 
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piersi  of  grftnite.  A  good  hotel  made  us  comfortable  for  tbe 
night ;  and  the  next  day  we  rode  to  Londdn,  yisitifig  the 
tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  at  Canterinirj,  on  our  waj. 

We  Hnmediately  recommenced  an  exammation  of  interest* 
ifig  localities  tn  the  British  metropolis  and  its  environs^  which 
hti^  not  been  seen  at  either  of  our  former  visits*  The  ad- 
vice of  our  friends  afforded  us  every  facility  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects.  Though  not  summoned,  we 
went  both  to  the  Police  Office,  in  Bow-street,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court,  at  the  Mansion-House.  The  former  is  a 
small  place,  fur  one  that  makes  so  n^uch  noise.  Justice 
Birnie  was  upon  the  bench,  and  a  pretty  French  woman  upon 
the  stand,  who  spoke  imperfect  English.  She  had  arraigned 
a  sturdy  coachman  for  exorbitant  fees,  but  lost  her  cause. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  a  fine  looking  man.  He  was  arrayed  in 
the  badges  of  office,  but  dispensed  justice  much  at  his  ease, 
allowing  the  litigants  at  the  bar  to  talk  over  the  matter  in  a 
familiar  manner  among  themselves.  His  audience  was  not 
of  the  most  I'espectable  kind,  and  a  hasty  retreat  was 
effected. 

^  The  British  Museum  occupied  half  a  day.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive and  noble  institution,  though  inferior  to  the  Grarden  of 
Plants  at  Paris.  Twenty-six  rooms  are  filled,  with  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  articles  in  Natural  History,  with  numerous  cu- 
riosities from  the  Indies  and  the  South-Sea  Islands ;  such^is 
idols  and  implements  of  the  aborigines.  The  cabinets  of 
mineralogy,  concholpgy,  and  organic  remains  are  very  com- 
ifdete.  Much  neatness  and  taste,  as  well  as  a  rigid  regard  to 
elassification,  are  displayed  in  the  arrangement;  and  the 
apaftments  are  kept  comfortable  by  fires.  A  large  building, 
adjoimng  the  institution,  is  now  going  op  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  King's  Library.  The  celebrated  Elgin  Marbles 
are  deposited  in  a  sort  of  shed,  forming  one  wing  of  the 
Museum.  They  did  not  afford  us  a  very  high  degree  of 
pleasure,  being  chiefly  torsos,  interesting  alone  to  professed 
artistSf  A  recumbent  river-god,  and  a  Perseus  are  reckoned 
the  finest. 

Miss  Linwood's  gallery  of  embroidered  pictures  is  one  of 
the  best  shows  in  London.  They  are  all  wrought  in  worsted, 
and  the  texture  f^r  exceeds  in  delicacy  the  most  finished  ta- 
pestry of  the  <jU>belins.  She  deserves  infinite  credit  for  her 
taste  and  industry.  The  whole  was  done  with  her  own  needle;. 
She  is  a  native  of  Leicester,  and  now  at  the  age  of  70. 
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Welnade  a  fashioimble  calt  on  two  Cbinese  ladte?  and  a 
gentleman,  from  a  little  town  near  Canteen,  who  have  taken 
lodgings  in  Pall  Mall.  The  apartments  are  fitted  up  exactly 
in  the  style  of  the  Celesti^  Empire.  You  see  in  fkct  the 
interior  of  a  Chinese  parlour.  The  ladies  were,  sitting  at  a 
table,  busy  with  their  work ;  but  rose  and  walked  several 
tiroes  across  the  room,  to  show  us- their  forins  and  little  feet. 
They  were  richly  dresijed  in  blue  mantles,  wkh  pendants  in 
their  ears,  and  their  black,  glossy  hair  neaUy  done  up.  Their 
nails  Were  longer  than  those  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The 
man  speaks  English,  and  is  intelligent.  1  conversed  with 
him  about  his  country.  He  talked  Chinese  to  me.  The 
language  is  strongly  gOttural  and  nasal. ' 

'  An  examination  of  the  paintings  of  livihg  artists,  at  the 
British  Institution,  afforded  us  a  high  degree  of  pleasure. 
It  is  in  all  respects  creditable  to  the  country.  Two  spacious 
apsttments,  neatly  fitted  up,  and  kept  eomfortable  by  carpets 
and  fires,  are  filled  with  works  of  merit,  in  handsome  frames 
suspended  from  the  walls. 

In  the  National  Gallery,  we  saw  the  great  picture  of  West, 
the  Saviour  Healing  the  Sick,  and  the  inimitable  comic  scenes 
of  Hogarth;  The  walls  of  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  lined  with  the  productions  Of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
Here  also  are  several  of  Wilkie's.  His  penci)  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Teniers,  in  the  delineation  of  low  life. 
The  collection  contains  two  portraits,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. If  his  skiU  was  worthy  of  his  fame,  these  cannot  be 
fair  specimens  of  his  works.  They  would  be  passed  unno* 
ticed  in  an  ordinaty  gallery. 

I  was  delighted  with  an  excursion  to  Chelsea,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Study  of  Chantrey,  the  celebrated  sculptor;  He  re« 
ceived  me  with  much  cordiality,  and  conducted  me  through 
his  apartments  himself.  He  is  remarkably  plain,  frank,  and 
tmostentatious  in  his^mi^nners.  The  productions  of  his  chi- 
sel will  bear  a  rigid  examination,  even  afler  those  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  Canova,  and  Trentanove.  His  statue  of  Watts, 
the  Engineer,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  I  have  seen  in  any 
country.  The  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
other  eminent  mei^  are  ih  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his 
skill  and  taste.  He  conversed  freely  on  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  his  remarks  as  well  as  his  works,  led  me  to  en- 
tertain a  very  high  opinion  of  his  talents. 

One  evening  was  passed  in  the  House  of  CommoDS,  ai^d 
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another  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  listening  to  the  debates. 
In  the  former,  Mr.  Pee),  Air.  Robinson,  Mr«  Baring,  and 
Mr*  Hume  were  among  the  speakers  dnring  the  session, 
which  was  proli^scted  till  1  o'clock  i^  the  morning.  Of 
these  gentlemen,  the  first  is  decidedly  the  jnost  eloquent. 
He  is  energetic,  fluent,  and  animated  in  his  manner.  Some 
of  the  others  stammered  and  hobbled  along  in  a  tedious  and 
awkward  way.  But  even  tktir  embarrassments  and  repeti- 
tions were  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  several  of 
the  members  in  the  other  House;  where  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  £llenboroagh.  Lord 
King,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose  in  succession  and  occo'* 
pied  the  floor  for  the  evening,  on  the  subject  of .  the  Game 
Laws;  They  seemed  to  make  a  sport  of  legislotioB.  There 
is  far  less  dignity  in.  the  debates  of  Parliament,  or  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France,  than  in  our  own  legislative 
bodies.  The  Lord  Chancellor  kept  the  members  in  a  roar 
of  laughter,  in  relating  some  of  his  sporting  anecdotes.  I 
anticipated  much  more  gravity,  when  he  rose,  in  his  gown 
and  full-bottomed  wig,  from  the  Woolsack.  The  forpsa  of 
legislation  difier  little  from  our  own.  We  were  turned  out 
of  the  halls  at  least  a  dozen  times,  while  the  question  on 
some  unimportant  motion  was  taken. 

Half  a  day  was  pleasantly  occupied  in  a*  visit  to  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  at  Chiswick,  six  or  ei^t  miles  ^from  town* 
This  extensive  establishment  occupies  an  area  of  thirtyrthree 
acres,  handsomely  enclosed,  and  intersected  by  gravel  walks. 
It  is  divided  into  separate  compartments,  {ot  experiments  in 
the  diflerent  branches  of  botany  and  hortieolture.  _  The  lo» 
cation  of  the  Garden  does  not  appear  to  be  irerj  eligible,  as 
the  ground  is  low,  wet,  ^nd  heavy.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  its  appendages,  and  in  filling  it  with 
plants.  A  good  degree  of  zeal  and  activity  prevails  among 
the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  18th  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Richmond  Hill, 
Twrckenham,  and  Hampton  Court,  It  was  too  early*  in  the 
season  for  scenery,  of  which  the  English  poets  have  drawn 
such  exquisite  sketches,  to  appear  in  all  its  softness  and 
splendour.  The  bills  were  naked,  the  trees  leafless,  cattle 
had  scarcely  lefl  their  winter  stalls,  and-  the  landscape  was 
chilled  by  the  storms  of  the  equinox.  But  it  is  very  easy  lo 
conceive  from  the  outlines  of  the  country,  tbyst  the  windings 
of  the  Thames  through  its  rural  and  flowery  hotders  nay  in 
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summer  possess  all  the  charms,  which  Thompson  and  Pope 
have  described.  We  visited  the  tomb  of  the  latter  poet,  in 
the  village  church  at  Twickenham.  A  white  marble  tablet 
upon  the  wail  is  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  from  his  own  pen. 
His  ashes  sleep  near  the  chancel.  The  sexton  informed 
me,  that  he  saw  the  coffin  a  year  or  two  since.  It  wa^  eigh- 
teen inches  deep,  to  accommodate  the  personal  deformities^ 
which  composed  the  tenement  of  an  immortal  mind.  His 
filial  piety  dedicated  a  handsome  slab  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents^  in  the  same  church.  His  Grotto  is  now  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation.  It  is  on  the  lefl  of  the  road  between  Twick- 
enham and  Hampton  Court.  On  'our  way  to  the  latter  place^ 
we  passed  Bushy  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
The  splendour  of  his  grounds  and  palace  furnish  but  a  poor 
argument  in  favour  of  the  e[eemo]i^nary  bill,  which  we  had 
beard  called  up  but  a  few  evenings  before  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  proposing  to  add  £10,000  a  year  to  his  income. 

Hampton  Court  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  encircled  with  gardens,  and  shaded  with  ven- 
erable elms.  Deer  were  feeding  upon  the  lawns,  which  are 
embellished  with  fountains  and  statues.  The  palace  is  of 
brick,  with  Gothic  towers*  It  exhibits  no  architectural  gran- 
deur or  beauty ;  but  ils  age  gives  it  an  air  of  dignity.  We 
traversed  its  ancient  courts  and  halls,  which  are  filled  with 
pictures  of  the  Italian  school.  The  Cartoons  of  Raphael 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting  articles.  They  have  been 
exactly  copied  in  the  prints  of  Halaway,  on  which  he  was 
occupied  twenty -two  years,  and  which  here  sell  ^t  a  gui- 
nea each.  The  'Collection  comprises  many  good  pictures^ 
Among  the  furniture  of  the  halls,  is  a  clock  which  runs  a 
year  and  a  day,  without  requiring  to  be  wound  up :  also  the 
state  bed  of  Chades  II. 

During  our  third  visit  to  London,  we  had  another  ramble 
through  Kensington  Gardens,  walked  round  Smithfield,  look- 
ed at  the  Old  Bailey,  examined  the  Hospital  pf  St.  Bartho- 
lomewj  strolled  to  the  Monument,  followed  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Dolly's  chop-house,  hunted  up  the  reminiscences  of  great 
men,  passed  several  evenings  at  Drury-lane  and  Cjovent  Gar- 
den Theatres,  witnessed  a  E^lendid  Oratorio,  in  which  all 
the  musical  talents  of  the  metropolis  were  united,  saw  Mat- 
thews preside  in  his  *<  Home  Circuit,"  paid  our  respects  to 
old  friends,  and  renewed  acquaintances  with  others,  who  h«d 
arrived  in  our  absence.    If  notices  of  these  various  lopicd 
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CONCLUSION. 


Upon  the  summit  of  the  Jura,  with  the  frontiers  of  a  coun- 
try once  traversed  in  sighl,  mj  readers  and  myself  must  part, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  regards  a  journal  in  detail.  If  circum- 
stances permitted,  serious  doubts  are  entertained,  iwrhether 
the  little  incidents  of  another  visit  to  France  and  England, 
necessarily  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  scenes  already 
described,  could  be  made  interesting  to  the  reader.  In  the 
mekn  time,  as  I  am  anxious  to  approach  somewhat  nearer 
tny  country  and  my  ft-iends,  than  the  bleak  ridge  of  th^  Jura 
Alps,  beforjB  taking  leave  of  thase,  who  have  had  the  pati- 
ence to  follow  me  in  my  rambles  abroad,  a  brief  outline  of  my 
homeward  passage  will  be  traced,  noting  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  objects,  which  fell  within  the  sphere  of  my  ob- 
servation.     ^        ,  • 

Our  journey  to  Paris,  through  Dole  and  Dijon,  was  ex- 
tremely tedious,  occupying  four  days,  during  which  time  the 
Diligence  was  constantly  under  way,  though  it  miade  but 
tardy  progress.  The  road  is  uniform,  heavy,  and  dull,  lead- 
ing through  a  flat  country  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to 
Corn  ai|d  vines,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  variety  in  the  scenery. 
Dijon,  is  the  capital  of  the  I)e{)artraent  of  the  Cote  D'Or.  It 
is  a  town  of  some  importance,  the  seat  of  the  old  Dukes  of 
Burgundy.  We  rode  several  miles  by  the  side  of  a  new  ca- 
nal, which  is  about  to  be  opened  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Saone,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
*rtean.  The  work  reflects  credit  upon  the  country.  One  of 
the  passengers  pointed  out  the  native  village  of  BufTon. 

We  found  Paris  agitated  by  three  events,  which  excited 
more  attention  than  the  state  of  the  country.  These-were 
the  death  of  Talma,  and  the  visits  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  latter  was  still  in  town  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival.  A  fair  view  of  his  person  was  obtained,  in  a  walk 
through  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
day  of  St.  Louis.  The  crowd  seemed  to  caro  less  for  him, 
than  for  wine,  which  flowed  from  vats  gratuitously,  the  as- 
cent of  balloons,  and  the  fiddlers  and  jugglers  at  the  tempo- 
rary theatres.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  and  passed  unno- 
ticed through  the  throng,  with  his  daughter  hanging  upon  his 
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left  arm,  while  hb  right  was  ^sed  in  gupporting  his  infirmit  j* 
His  heavy  face  was  instantly  recognized,  from  the  bu^t  that 
bad  been  seen  at  Constable's,  as  well  as  from  other  likenesses 
and  descriptions.  The  life  of  Napoleon  absorbed  most  of 
his  attention,  and  he  was  received  with  much  less  eclat,  than 
Mr.  Canning. 

Talma's  death  shed  a  gloom,  not  only  over  the  theatres, 
but  through  all  classes  of  society,  except  the  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  universally  known,  and  much'  respected  for  his^  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  aside  from  his  professional  emi- 
nence; The  shops  were  full  of  memoirs  and  eulogies,  both 
in  prose  and  verse. 

The  literary  corps  of  Paris  is  sufficiently  numerous,  and 
not  wanting  in  industry  ;  but  a  majority  of  ihe  number  are 
employed  in  periodical  publications,  and  in  those  depart- 
ments, which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  failing  within  the 
province  of  regular  authorship.  Genius  and  learning  are  not 
sufficiently  concentrated,  to  produce  any  of  those  splendid 
luminaries,  which  arose  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  and  were  quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  concluding  scenes. 
JBut  if  the  thunders,  which  could  £^hake  thrones  and  kingdoms, 
are  no  longer  wielded,  the  light  artillery  of  wit  and  humour, 
the  shafts  of  satire,  and  the  weapons  of  political  warfare,  are 
managed  with  great  dexterity.  Rej^iews  and  newspapers 
have  greatly  multiplied  within  a  few  years,  and  are.conduct- 
ed  with  increased  ability  and  spirit,  r  > 

The  Revolution  had  the  effect  to  make  the  French  more 
ofa  reading,  inquisitive,  and  reflecting  people,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  demand  for  periodical  literature,  as  well  as  for  poli- 
tics and  useful  information.  The  consequence  has  b^en,  that 
intelligence  is  scattered  over  a  wider  surface,  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  instead  of  heing  confined  to  particular  classes 
or  professed  authors,  aa4n  England  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  Encyelope- 
dique,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  France,  I  had  th$  plea- 
sure of  an  introduction,  and  met  an  agreeable  circle  of  the 
literati  at  his  table.  His  review  is  conuducted  with  much  ta- 
lent, united  to.indefatigable  industry ;  and  some  ot  the  most 
diatinguished  men  in  Paris  are  among  the  contributors  to  its 
pages.  Its  contents  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  practical 
character,  precisely  such  as  would  suit  an  Anierican  com- 
munity— one  illustration  among  a  thousand  of  the  fcnregoing 
remarks. 
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Daring  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  much  attention  wad  given 
to  politics.  The  journals  were  read  daily,  and  we  attended 
the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  whtit  can  be 
said  on  this  topic,  which  would  be  new  or  interesting  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  acts  and  views  of  the  French  go- 
vernment are  almost  as  well  known,  in  a  month  after  they 
transpire,  as  are  those  of  our  own  Administration  ? 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  who  is  now  advanced  in  years,  and  venerable  in 
bis  person.  Suc^  is  his  influence  in  society,  and  the  inte* 
rest  which  is  feH  in  politics,  that  at  an  evening  party,  I  have 
seen  a  circle  of  (ifiy  gentlemen  about  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, listening  to  bis  conversation.  A  subject  must  be  very 
attractive^  to  withdraw  the  politeness  and  gallantry  of  a 
Frenchman  from  a  devotion  to  the  ladies. 

The  recurrence  of  the  Holydays,  and  of  the  gay  season  of 
the  Carnival,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the 
pubttc  and  private  amusements  of  the  Parisians,  than«  my  li- 
mits will  permit  me  to  describe.  On  Christmas  eve,  the 
greatest  religious  festival,  I  joined  a  friend  and  his  family^ 
in  making  a  circuit  of  the  principal  churches.  But  their  de- 
coratfOnd,  as  well  as  the  ceremOnies,  appear  tame,  dull,  and 
gloomy,  in  comparison  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  Italy. 
The  Carnival  was  not  witnessed  in  the  latter  country.  Its 
scenes  were  stifliciently  gay,  animated,  and  noisy  at  Paris^ 
A  bauf  grae,  decorated  with  garlands,  was  led  through  the 
principal  streets,  followed  by  triumphal  chariots,  in  which 
rode  Cupi<fe  and  other  divinities  of  a  maturer  age,  with  half 
of  the  metropoHs  at  their  heels.  The  show  was  worth  look- 
ing at,  rather  from  its  novelty,  than  from  its  intrinsic  me* 
rits.  Troops  of  both  sexes,  disguised  by  an  interchange  of 
dresses,  were  seen  coursing  the  Boulevards,  personating  all 
manner  of  characters,  and  indulging  in  rude  levities.  Some 
of  them  underwent  a  metemsychosis,  and  appeared  at  the  wia^ 
dow^,  in  the  shape  of  bears  and  wild  beasts.  Balls  ^ere  given 
every  night,  both  in  public  and  private,  masked  and  unmask- 
ed. We  attended  one  or  two  at  the  French  Opera,  -and  half 
a  doieen  at  the  houses  of  our  acquaintances.  At  the  former^ 
a  thousand  persons  perhaps'  assembled  each  evening.  Gen- 
tlemen of  all  ranks  in  society  attend  }  hot  ladies  of  respect^ 
ability  are  more  particular,  except  occasionally,  as  mere 
spectators. 

In  the  round  of  hospitalities,  the  dinner  parties,  soiieee, 
and  social  circles  of  our  friends,  we  found  e^joymenta  of  a 
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more  elevated,  ratsooftly  and  ple^slog  descriptioo.  ^o4be 
families  and  i^dividaals,  wh^se  polite  atteations  had  contri* 
buted  30  largely  Xo  the  pleasures  of  ogr  firat  visit,  aad  wer^ 
now  renewed,  many  agreeable  «cq[uaiotaoce8  were,  added 
during  the  winter.  In  several  inst^mces,  estimable  and  inti'' 
mate  friendships  were  contracted,  which  I  hope  may  be  du- 
rable as  life ;  certainly  on  my  part,  the  remembrance  of  jpna- 
ny  happy  hours,  the  grateful  and  cherished  recollections  of 
kindnesses  manifested  to  strangers,  and  continued  to  the  very 
eve  of  ear  departure  from  the  city,  are  inscribed  too  indeli- 
bly upon  (he  heart  to  be  forgotten. 

We  re-examined  old  localities  and  visited  jiew  ones,  went 
a  second  time  through  the  Louvre,  attended  the  courts  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  looked  at  its  curious  historical  records, 
and  made  an  excursion  to  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres;  but  Thave 
no  space  for  even  a  brief  notice  of  these  and  a  hundred  other 
objects,  and: must  take  f*rench  leave  of  the  metropolis, 
though  several  days  were  occupied,  in  making  parting  calls 
upon  the  circle  of  our  friends.  After  so  long  and -so  agreea- 
ble a  residence^  associated  with  a  thousand  scenes  of  instruc«> 
tion  and  delight,  last  looks  and  last  words  excited  painful 
emottiMis,  notwithstanding  the  allurements  of  a  homeward 
passage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  we  took  the  DiUgenee 
for  (^alais.  The  rain  poured  in  such  torrents,  as  to  i^rd 
no  opportunity  of  looking  back  from  the  heights  .of  Montr 
martre.  -It\9^as  in  all  respects  a^gloomy  day.  The  evening 
of  the.  7th  brought  us  again  to  I)essein's  Hotel.  A  tempei^ 
raged  all  night;  and  the  wind  continued  hi^  next  morning. 
The  master  of  one  of  the  Havre  packets^  who  from  boyhsood 
had  been  accustomed  to  brave  every  variety  of  weather, 
went  to  the  wharves,  looked  at  the  clouds  and  sea,  and 
thought  the  boat  might  cross  in  safety.  He  was  appointed 
cpmmodpre  of  the  squadron  of  passengers,  who  confided  in 
his  judgmtmt,  and  in  bis  skill  in  case  of  accident.  It  wa^  a 
tremendous  blow,  and  the/  agitation  of  the  sea  was  frightful, 
dashing  over  the  deck  at  every  swelL  Such  was  thetumuH 
of  winds  and  waters,  that  we  could  not  land  at  Dover,  and 
were  obliged  to  run  fourteen  miles  up  the  coast,  to  make  th<^ 
Jiarbour  of  Ramsgate.  This  accident  was  in  part  alleviated 
by  affording  us  a  view  of  Deal  and  the  Downs,  as  well  as  of 
the  fine  port,  which  the,  boat  safely  entered ;  though  it  was 
difficult  to  reaeh  the  shove,  even  when  sheltered  by  the  nnble 
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piers  of  gr&i)Ue«  A  good  hotel  ijiade  tts  oomfortable  for  tbe 
night ;  and  the  next  day  we  rode  to  Lond^,  Tisitifig  the 
tomb  of  tbe  Black  Prince,  at  Capterbtirj,  on  our  way. 
•  We  immediately  recomnienced  an  examhiatloiiof  interest* 
ing  localities  in  the  British  metropolis  and  its  environs^  which 
had  not  been  seen  at  either  of  our  former  vi^ts.  The  ad- 
vice of  our  friends  afforded  us  every  facility  in  the  accom* 
pUshment  of  these  objects.  Though  not  summoned^  we 
went  both  to  the  Police  Office,  in  Bow-street,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court,  at  the  Mansion-House.  The  former  is  a 
small  place,  for  one  that  makes  so  n^uch  noise.  Justice 
Birnie  was  upon  the  bench,  and  a  pretty  French  woman  upon 
the  stand,  who  spoke  imperfect  English.  She  had  arraigned 
a  sturdy  coachman  for  exorbitant  fees,  but  lost  her  cause. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  a  fine  looking  man.  He  was  arrayed  in 
the  badges  of  office,  but  dispensed  justice  much  at  bis  ease, 
allowing  the  litigants  at  the  bar  to  talk  over  the  matter  in  a 
iamiliar  mann^er  among  themselves.  His  audience  was  not 
of  the  most  respectable  kind,  and  a  hasty  retreat  was 
effected. 

,  The  British  Museum  occupied  half  a  day.'  It  is  an  extien- 
sive  and  noble  institution,  though  inferior  to  the  Grarden  of 
Plants  at  Paris.  Twenty-six  rooms  are  filled  with  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  articles  in  Natural  History,  with  numerous  cu- 
riosities from  the  Indies  and  the  South-Sea  Islands;  such^a8 
idols  and  implements  of  the  aborigines.  The  cabinets  of 
mineralogy,  concholpgy,  and  organic  remains  are  very  com- 
pete. Much  neatness  and  taste,  as  well  as  a  rigid  regard  to 
classification^  are  displayed  in  the  arrangement;  and  the 
apartments  are  kept  comfortable  by  fires.  A  large  building, 
adjoining  the  institoUon,  is  now  going  up  for  the  accomano- 
dation  of  the  King's  Library.  The  c^ebrated  Elgin  Marbles 
are  deposited  in  a  sort  of  shed,  forming  one  wing  of  the 
Museum.  They  did  not  afibrd  us  a  very  high  degree  of 
pleasure,  being  chiefly  torsos,  interesting  alone  to  professed 
artists.  A  recumbent  river-god}  and  a  Perseus  are  reckoned 
the  finest. 

Miss  Linwood's  gallery  of  embroidered  {Hctures  is  one  of 
the  best  shows  in  London.  They  are  all  wrought  in  worsted, 
and  the  texture  f^r  exceeds  in  delicacy  the  roost  finished  ta- 
{>e8try  of  the  €U>belins.  She  deserves  infinite  credit  for  her 
taste  and  industry.  The  whole  was  done  with  her  own  needle^ 
She  is  a  native  of  Leicester,  and  now  at  Ae  age  of  70. 


